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Art.  I. — The  Two  Nations  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Society  progresses  and  improves,  yet  our  country  still  con- 
tains Two  Nations  as  truly  as  when  Disraeli  used  this  phrase 
in  his  novel  of  *  Sybil.*  Not  that  we  hold,  the  pessimist 
view,  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
That  doctrine,  unhappily,  holds  good  generally  in  old  societies, 
where  the  depths  of  poverty  remain,  while  wealth's  pinnacles 
shoot  up  higher  and  higher.  And  so  it  must  be  under  social 
organizations  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition- — a 
system  which,  although  absent  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
States  of  the  world,  has  always  been  more  or  less  supreme 
among  the  communities  of  Europe.  So  long  as  the  combative 
and  ruthless  principle  of  unlimited  competition  is  the  sole 
basis  of  industrial  society,  the  power  of  capital,  vastly  multi- 
plied by  machinery,  while  augmenting  ttie  fortunes  of  the 
rich,  tends  to  widen  the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  the 
working  classes. 

From  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  years  ago  this  state  of  matters 
was  supreme,  and  almost  without  mitigation,  at  least  in  the 
non-agricultural  region ;  and  the  bitterness  of  class-antagonism 
in  the  manufacturing  centres  amounted  at  times  to  a  national 
danger.  Happily  since  then  counter  forces,  partly  moral  and 
partly  material,  have  come  into  play,  greatly  mitigating  the 
bitterness,  although  not  the  power,  of  class-antagonism.  But 
the  dividing  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  employers  and 
employed,  masters  and  servants,  is  as  wide  as  ever.  It  is 
true  that  the  condition  x)f  the  working  classes  has  vastly  im- 
proved ;  the  level  of  the  poor  man's  comforts  has  been  per- 
ceptibly raised:  but  not  less,  indeed  still  more,  has  there 
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been  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  of  the  middle  class,  together 
with  a  diminished  intercourse  between  masters  and  work- 
men;  while  vast  fortunes  have  multiplied,  and  idle  luxury 
more  than  ever  flaunts  itself  exasperatingly  before  the  hungry 
eyes  of  poverty.  The  social  Ghauts  which  sever  the  rich  from 
the  poor  are  quite  as  high  and  perpendicular  as  ever.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  an  improved  temper  in  the  relation- 
ship, and  the  toiling  masses  do  not  look  up  with  the  former 
rancour  at  the  classes  seated  upon  the  heights. 

Human  nature  shrinks  from  contemplating  disagreeable 
things,  even  in  prospect ;  and  we  are  all  prone  to  believe  in 
the  permanency  of  any  state  of  affairs  which  is  agreeable  or 
useful  to  us.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  improve- 
ments in  social  condition  are  not  like  progress  in  industrial 
invention  or  physical  science,  which  is  bound  to  endure  and 
increase.  Prosperity,  however  produced,  creates  content- 
ment ;  while  it  lasts,  grievances  are  little  thought  of.  It 
is  suffering  that  is  the  touchstone  of  the  social  fabric ;  and, 
further,  a  social  condition  satisfactory  in  one  age  becomes  in- 
adequate, intolerable,  in  a  subsequent  one.  Historical  writers 
of  the  recent  generation  have  held  that  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  in  England  was  at  its  best  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  witnessing  a  wholly  different  state  of 
things.  Down  to  1850,  the  urbanlabouring  population  cherished 
so  bitter  a  feeling  against  their  '  betters '  that,  in  heart  at. 
least,  and  sometimes  by  actual  demonstration,  they  were  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  political  and  social  insurrection.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  this  insurgent  feeling  has  disappeared. 
Legislation  has  done  much  to  produce  this  change,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Social  Sentiment  (as  we  shall  show)  is  doing 
still  more.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
change  has  been  favoured  by  exceptional  events;  for,  in  1851, 
this  country,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  entered  upon  the 
most  remarkable  epoch  of  prosperity  which  has  ever  visited 
mankind, — an  epoch  which,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
may  be  styled  the  New  Golden  Age.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  last  three  years  the  country  was  subjected  anew  to 
hard  times, — even  '  the  stars  in  their  courses '  were  fighting 
against  us ;  and  the  attitude  of  our  people  has  presented  a 
hap^y  contrast  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  periods  of  distress 
previous  to  1851. 

But  has  there  really  been  a  parallel  to  the  national  suffer- 
ing which  bred  riot  and  sedition  in  the  old  times  ?  UnUke 
almost  every  other  such  period  of  national  distress,  it  is  not 
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npon  the  masses  that  the  recent  suffering  has  chiefly  fallen. 
The  portion  of  the  community  who  have  suffered  most  se? 
verely,  both  actually  and  relatively  to  their  resources,  has 
been  the  entire  middle  class,  and  especially  the  farmers,  and 
along  with  them  the  rural  landowners — ^not  the  owners  of 
urban  estates,  whose  revenues  have  been  little  affected.  As 
regards  the  working  -  classes,  the  fall  of  wages  has  been 
equalled  and  compensated  by  the  fall  of  prices.  And,  making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  a  florin  is  as  much  to 
a  working  man  as  a  pound  to  the  middle  classes,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  masses  have  suffered  much  less 
during  the  last  three  years  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Moreover,  never  before  was  the  nation  so  fortified  against 
a  period  of  depression.  Calamity  begets  despondency,  and 
the  sudden  lapse  from  the  long  period  of  prosperity  gave  rise 
to  gloomy  forebodings  and  exaggerations.  But  the  depression 
was  made  to  appear  darker  by  the  contrast  of  the  previous 
prosperity.  And  in  gauging  the  recent  distress,  one  must  not 
forget  the  vantage-ground  upon  which  the  Golden  Age  had 
placed  us,  and  upon  which  we  faced  the  storm.  The 
memorable  five-and-twenty  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
— mainly  produced  by  world-wide  causes,  due  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  man — left  a  legacy  of  benefits  not  soon  ex- 
haustible. The  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  during  that 
golden  epoch  have  greatly  mitigated  the  recent  adversity, 
helping  not  only  the  rich  but  even  the  labouring  classes  to 
tide  over  the  hard  times.  Thanks  to  this  accumulated  capital, 
employers  have  been  able  to  keep  many  a  factory,  iron-furnace, 
coal-pit,  or  other  'large  business  a-going,  which  in  the  old 
times  would  speedily  have  been  closed.  The  number  of  un- 
employed appears  to  have  been  not  larger  than  in  1847-50, 
although  the  population  has  increased  by  six  or  seven  millions ; 
the  level  of  wages  remained  much  above  what  it  was  then, 
and  the  more  provident  portion  of  the  working  classes  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  small  reserves  in  the  savings 
banks. 

In  this  way,  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  subsequent  to  the  gold-discoveries  has 
most  beneficially  influenced  our  social  relations  during  the 
recent  crisis.  But  the  question  remains.  Has  the  gulf  between 
the  Two  Nations  been  really  narrowed,  and  has  there  been  per- 
manently established  a  greater  concord  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  employers  and  the  working  classes?  Owing  to  many 
co-operating  causes,  political  sedition,  enmity  to  the  State  and 
established  institutions,  has  died  out ;  but  during  the  same 
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period  we  have  witnessed  the  growth — we  might  almost  say  the 
birth — of  organized  antagonism  between  Labour  and  Capital. 
Strikes — non-political  combinations  of  the  working  classes 
against  their  .employers — have  become  so  frequent,  and  are  of 
such  vast  proportions,  that  they  now  form  an  integral  and 
most  active  element  of  our  industrial  system.  There  is  a 
ceaseless  warfare  between  the  working  classes  and  their  em- 
ployers— a  warfare  deplorable  for  the  heavy  loss  of  national 
wealth,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  sufferings  which  it  occa- 
sions ;  .  and  not  less  deplorable  as  an  exhibition  of  class 
antagonism  in  its  most  dehberate  form.  The  recent  great 
Bailway  Strike  in  the  United  States,  by  no  means  unprovoked, 
showed  how  these  non-political  combinations  of  labour  can 
become  formidable  engmes  of  attack  upon  property  and  social 
order.  On  the  Continent  the  sanguinary  outbursts  of  Com- 
munism in  Paris  in  1871,  the  gathering  forces  of  Socialism 
in  Germany,  and  the  destructive  Nihilism  which  honeycombs 
the  Bussian  empire — ^with  Atheism  and  rank  Materialism  in 
the  heart  of  all  of  them — are  threatenings  of  social  revolution 
in  its  worst  forms.  The  perverted  masses  turn  against  their 
materialistic  teachers,  saying,  'You  have  taken  from  us 
the  Future  World;  well  then,  let  us  have  possession  of 
the  present  one ! '  Happily  our  own  country  is  free  from 
such  ominous  signs.  Nevertheless,  any  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  times  must  regard  the  Labour-question  with  serious 
eyes.  Despite  the  mitigation  of  the  recent  depression  of 
trade  by  the  influence  of  accumulated  wealth,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  as  soon  as  the  shoe  began  to  pinch  severely, 
the  unemployed,  as  in  Glasgow,  were  prone  to  recur  to 
outrage  and  violence.  The  present  distress  in  Ireland,  begot 
of  bad  harvest-seasons,  has  at  once  been  accompanied  by  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness,  which,  fomented  by  reckless  agitators, 
is  ready  to  become  an  organized  movement  against  property 
in  land — as  transient,  we  hope,  as  it  is  absurd,  but  which  is 
quite  akin  to  the  war  against  property  of  all  kinds  which 
Communists,  Socialists,  and  NihiHsts  alike  are  bent  upon 
waging. 

Li  80  far  as  there  are  flaws  in  our  social  condition,  ex- 
ternal circumstances  show  that  the  blame  must  lie  with  our- 
selves. If  we  are  not  in  social  concord,  we  might  be  so. 
The  surest  rough-and-ready  sign  of  a  nation's  well-being,  as 
well  as  the  best  help  towards  creating  or  maintaining  it,  is 
when  wealth  increases  faster  than  population.  And  this 
criterion  is  highly  favourable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  By  no 
country,  except  the  United  States,  are  we  in  this  respect  sur- 
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passed.  The  Income-tax  returns  show  that  between  1855  and 
1865  the  amount  of  property  must  have  increased  about  80 
per  cent. ;  and  during  the  subsequent  ten  years,  the  assessed 
portion  of  the  annual  income  of  the  country  increased  by  no 
less  than  175  millions  sterling,  which  is  equal  to  44  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-half,  upon  the  income  assessed  in  1865.  In 
short,  during  these  twenty  years  wealth  has  annually  increased 
8  to  4  per  cent.,  while  population  during  the  same  period 
has  increased  only  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum,— showing  a 
large  increase  of  wealth  per  head  of  the  population,  if  that 
increase  had  been  shared  equally  by  all  classes. 

But  how  is  this  accumulating  wealth  distributed?  and 
what  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  modes  of  life  of  the 
several  classes  into  which  society  is  divided  ?  Glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  social  fabric.  Not  only 
is  there  a  'residuum'  of  the  population  which  even  Mr. 
Bright  shrinks  from  including  in  the  municipal  or  Parliamen- 
tary  franchise — a  stratum  of  Ignorance — but  there  is  a  far 
lower  depth  still,  where  Poverty  and  Grime  dwell  together. 
Every  one  must  be  deeply  pained  to  read  the  descriptions  of 
the  present  distress  in  Ireland,  portrayed  in  their  usual 
graphic  and  minute  style  by  '  special  correspondents ; '  yet 
there  are,  in  all  years,  thousands  of  similar  cases  at  our  very 
doors,  in  our  largest  cities,  and  sporadically  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  And  if  we  turn  our  eye 
to  the  upper  sections,  do  we  not  find  Fashion  indulging  In 
costly  caprices,  and  Wealth  in  meaningless  expenditure,  far 
more  widely  than  ever  before  ?  The  humorous  cartoons  of 
fashionable  life  in  'Punch'  are  hardly  exaggerations, — almost 
every  one  of  them  is,  or  might  be,  taken  from  life.  And  what 
a  scene  of  costly  silliness  is  there  presented ! 

People  become  accustomed  to  existing  circumstances ;  and 
although  each  class  may  rail  at  the  others,  by  force  of  habit 
it  sees  nothing  strange  or  objectionable  in  its  own  mode  of 
Ufe.  '  To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us '  is  as  difficult  for 
classes  as  for  individuals.  A  fresh  eye  is  needed  to  see  things 
in  their  natural  light.  And  an  outsider  will  not  do,  even 
though  he  be  such  not  from  lack  of  opportunity,  but  from 
disrelish  or  disdain.  A  Thackeray,  for  example,  would  be  too 
severe  a  critic ;  firstly,  because  naturally  cynical,  and  further, 
because  a  literary  artist  is  prone  to  exaggerate  for  the  sake 
of  literary  e£Eect.  But  recently — and  aU  the  better  because 
as  it  were  incidentally — we  have  got  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  is  a  thoroughly  fair  judge.  Mr.  T.  Brassey  is  of  a  genial 
nature^  sociablei  and  with  the  healthy  quality  of  being  ready 
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to  think  well  of  his  fellows.  He  holds  the  entree  of  *  society/ 
of  which  his  accomplished  wife  is  one  of  the  leaders ;  and 
what  does  he  think  of  its  present  condition  as  an  important 
section  of  the  commonwealth  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
sharp  words  of  censure  and  scorn  for  the  vain  and  costly 
pomp  with  which  a  section  of  the  wealthy  classes — especially 
the  nouveatix  riches — ^waste  their  time  and  money,  while  flaunt- 
ing their  luxury  in  the  face  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
classes.    Speaking  of  the  recent  distress,  he  says  * — 

Think  of  the  marshalling  together  of  that  useless  array  of  42,000  indoor 
male  servants,  who  are  said  to  have  been  tlirown  out  of  employment 
during  the  present  crisis.  Would  that  the  usages  of  Society  might  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  prevent  the  reassembling  of  these  useless  symbols  of 
our  social  prido ! 

Mr.  Brassey  is  no  leveller.  He  acknowledges  that  a  certain 
stateliness  or  splendour  is  becoming  and  expected  of  the 
bearers  of  hereditary  honours,  representatives  alike  of  wealth 
and  of  historic  renown ;  and  although,  unfortunately,  in  each 
generation  there  are  some  members  of  that  class  who  do  dis- 
honour to  their  position,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
class,  the  '  new  rich,*  that  the  individuals  are  to  be  found 
against  whom  Mr.  Brassey  points  the  finger  of  scorn. 

In  our  own  country  (lie  says)  envy  is  excited  by  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  by  the  self-indulgence  and  luxury  of  the  spoiled 
favourites  of  fortune.  Here  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  invention  of 
sehemes  for  remodelling  society.  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  increases 
in  proportion  as  houseB  are  enlarged  and  the  number  of  retainers  is  multi- 
plied. One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  must  be  to  live  simply  and  un- 
ostentatiously. Such  a  remedy  would  be  impossible  for  the  great  nobles 
of  the  land ;  but  tliose  who  bear  hereditary  honours  have  usually  inherited, 
with  their  rank  and  wealth,  an  effective  system  of  control  and  a  faithful 
body  of  retainers.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however — of  those,  I 
mean,  who  are  in  affluent  circumstances — are  not  called  upon  to  bear  the 
same  social  responsibilitieB.  Their  happiness  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  they  would  mutually  consent  to  lay  aside  the  fulsome  pomp  and 
circumstance  which  burden  their  existence. 

How  true  is  the  last  sentence !  Yet  each  one  is  afraid  to 
begin  the  change ;  while  those  to  whom  wealth  is  newest,  and 
such  pomps  straigest  and  most  irksome,  are  also  those  who 
moflt  eagerly  rush  into  them, — ^because,  when  wealth  is  their 
only  clum,  it  is  only  by  displaying  it  that  its  owners  can 
hope  for  admission  to  that  paradise  of  their  imagination,  the 
world  of  fasluon.  And  all  this  goes  on  under  the  reign  of  a 
Sovereign  who  sets  a  peerless  example  of  simple  life  and 

•  *FoirMgn  WoKk  tad Enc(Uih  WagM-'   By  T.  Bxaawyf  M.P.    1879. 
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domestio  habits,  and  who  never  fails  to  honour  those  who 
devote  wealth  to  noble  purposes. 

In  the  sequel  we  shall  see  how  this  regime  of  selfish  indul- 
gence and  idle  pomp  among  the  rich  is  beginning  to  give 
place  to  a  better  use  of  wealth,  giving  promise,  of  a  goodly 
future.  But,  meanwhile,  let  us  leave  the  '  upper  ten  *  and  con- 
sider the  other  end  of  the  social  scale — the  masses,  the  toiling 
myriads.  Let  us  review  their  present  condition,  and  the 
manifold  and  various  influences  which,  for  evil  as  well  as 
good,  have  been  shaping  their  lot.  There  are  some  men — 
useful  enthusiasts  in  their  way — who  are  so  sanguine  as  to 
believe  that,  if  they  only  had  their  own  way,  they  could 
put  the  world  to  rights  next  week.  But  those  who  have 
grappled  with  that  task — a  Shaftesbury,  struggling  on  a  large 
scale  against  pauperism  and  drunkenness,  or  even  the  kindly 
squire  or  his  wife  who  give  food  and  clothes  to  their  poor 
neighbours,  only  to  find  their  orchards  robbed,  their  poultry 
stolen,  and  even  (as  we  have  seen)  the  manure-heaps  carried 
oflf  from  their  fields,  b^  the  poor  whom  they  are  befriending — 
such  benevolent  workers  know  too  well  how  slow  must  be  the 
work  of  amelioration,  and  how  thankless  often  is  the  task. 
They  can  understand  how  the  hero  of  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  after 
a  life  of  sacrifice  for  the  working  classes,  experienced  in  the 
end  only  ingratitude,  enmity,  and  attack.  If  ever  there  was 
a  work  in  which  Time  is  an  indispensable  element,  it  is  that 
of  raising  the  moral  tone  and  material  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  '  bad  blood '  engendered  by  generations  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  contaminating  both  body  and  mind, 
can  only  be  worked  out  of  the  system  slowly  and  gradually. 

The  British  workman  works  hard,  and  he  works  skilfully : 
he  also  receives  more  money  than  the  same  class  in  other 
countries,  except  the  United  States ;  but,  with  the  same  ex- 
ception, he  makes  a  less  provident  use  of  his  wages.  *  Im- 
providence,' as  Mr.  Smiles  says,  '  is  unhappily  the  defect  of 
the  class.^  In  excuse,  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  energy 
with  which  our  labourers  work,  occasions,  as  a  rebound,  a  dis- 
position to  self-indulgence  during  the  non-working  hours. 
Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
tinental labourers  generally  work  longer,  for  more  hours  a 
day  than  ours  do ;  and,  especially  when  we  consider  that  they 
are  worse  fed  than  our  own  people,  the  physical  exhaustion 
from  daily  labour  must  be  quite  as  much  on  the  Continent  as 
here.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  peculiar  robust  energy 
which  our  labouring  classes  display  in  their  work  actuates 
them  also  in  their  general  life,  and,  when  they  take  to  in- 
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diligence,  tends  to  impel  them  to  indulge  excessively.  Also, 
both  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  the  people  have 
constantly  open  to  them  a  most  safe  and  suitable  investment 
for  their  small  savings  in  the  Debt,  or  Government  Bonds ; 
whereas,  strangely  enough,  no  such  facilities  are  afforded  for 
small  investments  in  the  British  Funds.* 

Nevertheless,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  main  tendency  to  impro- 
vidence on  the  part  of  our  working-classes  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with,  and  well-nigh  inseparable  from,  the  conditions  of 
Trade  in  this  country.  It  is  mainly  due  to  the  inconstancy  of 
their  resources — to  the  fluctuations  of  wages  and  employment. 
Continental  trade,  while  less  enterprising,  is  also  much  less 
speculative  than  here  ;  there  is  much  less  vicissitude  in  the 
income  either  of  employers  or  employed.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, trade  is  conducted  at  'high  pressure ; '  and,  although 
making  more  money  on  the  whole,  our  people  are  constantly 
passing  from  prosperity  into  adverse  times.  Consequently  our 
working  classes  have  not  the  aid  of  Habit,  which  is  so  in- 
valuable in  regulating  expenditure  and  scale  of  living.  When 
very  prosperous  times  occur,  and  wages  considerably  or 
largely  exceed  the  necessary  expenses  of  living,  the  British 
workman  goes  on  spending  his  wages  each  week  just  as  before. 
But  is  this  defect  confined  to  him  ?  Do  not  the  fluctuations, 
which  appear  inseparable  from  the  mode  in  which  our  trade 
is  conducted,— defects  perhaps  inseparable  from  its  excellences 
— ^produce  similar  improvidence  among  a  very  considerable 
section  of  our  employers  also  ?  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  to 
see  large  fortunes  suddenly  won,  and  almost  as  suddenly 
squandered — instead  of  the  surplus  wealth  being  converted 
into  a  life-enduring  competency  ?  It  is  the  lack  of  training 
to  the  use  of  surplus  money,  when  it  comes,  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  improvidence  of  the  British  workman.  He  can 
hardly  acquire  habits  of  expenditure,  when  wages  fluctuate  so 
rapidly ;  and  without  such  habits  we  fear  even  the  wisest  of 
us  would  not  be  expert  in  regulating  expenditure  and  provi- 
dently arranging  his  scale  of  living. 

In  1872-4,  the  improvidence  and  even  profligate  expendi- 
ture of  the  working  classes  became  very  justly  a  byword. 
I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  waste  then 
prevalent  among  those  classes  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The 
drinking  of  champajD;ne  was  not  entirely  a  myth,  and  first- 
class  nulway-travelling  was  occasionally  indulged  in  by  grimy 
workmen  as  a  pompous  freak,  helping  tiiem  to  get  rid  of  their 

*  Siiioe  this  wrtiQla  was  in  tne,  Mr.  Qladitone's  Sftviiun  B«aks  BiU  gives 
bdHties  of  Uit  kind  dewed. 
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unwonted  snrplus  of  cash.  The  work-week  was  shortened  by 
unpermitted  absence,  and  the  holidays  witnessed  dog-fights, 
foot-races,  and  betting,  and  even  pitched  pugilistic  combats. 
Yet,  after  all,  such  things  were  exceptional.  The  main  body  of 
workmen  purchased  better  furniture,  even  embellishments,  for 
their  homes;  sometimes  pianos  were  bought  —  as  if  these 
instruments  of  themselves  would  bring  with  them  the  charms 
of  music.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  golden  shower  of 
1872-8  fell  chiefly  upon  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  where  the 
workers  are  the  rudest  and  most  robust  of  all  our  labouring 
classes.  The  improvidence  of  that  time  arrested  general 
attention,  and  we  think  it  has  rather  been  exaggerated  than 
under-rated.  For  example,  here  is  a  table  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  wasteful  has  been  the  expenditure  of 
the  working  classes,  and  which  gives  the  consumption  of 
certain  articles  per  head  of  the  population  in  1866  and 
1877  :— 

Articles.  1866.  1877.      J^^/^^; 

Bacon  and  ham  2*18  8-04  277 

Wheat,  per  lb 104-60  208*26  94 

Sugar,  per  lb 21-21  6496  57 

Tea,  per  lb 8*42  4-62  82 

Tobacco,  per  lb 1*89  1*49  10 

Spirits,  gallons 1-01  1-28  21 

Malt,  bushels   1*81  1'92  5 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  table  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  food ;  but,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
has  been  wastefulness,  or  the  actual  throwing  away  of  food 
from  over-daintiness,  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  such  an 
expenditure.  To  see  the  full  import  of  the  table,  let  us  class 
the  articles  under  the  heads  of  food  (bacon,  ham,  and  wheat), 
of  comforts  (tea  and  sugar),  and  of  luxuries  or  articles  of  in- 
dulgence (tobacco,  spirits,  and  malt).  If  this  be  done,  it  will 
appear  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  articles 
of  food  was  180  per  cent. ;  of  the  comforts,  45  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  luxuries,  only  12  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
use  of  tobacco  (10  per  cent.)  was  almost  the  same  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  (18  per  cent.),  taking 
malt  and  spirits  together.  The  increase  of  one-tenth,  or  a 
little  more  in  the  use  of  tobacco  (except  to  the  young,  or  as 
favouring  indolence)  was  an  entirely  harmless  indulgence, 
and  not  excessive  in  those  times  pecuniarily.  But  the  case 
stands  differently  as  regards  intoxicating  liquors ;  for  the  in- 
crease, small  though  it  be,  would,  in  thousands  of  instances. 
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make  the  mighty  difference  between  sobriety  and  intoxication. 
It  is  the  last  glass  that  does  it. 

In  further  justice  to  the  working  classes,  we  may  quote 
some  facts  from  the  recent  Budget  which,  however  disappoint- 
ing to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  give  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  economy  and  temperance  of  the  masses.  As 
will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  what  brought 
to  grief  the  revenue  estimates  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
the  sudden  decrease  in  Customs  and  Excise,  under  the  head 
of  Spirits  and  Malt — the  community  having  drunk  less  during 
the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  1,422,064  gallons  of  home-made 
spirits,  897,786  gallons  of  foreign  spirits,  and  1,327,202 
gallons  of  foreign  wine,  besides  less  beer  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented by  no  loss  than  7,828,467  bushels  of  malt.  Of  course, 
the  working  classes  are  not  to  be  credited  with  all  this  tem- 
perate economy,  but  undoubtedly  it  belonged  chiefly  to  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  to  their  credit.  If  other 
Budgets  only  fail  from  a  similar  cause,  the  nation  can  well 
afford  to  bear  the  disappointment,  and  be  thankful  for  its 
cause. 

Thanks  to  the  spread  of  education,  the  gulf  between  our 
upper  and  lower  classes  is  being  narrowed  intellectually  ;  but 
in  some  other  respects,  the  chasm  is  growing  much  wider. 
Unavoidably,  the  working  classes  live  more  by  themselves 
than  formerly.  In  the  large  towns  they  have  their  own 
quarters,  where  they  mingle  only  with  one  another.  At 
their  work,  too,  as  well  as  in  their  homes,  their  isolation  is 
increasing.  Industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
trated in  large  establishments,  where  the  numbers  of  the 
operatives  increase,  while  the  employers  remain  as  units. 
Hence  personal  contact  and  intercourse  between  employers 
and  their  workpeople  is  unavoidably  lessened — in  most  cases 
extinguished.  To  this  state  of  matters,  a  recent  French 
Commission  of  Inquiry  largely  attributed  the  altered  and  less 
friendly  relations  oetween  Capital  and  Labour.  A  witness 
before  that  Commission,  quoted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  gave  the 
following  testimony : — 

Formerly  we  were  twenty  ia  number  in  the  workfihop  of .    We 

were  all  ihends  together,  and  in  the  evening  we  sat  down  to  sapper  with 
our  employers,  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  To-day  400  men  are  employed 
in  the  same  workshop,  and  they  are  gathered  together  firom  ereiy 
quarter. . . .  You  have  piuhed  as  away  into  the  ontekirts  of  Paris.  Formerly 
mniaal  oourtesies,  and,  if  need  were,  mutual  kindnesses  and  good  offices, 
were  exchanged  between  the  workmen  living  on  the  fourth  stm»y  and  the 
more  &vourM  dweUers  on  the  first  floor.  The  mother  of  the  iamfly  on 
Ihe  first  floor  set  a  good  example  to  the  matron  on  the  fi)urth  story.    The 
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social  relation  between  them  was  that  of  patron  and  client.  To-day  we 
are  penned  up  in  separate  quarters  of  a  great  city,  and  the  influence  of  a 
good  example  in  our  superiors  ia  no  longer  felt. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the  poor  in  cities 
reach  a  depth  of  degradation  rarely  witnessed  in  rural  disr 
tricts.  The  cause  is  obvious.  Influences  of  all  kinds,  moral 
and  immoral  alike,  become  more  powerful  by  aggregation ; 
and  evil  grows  and  good  dies  out  of  the  heart  in  proportion  as 
the  victims  of  poverty  are  left  to  herd  amongst  themselves, 
— with  no  kindly  supervision,  without  the  presence  of  good  ex- 
amples, and  without  the  neighbourhood  of  person!  whom  they 
have  learned  to  respect.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  labourer, 
however  poor,  hardly  ever  entirely  loses  self-respect.  He  lives 
among  those  who  have  known  him  from  boyhood,  and  whose 
good  opinion  he  more  or  less  prizes,  be  it  even  as  a  matter  of 
habit.  He  is  well  known  to  the  parson  who  visits  him,  to  the 
farmers  for  whom  he  works,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  land- 
owner on  whose  estate  he  lives.  But  once  he  settles  in  a 
large  town,  these  good  influences  are  lost  to  him ;  and  if  he 
become  unfortunate,  there  is  hardly  any  external  influence  to 
keep  him  from  degradation.  Why  should  he  decline  morally 
merely  because  he  is  very  poor  ?  is  a  question  which  can  be 
asked  only  by  those  who  have  never  known  or  seen  what  real 
poverty  is.  Every  man  tends  to  grow  like  his  circumstances. 
It  is  easy  for  the  rich  to  be  virtuous,  in  the  social  meaning  of 
that  term :  but  to  the  man  who  has  to  scramble  for  mere 
existence — hungry,  half-naked,  and  homeless,  yet  surrounded 
by  the  sight  of  food,  clothing,  property  of  all  kinds — it  is  not 
surprising  if  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  grows  dim,  or  if  his 
only  *  comfort '  is  to  stupefy  himself  in  the  gin-shop. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth, 
reporting  upon  schools  for  the  poor,  described  the  children  as 
strikingly  exhibiting  the  consequences  of  the  vicious  habits, 
neglect,  and  misery  of  their  parents.  'Visitors,'  he  said, 
'invariably  mark  the  prevalence  of  a  singular  formation  of 
their  heads;  that  the  boys  have  almost  invariably  coarse 
features ;  and  that  the  girls  are  almost  all  plain.'  Despite 
the  lapse  of  a  generation  especially  distinguished  by  State 
care  for  the  poor.  Dr.  Mouatt  has  the  same  tale  to  tell.-^  He 
says  that  his  own  observations,  based  on  an  examination  of 
several  thousands  of  children  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  children  of  more  than  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  industry — such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool — ^brought  out  in  startling  relief  the  fact  that  they 

*  Paper  read  before  Statistical  Bodety,  April,  1880. 
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are  '  a  scrofulous,  under-sized,  badly-developed,  narrow- 
chested,  degenerate  class  as  compared  with  all  other  sections 
of  the  population.'  The  evil  characteristics,  if  bred  of  over- 
crowding, defective  food,  and  the  absence  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion, become  stereotyped  in  the  second  and  third  generation, 
and  'fill  our  institutions  with  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  imbecile.  They  have  no  sense  of  independence,  no 
desire  to  do  anything  for  themselves.  Pauperism,  in  fact, 
becomes  hereditary.  This  is  a  woful  account  of  what  still 
exists  in  our  large  towns.  Happily  it  is  not  true  of  the 
pauper  children  of  the  rural  districts,  wherein,  as  we  have 
said,  poverty  and  degradation  never  reach  the  depth  which 
they  attain  in  large  cities — and  yet  these  are  the  special  glory 
of  modem  civilization ! 

The  segregation  of  the  working  classes  in  their  homes,  and 
their  isolation  from  their  employers  in  the  workshop,  are  both 
of  recent  growth.  They  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
modem  development  of  trade — of  a  great  change  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  generations,  and  which  has  still 
to  complete  itself  by  re-developing  in  new  forms  the  acme  of 
the  old.  In  the  old  times,  which  the  new  system  has  sup- 
planted, there  was  an  organization  of  Trade  and  Capital,  and 
one  well  suited  to  those  times.  The  Trade  Guilds  were  estab- 
lished to  organize  industry.  They  provided  for  education  in 
craftsmanship,  while  uniting  the  workers  in  each  craft  in  a 
fraternity,  a  corporate  industrial  body,  wherein  individual 
merit  obtained  a  corporate  recognition,  while  the  contributions 
of  the  wealthier  members  were  devoted  to  mitigate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  feebler  or  less  fortunate  members.  By  means  of 
those  guilds,  the  individual  workman  was  not  left  to  struggle 
single-handed  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  became  a  member  of  a 
fraternity,  containing  well-defined  grades,  and  which  was 
ready  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  whole  craft,  with  a  power 
surpassing  that  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  and 
also  to  give  timely  succour  to  its  poorer  members  when  suffer- 
ing from  the  numerous  '  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.'  These 
gmlds  were  really  an  organization  of  trade  and  labour.  To  a 
great  extent,  they  did  the  work  of  the  Trade  Unions  and 
Benefit  Societies  nowadays  established  by  the  working  classes 
themselves;  while  they  opened  a  career  in  the  guild,  from 
apprentice  up  to  master,  and  united  all  the  members  of  each 
craft,  both  high  and  low,  both  masters  and  workmen,  in  a 
Corporation  designed  to  pay  regard  to  the  interests  of  all — 
instead  of  the  modem  system,  or  disorganization  of  labour 
and  capitali  under  which  the  employers  and  employed  are 
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simdered  into  antagonistic  bodies^  and  organized  in  hostile 
camps. 

Tne  Trade  Guilds  fell  into  decay  under  the  influence  of 
changes  which  in  themselves  were  highly  advantageous.  But, 
if  we  look  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Guild-system  was  identical  with  the 
cause  of  the  chief  evils  above  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
the  present  system.  This  cause  was  the  niobilizatioyi  of 
industry,  promoted  by  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
facilities  of  locomotion.  A  workman  has  now  no  local  ties : 
his  hereditary  connection  with  a  place  benefits  him  nothing. 
He  fights  for  his  own  hand ;  his  greatest  success  is  to  be 
obtained  by  taking  his  labour  to  the  best  market.  And  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  country, 
produce  constant  aggregations  and  dispersions  of  the  working 
classes.  The  large  employers,  too,  seek  labour  from  any 
quarter.  And  thus,  alike  from  the  constantly  changing  per- 
sonality of  their  workmen,  and  the  impossibility  of  intimacy 
between  an  employer  and  so  large  a  body  of  labourers,  the 
gulf  between  the  two  classes  grows  apace. 

In  Agriculture  this  change  was  slow  in  taking  place,  and 
the  present  generation  can  well  remember  the  old  class  of 
farm  servants  and  labourers.  The  shepherds  were  almost 
hereditary  upon  a  farm,  serving  under  father  and  son  in  suc- 
cession, and  themselves  succeeded  by  their  own  sons;  and  the 
farm-labourers  generally,  the  Scotch  'hinds'  and  English 
cottiers,  occupied  their  little  houses  and  worked  on  the  same 
farm  without  ever  dreaming  of  changing  either  their  locality 
or  their  masters.  Hence  the  social  relations  in  the  rural 
districts  for  long  remained  on  a  better  footing  than  elsewhere ; 
there  was  a  kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  better  class, 
and  the  wants  of  the  poorer  class  were  better  cared  for.  But 
mobilization  (in  all  other  respects  so  beneficial)  has  now 
done  its  socially  disintegrating  work  in  the  country  districts ; 
and  young  Hodge  cares  just  as  little  for  his  masters  or  their 
welfare  as  does  the  navvy  or  the  artizan. 

These  changes  have  come  naturally  with  the  development 
of  industry ;  and  in  seeking  for  remedies,  we  must  go  with 
the  wind  and  work  with  the  tide.  It  were  utterly  vain  to 
seek  to  revive  old  institutions,  however  useful  they  may  have 
been  in  their  day.  The  'Young  England'  party  of  1847-50 
took  no  root.  But,  although  the  old  forms  have  become 
antiquated,  their  spirit  and  principle  may  be  as  wise  and  as 
applicable  as  ever.  Indeed  our  modern  system  of  trade  will 
not  be  completed  and  perfect  until  it  has  attained  to  the  old 
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principle  of  Asaociation,  in  new  forms  suitable  to  the  times. 
What  masters  and  men  are  now  doing  each  for  themselves, 
and  in  mutual  antagonism,  cannot  these  things  be  done  in 
accord  and  in  combination?    That  is  the  question.    If  they 
cannot,  then  a  growing  antagonism,  an  organized  warfare 
within  the  bosom  of  Society,  alone  remains  in  prospect.    And 
he  is  a  sanguine  man  who  can  believe  that  such  organized 
antagonism  of  classes,  ever  growing  in  magnitude,  would  never 
go  beyond  the  smouldering  stage,  nor  pass  into  active  and 
fierce  hostilities  such  as,  for  a  time,  might  destroy  Society  itself. 
Happily,  not  only  is  Association  possible — not  only  may  the 
future  have  in  store  Unions  embracing  both  employers  and 
employed,  organizations  of  labour  and  capital  conjointly,  but 
we  can  see  this  new-old  principle  already  at  work.    It  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  observe,  that  although  the  Trade 
Guilds  are  dead  and  inapplicable,  the  principle  of  that  old 
corporate  system,  although  not  established  in  each  trade  or 
cralt  as  a  whole,  is  being  revived  in  separate  parts  of  each 
trade.      This  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  such  changes 
begin.    In  truth,  some  of  our  great  trade-establishments  are 
almost  as  large,  both  as  respects  capital  and  labour,  as  some 
of  the  old  Trade  Guilds  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  larger  class  of 
our  trade-establishments  now  constitute  a  partially  corpor^.te 
body,  with  special  rules  and  arrangements,  and  privileges 
and  advantages,  for  the  employes  or  members.    In  a  few  of 
those  establishments,  the  employes,  who  are  well-nigh  a  per- 
manent body,  obtain  a  percentage  on  the  increased  profits 
of  the  business, — in  some  of  the  larger  banks  a  bonus  is 
periodically  given,  varying  in  amount  with  the  grade  or  length 
of  service  of  the  members.    In  many  large  establishments 
the  employes  live  and  are  boarded  on  the  premises,  as  the 
'  apprentices '  under  the  Guild  system  lived  in  their  master*B 
house;  and  in  some  cases  (e.g.,  in  ''The  Times"  office),  the 
employes  are  required  to  belong  to  a  Mutual  Benefit  Society 
pertaining  to  that  particular  establishment,  and  engage  to 
maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  establishment  untrammelled 
by  any  rival  or  extraneous  rules.    Thus,  in  not  a  few  of  the 
large  establishments  by  which  trade  is  now  carried  on,  it  is 
found  advantageous,  both  for  employers  and  employed,  to 
revive,  each  ertablishment  for  itself,  the  Corporate  System ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  this  system  will  more  and 
more  gain  ground.    Beginning  in  separate  establishments^ 
such  organizations  of  labour  and  capital  (for  such  they  really 
are)  will  extend,  and  also  become  more  developed.  '  Their  in- 
fluence will  gradually  leaven  the  spirit  of  toade,  the  prin- 
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ciples  or  considerations  under  which  the  national  industry  is 
carried  on.  Employers  will  come  to  see  that '  unlimited  com- 
petition '  is  not  the  only  or  surest  means  of  getting  money's 
worth, — that  the  quality  of  a  workman  depends  not  merely  on 
the  strength  or  wits  which  he  brings,  but  upon  how  he  is 
treated^ — that  isolating  selfishness  is  not  profitable,  and  that 
a  man  generally  promotes  his  own  interests  best  by  sacrificing^ 
to  others  a  part  of  them/' 

Despite  all  their  faults,  the  working  classes  in  this  country 
have  done  wonders  for  themselves.  By  their  various  clubs  and 
societies,  designed  to  mitigate  sickness,  funeral  expenses,  and 
lack  of  employment,  they  exhibit  the  provident  spirit  quite  as 
extensively  as  among  the  better  classes ;  while  their  Trade 
Unions  are  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion, each  individual  freely  making  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  his  own  trade-community.  When  a  like  spirit  comes  to 
pervade  the  nation,  the  Social  Question — ^the  Bed  Spectre  which 
looms  over  Europe — would  disappear,  at  least  in  this  country. 
But  the  working  classes  cannot  be  left  to  themselves.  The 
Bich  must  co-operate,  not  necessarily  in  new  or  unheard-of 
forms,  but  by  the  spreading  of  that  associative,  spirit  which  is 
already  seen  at  work  in  isolated  instances.  Legislation  can- 
not do  much:  it  is  not  by  legal  compulsion,  but  by  moral 
influence  and  voluntary  action,  that  the  change  is  to  be  per- 
fected. By  the  recent  graduations  the  Income-tax  has  been 
made  satisfactory  at  its  lower  end,  but  graduation  ought  to  be 
correspondingly  applied  at  the  upper  end.  Such  a  change 
seems  to  me  inevitable,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  even  more 
for  its  justice  than  for  the  material  results  to  be  so  obtained. 
So  likewise  with  the  kindred  impost  of  the  Succession-duties. 

The  seemingly  insurmountable  character  of  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  social  improvement  and  national  harmony  will  be 
found,  in  reality,  to  rest  merely  on  the  present  state  of 

*  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Early  Closing  Association  there  is  a  very 
interesting  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  varioas  Clubs  and  other  Institutions 
which  exist  in  many  of  the  large  wholesale  houses  in  London  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  employes.  These  have  been  provided  partly  by  the 
liborality  of  the  firms  and  partly  by  the  contributions  and  exertions  of  the 
cmploy6s  themselves. 

Betums  were  obtained  from  fifty-four  houses  in  the  Manchester  and  drapery 
trades,  and  an  analysis  of  these  returns  shows  there  are  in  forty-three  houses 
libraries  and  readhog-rooms,  in  thirty-eight  houses  cricket  clubs,  in  twenty 
houses  classes  for  religious  instruction,  in  seventeen  houses  volunteer  corps  or 
sections  of  corps,  in  seventeen  houses  musical  societies,  in  fifteen  houses  football 
dubf,  in  twelve  hou9es.  .\>ioycle  clubs,  in  eleven  houses  boating  clubs,  in  ten 
houses  dramalao  dubs,  in  nine  house  swimming  dubs,  in  nine  houses  literary 
dnbi,  iii  fiTd  house«  sdentSfio  dlnbs. 

In  Addition,  there  are  i&  variouiB  hotisei  dabB  or  dadsestodocntion,  debiting 
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Opinion,  and  will  lessen  and  disappear  as  the  National  Senti- 
ment grows.  No  one  will  accuse  Mr.  Bright  of  any  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  Mr.  Gobden  was 
famous  for  humanitarian  doctrines ;  yet,  only  thirty  years  ago, 
both  Gobden  and  Bright  were  the  most  resolute  and  virulent 
opponents  of  the  Factory  Acts.  It  may  be  said,  uncharitably, 
that  they  were  manufacturers,  and  selfishly  opposed  a  mea- 
sure which  would  lessen  the  supply  of  cheap  labour ;  but  the 
same  view  was  held  by  some  hundreds  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, most  of  whom  had  not  the  slightest  personal  or  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  question.  TN^y,  then,  that  stubborn 
resistance  to  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  hare  been  only  far 
too  small  a  measure  of  ordinary  humanity  and  social  justice  ? 
It  was  because  (owing  to  Political  Economy  being  at  that 
time  extended  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  and  its  doctrines 
regarded  as  absolute,  instead  of  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 
viz.,  the  national  well-being),  the  principle  of  '  unlimited 
competition'  and  of  '  buying  (labour  as  well  as  goods)  in  the 
cheapest  market,'  was  regarded  like  an  apostolic  maxim,  any 
infringement  of  which  would  be  a  national  error.  The  Nation, 
however,  almost  unanimously  repudiated  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  if  we  scan  what  Legislation  has  since  done,  and 
the  sentiment  now  prevailing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Nation 
is  more  and  more  protesting  against  these  once  famous  doc- 
trines of  individualism  and  consequent  social  antagonism. 
How  strong  this  healthy  and  humane  social  sentiment  has 
become  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  nation  has  consented  to  pay  fully  a  shilling  extra 
upon  every  ton  of  coal  which  we  buy, — this  being  the  addition 
to  the  cost  of  coal  output  occasioned  by  the  measures  of 
protection  for  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  miners,  made  impera- 
tive by  the  '  Mines  Regulation  Act.'  '  Freedom  of  Gontract,' 
which  used  to  be  a  watch-cry  of  the  Liberals  and  Political 
Economists,  now  finds  its  chief  upholders  among  the  Gon- 
servatives.  Look,  too,  at  the  Education  Bate.  In  1889,  when 
Lord  Bussell  moved  that  J^10,000  should  be  added  to  the  Edu- 
cation Vote,  he  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  now,  although  the  rate  is  financially 
a  very  heavy  burden,  it  is  universally  approved.  From  these 
and  other  facts  of  the  day  one  may  see  how  far  the  nation 

chess,  Ac  Of  the  forty-three  libraries  one  oontains  eight  thousand  Tolnmes, 
others  contain  four  thousand,  and  others  range  from  three  thousand  five  hundred 
down  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tolumes.  Another  interesting;  fact  is  that  in 
some  of  these  houses  entertainments  axe  organized  by  the  assistants,  aided  by 
the  employers,  and  the  prooeeds  Cui  some  instances  as  muoh  as  £100)  are  given 
to  Taxions  publio  charities. 
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has  shifted  from  and  abjured  the  anti-social  doctrine  of 
*  every  one  for  himself,  and  woe  to  the  poor  and  the  weak ! ' 
which  was  temporarily  supreme  only  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Bright  and  Gobden  so  vehemently  opposed  the  first  'thin 
wedge*  then  driven  into  that  system.  It  was  truly  a  '  silver 
streak/  now  brightening  into  dawn,  and  destined  to  grow 
into  the  golden  day  of  the  future. 

The  present  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  vast  fortunes  made  in 
a  single  lifetime.  Commerce  creates  fortunes  far  exceeding 
those  possessed  by  territorial  magnates  and  the  accumulation 
of  generations.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  holds  ten 
millions  sterling  in  the  United  States  Bonds ;  Mr.  Mackay, 
the  lucky  owner  of  a  Nevada  mine,  is  known  to  hold  four 
millions  similarly  invested,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  income 
of  £'800,000  a  year.  This  is  a  perilous  spectacle  to  the  eyes 
of  Poverty  in  these  times  of  the  Proletariat.  The  very  wealthi- 
ness  of  the  few — the  gigantic  private  fortunes  which  abound, 
tempt  to  envy  and  bitter  discontent  the  millions  of  toiling 
poor;  yet  we  believe  that  ere  long  this  very  wealth  will  become 
a  bond  of  social  union,  an  agency  as  beneficent  as  it  is  power- 
ful.    Mr.  Brassey  says — 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  good  for  the  coantry  that  there  should  be 
a  large  number  of  individuals  enjoying  exceptional  fortunes,  in  painful 
contrast  with  the  less  favoured  condition  of  their  neighbours. 

•  Where,  then,  ah  I  where  shaU  Poverty  reside, 
To  *8cape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ?  ' 

Questions  of  legal  right  apart,  can  it  under  any  circumstances  be  made 
better  for  society  that  an  income  of  jB100,000  a  year  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  siugle  individual  rather  than  distributed  in  equal 
proportions  among  twenty  or  fifty  heads  of  families  ?  In  a  social  and 
intellectual  point  of  view  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  answer 
that  we  ought  to  give.  For  the  diffusion  of  culture,  and  science  and  art, 
for  carrying  on  works  of  beneficence,  the  labours  of  twenty  or  fifty 
persons  must  be  more  effective  than  the  labours  of  a  single  individual. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  operations,  such  as  the  beautSying  and  im- 
provement of  great  cities,  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  a  considerable  district,  or  the  creation  of  facilities  of  communication 
by  sea  and  land — the  Menai  Bridge,  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway,  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable,  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  examples — where  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained,  while  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  society,  is  one  which 
cannot  prove  remunerative  to  the  promoters  until  after  an  interval  of 
many  years.  Under  such  circumstances  the  capital  rec^uired  can  only  be 
furnished  by  the  State,  or  by  men  whose  incomes  are  m  excess  of  their 
immediate  wants  (pp.  86B-4). 

Monotony  is  dismal,  if  not  hideous ;  and  personal  equality 

is  against  nature.    As  well  expect,  or  desire,  that  all  the 

trees  of  the  forest  should  he  of  the  same  height,  as  that  all 
NO.  cxLm.  2 
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men  should  be  equal  in  wealth — or  in  anything  else.  What  is 
wanted,  what  alone  is  desirable,  is  not  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion or  equality  in  the  ownership  of  wealth,  but  that  great 
wealth  should  be  rightly  and  wisely  used.  That  *  Property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights '  was  first  said  in  regard 
to  Land ;  yet  Landed  wealth  is  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
manently under  public  criticism  and  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  Land,  also,  as  held  by  our  nobles,  has  social 
obligations  in  expenditure  which  do  not  attach  to  other  kinds 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  large  fortunes,  now  so  numerous,  made 
directly  from  the  employment  of  labour,  which  owe  most  to 
the  industrial  classes,  while  being  exempt  from  the  obligations 
of  the  nobility,  and  which  fortunes,  being  in  money,  do  not 
bulk  before  the  public  eye,  except  in  the  personal  expenditure 
of  the  owners.  Vast  wealth  is  a  care  and  heavy  responsibility 
to  all  but  fools  and  spendthrift^ ;  and,  if  unaccompanied  by 
the  sense  of  doing  good,  to  all  but  misers  it  must  be  as  much 
a  weariness  and  burden  as  a  pleasure.  The  hero  of  M. 
Daudet's  powerful  novel,  the  *Nabab,'  expresses  something 
more  than  his  own  feelings  when  he  exclaims — 

All  I  I  havo  known  what  it  Ir  to  iight  with  misery  hand  to  hand,  and  it 
is  a  dire  struggle.  But  to  contend  with  a  superfluity  of  riches,  to  defend 
one's  happiness,  honours,  and  peace  of  mind  behind  a  crumbling  mass 
of  gold,  that  crushes  you  as  it  falls,  is  a  far  more  repugnant  and  dis- 
heartening struggle.  Never,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  poverty,  have  I 
suffered  the  weariness,  the  agony,  the  sleepless  anxieties,  which  Wealth 
has  brought  upon  me — Wealth,  that  dreaded,  hated,  choking  burden  ! 

The  greatest  luxury  of  superfluous  wealth  is  in  giving  it 
away.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  if  surrounded  by  unhappiness. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  '  enlightened  selfishness,'  the  greatest 
pleasure  a  man  can  have  is  in  mitigating  the  misfortunes  or 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  those  of  his  circle.  And,  beyond 
that  comparatively  narrow  sphere,  lies,  in  widening  circles, 
the  Nation  itself.  There^  in  his  native  town — the  village 
where  he  was  bom,  or  the  city  wherein  he  has  worked  and 
prospered — should  he  not  like  to  benefit  those  places  and  be 
remembered  as  their  benefactor  ?  It  is  in  these  and  such- 
like forms  of  expenditure  that,  under  the  growing  social  spirit, 
our  large  industrial  fortunes  will  more  and  more  be  expended. 
Landed  wealth,  we  repeat,  has  an  ample  scope  for  its  bene- 
ficial expenditure  upon  the  land  itself ;  it  is  the  fortunes  of 
our  commercial  millionaires  which  will  chiefly  and  specially 
go  in  benefits  to  the  toiling  millions,  and  in  services  to  the 
public.    Athens  of  old  was  certainly  not  a  very  wealthy  city; 
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but  the  spirit  of  citizenship — we  would  say  of  Comtnunistii, 
but  for  the  frightful  misuse  of  that  word  and  distortion  of 
that  principle  recently  witnessed  in  France — was  highly  de- 
veloped :  so  that  if  a  grand  drama  was  to  be  put  upon  the  stage, 
some  noble  edifice  to  be  erected,  or  the  State  to  be  aided  in  a 
great  crisis,  it  was  the  wealthy  citizens  who  voluntarily,  and 
also  as  a  recognized  duty,  came  forward  to  defray  the  expense. 

Should  any  one  think  that,  in  thus  writing,  I  hold  up  too 
high  an  ideaJ,  I  would  ask  him  to  look  around,  and  he  will 
see  that  what  I  preach  is  already  being  practised.  And  what 
is  now  appearing  as  a  new  usage  is  only  what  prevailed  on  a' 
grand  scale  in  this  country,  and  in  some  others,  in  the  olden 
time.  It  was  private  wealth  that  built  the  grand  halls  and 
towers  of  Oxford,  and  that  supplied  endowments  for  these  and 
countless  other  seats  of  learning.  It  was  private  wealth  that 
raised  nearly  all  of  our  finest  abbeys  and  grandest  cathedrals. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its  noble  architecture  and  beneficent 
purpose,  was  a  splendid  outcome  of  private  generosity  for  a 
national  and  patriotic  object.  Historians,  in  recording  the 
origin  of  that  magnificent  building,  and  philanthropists,  in 
lamenting  the  decay  of  patriotic  spirit  and  individual  sacrifice 
or  self-denial,  have  frequently  asked,  *  Who  can  hope  to  see 
a  Greenwich  Hospital  erected  in  these  latter  times  ?  *  Our 
country  has  been  passing  through  a  transition-state — a  very 
long  one,  it  is  true.  Social  duty,  in  its  old  forms,  died  out ; 
feudalism,  trade  guilds,  &c.,  disappeared  ;  and  under  the 
modem  spirit  of  individual  freedom.  Society  had  to  start  upon 
anew  course,  in  which,  naturally,  the  individual  predominated. 
Individual  energy  and  individual  rights  repelled  State  action^ 
in  the  national  ongoings,  while  the  nation,  the  social  com- 
munity, sank  greatly  into  disregard.  The  well-being  of  the 
community  was  believed  to  be  best  promoted  by  each  man  or 
class  pushing  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
The  conception  of  the  Nation,  in  fact,  became  not  that  of  an 
organic  whole,  but  of  an  infinity  of  parts  ;  not  a  common- 
wealth, but  so  many  millions  of  units  each  striving  for  him- 
self, on  the  watch  to  profit  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbours,  and 
owing  no  duty  to  those  who  could  not  hold  their  own  in  the 
scramble  and  melee  of  unlimited  competition. 

It  was  a  healthy  training,  but  it  would  be  a  most  unsatis- 
factory goal.  The  regime  was  Spartan-like  in  its  severity ; 
but  in  Sparta  the  object  was  all  for  the  State,  as  here  for  the 
individual.  And  now,  having  completed  the  combative  stage 
of  youth,  during  which  class  has  fought  against  class,  and 
individualism  has  been  supreme^  the   moHlern    system   is 
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approaching  maturity;  the  yearning  for  social  concord  is 
promoted  by  the  very  vastness  and  fierceness  of  the  class- 
antagonism  ;  and  once  more  the  Nation,  the  social  commu- 
nity, begins  to  rise  before  men's  thoughts  like  a  grand  temple 
to  DC  completed  and  perfected,  and  to  which  each  individual 
owes  a  distinct  duty.  We  are  a  long  way  off  from  the  time 
when  the  nation  will  be  so  ameliorated  and  harmonized  in  all 
its  parts  that  men  may  regard  it,  like  the  world-famous 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  as  an  edifice  upon  which  they  need 
bestow  their  gifts  of  wealth  or  service  only  in  that  most 
joyous  and  luxurious  form,  of  adorning  and  beautifying.  There 
is  still  much  hard  and  thankless  work  to  be  done  :  even  the 
outer  buttresses  have  to  be  built ;  and  instead  of  embellishing 
the  dome,  as  with  the  glowing  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  we 
have  still  to  look  after  the  pillars  and  arches  lest  the  roof 
itself  fall  in  upon  us. 

The  *  irony  of  events,*  as  exhibited  alike  in  imperial  history 
and  in  social  progress, — the  *Fate,*  which  hangs  so  gloomily 
over  the  grand  Greek  Dramas,  and  whose  operation  furnishes 
the  climax  in  so  many  of  George  Eliot's  works  of  fiction, 
in  no  shape  appears  to  me  so  striking  and  appalling  as  in 
these  two  things  : — Firstly,  that  both  States  and  individuals 
are  so  often  overwhelmed  or  wholly  destroyed  in  the  very 
hour  when  they  have  fairly  entered  upon  a  new  and  better 
career ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  best  improvements  and  social 
triumphs  remain  unattainable  when  they  are  most  wanted, 
and  only  arrive  when  we  could  pretty  well  do  without  them  ! 

How  often  has  it  happened  .that  a  Government  or  an 
individual,  tardily  become  wise,  regenerate,  and  entering 
joyously  on  a  fine  career,  has  abruptly  been  overwhelmed  I)}' 
the  faults  of  the  Past  suddenly  surging  up  from  behind, — like 
some  strong  swimmer  who,  escaping  from  the  toils  of  the  sea, 
and  with  foot  planted  on  the  firm  sand,  suddenly  hears  the 
roar  of  a  rushing  wave  from  the  angry  ocean  behind  him, 
which  rises  high  over  his  head  and  sweeps  him  back  help- 
lessly into  the  abyss.  A  Poland  becomes  politically  wise ;  the 
cry  of  unpatriotic  factions  is  dying  away ;  when  suddenly  the 
foe  from  without  rashes  in — and  Finis  Polonice !  France,  in 
1789,  gave  as  noble  a  display  of  self-reformation  as  the  world 
ever  beheld:  the  King  became  simply  the  head  of  the  nation ; 
the  nobles,  the  goyeming  classes  enthusiastically  abjured  their 
privileges,  and  the  purest  philanthropy  became  popular  and 
supreme.  But  suddenly  the  untrained  masses  broke  into 
ferocity ;  '  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  opened ;  *  and 
ihe  happy  land  became  a  hell  upon  earth.    In  truth,  the  very 
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greatness  of  the  happy  change  so  suddenly  accomplished  in 
1789  helped  to  destroy  it.  The  light  of  the  new  philanthropy 
suddenly  revealed  the  hideousness  of  the  past  thraldom  and 
sufferings ;  and  the  untutored  masses,  instead  of  gratitude, 
thought  only  of  savage  revenge.  Society,  despite  the  accom- 
plishment of  brilliant  triumphs — and  those  of  France  in  1789 
were  the  most  brilliant  in  history — is  only  safe  when  the  work 
of  improvement  has  never  been  abjured,  and  when,  although 
progress  may  be  small,  social  concord  has  always  been  kept 
m  view  as  a  recognized  goal. 

This  condition  of  social  security  cannot  be  said  to  prevail 
in  some  of  the  Continental  countries,  least  of  all  in  Bussia ; 
and  any  social  revolution  in  that  most  colossal  of  empires 
would  have  an  effect  upon  Europe  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  present  century,  although  nearing  its  close, 
may  witness  an  uprising  of  the  *  proletariat '  on  the  Continent, 
at  the  very  prospect  of  which  humanity  shudders.  We  are 
happy  to  believe  that  no  such  danger  awaits  our  own  country. 
The  labouring  classes  know  that  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition engages  the  thoughts  of  the  State  and  the  community 
at  large.  We  scruple  to  say  that  Legislation  has  done  nearly 
all  that  it  can  or  wUl  do.  It  has  done  so,  no  doubt,  so  far  as 
regards  the  prevailing  ideas  and  theories  of  administration ; 
but  these  may  change,  as  they  have  changed  in  the  past.  And 
I  feel  confident  that  the  direct  action  of  the  State,  in  works 
of  national  usefulness,  will  ere  long  be  carried  far  beyond 
what  the  influence  of  '  established  doctrines'  would  at  present 
permit.*  But  the  '  Social  Question,'  which  is  so  formidable 
an  embarrassment  on  the  Continent,  is  ahready  solved  in 
principle  here.  In  fact,  as  seems  to  me,  the  progress  has 
advanced  much  further  than  is  generally  observed.  For 
example,  the  main  incentive  to  social  discontent  and  revolt 
is  the  sight  of  ill-spent  surplus  wealth ;  and  no  form  of  wealth 
is  so  exempt  from  social  responsibilities,  or  may  elude  public 
criticism  so  much,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  nouveaux  riches — of 
private  individuals  who  have  amassed  vast  wealth  in  their 
own  lifetime  in  trade.  And  to  this  class  belong  absolutely 
the  whole  of  the  new  fortunes  which  are  so  rapidly  multi- 
plying in  our  midst.  But  now,  owing  to  the  commmgled 
influence  of  various  causes,  these  colossal  fortunes,  instead  of 

*  On  the  question  of  State-action  with  a  view  'to  develop  the  natural 
reflonroes  of  the  Coimtiy  and  the  prodaotive  powers  of  the  People,'  I  expressed 
my  views  a  dozen  years  a|;o  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  *  The  Science  of 
Finance,*  and  more  folly  in  a  treatise  on  'The  State,  the  Fd<»r,  and  the 
Coontiy,'  published  in  1870. 
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being  designed  to-  found  hereditarily  wealthy  families,  are 
being  dispersed  by  their  makers  in  works  of  public  and  social 
beneficence.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  when  the  princely 
gift  of  Peabody  roused  the  whole  country  in  marvelling  admi- 
ration ;  but  already  such  a  use  of  surplus  wealth  is  becoming 
a  duty  widely  recognized.  Largo  and  beautiful  parks  for  the 
people,  stately  town-halls,  museums,  public  libraries,  and 
well-endowed  colleges,  where  the  working  classes  have  the 
highest  as  well  as  all  the  useful  fields  of  knowledge  opened  to 
them — such  are  the  uses  to  which  surplus  wealth  is  now  being 
devoted — nobly  as  regards  their  object,  and  with  infinitely 
more  enjoyment  to  its  owners  than  if  it  remained  unspent,  to 
figure  in  a  will. 

It  were  foolish  to  pry  curiously  into  the  motives  which  pro- 
duce these  splendid  gifts.  Granted  that  personal  interests 
play  their  part — that  civic  renown,  perhaps  the  honours  of 
the  State,  may  be  hoped  for  in  return — and  that  what  the 
French  call  la  mnnie  de  la  j^erpctiiite,  the  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered after  death,  has  its  share  in  inspiring  those  gifts  to  the 
nation  :  are  not  all  these  considerations  natural  and  honour- 
able in  themselves,  and  such  as  form  the  ordinary  supports 
and  motives  to  virtuous  conduct  in  all  shapes?  And  even 
upon  the  lowest  grounds,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  National 
sentiment  must  bo  rising  into  prominence  when  acts  in  accord 
with  that  sentiment  are  seen  to  be  the  most  certain  means  of 
obtaining  the  applause  and  approbation  of  society  ? 

The  Social  spirit,  we  repeat,  is  growing  rapidly,  and  a 
great  and  beneficent  change  is  much  further  advanced  than  is 
generally  observed.  The  magnitude  of  the  organizations  of 
labour  against  capital,  the  growing  severity  of  strikes,  and 
the  vast  losses  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  commercial  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom,  tend  to  hide  from  view  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
which  already  robs  class-antagonism  of  its  worst  features, 
and  which  will  ere  long  prove  a  solvent  under  which  the 
present  trade-organizations  will  become  associative  and  cease 
to  be  combative.  The  goal  is  still  distant,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
in  sight.  Great  changes  often  steal  over  us  unawares,  and, 
like  passengers  in  a  smooth-gliding  ship,  we  may  be  entering 
a  new  harbour  while  still  thinking  we  lie  at  ai^chor  in  the 
old  one.  So,  in  an  August  morning  among  the  Scottish 
hills,  I  have  seemed  to  be  still  in  night,  when  the  sun  was 
already  in  the  heavens ;  and,  unthinking,  we  sometimes  fail  to 
perceive  the  dawn  merely  owing  to  the  mists  which  are 
ushering  in  an  unusnally  golden  day. 

B.  H.  PATTEB80N. 
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Art.  II. — Father  Curd's  New  Translation  of  the 
Gospels;  or^  a  Eoman  Catholic  Priest  on  the 
State  of  his  Church. 

(1)  II  Nuovo   Testamento.     Yolgarizzato  ed  eposta  in   Note 

esegetiche  e  morali.    Da  Carlo  M.  Cubci,  Sac. 

(2)  The  New  TestametU.  Translated  and  expounded  in  Exegetical 

and  Practical  Notes.   By  Charles  M.  Curci,  Priest.  Turin, 
Borne,  and  Florence.     1879. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  figure  in  all  the  body  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  at  the  present  time  is 
the  author  of  this  book — Carlo  Curci,  *  priest,*  as  he  curtly 
calls  himself;  'Father  Curci,'  as  he  is  commonly  called; 
and  *  Priest  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,'  as  it  is  usual  for 
Jesuits  to  style  themselves,  and  as  Father  Curci  is  still 
entitled  to  call  himself.  And  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  body  of 
exegetical  and  practical  notes  considerably  exceeding  in  bulk 
that  of  the  text,  by  such  a  man,  must  afford  a  most  interesting 
subject  of  examination  and  observation.  But  such  an  exami- 
nation would  require,  and  would  be  well  worth  a  far  more 
extended  and  lengthened  study  than  could  be  presented 
efficaciously  in  such  an  article  as  the  present.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  writer  is  only  to  deal — and  that  not  exhaus- 
tively— with  the  preface  which  Father  Curci  has  prefixed  to 
his  work,  and  which  the  reader  will  soon  perceive  to  be  of 
no  small  interest  and  importance. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  first  be  said,  sufficient  to  let  the 
reader,  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  on  this  examination  for 
himself,  know  what  Father  Curci*s  work  is — at  least  materially. 
The  translation  is  printed  in  a  large  imperial  octavo  form,  in 
two  parallel  columns,  one  containing  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
other  the  new  translation.  At  the  foot  of  each  page — occu- 
pjring  for  the  most  part  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  it — is 
the  new  body  of  commentary,  exegetical  and  moral,  or 
practical.  The  two  volumes  published  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember contain  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A 
third,  containing  the  Epistles,  is  to  appear  shortly.  The  two 
volumes  contain  864  very  large  pages,  besides  52  closely 
printed  pages  of  preface.  They  are  very  handsomely  got  up  ; 
and  are  published  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  sixteen 
(paper)  francs — ^less  than  fourteen  francs  in  gold.  Nothing 
appears  from  title-page  to  colophon  of  the  old  forms  of 
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*  imprimatur/  '  nihil  obstat/  and  the  rest ;  but  on  the  last 
page  of  the  second  volume  is  a  note  stating  that  the  volumes 
are  published  'with  the  approbation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority' — a  by  no  means  unimportant  or  uninteresting 
statement,  as  will  be  seen. 

Though  the  present  writer  cannot,  as  has  been  said,  under- 
take the  very  large  and  arduous  task  of  examining  and  giving 
an  account  of  Father  Gurci's  translation  and  his  notes,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  preface,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of 
this  paper,  to  give  him  in  as  few  words  as  may  be  a  portion 
of  Father  Gurci's  own  account  of  the  ideas  and  purposes 
which  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  task. 

It  wiU  be  said  (remarks  Curci),  Does  not  Italy  possess  the  BiMe  of 
the  exceUeut  Monsignore  Martini,  -which  has  been  for  so  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergj'  and  the  laity  ?  What  need  was  there  then  to 
make  another  ?  Truly  it  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  great  zeal  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  that  we  should  have  remained  with  only  that  translation 
for  no  less  than  a  centurv  (Martini's  translation  was  first  pnbhshed  in 
Turin,  from  1769  to  1781),  without  our  ever  having  thought  of  i)roducing 
anything  that  might  be  better  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  a  society  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  has,  with  incredible  rapidity,  become 
altogether  other  tlian  it  then  was.  The  scriptures  certainly  remain  the 
same,  but  the  equipments  destined  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
them,  and  to  render  it  profitable — translation,  exegesis,  and  practical  ap- 
plication, that  is  to  say — ought  to  answer  to  the  various  exigencies  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  intended  to  be  of  service.  And  if  the  first  two 
of  these  are  always  by  their  nature  susceptible  of  improvement,  the  third 
may  in  certain  cases  require  modification  under  pain  of  remaining  barren 
of  tliose  fruits  which  are  principally  expected  from  it.  Treating  of  these 
three  heads,  I  will  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  each  of  them,  as  to  the 
desirabihty,  or  rather  the  necessity,  that  some  one  should  attempt  the 
amelioration  in  question.  But  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
would  be  something  more  than  wonderful  if  a  work  of  this  kind  (Martini's 
translation),  which  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had 
still  preserved  its  primitive  freshness,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  greatly 
changed  tendencies  of  our  century,  now  so  near  its  end. 

Having  thus  justified  the  effort  to  produce  a  new  and 
ameliorated  translation  and  commentary,  and  having  given 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Vulgate  (of  which  he  remarks  that 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine  it  so  faultless  as  to  need  no 
improvement),  Father  Curci  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  general, 
which  I  think  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  read. 

Whoever  reads  (says  he)  a  language  foreign  to  him,  makes,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  a  mental  verfdoxi,  substituting,  step  by  step,  his  own 
words  and  forms  for  those  which  are  not  his  own.    But  in  the  process  of 
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this  snbstitntion,  equivoques  and  changes  of  no  unimportant  nature  arise, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  find  the  word  thai 
fully  corresponds  to  that  which  he  would  translate.  And  yet  more  than 
in  the  case  of  simple  words,  the  matter  is  difficult  when  habits  of  mind 
and  their  mentally  exchangeable  belongings  are  concerned ;  and  most  of 
all  in  the  case  of  figurative  expressions,  proper  to  the  mental  constitution 
of  each  nation,  and  frequently  without  any  corresponding  figure  in  another 
tongue.  The  confusion  of  ideas  arising  from  the  supposed  aynonymaus- 
nesa  of  words  and  phrases,  which  has  been  severely  animadverted  on  by 
Fisher,  in  his  erudite  *  Prolusions,*  and  by  our  own  Tommaseo,  in  the  preface 
to  his  ^  Synonyms,'  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  right  imderstanding  of  the 
scriptures,  specially  by  reason  of  the  Hebrew  idioms,  in  which  the  ideas 
first  presented  themselves,  and  of  the  Greek  forms  with  which  they  were 
subsequently  invested.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  they 
were  reclothed  at  their  birth  ;  since,  although  the  authors  wrote  in  Greek, 
their  vernacular  was  nevertheless  a  Semitic  language  ;  and  thus  the  words 
are,  indeed,  Greek  (in  St.  Luke,  who  was  a  good  Grecian,  they  are  of 
entire  purity),  but  the  forms  are  almost  always  those  of  the  maternal  idiom. 
When  no  heed  is  given  to  these  £eu;ts,  and  the  Latin  words  are  without 
more  ado  rendered  by  vernacular  phrases,  either  suggested  by  fading 
school  recollections,  or  by  the  unsafe  guidance  of  hurriedly  composed 
vocabularies,  there  is  great  danger  of  not  discovering  the  true  sense  of 
some  texts,  and  sometimes  of  obtaining  unintelligible  nonsense. 

Having  spoken  of  the  aids  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  derived  from  due  attention  to  the  points 
he  has  been  insisting  on,  Father  Curci  proceeds  to  give  the 
reader  two  examples,  in  which  want  of  attention  to  *  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  very  small  matter  in  language,  the  articles,* 
has  led  to  mistranslation  involving  serious  difficulty  of  inter- 
pretation. It  will  be  observed  that  our  English  version  is, 
according  to  Curci,  as  faulty  in  the  two  passages  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  Italian  translations. 

Jesus  (Matthew  ix.  13),  answering  the  Pharisees,  who  were  scandahzed 
at  his  frequenting  the  company  of  sinners,  says,  *  Non  vent  vocare  juaiosy 
Bed  peccatores'  And  lo  I  our  translators,  not  even  excepting  Diodati, 
who  was  an  almost  superstitious  follower  of  the  Greek,  translate  the 
phrase,  '  Non  venni  a  chiamare  i  giusti,  ma  i  peccatori  " — I  came  not 
to  call  the  just,  but  sinners,  &c. — Whereupon,  however,  this  question 
arises :  What  just  men  did  Jesus  find  in  the  world  who  had  no  need  to  be 
called  by  Him,  or  who  were  just  without  His  caUing?  Many  interpreters 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  best  they  may  with  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
repUes,  as,  indeed,  tliey  must  needs  be,  inasmuch  as  they  are  based  on  the 
false  supposition  Uiat  Jesus  said  what  the  translators  represent  Him  to 
have  said.  But  if  the  Greek  text  is  consulted,  it  will  be  found  tliat  tliose 
two  substantives  are  without  the  definite  article ;  and  that  He  really  said, 
*  I  came  not  to  call  just  men  '  (of  which  there  were  without  Him  none), 
'  but  sinners '  (which  all  were).  This  is  rendered  the  more  certain  from 
the  &ct  that  the  Syro-Chaldee,  like  the  Hebrew,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
though  it  had  no  articles  properly  so  called,  had  particles,  which  per- 
fectly sapplied  the  place  of  them,  as  is  shown  at  large  by  Gesenius  (Lex. 
p.  289)  and  Winer  ('Grammatik  des  Nentest.  Spraohidioms,'  6  Aufl.) 
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I  consider  it  certain,  therefore,  that  Oar  Lord,  when  He  pronounced  the 
words  in  question,  did  not  use  tlie  article,  as  neither  did  Matthew,  who 
reported  tlio  words  in  the  same  language.  The  Vulgate  is  not  in  fault, 
because  the  Latin  has  no  articles,  which  is  a  gi'oat  defect  in  that  most 
noble  ancient  tongue.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  imdcrstood  from  the 
sense,  that  in  the  passage  in  question  a  detoriuinato  and  existing  thing 
could  not  have  been  spoken  of.  And  the  translator  who,  turning  tlie 
words  into  a  language  furnished  with  articles  (as  are  all  modei-n  languages, 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  origin  as  well  as  those  derived  from 
the  Latin),  introduced  the  article,  and  thus  caused  a  difficulty  to  arise, 
which  does  not  exist,  has  no  excuse.  Similarly  (Jolm  xx.  22),  Jesus  risen, 
breathing  on  the  Apostles,  Ba,id,*AccipUc  Spiritum  Sanctum*  (*  Keceive  3*0 
the  Holy  Ghost*).  And  our  versions  render  the  words,  ^JRi<:cvcic  lo  S2)iriio 
Santo,'  But  how  is  this?  Was  not  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  to  them 
after  the  Ascension  ?  And  if  the  apostles  received  It  then,  what  could 
they  have  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  But,  in  fact,  Jesus  did  not 
say,  Becelve  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  said,  as  in  the  Greek,  *  Receive  Holy 
Spirit ;  '  meaning  a  x^artial  participation  of  it  confined  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  it  was  imparted  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  power  of  re- 
mitting sins.  But  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  of  the  Divine  persons, 
the  promise  that  It  was  to  be  received  when  Jesus  had  ascended  to 
heaven,  as  accordingly  took  place,  remained  imaltered. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  follow  further  Father  Curci'R 
exposition  of  the  method  ho  has  pursued  in  the  preparation  of 
his  translation  and  notes.  But  considerations  of  space  com- 
pel me  to  refer  those  interested  in  such  matters  to  his  pages  ; 
while  we  turn  to  that  portion  of  his  preface  which  sets  forth 
more  generally  the  state  of  things  in  the  Eoman  Church — a 
state  of  things  which  renders,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  work  as 
he  has  laboured  at  urgently  necessary.  For  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  by  many  readers  that 
Father  Curci,  the  highly  esteemed  and,  one  may  say,  cele- 
brated member  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  published  some  four 
years  ago  five  volumes  of  'Exegetical  and  Moral  Lectures 
on  the  Four  Gospels,'  to  which  work,  as  to  the  present 
volumes,  a  long  preface  was  prefixed.  This  preface  was  pub- 
lished also  separately,  and  had  in  that  form  a  very  much 
larger  circulation  than  the  lectures  themselves.  In  fact,  it 
produced  a  violent  and  dangerous  storm  in  the  Church.  At 
that  time  the  energies — one  may  not  unfairly  say  the  entire 
energies — of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  directed  to  the 
hopes  and  possibilities  of  recovering  that  temporal  power  of 
which  the  Pontiff  had  been  deprived.  And  the  main  scope  of 
Father  Corci's  preface  was  to  combat  the  wisdom,  or  at  all 
events  the  opportuneneBS,  of  all  such  endeavours  and  hopes. 
Not  that  the  cdebrated  Jesuit  condemned  or  disapproved  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  principality  and  temporal  power  by  the 
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Head  of  the  Church.  Such,  he  said,  had  been  God's  disposi- 
tion and  the  purpose  of  His  Divine  Providence;  and  that 
condition  of  things  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  if  it 
could  be  restored,  eminently  salutary  to  the  human  race.  It 
was  for  the  world  which  had,  in  its  blindness  and  wickedness, 
destroyed  that  condition  of  things,  to  rue  and  suffer  for  the 
loss  of  it.  For  the  Church,  though  it  had  been  the  means  of 
enabling  her  to  accomplish  for  mankind  much  that  could  not 
otherwise,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  attained — the  condi- 
tion of  wealth,  honour,  and  power  resulting  from  that  temporal 
power  had  often  been  a  great  and  sore  temptation  to  those 
enjoying  them.  It  might  well  be  that  that  condition  of  things 
had  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  a  beneficently 
Divine  Providence  for  the  retempering  and  purifying  of  the 
Church.  The  promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  Church,  it  was 
eloquently  urged,  were  vainly  quoted  and  relied  upon  by  those 
who  looked  to  the  not  remote  restoration  of  the  Pontiff  to  the 
position  he  had  lost.  Christ,  it  was  argued  and  shown,  had 
never  made  any  promise  of  temporal  prosperity,  much  less  of 
temporal  sovereignty  to  His  Church.  If  the  gates  of  hell 
should  never  prevail  against  it,  the  Divine  meaning  unmis- 
takeably  was  that  the  spiritual  truths  entrusted  to  its  keeping 
should  never  perish  or  be  lost.  Looking  again  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  matter,  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  think- 
ing that  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  was,  within 
any  period  not  beyond  human  ken,  in  any  degree  probable. 
There  were,  said  Curci,  no  indications  whatever  that  *  the 
revolution ' — which  in  Bomanist  ecclesiastical  language 
means  all  the  modern,  social,  and  intellectual  tendencies  that 
have  so  notably  changed  the  face  and  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
specially  of  Italy,  within  the  last  half  century — was  at  all 
likely  to  be  arrested  in  its  onward  course.  With  great  bold- 
ness and  notable  candour,  he  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
men*  who  had  begim  this  '  revolution '  had  been  educated  by 
the  Church  when  she  had  been  in  the  plentitude  of  her  power! 
They  had  been  in  her  hands  to  fashion,  and  she  had  moulded 
them  80  f  From  all  which  the  writer  concluded  that  the  task 
which  now  lay  before  the  Church  was  not  to  strive  after,  to 
intrigue  for,  or  spend  its  energies  in  sighing  for,  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power,  but  to  labour  in  singleness  of  spirit 
for  the  recovery  of  its  hold  on,  and  influence  over  the  world, 
by  those  same  means  by  which,  with  God's  help  and  blessing, 
it  had  first  acquired  spiritual  power  and  influence. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  doctrines  such  as  these,  put  forth 

*  Of  comrse  the  author  is  speaking  here  of  Italy. 
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by  one  of  Buch  standing  in  tho  Chui'cli,  and  who  had  hitherto 
l)een  held  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  pillars,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful  and  offensive  to  Pius  the  Ninth 
and  his  Jesuit  friends  and  supporters.  A  perfect  tempest  of 
anger  and  dismay  was  occasioned  by  the  Jesuit's  audacious 
utterances.  Curci  was  visited  with  ecclesiastical  censure, 
his  preface  was  condemned,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  He  was  and  is  too  good  and  earnest  a 
churchman,  and  too  attached  a  member  of  the  society  which 
had  been  his  world  during  the  whole  of  his  intellectual  life, 
not  to  have  been  bitterly  pained  and  afflicted  by  these 
measures.  At  the  same  time  both  the  Vatican  and  the  fathers 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus  were  only  too  desirous,  if  it  could  in 
any  way  be  managed,  to  avoid  an  open  and  scandalous 
rupture  with  such  a  man.  Curci,  too,  on  his  side,  was 
unavoidably  bound,  not  only  by  his  oath,  but  by  his  theories, 
to  believe  and  assert  that  the  decision  of  the  Pontiflf  was  in- 
fallible, and  that  it  was  his  boundon  duty  to  bow  to  it.  And 
tho  result  was  a  declaration,  which  the  Church  chose  to 
consider  a  retractation,  but  which  Curci  maintained  was  in 
truth  not  such,  was  made  by  him,  the  sentence  of  exinilsion 
from  the  Company  was  rescinded,  and  a  (very  hollow)  truce 
was  patched  up  between  him  and  the  Vatican. 

But  on  the  7th  of  February,  1878,  Pius  the  Ninth  died,  and 
after  a  very  short  conclave  Giovacchino  Pecci,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Perugia,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Few  men,  even 
of  those  probably  who  elected  him,  knew  how  very  great  a 
change  in  the  policy,  direction,  and  tendencies  of  the  Church 
the  election  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  bring  about.  But  those 
who  had  the  means  of  observing  the  currents  of  the  Vatican 
world  soon  became  aware  that  in  very  many  respects  old 
things  had  passed  away  and  many  things  had  become  now. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  those  who  knew  what  the  new  Pope  was 
doing  and  saying  had  very  good  reason  to  feel  sure  that  no 
such  great  dissidence  could  exist  between  Father  Curci  and  Leo 
tho  Thirteenth  as  had  existed  betwen  him  and  Pius  the  Ninth. 
Giovanni  Pecci,  the  Pope's  brother,  since  created  a  cardinal, 
was  in  early  life  a  Jesuit,  but  had  quitted  tho  Company  on 
account  of  differences  of  view  on  philosophical  subjects.  He 
had  thus  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Curci,  and  the  views 
and  tendencies  of  the  two  men  were  calculated  to  keep  them' 
intimate.  Giovanni  Pecci  had  been  appointed  by  his  brother 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  And  when  Curci  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution  he  had  provoked,  in  want  of  an  asylum,  and 
when  the  bigoted  superior  of  the  BasUian  monastery  at  Grotta 
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Perrata,  whither  he  had  wished  to  retire,  refused  to  receive 
him,  Giovanni  Pecci,  with  the  approbation,  of  course,  of  the 
Pope,  offered  him  hospitality  in  his  quarters  in  the  Vatican. 
And  while  he  was  there  several  long  and  important  interviews 
took  place  between  him  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth.* 

Thus  much  of  Father  Curci's  recent  history  it  seemed 
advisable  to  rehearse,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand aright  and  fully  appreciate  the  importance  and  the 
special  interest  attaching  to  his  new  work,  and  particularly 
to  the  very  remarkable  and  even  startling  utterances  in  the 
preface  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it. 

Considering  that  the  urgent  need  of  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken was  occasioned  and  made  evident  by  the  present 
conditions  of  European  society.  Father  Curci  begins  by  setting 
himself  to  examine  and  set  forth  \vhat  those  conditions  are. 
Having  spoken  briefly  of  the  changes  in  governments,  and  in 
the  theories  held  by  the  world  respecting  them,  he  goes  on  to 

say- 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  possible  (at  the  time  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  changes)  to  leave  to  the  Church  the  power  of  securing  the 
welfare  of  souls  in  the  new  order  of  things,  as  it  had  done  under  the  old, 
without  diminishing  the  terrestrial  safeguards  with  which  she  was  fur- 
nished (i.e.,  the  temporal  power),  and  without  in  any  respect  impeding  or 
rendering  difficult  her  external  action.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  were 
due  to  tlie  anti-religious  rancour  which  was  breathed  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  by  the  French  philosopliism,  or  whether  to  the  obscuration  of 
Cliristian  principles  in  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  fact  is  that  the  world 
feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  tliat  the  Church,  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  would  have  been  found  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new.  And  thus  to  the  resolute  determination  of  modem 
society  to  govern  itself  was  added  a  determination  no  less  resolute  to 
remove  and  keep  the  Church  far  away  from  all  participation,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  public  life,  social,  civU,  or  poHtical.  So  that,  if  my  observation 
does  not  deceive  me,  it  may  be  witli  truth  affirmed  that  in  general  tlie 
peculiar  character  of  tlie  world  at  the  present  day,  in  this  respect,  is  that 
of  a  democracy  constituted  from  those  elements  alone  which  nature 
supplies  men  with,  and  thorouglily  determined  to  concede  to  the  Church 
nothing  more  than  that  which  is  duo  by  the  effect  of  the  laws  common  to 
all  her  members  and  ministers  in  their  quality  of  simple  citizens.  I  do 
not  know  that  when  this  system  was  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (for  the  origin  of  the  system  is  no  less  ancient),  men 
had  as  clear  a  conception  as  they  have  at  the  present  day.  But  in  the 
germ  the  conception  was  such  as  I  have  described.  And  it  has  gradually 
been  rendered  more  clear  by  the  successive  efforts,  constantly  increasing 
in  vigoiu',  which  have  been  made  for  the  realization  of  it  during  the  last 
century. 

*  This  was  strennously  denied  by  those  who  were  in  bitter  opposition  to  the 
line  of  polioy  which  the  new  Pope  was  adopting,  and  by  their  friends  of  the  press. 
Bat  the  reader  may  securely  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
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He  proceeds  to  express  bis  opinion  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  afford  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  tendency  of 
modem  society  thus  de8cril)ed  is  likely  to  be  shortly  altered. 
He  is  aware,  ho  says,  that  many  persons  of  great  piety  and 
learning  are  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  things  thus  character- 
ized cannot  last  long.  But  considering  that  'the  opinion 
held  on  this  point  is  of  the  gravest  in;portance  as  regards 
many  of  the  exterior  means*  to  be  used  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,'  he  proceeds  to  examine  what  ground  there  may  be  for 
any  such  expectation. 

Meditatiug,  thoreforo  (he  continues),  on  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  am 
unable  to  see  any  impossibility  that  a  society  should  constitute  itself  and 
live  according?  to  the  principles  supjUied  by  nature  alone,  without  any 
regard  to  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  as  the  societies  did  for  forty 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  as  they  live  at  the  present  day  without  Him. 
The  saving  action  of  the  gospel  is  concerned  directly  only  with  in- 
dividuals ;  .  .  .  and  it  was  natural  that  the  faitli  of  individuals,  when 
very  general  and  vigorous,  should  impart  its  beneficent  oflfects  to  civil 
social  bodies  ;  as  at  the  i>resent  day,  by  reason  of  the  reverse,  individual 
faith  being  limited  to  a  few,  and  rendered  languid,  tliese  good  effects  dis- 
appear from  the  body  social,  lint  no  absolute  necessity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  gosx^el  that  it  should  operate  directly  on  human  bodies  social,  nor  is 
the  nature  of  these  any  absolute  reason  why  they  should  not  constitute 
and  maintain  themselves  without  it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
great  calamities  which  the  present  tendencies  of  society  are 
likely  to  produce  will  have  the  effect  of  l)ringing  men  back 
to  Christ.     But  he  has  no  such  expectation. 

Certain  it  is  (he  says)  that  great  calamities  may  often  have,  as  they 
often  have  hod,  the  happy  result  of  bringing  back  to  Christ  him  who, 
for  his  misfortune,  has  strayed  from  Him.  But  inasmuch  as  the  first 
condition  for  such  bringing  back  is  faith,  a  theologic  virtue  which  belongs 
not  to  nations  but  strictly  to  individuals,  it  follows  that  the  effect  in 
question  may  be  seen,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  in  individuals ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  history  has  any  record  of  such  a  result  in  the  case  of  civil 
bodies  or  nations.  At  all  events,  let  the  future  of  the  world  be  what  it 
may,  it  seems  to  me  indubitable  that  the  present  generations  throaghoat 
the  whole  of  Europe  will  never  allow  what  they  have  gained  to  pass  from 
out  of  their  hands.  And  their  successors  will  be  yet  more  tenacious  of 
it.  And  what  they  have  gained,  what  tliey  have  so  much  laboured  for, 
and  are  so  fond  of,  is  to  be  democratic  societies  strictly  laical  in  tlieir 
constitution,  in  so  fiaj:  as  this  second  quality  involves,  I  will  not  say  an 
opposition  to  everything  of  a  sacred  nature,  but  certainly  a  most  oom- 
plete  separation  firom  it.     If,  when  the  tendency  in  question  began  to 

*  The  thought  in  the  author's  mind  evidently  is :  Are  we  to  build  our  hopes  of 
zecovered  Churoh  influence  on  the  proflneot  of,  and  our  efforts  for,  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  status  of  the  Chunh,  or  on  exclusively  spixitual  endeaTonn 
for  the  extension  of  that  influenoe  T 
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show  itself  clearly  irresistible,  God  had  sent  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  whom  He  reserves  for  the  days  of  His  mercy,  when  He  in  truth  wills 
the  salvation  of  a  nation,  sach  a  man,  anticipating  the  course  of  events 
with  sagacious  mind,  and  separating  that  which  in  that  tendency  there 
was  of  true  and  good  from  their  contraries  (for  something  of  true  and 
good  there  is  always  in  human  things),  would  assuredly  have  directed 
the  movement  in  such  sort  as  to  render  it  Christian,  as  the  monarchies 
which  arose  from  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  were  Christian. 
For  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel  anything  in 
peculiar  opposition  to  a  popular  constitution ;  if,  indeed,  one  ought  not 
rather  to  say  that  there  are  elements  in  peculiar  harmony  with  it ;  if 
oi^y  because  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  men  of  the  people.  .  .  .  But 
if  we  look  to  facts  rather  than  to  reasoning,  let  any  one  say  whether  any 
societies  were  ever  seen  more  informed  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of 
His  gospel  than  were  the  Italian  medieval*  republics,  and  at  a  somewhat 
later  day  those  of  Switzerland.  So  that  even  the  modem  popular  sys- 
tems, differently  directed,  might  have  been  in  their  origin,  and  have 
continued  to  be.  Christian.  Accepting,  however,  the  fact  that  God  for 
His  own  holy  purposes  did  not  send  the  man  or  the  men  needed  for  that 
end,  and  accepting,  further,  the  fact  that  He  has  permitted  the  others 
(i,e,.  Christian  churchmen  and  those  thinking  with  them)  to  live  for 
many  years  in  the  perfectly  sincere  persuasion  that  they  could  interrupt 
the  movement  spoken  of,  by  using  to  that  end  means,  perhaps,  not 
always  admirable,  and  of  a  surety  not  always  calculated  to  interrupt  it, 
possibly  the  triumph  of  it  might  yet  have  been  for  some  short  space  de- 
layed. But  when  this  triumph  was  attained,  the  result  has  been  (i-.0., 
the  result  of  the  means  above  characterized),  that  the  movement  has 
become  very  much  more  irreligious  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
angry  passions  aroused,  and  the  suspicions  excited  during  the  struggle. 

The  reader  must  consider — and  the  consideration  is  a  signi- 
ficant one — ^the  difficulties  under  which  the  position  of  Father 
Curci  causes  him  to  write.  In  more  than  one  passage  of  this 
preface  it  is  necessary  to  '  read  between  the  lines.'  In  that 
just  quoted,  the  writer's  sense  might  have  been  more  simply 
and  clearly  expressed  by  an  untrammelled  writer,  by  directly 
censuring  the  entire  course  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Vatican  during  the  latter  years  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  as  having 
been  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  to  serve  the  true 
interests  of  the  Church. 

The  struggle,  however  (that  between  the  unchristianized 
world  and  the  Church),  continues  Father  Curci, 

May  be  considered  as  ended,  since,  in  truth,  the  world  lias  obtained 
all  that  it  desired,  and  in  some  countries  even  more  than  it  wished 
for.  Nor,  while  taking  good  care  not  to  strengthen  her  whom  it  deems 
an  enemy,  does  the  world  think  that  it  has  for  the  present  anything 
to  fear  t  from  the  Church,  weakened  as  she  is  in  her  external  means 


*  Sorely  this  appreciation  may  weU  be  controverted  I 
t  This  18  hardly  a  cozvdet  statement  of  the  present  Condition  of  matters  in 
Italy.    Gomplete  as  has  been  the  victoiy  of  the  lay  sooiefy  and  State  over  the 
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of  action  in  so  many  ways.  From  the  same  cause,  religions  polemic, 
if  not  entirely  at  an  end,  has  become  very  languid,  and,  as  I  gather 
from  many  indications,  for  the  most  part  in  no  small  degree  sterile. 
Not  that  errors  to  be  combated  are  wanting.  These  are  but  too  many 
and  too  enormous  which  are  infused  into  men's  minds  at  every  pore. 
But  controvei-sy  is  dead  because  those  who  profess  and  ]>romote  these 
errors,  fiudiug  no  practical  obstacle  to  them  on  any  side,  have  but 
httle  desire  to  occupy  tliemselves  with  speculative  disputations ;  and 
even  if  a  worthy  adversary  should  invite  them  thereto,  would  be  very 
little  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  challenge,  by  reason  of  that 
insolent  and  contemptuous  arrogance  wluch  is  one  of  the  many  signs  by 
wliich  modem  indifferentism,  that  so  cancerous  and  so  contagious  sore  of 
the  present  day,  reveals  itself.* 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  the  religious 
aspects  of  society  in  Europe — it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Curci,  though  speaking  of  Europe,  and  intending 
his  strictures  to  apply  in  great  measure  to  the  whole  of  it,  is 
nevertheless  mainly  thinking  of  Italy — is  then  thus  summed 
up  by  him — 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  abundantly  populous  and  powerful  laity, 
which  has  chosen  to  arrange  its  life  after  its  own  fashion,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  furnished  to  it  by  nature  alone,  without  any  regard  to 
elements  of  a  superior  order,  even  though  some,  in  their  quahty  of  private 
citizens,  may  profess  their  belief  in  such.  And  we  have  tliis  laity  satisfied 
with  having  succeeded  in  this  its  pnrx)ose,  and  considering  itself  secure 
for  the  future,  occupying  itself  with  making  its  profit  of  the  present, 
undisturbed  by  any  other  care,  and  not  even  (let  thus  much  be  admitted 
in  homage  to  trutli)  giving  much  trouble  to  its  adversaries,  from  whom 
it  does  not  fear  to  receive  any.t  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  these 
adversaries  (i.e.,  the  Church),  who,  looking  back  to  the  past  as  to  their 
only  beacon  of  safety,  arc  striving  by  means  of  little  or  no  efficacy  to 
return  to  it,  and  consohng  themselves  for  the  sterility  of  their  efforts 
with  exi>ectations  of  the  future  intervention  of  Providence,  to  whicli,  as 
tliey  think,  it  belongs  to  bring  back  the  world  to  that  condition  which  it 
considers  and  calls  the  only  normal  one. 

The  author  then  sets  himself  to  consider  what  is    'the 

Church  in  all  external  matters,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Italian 
statesmen  and  poUticians  no  longer  fear  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the 
minds  of  the  Liberal  rulers  and  thinkers  of  Italy  are  unceasingly  haunted  by 
fears  of  what  the  Church  may  yet  effect  against  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  work  of  welding  Italy  into  an  united  whole— especially  in  tiie  field  of 
education.  Nor  can  I  say  that  in  my  own  opinion  such  fears  are  altogether 
groundless. 

•  This  second  accusation  is  more  accurately  correct.  Indifferentism  u  the 
characteristic  of  the  modem  mind  in  Italy.  Nor  does  any  man,  of  those  who 
have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Church,  care  to  occupy  himsdif  with  dis- 
putes about  her  principles  or  dogmas.  For  though  they  fear  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  for  the  spread  of  these,  their  minds  are  so  entirely  made  up  on  the 
subject  that  their  object  is  solely  to  combat  their  adversary  by  the  pozely 
material  means  of  laws  and  administrative  regulations. 

t  This,  as  has  been  befora  remarked,  is  haidly  the  ease. 
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secret  root,'  as  he  says,  of  this  condition  of  things.    And  he 
finds  it  as  declared  in  the  following  passage — 

I  jadge  as  the  result  of  many  years*  meditation,  and  no  small  amount 
of  readmg  on  the  subject,  that  tms  root  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  time  past,  throughout  a  great  part  of  modem  Europe, 
that  which  may  be  called  the  Christian  conscience  of  civil  societies 
(italics  in  original),  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  notably  obscured 
and  weakened  in  the  other  part.  And  I  wish  to  point  out  that  although 
the  conscience  is  a  thing  not  only  appertaining  to  the  individual  man, 
bat  is  the  most  intrinsic  part  of  him,  yet  in  a  human  society  where  the 
conscience  of  almost  all  is  a  Christian  conscience,  at  least  in  theory,  a 
salubrious  atmosphere  is  created,  which  being  breathed  by  all,  influences 
most  favourably  even  those  who  personally  are  without  it ;  just  as  in  a 
pure  air  the  sick  are  wonderfully  assisted  to  recovery,  whereas,  in  an 
impure  atmosphere,  even  the  healthy  feel  ill. 

Father  Curei  next  proceeds  to  a  statement  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  a  Christian  conscience  in  the  individual. 
And  this  he  does  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  a  Protest- 
ant might  do  so,  save  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  by  the  protagonistic  part  assigned  to  poverty — by  the 
very  great  weight  attributed  to  ascetic  self-denial,  not  only  as 
regards  luxurious  living,  but  also  as  regards  all  human  am- 
bitions— and  by  the  disproportioned  slightness  of  all  insistance 
on  such  Christian  virtues  as  mutual  loving-kindness  and 
well-doing.  .  There  is  also  a  certain  crude  hardness  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  Christian's  hope  of  earning  his  heavenly 
reward  is  set  forth,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  specialty 
of  Bomanism,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  is  ex- 
clusively a  note  of  that  Church. 

Thus  he  says  that  to  the  Christian  *  the  present  life  has 
been  given  to  work  in  (per  operare.  The  writer's  meaning 
would  probably  be  better  represented  if  the  phrase  were  trans- 
slated  to  do  works) ;  and  he  finds  himself  placed  in  it  as 
a  labourer  at  his  task,  and  as  a  trader  in  the  market,  to  gain 
for  himself y  as  the  wages  of  his  toil,  and  as  the  profit  of  his 
trading,  celestial  blessedness.' 

Again,  '  for  the  Christian  death  is  the  Saturday  night  that 
brings  him  the  payment  for  his  week's  work ;  it  is  the  balance 
that  shows  the  trader  the  net  profit  of  his  traffic' 

Having  thus  set  forth  summarily  in  what  Christian  practice 
consists,  he  proceeds  as  follows — 

All  this  order  of  ideas,  admitted  imiversally  in  any  society,  and  not 
called  in  question  by  the  doubts  of  any  notable  dissent  from  it,  even 
though  it  be  held  only  theoreticaUy,  constitutes  that  which  I  have  called 
a  CJuistian  conscience,  which  having  come  into  the  world  for  the  first 
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time  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (for  it  does  not  seem  that  even  the  apostles 
had  before  that  day  any  very  clear  conception  on  the  subject),  has 
remained  and  will  ever  remain  alive  in  the  Ghm-ch,  though  not  always 
with  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  nor  with  the  same  measure  of  amplitude. 
For  that  will  depend  on  various  circumstances  which  I  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  specify And  on  this  subject  it  seems  to  me  that  hy  the 

experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  I  have  been  (and  that 
as  no  inert  spectator)  in  the  midst  of  the  things  I  speak  of,  and  from  the 
innumerable  and  cogent  indications  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  I  am 
enabled  truthfully  to  affirm  tliat  very  little  indeed  remains  in  the  socie^ 
of  the  present  day  of  that  Christian  conscience;  barely  enough,  indeed, 
to  save  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  He  will  be  with  us  *  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.'  .  .  .  Seeing,  then,  tliat,  by  notable  divine  favour,  I  find 
myself  in  a  position,  more  perhaps  than  ever  was  the  case  in  my  past  life, 
enabling  me  to  disregard  exterior  considerations,'*'  I  beUeve  that  I  am 
rendering  a  service  to  my  neighbour  by  declaring  the  fact  very  clearly,  as 
before  God  it  seems  to  me  to  see  it.  I  once  again,  therefore,  affirm  that 
of  all  that  order  of  ideas  whicli  I  have  characterized  as  the  Christian 
conscience  there  remains,  even  in  the  form  of  simple  theory,  Httle  or 
nothing.  So  much  so,  that  there  never  was  a  Christian  age  that  in  this 
respect  could  be  compared  with  ours,  without  remaining  very  superior  to 
it  in  the  comparison.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  of  itself  evident  to  all  that 
miUtant  laity  which  has  been  bent  on  constructing  a  society  based  on 
natural  elements  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  belonging  to  the 
supernatural  sphere.  For  these  men,  with  their  haughty  indifferentism, 
manifest  openly  their  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  principles. 
As  long  as  they  beUevcd  that  tliey  would  find  in  those  principles  and 
ideas  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  their  x^nrposes,  they  had  to 
remember  them  for  the  sake  of  combatting  them  with  arms  not  always 
loyal,  and  comprising  the  weapons  of  sophistry,  calumny,  and  sarcasm. 
But  at  the  present  day,  when  they  consider  tliemselves  secure  of  an  undis- 
puted triumph,  they  do  not  even  remember  them,  busying  themselves 
only  in  making  profit  for  tlie  present  of  the  advantages  they  have  obtained, 
and  in  securing  them  for  the  fiiture.  And  for  the  latter  object  they 
possess  most  efficacious  means  in  the  large  part  they  have  reserved  to 
themselves  in  the  work  of  forming  the  rising  generations.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  found  among  them  (the  adversaries  of  the  Church), 
many  who  very  sincerely  think  and  loyally  declare  that  they  profess 
those  principles  (i.<;.,  the  principles  of  Christianity) ;  and  I  very  wulingly 
beheve  the  assertion.  But  the  unnatural  dualism  which  condemns  them 
to  act  as  beUevers  in  their  capacity  of  private  citizens,  and  as  atheists  in 
their  pubhc  capacity,  mast  occasion  them  great  embarrassment,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  condition  especially  favourable  for  maintaining  in  safety 
and  vigour  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  this  terrible  condition  of  things  would  not  be 
80  hopeless,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  and  might  not  be 
irreparable,  were  it  not  that  Christian  princii)les  and  Chris- 
tian zeal  are  in  a  sadly  languishing  and  diminished  condition 
even  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  themselves.    Even 

*  He  allndes  of  oonrse  to  those  oomaderRtions  arising  from  his  o(nmection 
with  the  Company  of  Jesos,  and  the  hostility  of  the  late  Pontiff  and  his  advisersv 
which  made  his  fonner  diiBonlties. 
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among  them,  the  courageous  writer  asserts,  the  Christian 
conscience  is  notably  obscured  and  weakened.  And  this 
brings  our  author  to  the  most  remarkable  and  most  startling 
portion  of  his  utterances ;  that  portion  in  which,  with  a 
courage  hardly  to  be  adequately  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  never  lived  among  the  influences  and  means  of  action 
which  can  be  and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  refractory  or 
troublesome  Boman  Catholic  priest,  he  arraigns  the  ministers 
of  his  Church,  and  especially  the  rulers  among  them,  for 
their  shortcomings  in  these  their  days  of  trial  and  dij£culty. 

All  that  great  series  of  evangelical  principles  (lie  says)  which  I  have 
summarily  indicated  in  a  few  periods,  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
impoverished  and  diminished  by  all  sorts  of  interpretations,  temporizings, 
and  indulgent  loophole-seeking  in  such  sort  that  there  remains  of  the  male 
evangelical  austerities  but  a  poor  and  washed-out  semblance,  but  little 
raised,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all  raised,  above  the  common  dictates  of  natural 
probity.  This  has  doubtless  been  done  (by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel) 
in  order  that  the  evangelical  precepts  might  less  violently  oppose  the 
world  and  seem  more  acceptable  to  it.  But  I  do  not  think  tiiat  anything 
has  been  gained  by  this  method,  which  was  not  precisely  that  followed  by 
the  apostles  and  their  first  followers.  But  from  this  method  of  unlimited 
attenuatiou  what  has  been  obtained  is  that  the  Christian  aroma,  already 
more  than  half  vanished,  has  been  overpowered  by  the  evil  odours  of  the 
world — the  salt  ever  grows  more  savourless,  and  the  Hght  ever  more 
obscured.  For  example  (he  goes  on  to  say)  the  evangehcal  virtue  of 
renouncing  this  world's  goods  has  been  so  lost  sight  of,  that  by  this 
speculating  and  sophisticating  respecting  this  cardinal  point  of  the 
gospel  morality,  it  has  been  reduce^  in  the  opinion  of  many  worthy 
Camolics,  even  of  those  professing  to  practise  the  gospel  and  to  be 
zealous  for  it,  to  the  simple  duty  of  not  being  guilty  of  grave  sin  for  the 
sake  of  this  world's  goods — an  obligation  wluch  we  might  perfectly  well 
learn  from  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Plutai'ch,  Cicero,  and  otiier  pagan  philo- 
sophers. For  the  revelation  of  this  there  was  no  need,  as  Dante  says, 
that  Mary  should  have  brought  forth  a  child  I 

A  man  who  spends  his  means  on  luxurious  living,  says  our 
author,  is  now  called  a  benefactor  of  humanity  ! 

What !  does  he  not  cause  much  money  to  circulate,  giving  work  to 
artizans  and  artists  of  various  kinds,  and  of  both  sexes,  including  cooks 
and  dancing  girls  ?  The  honour  of  this  discovery  is  aU  our  own  I  *  I  do 
not  think  that  the  society  of  the  present  day  is  in  any  other  respect 
suffering  such  grave  evils,  and  running  risks  so  formidable,  as  in  this 
matter  of  the  altered  and  renounced  evangehcal  idea  of  riches  and 
poverty  considered  in  themselves. 

And  on  this  passage  Curci  has  a  note,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  translate,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  interpre- 

*  Not  quite  1    But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Father  Curci  should  have 
poshed  fau  researches  so  far  as  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Mancteville  and 
'his«Fableof  theBees.' 
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iation  of  a  text  which  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
ordinary  reader  in  a  differeiit  sense. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstaDding,  it  is  worfcli  wliile  to  observe 
that  by  thejpoor  I  do  not  mean  those  who  are  indigent  to  snch  a  degree 
as  to  be  obliged  to  hold  out  the  hand  for  charity.  This  condition,  too,  if 
arising  blamelessly,  is,  in  the  Christian  scheme,  worthy  of  respect  and 
sure  to  find  assistance.  But  such  persons  are  beggars.  The  poor  man 
of  whom  I  speak  is  he  who  draws  from  his  labour  sufficient  for  his  daily 
needs,  and  for  a  life  not  devoid  of  some  amoimt  of  i)rivatiou,  aud  who 
leaves  the  future  to  the  Providence  of  God.  .  .  .  This  condition  Christ 
decorated  with  the  epithet  of  bhsaed,  and  decreed  as  its  own  possession 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  adjunct,  in  spirit  (the  poor  in  spirit),  has 
among  others  this  sense,  that  such  a  poor  man  is  content  with  his  con- 
dition, and  deems  it  the  most  proper  for  a  Christian,  and  the  most  si^e  of 
eternal  Hfe.  ...  In  the  universal  fever  of  riches,  which  is  the  scourge  of 
modem  society,  and  in  the  no  less  intolerance  of  poverty,  let  any  man 
say  how  many  Christians  at  the  present  day  tliink  thus.  Some  persons 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  say  that  to  speak  thus  of  poverty  and  wealtli 
is  to  give  encouragement  to  the  International  Society.  But  do  these 
people  understand,  or  are  they  entirely  ignorant  of,  the  meaning  of  what 
they  say  ?  That  sect  or  that  tendency,  call  it  which  you  will,  has  arisen 
exactly  because  of  the  renunciation  or  the  oblivion  of  the  Christian  idea 
of  poverty.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  there  any  means  of  extirpating  it,  save  by 
i-eplacing  in  men's  minds  that  conception.  The  right  heart  would  then 
soon  follow.  ...  As  regards  patience  under  affliction,  and  the  pursuit 
of  dignities  (continues  Fatlier  Curci)  truly  I  do  not  know  that  the  first  are 
held  in  greater  abhorrence  or  are  thouglit  of  or  spoken  of  in  any  better 
spirit  by  those  who  are  Christians  than  by  tbose  who  are  not.  But  the 
fact  is  still  more  palpable  with  respect  to  the  ambition  of  dignities,  which 
in  the  school  of  Christ  ought  to  be  a  ministry  and  a  service^  ordained 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  who  is  there  who,  when  aspiring  to 
to  any  dignity,  dreams  of  doing  it  only  for  the  service  of  others  ?  Any 
one  who  broached  such  an  idea  seriously  would  be  langhcd  at."  --^ 

The  following  passage,  in  opposition  to  or  at  least  in  miti- 
gation of  the  spirit  of  which  Englishmen  would  have  much 
to  say«  must  be  admitted,  if  certain  allowances  are  made  for 
the  very  unconcealed  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
to  be  to  a  very  lamentable  degree  justified  by  the  moral  con- 
dition of  his  own  country — 

In  this  C7vri$tian  conscience,  which  was  universal  and  most  vigorous 


*  Carol,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  mainly  thinking  of  his  own  country. 
And  though  I  think  that  even  there  his  judgment  is  somewhat  too  sweep- 
ing, it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  veiy  generally  spread  reason  for  it  But 
the  silver  streak  of  sea,'  which  among  its  many  other  effects,  mtikea  na  stUl,  in  so 
many  respects,  *  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos,*  prevents  him  from  bdng  aware  how 
fas  such  an  accusation  is  from  being  true  of  our  English  world.  How  many 
hard  workera  are  there  among  us  whose  wealth  would  abundantly  dispense  them 
from  the  necemty  of  labour?  and  that  not  from  ambition  and  love  of  power 
alont,  bat  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
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in  tiie  middle  ages,"^  and  which  is  in  onr  days  extinguished  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  obscured  and  weakened,  may  be  found  the  explanation  of 
the  very  singular  contrast  between  the  much  which  those  ages  were 
capable  of  aud  accomplished,  and  the  infinitely  little  which  our  day  is 
able  to  do  and  does.  The  former  time,  newly  escaped  out  of  the  chaotic 
confusion  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  in  tiie  beginning  half  as  bar- 
barous as  they  were,  within  a  very  short  period  settled  itself  into  social 
systems,  both  strong  and  admirably  adopted  to  the  existing  conditions. 
Nor  were  more  than  a  few  centuries  needed  for  giving  to  the  world  the 
Crusades,  the  cathedrals,  the  clearing  of  immense  regions,  hbraries  of 
ancient  texts,  the  Summn  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Divina  Commedia,  the 
musical  notes  of  Guide  of  Arezzo,  and  the  pencil  of  Beato  Angelico,  not 
to  speak  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  of  St.  Dominic,  and  of  the  many  other 
wonders,  both  in  men  and  things,  of  that  time.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heirs  of  all  those  acquisitions,  we  with  our  advanced  civilization,  fur- 
nished  in  rich  abundance  with  the  advantages  gained  by  five  centuries,  and 
supplied  with  exterior  means  and  appliances  which  would  have  seemed 
fabulous  to  omr  ancestors,  we  are  able  to  accomphsh  .  .  .  what  the 
present  generations  see  and  future  generations  will  judge.  We  think  that 
we  have  touched  the  sublime  of  human  achievement  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  network  of  railways,  or  raising  a  crystal  palace 
for  an  universal  exposition  !  The  cause  of  the  enormous  difference  Ues 
precisely  in  this,  that  the  middle  ages,  universally  and  profoundly  ani- 
mated by  a  Christian  conscience,  had  a  lofty  and  unerring  ideal  type  of 
human  perfection  to  which  to  aspire ;  and  considering  man  in  the  tmi- 
versal  synthesis  of  creation,  as  Christ  has  revealed  him  to  us,  knew  the 
beginning  whence  he  had  come,  and  the  goal  to  which  he  was  bound — 
a  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to  ennoble  and  fertilize  the  intervening 
space  between  those  two  terms  which  constitutes  our  present  life. 
Whereas  the  men  of  our  time,  showing  themselves  ignorant  of  any  other 
ideal  perfection  to  which  to  tend,  save  a  pleasant  sojourn  upon  earth, 
and  pursuing  this,  every  man  for  himself,  and  also  as  imited  social  bodies, 
neitiier  look,  nor  can  look,  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  to  anything 
but  their  own  profit,  as  is  the  natural  tendency  of  tiie  unceasing  analysis 
by  which  the  organic  unity  of  the  human  race  is  dissolved  into  dust. 
Fortunately  there  are  many  who  are  by  no  means  faithful  to  this  their 
principle,  and  may  they  be  blessed  therefor.  But  every  one  may  see 
how,  in  these  conditions,  all  elevation  of  purpose  must  needs  be  debiUtated 
and  every  impulse  of  self-sacrifice  kept  back.  And  whence  should  any 
ideal  of  elevation  come  for  him  who  knows  nothing,  or  certainly  cares 
for  nothing,  above  this  earth?  And  what  efficacious  motive  for  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  can  be  found  for  him  who  believes  him- 
self bom  merely  to  live  pleasantly  here  below,  and  who,  even  if  he  does 
desire  the  good  of  another,  can  only  do  so,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  ? 

Although  the  eloquent  and  powerful  arraignment,  brought 
by  Father  Gurci  against  the  men  and  the  ways  of  thinking  of 
the  present  generation,  may  be  applicable  to,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  in  form  addressed  to  the  body  of  society  in  general, 

*  English  historians,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  reckon  the  term  *  middle 
ages  *  to  include  the  time  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  But  I  take  it 
that  Cuzoi  has  in  his  mind  a  period  ending  not  later  than  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourteenth. 
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it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  preface  is  in  fact  a  concio 
ad  clerum.  If  the  flock  has  all  gone  astray,  the  negligence 
of  the  shepherds  has  been  mainly  in  fault,  and  the  badness 
and  inefficiency  of  the  means  which  they  have  used  and  are 
using  for  the  gathering  of  the  lost  flock  again  into  the  fold, 
are  the  main  and  real  objects  of  his  labour  and  his  accusations. 
And  this  becomes  more  strikingly  a^jparent  as  ho  proceeds. 
After  having  spoken  of  the  means  by  which  the  state  of  things 
he  has  been  deploring  may  be  remedied,  and  insisted  that 
this  can  only  be  efficaciouly  done  by  recurring  to  Christ  and 
His  life  and  teaching,  he  proceeds  thus — 

Now  it  is  a  thing  painfully  certain  that  for  some  years  '•'  past  we  have 
heen  doinp^  precisely  the  contrary.  ...  So  much  so  that  witliout  exag- 
geration it  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  worship  of  the  present  day  the 
Divine  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  doctrines  and  His  example,  are  the 
least  known  and  the  least  considered  among  Christians.  (Of  course 
the  writer  means  the  Cliristians  of  his  own  church ;  and  the  phrase,  '  in 
the  worship  of  the  present  day* — tra  i  aacri — sufficiently  shows  that  he 
is  taxing  the  clergy  of  his  Church  with  tliis  ignorance  of  Christ.)  The 
Apostle  Paul,  with  fine  hyperbole,  says  nobly  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
We,  if  we  will  speak  the  truth,  must  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  especially  in 
His  quahty  of  the  Crucified  One,  is  what  we  least  of  all  know.  Certainly 
the  gospel  of  the  day  is  on  Sundays  expounded  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  there  are  dioceses  in  which  the  neg- 
lect of  this  duty  for  three  Simdays  runninfj:  implies  12)80  facto  suspension 
a  divinis  of  tlie  negligent  priest.  True  also  that  on  some  rare  occasions 
one  hears  from  the  pulpit  some  gospel  facts  and  texts.  But  he  who  for 
long  years  has  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  a  deplorable  performance 
the  first  of  these  generally  have  become,  and  feels  moreover  the  terrible 
■significance  of  the  fact,  that  that  ivhich  ought  to  be  the  daily  bread  of  the 
fiuthful  is  given  them  only  on  rare  exceptions — he,  I  say,  who  knows  and 
feels  this  cannot  but  deplore  so  lamentable  a  state  of  tilings,  nor  can 
wonder  that  the  Christian  conscience  should  have  perished  from  among 
Christian  people  in  great  part,  and  should  from  day  to  day  be  becoming 
more  entirely  extinct. 

It  seems  that  for  several  years  past  many  of  those  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  have  persuaded  themselves,  and  striven  to  persuade 
others,  that  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only  need  of  the  Chm'ch  at  the  present 
time  is  the  support  of  its  temporal  rights  ;  so  entirely  so  as  to  imagine 
that,  if  these  were  recognized  and  respected  to  their  full  extent,  every- 
thing would  be  properly  settled  and  all  would  go  on  perfectly  well.    Hence 


*  The  words  in  the  text  are  ■  alqnanti  lastri.*  Such  a  phrase  would  hardly  be 
used  to  describe  a  longer  period  than,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  aathor^s  meaning  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Fins  IX.,  at  the  end  of  1854.  It  must  not  be 
gapposed  that  Curci  calls  in  question,  or  could  call  in  question,  that  dogma.  He, 
in  one  passage,  expressly  ref^  to  it  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Such  is  the 
fatal  neeeui^  which  the  claimed  infallibility  of  the  Churdh— that  suicidal  bum- 
ing  of  their  snips— impocwfl  on  him. 
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nearly  all  the  efforts  of  zealous  Christians  have  been  directed  to  that 
object  alone,  and  with  reference  to  their  efficacy  towards  that  end  all  other 
means  were  estimated,  and  favoured  or  neglected  accordingly.  Doubtless 
the  maintenance  of  tliose  rights  as  a  matter  of  principle  is  ever  a  most 
praiseworthy  and  holy  work,  sufficient  to  decorate  with  the  martyr*8 
crown  whoso  should  sacrifice  his  life  for  it,  as  did  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  so  many  others.  But  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of 
those  rights  which  can  be  in  practice  realized  and  put  in  action,  that 
depends  on  the  various  dispositions  of  men,  and  on  the  exceedingly 
diversified  and  complex  series  of  human  events ;  or,  as  I  might  better  say, 
on  the  providence  of  God,  the  sovereign  and  secret  ruler  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  He  alone  knows  in  wWt  measure  these  temporal  rights 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church ;  sli^^at  in  certain  circumstances  he 
permits  the  violation  of  them,  because  suchh- violation  is  more  salutary  for 
her.  One  would  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  worthy  people  of  whom 
I  liave  been  speaking,  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  civilized  and  Christian 
society  would  be  found  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Church  to  the  very  last  (usque  ad  unum;  italic  in  original), 
should  be  admitted  and  theoretically  sanctioned  in  their  utmost  entirety, 
and  carried  out  in  practice,  and  religiously  respected.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  attest  a  great  degree  of  rectitude  in  the 
society  which  should  so  act,  and  would  reflect  on  that  society  the  highest 
honour.  But  passing  by  the  fact  that  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  Church 
would  be  made  to  depend  on  a  state  of  things  which  is  not  at  all  in  her 
own  power,  those  worthy  persons  do  not  observe  that  the  realization  by 
the  world  of  that  exterior  ideal  perfection,  as  we  may  call  it,  would  terribly 
endanger  by  such  an  exuberance  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  that 
other  infinitely  more  important  ideal  of  interior  perfection,  if  not  in  the 
Church  herself,  certainly  in  many  of  her  members,  even  in  many  of  her 
chief  members  ;  by  reason  of  which  degradation  the  world  also  would  be 
led  to  become  perverted,  and  would  lose  the  perfection  we  are  supposing 
it  to  have  gained,  together  with  its  generous  reverence  towards  the 
Church.  In  fact,  such  a  condition  of  things,  thus  longed  for  as  the  best 
possible,  would  have,  as  its  ineveitable  effect,  this — that  the  ministers  of 
Christ  would  become  the  persons  best  and  most  securely  provided  for,  the 
most  respected,  and  the  most  powerful  on  earth.  Now,  if  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  should  seem  desirable  to  those  who  can  imagine  that 
Christ,  who  came  to  teach  us  by  His  doctrine  and  example  to  despise  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  should  Himself  become  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  procuring  a  sure  abundance  of  them,  such  an  arrangement 
might  not  seem  very  desirable  to  Christ  Himself,  who  of  His  infinite 
ivisdom  and  mercy  has  sometimes  far  more  noble  designs  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  His  immaculate  spouse,  the  Church.  Besides,  we  have  had 
experience  of  that  so  supremely  happy  state  of  things,  as  we  read  in 
history.  It  was  seen  in  the  period  which  followed  almost  immediately 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  mixed  with  a  laity  more  cultivated  and 
less  religious  than  previously  were  proud  churchmen,  no  longer  resembling 
those  who  in  a  former  age  had  borne  so  large  a  part  in  unbarbarizing  and 
civilizing  Europe.  But  the  clergy  of  Germany,  with  its  concubinage 
and  drunkenness,  which  afforded  so  facile  an  opening  to  the  spread  of 
heresy  ;  the  English  clergy  with  its  excessive  wealth,  which  showed  itself 
so  spiritless  under  the  attacks  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  courtier  clergy  of 
France,  which  was  seen  to  be  so  compliant  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  (no  less  than  forty  bishops  monstrously  gave  their  adhesion  to 
it):  these  do  not  seem  yezy  encouraging  examples  to  make  us  very 
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anxious  for  that  state  of  things  which  some  among  us  deem  the  only 
desirable  one.  Tme  it  is,  that  in  those  three  noble  centuries  the  clergy 
in  each  of  them  raised  themselves  to  an  energy  worthy,  of  tlieir  sacred 
character.  And  the  heroism  of  the  German  clergy  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  was  a  foretaste  of  the  spotlessness  and  activity  which  at  present 
characterizes  it ;  and  the  martyrs  the  English  Church  sent  to  heaven  in 
such  numbers  under  EHzabeth ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable  conduct  of 
the  French  clergy  amid  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  '98,  left  as  an  lieir- 
loom  to  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  largely  made  up  for  those 
previous  defections.  But  that  happened  when  men's  minds,  cleansed  from 
the  alloy  which  had  been  contracted  amid  the  mud  of  temporal  possses- 
fiions,  had  been  retempered  by  the  fire  of  tribulation,  and  fitted  for  the 
manly  and  holy  austerities  of  the  gospel. 

Witli  respect,  meanwhile,  to  the  exterior  rights  of  the  Church,  the  best 
would  be,  if  my  observation  does  not  deceive  me,  to  securely  uphold  tlie 
principle,'^  for  the  defence  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  life  itself 
would  be  well  spent ;  and  as  regards  the  realization  of  that  principle, 
seeing  that  matters  are  come  to  that  point,  that  little  or  nothing  can  be 
effected  by  human  means,  to  leave  tlie  matter  with  entire  confidence  to 
the  disposition  of  God,  who  alone  knows  what  part  of  those  rights  it  is 
good  for  the  salvation  of  His  elect  to  put  in  action,  and  who  most 
assuredly  has  the  power  to  do  so.  And  if  witli  all  this  there  should  arise 
a  need  for  the  use  of  human  means,  the  judgment  as  to  the  opportuneness 
of  these  depends  solely  on  him  to  whom  the  mission  to  pronounce  such 
judgment  has  been  assigned  by  God  (i.e„  the  Pope),  and  wlio  assuredly 
will  not  fail  to  use  such  hmnan  means  without  the  meddling  and  heated 
interference  of  certain  persons,  whose  spontaneous  zeal  is  due  to  very 
doubtful  motives  {di  moUa  dubhiu  rdgione),  and  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  has  extremely  httle  or  no  efficacity.  What  results 
have  been  obtained  by  tliis  polemic,  not  always  conducted  in  a  decorous 
manner,  and  very  frequently  of  an  irritating  nature,  anybody  may  see 
with  his  eyes.  ]3ut  if  such  observer  not  only  looks  with  his  eyes,  but 
reflects  with  his  mind,  he  must,  to  his  infinite  sorrow,  be  convinced  that 
these  sterile  struggles,  and  the  unauthorized  disputes,  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  have  had  the  effects  of  violently  and  inconsiderately  driving 
from  the  Church  a  notable  portion  of  the  laity,  which  in  otlier  exterior 
conditions  would  have  been  entirely  disposed  to  remain  united  witli  her,  and 
even  many  who,  if  unhappily  separated  from  her,  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  become  re-united  wiih  her.  Thus  have  we  been  rendering  ever 
more  dif&cult  and  further  removed  the  recovery  of  that,  we  may  say,  social 
Christianity,  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  universal  recog- 
nition and  practical  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

Meanwhile,  to  divert  more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  faithful  from 
the  adorable  Person  of  Jesus  Clirist,  from  His  teaching  and  His  example, 
new  devotions  and  new  practices  are  unceasingly  arising  on  all  Bides, 
which,  having  alwavs  enthusiastic  promoters  to  point  out  the  practice  of 
them,  never  fail  of  attracting  a  nimierous  following,  enticed  by  the 
appetite  for  novelty,  especially  when  these  practices  come  from  that 
oountiy,  so  fruitfril  m  female  adornments,  and  bo  well  recognized  as  giving 
the  law  for  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  more  scathing  con- 
tempt of  the  Loordes  and  Salette  miracles,  and  the  other 

*  J.^.  the  theoiy  of  the  right  of  the  Churoh  to  temporal  power. 
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devotional  inventions,  of  which  France  has  of  late  years 
been  so  fruitful. 

It  is  in  truth  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  apostles,  in  their  letters 
and  sermons,  as  preserved  for  us  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
never  make  any  particular  mention  of  any  one  of  the  many  miracles  that 
Jesus  worked  when  He  was  a  pilgrim  on  earth.  They  seem  scarcely  to 
recognise  any  of  them  save  one — Swrrexit  Dominus — The  Lord  has 
risen  I  This  they  repeat  incessantly  ;  from  this  they  never  divert  their 
own  eyes,  and  take  good  care  not  to  distract  the  eyes  of  others,  intent  to 
fix  and  concentrate  the  attention  of  all  men  on  this.  And  they  had  good 
reason  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as,  that  once  admitted,  there  was  no  need  of 
others.  The  Christian  religion  was  by  that  alone  demonstrated  in  its 
entirety  without  the  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  What  can  we  say, 
then,  of  this  importunate  fashion,  which  is  never  weary  of  going  in  chase 
of  something  new,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  many  may  by  no  means 
be  persuaded,  and  despising  the  ancient  and  soUd  foundations  of  our 
faith,  as  if  they  were  worn  out.  But  if  these  religious  novelties  are  to 
the  taste  of  simple  persons,  volatile  and  imaginative,  such  as  is  gene- 
rally the  female  sex,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  satisfy  the  need 
which  serious  men,  and  youths  strong  in  feeling  as  in  Umb,  seek  to  satisfy 
by  religion.  Such  seekers  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  empty  words 
and  fantasies  more  or  less  devout.  .  .  .  And  the  worst  is  (continues 
Father  Curci)  that  when  the  knowledge  of  Christ  has  become  weakened, 
all  tliat  goes  to  constitute  piety  necessarily  remains  spiritless  and  life- 
less, and  exposed  to  very  imminent  risk  of  degenerating  into  strange 
exaggerations  and  ridiculous  superstitions. 

The  author  goes  on  to  complain  that  whereas  the  great 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  are  commemorated  yearly 
at  their  proper  dates  by  the  Church,  furnish  such  admirable 
opportunities  for  enforcing  a  knowledge  of  Christ  from  the 
pulpit,  the  Italian  clergy  scarcely  ever  avail  themselves  of 
them. 

The  great  orators  of  the  French  pulpit  (he  says)  preached  sermons  no 
less  profound  than  splendily  eloquent,  and  of  an  amphtude  that  gives 
them  all  the  air  of  dissertations  and  treatises,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pages  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  MassiUon,  and  others.  And  I  believe  that 
the  excellent  practice  is  still  followed  in  that  country.  With  us  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  those  great  mysteries  are  taken  as  a  subject  for  either  cate- 
chising or  preaching.  For  but  too  few  are  capable  of  treating  subjects, 
the  handhng  of  which  requires  far  more  serious  study  than  that  which  is 
nowadays  practised  in  our  seminaries ;  study,  too,  which  is  Httle  thought 
of  by  the  young  clergy  when  they  have  left  the  seminary.  But  instead 
of  this,  as  if  it  were  done  absolutely  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  subjects  I  am  speaking  of,  and  prevent- 
ing their  minds  from  resting  upon  such,  even  so  far  as  might  be  possible 
to  them  .of  themselves,  it  has  become  a  very  common  practice  on  those 
great  solemnities  to  make  the  subject  of  the  sermons  some  of  those  new 
devotions,  which,  like  the  fashions,  we  hold  in  the  higher  favour  the 
newer  they  are.  And  this  for  the  sake  of  profitinff  by  the  larger  congre- 
gatums  assembled  on  these  ccoasions  I    it  will  be  said  that  these  new 
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inventions  are  approved  by  Borne.  To  wliich  it  may  be  answered  (and 
snrely  the  wealuiess  of  the  answer  is  a  strikin;^  exemplification  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  such  a  man  as  Father  Giirci  is  driven  by  the  fatal 
impossibility  of  imputing  aught  that  *  Home  *  has  approved  ! )  that 
Home  approves  everything  that  is  good  (!)  or,  I  may  ratlier  say,  does  not 
disapprove  of  anything  in  which  it  finds  nothing  reprehensible,  leaving 
to  tlie  discretion  of  individuals  to  do  that  wliich  each  may  think  most 
conducive  to  tlie  welfare  of  souls.  But  I  would  wager  anything  thatBome 
will  never  to  all  eternity  approve  that  on  tlie  day  of  the  Epiphany  the 
people  should  be  spoken  to  only  of  the  doings  of  St.  Antliony,  or  that 
the  sermon  and  other  services  belonging  to  Easter  should  be  wholly 
dedicated  to  the  celebration  of  some  very  recent  miracle  of  some  new 
saint  or  new  Madonna. 

Very  few  English  readers  probably  are  aware  of  the  defpree 
in  which  all  that  Gurci  asserts  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
pulpit  is  borne  out  by  facts.  None  but  those  who  have  the 
curiosity — no  other  motive  can  be  for  a  moment  pretended — 
to  frequent  Italian  churches  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
sermons  preached  from  their  pulpits,  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  sort  of  instruction  (!)  offered  to  the  people.  Here  is,  in  a 
few  words  as  may  be,  an  account  of  a  sermon  heard  a  week  or 
two  ago  by  the  present  writer  in  one  of  the  principal  churches 
of  Naples.  The  congregation  consisted  of  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  women  and  some  half-dozen  men,  belonging 
evidently  to  the  middle  classes. 

The  entire  discourse  consisted  of  the  narration  of  an 
anecdote  to  the  following  effect.  A  poor  woman,  who  lived 
as  servant  in  a  family  who  were  not  kind  to  her,  was  one 
day  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  person,  who  gave  her  a  letter, 
desiring  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  her  master.  When  it 
was  given  to  him  he  recognized  the  handwriting  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  dead  several  years.  Anxious  questioning  of 
the  woman  produced  no  explanation.  She  had  never  before 
seen  the  man  who  gave  her  the  letter,  and  knew  nothing 
further.  But  being  shown  by  her  master  a  portrait  of  his 
father,  she  at  once  recognized  the  person  who  had  given  the 
letter  in  the  street.  The  contents  of  the  letter  were  to  the 
effect  that  his  (the  father's)  soul  having  been  in  purgatory, 
had  been  released  and  was  now  in  heaven,  by  virtue  of  a 
mass  which  had  been  said  for  him  at  the  instance  of  the 
poor  woman.  It  was  urged  therefore  thai  she  should  be 
thenceforward  more  kindly  treated!  Of  coarse,  the  little 
anecdote  was  moralized  to  show  the  effect  of  a  single  mass 
offered  np  for  a  soul  in  purgatory.  ''  Which  of  yon,  then, 
my  beloved  brethren,  wo^d  not/'  &c.,  &c.  Of  course  the 
orator  amplified  his  narrative  to  the  required  length,  and 
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adorned  it  with  gestures  and  action  so  admirable  that  but  few 
comedians  might  not  have  advantageously  taken  a  lesson  from 
him.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  all  the  con- 
gregation, dissolved  in  tears,  without,  I  think,  a  single  excep- 
tion, fell  on  their  knees,  the  alms-box  was  carried  round  among 
them,  and  the  sacred  performer  reaped  a  good  harvest.  To 
be  quite  fair,  I  must  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such 
a  sermon  would  hardly  have  been  heard  in  Eome.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  singularity  in  the  south. 

Maobiayelli  (continueB  Father  Gurci)  has  remarked,  and  Aristotle  said 
the  same  thin^  long  before  him,  that  fallen  or  falling  institutions  can 
only  be  reinvigorated  by  those  same  principles  whence  they  had  their 
beginning  and  their  subsequent  increase.  The  sole  means,  accordingly 
(he  goes  on  to  urge),  of  restoring  the  lost  Christian  conscience  in  human 
civil  societies,  must  be  by  promoting  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.* 
In  short  it  is  evident  that  that  sovereign  monument  of  the  divine  provi- 
dential mercy  towards  men  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  study 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  be  constantly,  if  not  in  its  entirety,  in  part  at 
least,  in  the  hands  of  the  faithfal,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  obedience  to  the  extremely  provident  rules  made  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Church.f  Nevertheless,  it  is  useless  to  dissimulate  the 
matter.  Also  in  this  respect  what  is,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  case.  The  ordinary  practice  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  our  conduct.  For  the  New  Testament  is  the  book 
of  all  others  the  least  studied  and  least  read  among  us.  So  much  so  that 
the  bulk  of  the  laity — even  of  those  who  beheve,  they  have  been  instructed, 
and  profess  religion — is  not  aware  that  such  a  book  exists  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  themselves  scarcely  know  more  of  it 
than  what  they  are  compelled  to  read  in  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal. 

This  astounding  statement  would  hardly  obtain  credit  if 
advanced  on  any  less  indubitable  authority  than  one  in  the 
position  and  of  the  quality  of  Father  Curci.  On  such 
authority,  however,  the  present  writer  accepts  it  as  indisput- 
ably true ;  and  can  only  add  that  his  own  long  knowledge  of 
the  country,  though  he  would  have  hesitated  to  put  forth  such 
a  statement  on  the  strength  of  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  abundantly 
confirms  it.  Speaking  of  this  prevalent  neglect  of  the  Bible, 
and  referring  to  the  utter  want  of  all  encouragement  which  had 
attended  his  former  great  work  on  the  Gospels,  he  says — 

It  was  to  my  mind  a  very  bad  symptom  that  not  a  Hving  soul  was 
found — I  do  not  say  to  commend  the  quality  of  my  work,  this  was  very 

*  Father  Corci  expressly  excepts  the  Apocalypse. 

t  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  writer  does  not  express  himself  with  his  usual 
clearness  upon  this  difficult  point.  How  is  the  *  capacity  *  of  each  individual 
to  be  decided,  and  how  are  the  *  roles '  of  the  Church  to  be  applied  ?  Father 
Curd  publishes  the  entire  text  of  the  New  Testament  ^save  the  Apocalypse), 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  fain  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
kyman  in  Italy.    But  it  needed  much  caution  in  touching  on  such  a  point. 
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poor,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  myself— but  to  f*ive  the  slightest 
si^  of  approving  even  in  theory  the  idea  of  such  a  work.  Xo  one 
dn.-amed  of  any  snob  thing !  The  five  volumes  f  as.s<;d  almost  absolutely 
uno) -served,  and  for  the  rest,  it  was  much  iliat  I  was  permitted  to  write 
them.  Overt  manifestations  of  malice,  because  I  did  not  sing  to  the  same 
time  as  the  others  was  not  wanting ;  nor  were  covert  jrrumblings  at  the 
novelty  of  my  undertaking — the  novelty  in  the  Church  of  causing  the 
gospel  to  be  read  and  expounded  from  the  pulpit ! — grumbling  which 
went  to  the  length  of  seeing  a  Protestant  tendency  in  my  work.  Such  a 
point  have  we  reached  ! 

After  having  disapproved  of  the  Protestant  practice  of  put- 
ting the  entire  scriptures  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  laity,  Father  Curci  proceeds  as  foUowf 


The  Protestants  meanwhile,  having  for  the  most  part  laid  a<dde  their 
fantasies  respecting  private  judffment^  and  the  sufficiency  of  faith 
alone  for  salvation — ideas  which  from  tlic  carlic.-t  times  it  was  seen  could 
not  in  practice  be  seriously  maintained — have  continued  in  the  study  and 
reading  of  the  Bible,  deri\'ing  therefrom  fruits  differing  indeed  in  kind, 
but  of  no  small  value.  It  is  scarcely  credible  witli  what  activity  biblical 
studies  have  been  cultivated  by  heterodox  scliolars.  specially  during  the 
last  half  centur^'.  And  the  importance  Hud  (juality  of  the  works  that  are 
coming  from  the  press  every  day  are  truly  astonisliiiig.  .  .  .  And  as 
regards  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  I  please  myself  ^-ilh  thinking  that 
tliu  perusal,  specially  of  the  gospels  by  simple  persons  who,  knowing 
little  and  suspecting  nothing  al>out  differences  between  Catholics,  and 
heretics,  and  schismatics,  seek  faithfully  in  them  for  the  truth,  may  by 
God's  help  generate  in  their  minds  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  means 
of  which,  being  gathered  to  the  Church,  if  not  outwardly  yet  certainly  in 
spirit,  they  may  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  obtain  eternal  life  better 
than  many  Catholics,  who  are  such  by  baptism  only. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  and  believed  that  an  ecclesi- 
astic undertaking  such  a  "work  as  that  of  Father  Curci,  with 
such  ideas  as  he  brings  to  the  execution  of  it,  and  arraigning 
the  shortcomings  of  his  Church  in  the  fearless  manner  he 
does,  has  excited  a  storm  of  indignation  and  abuse  of  the 
author.  But  it  needs  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  matters  ecclesiastical  at  the  Vatican  to  appreciate 
the  intensity  of  the  bitterness  of  this  indignation.  It  is  a 
bitterness  of  that  special  kind  which  is  generated  by  fear. 
Very  possibly  Father  Curci,  had  he  been  placed  in  the  seat 
occupied  by  Leo  XIII.,  would  not  have  given  public  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  very  remarkable  preface 
which  we  have  been  examining.  But  there  is  very  good 
reason  for  feeling  little  or  no  doubt  that  Leo,  in  the  position 
of  FaUier  Curci,  would  have  spoken  and  written  as  he  has 
done.  The  ecclesiastical  official  approval  (in  foro  eccUsia) 
for  publication  was  given  by  a  competent  ecclesiastie  spedally 
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named  ad  hoc  by  tho  Pontiff.  And  when  the  two  first  vohimes 
were  finished,  a  couple  of  copies  were  presented  to  His  Holi- 
ness. Some  days  after  this  the  Pope  caused  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  purchased,  and  sent  them  to  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical seminaries  in  Borne.  In  mentioning  this  fact,  I 
cannot  say  in  the  common  phrase  that  I  defy  contradiction  of 
it.  For  the  reader,  if  he  were  to  inquire  among  the  higher 
Boman  clergy,  would  meet  with  abundant  and  indignant 
denials  of  it.  But  it  is  in  my  power  to  assure  him  that  it  is 
true  all  the  same.  And  indeed  the  denial  would  be  but  a 
homogeneous  part  of  the  constant  system  of  denials  which 
has  been  provoked  at  each  step  of  the  well-known  opposition 
which  has  existed  at  the  Vatican  ever  since  the  elevation  of 
Leo  XHL,  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  (if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so)  from  the  outer  world  the  differences  prevailing 
among  those  whose  theory  of  their  position  and  office  requires 
them  to  be  unanimous.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  present  Pope  would  govern  and  reform  his  Church  entirely 
in  the  sense  of  Father  Curci's  opinions  and  teaching,  if — with 
greater  or  lesser  reason  and  sound  judgment — he  did  not  let 
'  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  *  I  would.'  The  theory  of  the  Boman 
Church  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  Sacred  College  is  a 
council  for  the  assistance  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  government  of 
the  Church.  All  the  world  knows  equally  well  that  under 
very  many  Popes,  and  notably  under  tho  last,  the  papal 
practice  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  correspond  with  any 
such  theory.  Pius  the  Ninth  was  an  autocrat.  The  cardinals 
were,  not  only  according  to  the  letter  but  in  spirit,  his 
'creatures.'  Nor  did  any  one  among  them  dream  of 
attempting  an  opposition  to  his  will,  which  would  have  been 
utterly  unavailing.  But  Leo  XII I.,  a  man  of  a  tender  and 
scrupulous  conscience,  anxious  to  do  his  duty  according  to 
the  correctest  Church  theory  and  tradition,  began  his  pontifi- 
cate by  assembling  the  carcHnals,  and  telling  them  that  his 
hope  was  to  find  in  th^m  true  and  available  counsellors,  and 
his  purpose  was  to  rule  the  Church  by  and  with  their  co- 
operation and  assistance.  The  step  was  hastily  taken,  and 
has  probably  been  since  no  little  regretted.  The  College  of 
Cardinals  necessarily  consisted  at  that  time  almost  exclusively 
of  the  *  creatures '  of  Pius  the  Ninth ;  and  it  was  little  likely 
that  they  should  prove  desirable  assistants  and  counsellors  for 
the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  in  many  most  important  respects 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  deceased  Pontiff.  In  fact, 
Leo  XHL  very  soon  discovered  that  the  counsellors  to  whom 
he  had  appealed  were  engaged  in   organizing,  by   every 
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possible  means,  a  systematic,  imscrupulons,  and  internecine 
opposition  to  all  bis  measures  for  tbe  mucb  needed  reforma- 
tion of  many  matters  of  political  and  administrative  importance. 
Of  course  eacb  new  creation  of  cardinals  strengthens  tbe  new 
Pope's  bands,  and  pro  tanto  lessens  tbe  power  of  tbe  oppo- 
sition. But  it  still  continues  as  active  and  as  virulent  as 
ever,  if  not  so  powerful.  And  tbe  Pope,  as  I  have  said,  is  a 
man  of  a  timid  and  scrupulous  conscience.  Tbe  secession 
of  tbe  *  Old  Catbolics '  frigbtened  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Cburch 
terribly.  And  to  be  tbe  occasion  of  a  new  scbism,  wbicb  bis 
crafty  opponents  of  tbe  Sacred  College  are  ever  represent- 
ing to  bim  as  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  any  of  tbe  measures 
to  wbicb  tbey  are  opposed,  would  be  to  tbe  conscience  of 
Leo  XIII.  tbe  most  terrible  and  awful  tbing  tbat  could 
bappen  to  him.  Nevertheless,  be  is  daily  gaining  strength, 
and  tbe  natural  course  of  events  must  necessarily  cause  a 
continuation  of  the  above  process.  Those  who  watch  the 
course  of  Vatican  events,  and  tbe  evolution  of  the  papal 
policy,  see  perfectly  well  from  day  to  day  the  results  of 
this  amelioration  in  the  Pontiffs  position.  And  it  is  probable 
that  ho  who  would  obtain  a  foresight  of  the  direction  which 
may  be  given  to  the  government  of  the  Boman  Church  during 
the  immediately  coming  years,  may  find  it  in  tbe  indications 
of  opinion  which  have  been  culled  in  tbe  previous  pages  from 
tbe  work  of  Father  Curci. 

T.   ADOLPHUS   TROLLOPB. 


Art.  III. — Beligion  and  Morality. 

We  frequently  find  Beligion  and  Morality  set  together  in  jux- 
taposition and  associated  in  idea,  and  it  is  perhaps  generally 
believed  that  one  represents  the  theoretical  and  the  other  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  same  tbing.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  between  them,  and  to  recognise  the  different 
if  not  independent  sphere  in  which  each  moves  and  works. 
We  will  endeavour,  tnen,  to  investigate,  first,  tbe  nature  of 
this  difference,  and,  secondly,  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible 
for  morality  to  be  so  independent  of  religion  as  to  be  secure 
of  preservation  without  the  sanctions  of  it. 

What,  then,  do  we  understand  by  reUgion  ?  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  word  is  only  found  in  the  English  Bible 
as  being  thrice  used  by  Bt.  Paul  and  twice  by  St.  James.  The 
Oreek  word  bo  rendered,  dpfftncela,  is  the  one  used  by  St.  Paul 
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in  Acts  xxyi.  6,  when  he  says,  'after  the  straitest  sect  of  our 
religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee ; '  and  in  Col.  ii.  18,  where  he 
speaks  of  '  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels.' 
In  GaL  i.  18,  14,  where  he  twice  uses  the  phrase,  '  Jews'  re- 
ligion,' it  is  a  rendering  of  ^lovBaurfi^  and  not  of  Ofyrfaxela, 
The  two  occasions  on  which  St.  James  uses  OfyqaKeia  are  in 
the  famous  passage  ch.  i.  26,  27,  '  this  man's  religion  is  vain. 
Pure  religion^  &c.'  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
use  of  the  word  scarcely  corresponds  to  our  modem  use  of  the 
word  religion.  The  Greek  OfyrjaKeia  more  especially  implies  the 
outward  service  or  exercise  in  which  religion  expresses  itself, 
rather  than  th^  inward  principle  of  religion,  to  which  we  more 
commonly  restrict  the  term.  St.  Paul,  moreover,  somewhat 
disparagingly  speaks  of  this  outward  service  of  religion  in  both 
cases,  while  St.  James  afi&rms  that  all  such  outwjard  service 
is  likely  to  end  in  self-deception  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with 
control  of  the  tongue,  and  that  the  best  expression  of  all  such 
outward  service  is  to  be  found  in  a  walk  of  active  benevolence 
and  in  purity  of  personal  conduct.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  word, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  which  strictly  answers  to 
what  we  understand  in  our  modem  ideas  by  the  word  religion. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  more  self-conscious  and  reflective  condition 
of  mind  and  of  a  greater  introspection  than  was  the  habit  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  elements  and 
foundation  of  all  religion  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  that 
which  we  understand  by  the  thing  itself  is  rather  the  super- 
structure of  the  foundation  so  laid  and  the  advanced  science 
of  the  elements  therein  propounded.  In  like  manner  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  moral  law  must  necessarily  be 
morality ;  but  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  word  in  Scripture, 
and  even  the  thing  as  we  now  understand  it  is  hardly  to  be 
recognised  in  the  simple  and  inartificial  language  of  the  law 
and  the  Gospel. 

Beligion  may  further  be  defined  as  the  result  contemplated 
by  the  laws  of  the  first  table,  while  morality  is  the  result  con- 
templated by  the  laws  of  the  second.  Behgion  is  the  aspect 
of  human  life  in  reference  to  God ;  morality  is  the  aspect  it 
assumes  in  reference  to  man  and  social  claims.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  morality  might  legitimately  claim  to  be 
considered  independently  of  religion,  if  not  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  it ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  religion  can 
have  no  existence  without  issuing  in  morality,  whether  or  not 
we  choose  to  contemplate  its  nature  and  existence  apart  from 
morality. 

By  fit  the  most  important  question  that  can  be  raised  with 
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regard  to  religion  is  its  essential  nature  and  origin.  Is  it  a 
spontaneously  developed  growth  of  the  human  heart,  or  is  it 
the  product  of  a  faculty,  instinct,  and  impulse  communicated 
to  it  from  without,  or  at  least  forming  part  of  its  natural  con- 
stitution? Does  it  witness  to  an  external  reality  which  it 
may  misrepresent  and  distort,  but  cannot  altogether  belie  ?  Or 
is  it  a  mere  fancy  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  claimed  as 
evidencing  to  any  thing  except  itself  and  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  processes  of  its  development, 
or  the  changes  it  may  undergo  from  age  to  age,  or  the  varieties 
it  may  present  in  different  climes  ?  The  way  in  which  this 
question  would  be  determined  by  many  people  would  be  by  in- 
vestigating all  the  known  forms  of  religion,  and  separating 
that  which  was  common  to  them  from  that  in  which  they 
differed.  The  induction  based  upon  the  inquiry  would  supply 
the  solution  of  the  question.  There  would,  however,  be  one 
objection  fatal  to  this  method,  and  that  would  be  the  total 
neglect  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  supposing  revelation  to  be  a 
fact.  For  if  revelation  were  an  actual  fact,  it  would  certainly 
do  much  to  develop  the  natural  sense  of  rehgion,  if  it  did  not 
create  it  altogether.  Consequently,  to  assume  the  non-reality 
of  revelation  would  be  no  less  fatal  to  the  correct  determina- 
tion of  the  question  should  revelation  happen  to  be  a  fact,  than 
to  assume  its  reality  would  be  should  it  actually  be  unreal. 
That  is  to  say,  our  investigations  must  inevitably  be  influenced 
by  the  predilections  with  which  we  enter  on  them.  It  must 
therefore  be  confessed  at  once  that  being  convinced  on  inde- 
pendent grounds  that  we  have  in  Christ  an  actual  divine  re- 
velation, and  not  a  mere  effort  of  natural  humanity,  we  can 
only  approach  the  solution  of  this  question  in  the  full  belief 
that  whatever  man's  natural  capacities  for  religion  may  be, 
and  whatever  spontaneous  efforts  he  may  have  made  in  the 
development  thereof,  he  has  nevertheless  had  his  natural 
capacities  stimulated  by  an  influence  foreign  to  himself,  or  that 
under  it  religion  has  assumed  a  form  and  character  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  acquired.  That  religion  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  man,  a  phenomenon  characterizing  his  existence 
under  every  condition,  is  a  fact  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny;  but  that  this  instinct  has  been  wrought  upon  by  extemiJ 
influences  till  it  has  developed  in  the  way  which  we  pereeive 
it  to  have  done  when  at  its  best,  is  apparently  no  less  certain. 
What,  then,  is  religion  ?  It  has  been  defined  as  the  sense 
of  the  infinite.  But  as  the  sense  of  the  infinite  presses  around 
us  on  all  sides,  and  every  single  object  of  nature  may  become 
an  outlet  or  avenue  leading  to  the  infinite,  the  perception  of 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  it  would  seem  that  religion 
in  this  sense  would  be  equally  oharaoteristic  of  all  men ;  but 
as  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  some  men  are  more 
religious  than  others,  and  that  some  are  or  seem  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  the  faculty,  the  definition  proposed  is  one  that 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Beligion  is  more  rightly 
to  be  defined  as  the  faculty  in  us  which  recognizes  an  ultimate 
and  Supreme  Being,  on  whom  we  are  dependent  and  to  whom 
we  are  responsible.  This  seems  to  be  the  elemental  and  es- 
sential characteristic  of  religion,  without  which  it  cannot  exist, 
but  which  in  some  degree  and  under  all  circumstances  is  found 
associated  therewith.  Nor  need  exception  be  taken  to  the 
somewhat  imposing  and  formidable  words,  ultifnate  and 
Supreme  Being.  To  name  such  a  name  is  indeed  the  efi'ort  of 
mature  and  disciplined  thought,  but  surely  the  thought  itself 
is  simple  and  primary.  That  there  is  One  above  us  who  has 
made  us,  to  whom  we  belong,  who  has  unlimited  control  over 
us,  and  is  the  present  and  future  judge  of  our  actions  and  our- 
selves, is  surely  a  conception  that  even  the  mind  of  a  child  can 
take  in,  and  which  no  mind  can  be  altogether  without.  If  this 
position  is  objected  to,  I  fear  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  agree- 
ment, and  all  argument  must  become  useless.  But  is  not  the 
mind  even  of  the  savage  a  witness  to  some  extent  of  the  reality 
of  this  sense  ?  The  fetich  worshipper  believes  that  he  is  de- 
pendent on  his  fetich  for  victory  in  war  and  for  fruitful  seasons, 
even  if  he  does  not  recognize  the  moral  obligation  of  respon- 
sibility to  his  fetich.  Thus  far,  therefore,  he  is  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  one,  though  perhaps  of  only  one  out  of  many, 
superior  to  himself,  who  is  able  to  give  or  to  withhold  from  him 
more  than  man  can  give  or  withhold.  The  sense  in  this  case 
exists  in  a  very  low  and  unformed  degree,  but  that  it  does 
exist  is  proved  by  his  treatment  of  the  object  he  makes  his 
fetich  or  idol.  In  this  case,  however,  the  moral  sense  is  almost 
wholly  in  abeyance,  and  there  is  nothing  answering  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  But  even  the  savage  is  not  without 
some  perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  are  things  he  would  at  once  condemn,  such  as  fear  or 
flight  in  battle,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  rudiments  of  the  sense 
must  exist  even  in  him.  And  if  the  rudiments  exist  they  are 
not  only  capable  of  development,  but  must  be  intended  to  be 
developed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  moral  sense 
should  be  developed  if  there  is  no  ultimate  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  no  test  of  its 
development ;  and  if  there  is  any  such  absolute  test,  it  must 
surely  be  consistent  therewith  that  the  highest  possible  deve- 
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lopment  of  the  moral  faculty  should  be  intentional  and  de- 
signed. If  man's  nature  is  simply  the  result  of  evolution,  then 
the  moral  nature^  when  so  evolved,  must  be  regarded  as  more 
consistent  with  the  law  of  such  evolution  than  its  rudimentary 
and  defective  state ;  so  that  even  the  theory  of  evolution  would 
seem  to  point  to  some  ultimate  and  complete  ideal  which  must 
itself  argue  some  ultimate  and  perfect  mind. 

Beligion,  then,  consists  in  the  recognition  of  such  an  absolute 
and  perfect  Being,  who  is  before  all  things  and  above  all  things, 
who  sustains  all  things  and  is  the  Judge  of  all  men  because 
He  has  made  them  capable  of  being  judged  because  capable  of 
apprehending  a  law  with  which  they  comply  or  from  which 
they  deflect,  and  the  religious  sense  is  the  sense  by  which  we 
recognize  this  Being  and  apprehend  this  law.  If  these  prin- 
ciples are  correct,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  facts 
of  human  nature  with  which  they  are  out  of  harmony.  The 
ignorance  of  the  fetich  worshipper  and  the  rudimentary  nature 
of  his  conceptions  exist  nevertheless  side  by  side  with  habits 
which  show  that  he  is  not  devoid  of  the  instinct  of  religion 
which  he  cannot  have  acquired,  which  are  a  part  of-  his  very 
nature.  But  if  they  are  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  and  not 
acquired,  then  that  nature  is  not  only  capable  of  development, 
but  bears  witness  by  the  development  of  what  it  is  capable  to 
the  reality  and  the  majesty  of  that  fact,  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  religious  sense  to  apprehend.  And  even  if  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  race  of  beings  lower  than  fetich  worshippers, 
that  would  by  no  means  show  that  the  religious  sense  was 
man's  own  invention,  any  more  than  the  inability  of  the  new- 
bom  infant  to  behold  the  light  proves  that  the  light  is  an  after- 
creation  of  his  own,  or  that  his  subsequent  ability  to  behold  it 
is  an  invention  of  his  own.  Indeed,  the  analogy  of  the  external 
world  is  singularly  instructive  in  this  respect.  For  no  one 
could  think  of  referring  the  reality  of  this  outer  world  to  the 
delusive  testimony  of  the  senses,  still  less  could  affirm  that  the 
senses  themselves  were  our  own  device  for  deluding  ourselves 
and  discovering  the  unreal  phenomena  of  the  outward  world. 
But  it  would  be  no  less  monstrous  to  attribute  man's  sense  of 
religion  to  his  own  inventive  faculty,  in  order  to  throw  diseredit 
upon  the  presumed  independent  and  external  spiritual  faets  cif 
which  the  religious  sense  makes  us  conscious,  or  to  treat  all 
religion  as  delusive  because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  the  facts  are  to  which  it  witnesses.  It  is  therefore 
entirely  arbitrary  to  affirm  or  conclude  that  religion  is  some- 
thing altogether  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  because  tilere 
eould  be  no  religion  if  there  were  not  a  rel^ouB  sense  as  a 
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part  of  man's  natural  constitution.  If  man  is  constituted  to 
be  religious,  it  is  indeed  conceivable  tbat  he  may  construct  a 
variety  of  religions  and  religious  systems,  but  his  very  consti- 
tution would  still  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  a  religion  inde- 
pelident  of  him,  and  which  he  did  not  invent,  just  as  the  eye 
or  the  ear  bears  witness  to  the  reality  of  a  light  and  a  sound 
independent  of  them,  and  not  created  by  them. 

The  two  primary  elements,  then,  which  are  common  to  all 
religions,  and  the  foundation  of  all,  are  the  sense  of  dependence 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility.  One  or  other  of  these  has 
become  distorted,  so  that  monstrosity  has  been  the  result  in  a 
multitude  of  cases ;  but  for  all  that,  these  two  elements  are 
everywhere  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  the  invention  of  man,  but  must  be  recognized 
as  the  framework  of  his  spiritual  constitution,  and  as  such  as 
being  indicative  of  the  reaUty  of  One  on  whom  he  is  dependent, 
and  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
Being  either  does  or  does  not  exist.  If  He  does  not,  then  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  altogether  inexplicable ;  but  if 
He  does,  then  clearly  to  leave  Him  out  of  our  calculations,  and 
to  reason  as  if  He  did  not  exist,  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  It  is  by  no  means, 
therefore,  a  mere  assumption  with  which  we  start  on  these 
inquiries,  but  much  rather  a  reasonable  inference  or  even  a 
conclusion  which  is  forced  on  us  from  the  fair  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If,  however,  the  sense  of 
dependence  and  responsibility  in  man  may  be  taken  as  afford- 
ing no  mean  proof  of  the  existence  of  One  on  whom  he  depends 
and  to  whom  ne  must  give  account,  is  it  not  likewise  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  Being  would  take  steps  to  develop  the 
sense  of  religion  He  has  implanted  in  man,  or  even  perhaps 
impart  to  man  a  religion,  and  also  that  the  most  perfect  form 
of  religion  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  its  perfection  of 
form  is  due  to  Him  ?  In  other  words,  as  man  has  no  power 
to  invent  for  himself  the  religious  faculty,  so  has  he  no  power 
to  attain  to  the  highest  development  of  religion,  or  discover 
the  true  religion,  without  the  direct  aid  of  this  Being. 

The  question  whether  or  not  such  aid  has  been  given  involves 
of  course  the  whole  theory  of  Eevelation,  but  the  obvious 
purpose  of  that  which  we  commonly  accept  as  revelation  is  to 
exhibit  the  self-manifestation  of  this  Being  to  the  human 
conscience.  And  this  is  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  series  of  historical  acts,  so  that  the  words  can  at  last  be 
spoken,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.'    They  were 
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words  received  and  recorded  by  the  agency  of  Moses,  but  in  no 
sense  could  they  ever  be  accepted  as  spoken  of  or  by  him. 
They  raised  the  conception  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
spoken  to  an  invisible  Being,  who  claimed  their  dependence  as 
attested  by  history,  and  who  was  about  to  appeal  to  their  re- 
sponsibility. The  result  was  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue. 
This  became  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  religion  and  the 
standard  of  all  morality.  The  first  four  precepts  concerned 
the  former,  the  last  six  the  latter.  It  must  of  course  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  revelation 
is  now  waived.  We  do  not  assume  the  truth  of  it,  but  use  it 
only  in  illustration  of  our  position.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
religious  or  moral  code  no  document  can  be  found  to  compare 
with  the  Decalogue.  Whatever  its  actual  authority,  it  may 
be  taken  as  unique,  and  as  the  highest  standard  of  appeal  to 
the  religious  and  moral  sense. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  as  well  to  inquire  what  is  the 
authority  of  the  Decalogue.  Does  it  derive  its  authority  from 
the  accidents  of  its  promulgation,  from  the  thunders  of  Sinai, 
or  from  a  prior  law  written  in  the  heart,  and  was  this  law  the 
invention  of  man  or  the  revelation  of  God  ?  It  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  maintained  that  the  accidents  of  the  giving  of  the 
law  bestowed  upon  it  its  authority,  for  the  law  of  property  and 
the  law  of  life  were  recognized  before ;  but  neither  can  we  affirm 
that  the  moral  law  was  the  invention  of  man,  any  more  than 
that  light  is  the  invention  of  the  eye.  The  law  written  on  the 
human  heart  was  written  with  tlie  finger  of  God,  like  the  writing 
on  the  tables  of  stone,  and  that  law  is  an  evidence  not  only 
that  man  did  not  write  it  or  invent  it,  but  also  that  there  is 
One  who  did. 

What,  then,  shall  we  understand  by  religion  so  far  as  the 
first  table  of  the  Decalogue  illustrates  it  ?  The  religious  sense 
in  man  demands  an  authoritative  religion.  This  religion  must 
instruct  him,  not  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Being  he  worships, 
but  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  that  Being.  And 
the  Decalogue  proposes  that  Being  to  man's  conscience  as  the 
origin  and  source  of  all  being,  as  independent  of  all  beings,  but 
the  Creator  of  aU.  It  does  not  otherwise  unfold  His  nature  or 
explain  His  being,  but  declares  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  Him  and  the  worshipper,  which  is  one  of  beneficence 
resulting  in  the  obligations  of  dependence :  '  1  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out 
of  the  house  of  bonaage.'  The  first  concern  of  religion  is  the 
establishment  and  recognition  of  this  relation  between  God 
and  man.    The  opponents  of  rcdigion  are  at  fault  when  thej 
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complain  of  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  nature 
of  God.  It  is  no  part  of  the  functions  of  religion  to  unfold  the 
nature  of  God,  but  only  His  nature  in  its  relation  to  us.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  be  assured  of  this 
relation,  and  without  such  assurance  there  can  be  no  right  or 
healthy  development  of  religion.  For  unless  we  know  what 
God's  disposition  is  towards  us,  we  can  have  no  intercoiurse 
with  Him ;  and  consequently  the  religious  sense  pines  for  want 
of  its  necessary  sustenance.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Decalogue 
is  that  God  is  a  benefactor,  that  He  has  entered  into  the  arena 
of  human  history  to  benefit,  that  He  did  this  exceptionally  in 
the  case  of  Israel.  If  religion,  then,  is  to  flourish  and  thrive, 
it  must  be  by  the  knowledge  of  God's  relation  as  a  benefactor. 
In  like  manner  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
*  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  religion  if  there  is  no  object  for  religion  to 
fasten  itself  upon ;  but  an  object  is  provided  in  *  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,'  while  the  relation  between  the  object  and  the  soul  is 
declared  equally  in '  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  out  of  the  house  of  slaves,'  and  in  '  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  Beligion,  however,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  is  of  two  parts,  dependence  and  responsi- 
bility ;  and  consequently,  if  the  relation  of  dependence  is  a  real 
one,  it  must  issue  in  the  obligation  of  responsibility.  If  the 
object  of  worship  is  the  ultimate  being,  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Him  must  be  a  unique 
relation,  and  if  we  owe  Him  allegiance  it  must  be  allegiance 
such  as  we  owe  to  no  one  else,  and  can  owe  only  to  Him* 
Hence  the  precept  flows  directly  out  of  the  revelation,  *  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  .  .  .  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me.'  The  form  of  its  precept  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying 
that  any  other  gods  really  existed,  but  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  they  were  liable  to  have  an  existence.  This  has  ever 
been  the  great  struggle  of  the  religious  sense,  to  determine 
whether  its  allegiance  was  due  to  one  only,  or  to  more  than 
one.  Naturally  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  human  mind  was 
able  of  itself  to  decide  this  question.  The  most  powerful  in- 
tellects have  proved  incapable  of  determining  it,  but  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Decalogue,  as  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  uniformly, 
has  been  distinct  and  unambiguous  from  the  first.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  if  there  is  but  one  God,  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  our  obligation  in  this  respect  to  Him.  We 
may  not  divide  our  allegiance,  for  there  is  no  one  with  whom 
to  divide  it ;  but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  h\imBiim\i^<^^\ 
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has  a  tendency  to  arrive  at  monotheism,  the  very  fact  thai 
monotheism  is  inculcated,  and  now  reigns  supreme  in  all 
schools  of  thought,  may  be  taken  as  proof  corroborative  of  the 
religion  inculcating  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  outside 
the  Jewish  scriptures  there  is  no  evidence  of  monotheism  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  therefore  we  must  be  left  to  deal  with 
it  as  we  may  when  it  confronts  us  there.  In  the  present  day 
no  one,  whether  Christian  or  not,  would  for  a  moment  advocate 
the  theory  of  more  gods  than  one,  and  therefore  this  is  a  point 
in  which  the  distinct  declarations  and  predictions  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures  have  been  accepted  and  verified.  All  the  world  has 
acknowledged  the  Most  High  as  the  only  One,  and  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  bring  any  others  into  competition  with  Him. 
But  this  is  the  first  essential  precept  of  religion,  '  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  but  mo ; '  and  there  can  be  no  religion 
worthy  of  the  name  where  the  majesty  of  this  precept  is  not 
duly  recognized.  Nor  is  the  recognition  of  its  majesty,  uni- 
versal as  it  now  is,  anything  loss  than  evidence  corroborative 
of  the  authority  proclaiming  it. 

We  have  found  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  the  existence  of 
a  religious  sense  in  man  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact ;  that  even 
admitting  possible  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
a  sense,  it  is  not  possible  to  account  for  its  existence  where 
found  as  a  spontaneously  developed  faculty,  but  that  it  must 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  actual  constitution,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bodily  senses  are  part  of  our  physical  consti- 
tution, even  though  cases  may  occur  where  their  existence  is 
defective.  The  existence,  however,  of  a  religious  sense,  if  a 
fact,  as  it  surely  is,  points  to  the  existence  of  some  object  to 
which  it  is  to  be  directed,  and  of  some  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised — ^that  is  to  say,  of  a  law,  and  of  a  lawgiver, 
traces  of  which  are  nowhere  so  obviously  to  be  found  as  in  the 
Mosaic  Decalogue,  which  may  therefore  be  examined  for  the 
illustration  it  supplies  of  the  reUgious  sense  and  of  the  religion 
to  which  it  points.  The  relation,  then,  of  the  soul  to  its  God 
being  first  assumed,  the  position  of  paramount  responsibility 
is  established,  '  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me/ 
Next  follows  the  enunciation  of  the  precept  which  forbids  the 
making  of  images  to  represent  God.  This  at  all  events  is  an 
elemental  principle  in  religion  as  prescribed  by  the  Decalogae. 
It  flows  in  fact  out  of  the  former  precept,  for  if  images  of  the 
one  God  are  allowed,  it  will  soon  come  to  pass  that  more  gods 
than  one  will  be  aoknowledged.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  one  God  may  be  preserved  inviolate,  it  is  neoea* 
sary  that  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  symbolic  re: 
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presentations  of  Him,  for  otherwise  the  religious  sense  will  be 
in  danger  of  coming  into  bondage  to  the  senses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  religion  has  continually  expressed  itself 
under  conditions  in  which  .it  was  thus  in  subjection  to  the 
senses,  or  more  or  less  under  their  influence ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  highest  standard  of  religion  is  not  attained  till 
emancipation  from  their  influence  is  secured,  and  certainly 
this  is  the  condition  at  which  the  Decalogue  aims.     It  is  sin- 
gularly jealous  of  the  domination  of  the  religious  sense  by  the 
physical  senses.   It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  complete  eman- 
cipation from  their  power.     According  to  this  ideal,  religion  is 
a  thing  so  ethereal  and  sublime  that  it  requires  to  be  disengaged 
altogether  from  the  physical  senses  that  it  may  soar  in  its 
purity  towards  the  pure  and  ultimate  Being.     This,  at  least, 
is  the  conception  put  before  us  in  the  Decalogue  ;  and  it  may 
challenge  to  itself  the  claim  to  be  the  noblest  and  the  best,  and 
may  serve  to  suggest  the  query  whether  a  precept  like  this  can 
have  been  the  invention  of  that  very  religious  sense  which  has 
shown  itself  so  frequently  prone  to  become  the  slave  of  the 
physical  senses,  whose  thraldom  is  here  rejected  with  disdain. 
Thus  far  religion  is  seen  to  consist  in  the  recognition  of 
allegiance  to  the  supreme  and  ultimate  Being,  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  sole  authority,  and  in  the  adoration  of 
His  majesty  without  the  ai^  of  material  representations  of  it. 
Two  other  precepts,  however,  are  incorporated  with  these, 
whichy  though  they  concern  principally  the  relation  between 
man  and  God,  are  yet  somewhat  moral  in  their  obligation,  and 
approximate  to  the  nature  of  the  specially  moral  precepts 
wnich  follow  after.     These  are  the  precepts  of  which  one  en- 
joins the  separation  of  all  falsehood  from  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  other  recognizes  the  need  of  appointed  times  and 
seasons  for  His  service.     The  one  inculcates  the  utmost  reve- 
rence for  truth  in  relation  to  God,  forbids  the  association  of 
His  name  with  any  falsehood,  and  the  other  secures  for  His 
service  one  seventh  of  every  man's  time.     Neither  of  these 
precepts  is  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  the  religious  sense, 
for  each  of  them  is  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  self. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  tendency  in  human  nature 
to  secure  the  sanctions  of  divine  authority  for  its  own  objects 
without  reference  to  truth,  and  long  experience  has  shown  that 
men  are  naturally  jealous  of  the  kind  of  encroachment  on  their 
time  that  the  fourth  commandment  seems  to  make.     Clearly, 
therefore,  presumption  is  in  favour  of  these  precepts  having 
had  an  origin  other  than  merely  human;  or,  at  all  events,  it 
i^q^uires  to  be  shown  how  they  are  fairly  consistent  with  such 
on  origin. 
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This,  then,  is  the  light  that  is  thrown  by  the  Decalogue  on 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  religion.  Beligion  is  that  habit  or 
tendency  which  is  produced  in  man  by  a  standard  recognised 
as  external,  appealing  to  his  innate  religious  sense.  Into  the 
origin  of  this  religious  sense  it  is  as  useless  to  inquire  as  it  is 
to  discover  the  origin  of  any  other  of  our  natural  senses  or 
constitutional  characteristics.  Man  is  undoubtedly  by  nature 
a  religious  being,  constituted  to  need  a  religion  of  some  kind^ 
and  likely  therefore  to  develop  or  discover  something  to  satisfy 
that  need.  There  can  be  no  question  that  his  own  ingenuity 
has  largely  contributed  to  modify  the  several  religions  he  has 
embraced,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  religions  are 
equally  false,  that  they  have  all  alike  been  generated  sponta- 
neously by  the  religious  sense.  On  the  contrary,  without  as- 
suming the  Divine  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  it  is  certain  that 
the  ten  commandments  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
conscience,  and  that  these  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  religious  sense,  and  to  determine  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  religion.  All  this  is  so  far  in 
favour  of  their  divine  authority,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  higher  conception  of  religion  than  is  sug- 
gested by  and  derived  from  them.  Eeligion  primarily  concerns 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  it  affirms  his  absolute  dependence 
upon  Him,  and  his  ultimate  responsibility  to  Him ;  and  if  this 
dependence  is  a  reality,  it  must  demand  corresponding  truth 
on  the  part  of  man  and  due  attendance  on  the  service  of  God. 
And  it;  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  man  is  devoid  of  any  such 
obligations,  except  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  God, 
and  no  ascertainable  way  of  discovering  our  true  relation  to 
Him. 

If  religion,  then,  is  contemplated  apart  from  morality,  this 
must  be  regarded  as  its  sphere.  It  concerns  especially  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  involves  the  recognition  of  those  corre- 
sponding obligations  which  devolve  upon  man  in  consequence 
of  the  relation  thus  existing.  These  are  expressed  by  our  Lord 
in  His  summary  of  the  first  table  in  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.'  It 
was  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  that  it  was  His  mission  to 
bring  out— the  feature  of  love.  For,  however  true  it  may  be 
that  this  was  implied  in  the  precepts  of  the  law,  it  certainly 
did  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  them,  nor  was  the  word  itsell 
80  much  as  named.  It  was  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  however, 
that  love  was  the  underlying  foundation  of  the  law,  ajid  tliai 
its  requirements  could  not  be  discharged  without  it ;  and  henoe 
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we  arrive  at  a  wholly  different  conception  of  religion,  as  that 
which  concerns  and  consists  in  the  love  of  man  towards  God, 
and  the  attitude  towards  God  which  such  love  implies  and  in- 
volves. This  expresses  at  once  the  highest  requirement  and 
capability  of  the  religious  sense,  and  offers  its  supreme  justi- 
fication. 

If  such  love  to  God  is  in  any  sense  a  reality  and  a  possibility, 
then  we  need  inquire  no  further  into  the  purpose  for  which  we 
are  endowed  with  a  religious  sense  or  into  the  origin  of  that 
sense.  It  is  the  natural  proof  and  evidence  of  the  divine  in- 
tention in  implanting  it,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in- 
vented or  acquired  by  man,  but  much  rather  implanted  by 
God.  That  love  to  God,  however,  is  a  reality  and  a  possibility, 
admits  of  no  shadow  of  doubt  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
existence  of  an  Augustine,  a  Luther,  or  a  Pascal.  Such  men's 
characters  are  living  epistles  of  the  work  of  God  in  producing 
love  in  the  heart.  And  as  the  love  so  produced  has  developed 
the  noblest  features  of  their  character,  it  is  as  absurd  to 
question  the  reality  of  the  cause  producing  it  as  it  would  be  to  . 
question  the  agency  of  light  and  heat  in  stimulating  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  or  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
difference  between  the  fetich  worshipper  of  the  South  Seas 
and  a  Luther  or  a  Pascal  is  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of 
man's  religious  sense,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  one  could  develop  into  the  other  without  the  reality  of  a 
cause  operating  thereon,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  sandy 
desert  could  become  a  flowering  garden  without  the  artificial 
process  of  cultivation  or  the  natural  processes  tending  to 
further  it.  All  observation  and  experience  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  a  sense  or  faculty  in  man  which  is  dependent  for  its 
support  on  something  which  the  resources  of  nature  cannot 
supply ;  and  this  want,  being  proved  to  be  a  reality,  is  itself 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  which  can  alone  supply  it.  The 
constitution  of  man,  which  longs  for  God,  which  finds  a  satis- 
faction in  God  •  higher  than  any  to  be  found  in  all  created 
things  combined,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  God 
for  whom  he  longs,  and  affords  no  slight  presumption  that  so 
much  light  and  knowledge  would  not  be  withheld  as  would 
suffice  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  yearnings. 

From  the  existence,  then,  of  the  religious  sense,  and  the 
history  of  its  development,  we  may  argue  the  eristence  of  a 
God  and  the  probable  reality  of  a  revelation.  It  is  at  once 
obvious,  however,  that  the  reality  of  this  must  materially  affect 
the  character  and  conditions  of  religion.  For  we  can  only  de- 
termine what  these  ought  to  be  when  we  take  into  account  that 
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which  has  been  authoritatively  enjoined  by  revelation.  If  God 
has  indeed  spoken,  it  is  His  voice  alone  which  must  decide 
finally  what  religion  is  and  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen^  Christ  has  once  for  all  determined  that  the  re- 
ligion required  by  the  first  table  of  the  law  is  love  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  being  for  God,  our  Creator,  our  Eedeemer,  and 
our  Judge.  This  is  no  sooner  declared  than  conscience  re- 
sponds to  its  wisdom  and  authority,  which  it  acknowledges  as 
divine,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  constrained  to  confess 
its  own  utter  inability  to  attain  to  it,  and  thereby  sets  the  seal 
to  its  divinity. 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  in  the  present  day  to  dis- 
prove or  discredit  the  existence  of  the  religious  sense,  to 
reduce  it  to  a  variable  quality  which  differs  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  upon  which  no  dependence  can  be  placed ;  while 
it  is  often  received  as  an  axiom,  that  there  is  no  religion 
which  can  lay  claim  to  divine  authority,  and  no  religious 
standard  which  can  be  acknowledged  as  paramount.  In  op- 
position to  such  ruthless  negations,  the  only  course  we  can 
take  is  to  insist  upon  the  facts  which  are  patent  to  us,  and 
see  that  our  reasoning  from  them  is  valid  and  sound.  We 
are  confronted,  then,  with  the  existence  of  the  Decalogue  from 
a  very  early  period  of  human  society,  and  with  the  existence 
of  it  as  a  unique  phenomenon  under  unique  circumstances. 
It  is  fairly  open  to  us  to  take  this  Decalogue  to  investigate, 
to  scrutinize  and  analyze  it ;  just  as  we  might  take  Pcdey's 
watch  found  upon  a  heath  and  inquire  what  testimony  it 
could  give  of  itself.  Upon  doing  so,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
marvellously  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  that  where  it  does  not  at  first  seem  to  accord 
therewith — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  com-' 
mandment — ^it  nevertheless  upon  further  examination  is  found 
to  be  based  upon  principles  of  reason  and  wisdom. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  Is  this  code  a  human  in- 
vention or  a  divine  ordinance  ?  Is  the  command,  for  example, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  a  human  or  divine  precept  ?  If  it  is 
a  human  precept,  then  there  is  no  question  that  human 
authority  may  set  it  aside ;  if  it  is  a  divine  ordinance,  then  its 
authority  is  permanent  and  invariable :  but  if  this  is  the 
case,  then  let  us  ask  how  do  we  know  it  to  be  divine?  Simply 
because  onr  conscience  instinctively  recognizes  its  authority 
as  ultimate  and  supreme.  If  idl  men  do  not  so  recognize  it, 
that  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  general  statement,  which 
remains  and  must  remain  undoubted.  Moses  declared  the 
divine  authority  of  the  moral  law.  He  did  not  make  it9 
authority  to  be  divine,  it  having  previously  been  his. 
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Bui  if  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  can  be  recognized 
only  as  divine,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  authority  of  the  law, 
'  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me '  ?  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  is  a  God,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this 
law  must  correctly  represent  our  duty  in  relation  to  Him ; 
but,  if  so,  its  authority  must  likewise  be  divine,  and  cannot, 
in  any  sense,  be  human.  If,  however,  its  authority  is  divine, 
what  are  we  j;o  say  of  the  apparent  authority  on  which  it  is 
uttered :  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'  *  Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods  but  me  *  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  form 
of  the  precept  is  concerned,  the  authority  of  the  person 
speaking  is  the  same  as  the  authority  of  the  precept ;  but  the 
authority  of  the  precept  we  have  seen  must  be  divine,  there- 
fore the  authority  of  the  person  speaking  is  divine  also. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  reject  the  form  of  the  Decalogue,  we 
undoubtedly  invalidate  the  authority  with  which  its  substance 
comes  to  us.  The  question  is  whether,  accepting  the  authority 
of  its  substance,  we  can  afford  to  reject  the  authority  with 
which  it  comes,  and  whether  we  are  warranted  in  doing  so. 
The  full  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  long 
verdict  of  history  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  it  supplies,  in 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  God  was  speaking  by  Moses,  and 
by  the  whole  tenour  of  His  dealings  with  the  Jewish  nation, 
Into  this  matter  we  cannot  now  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
to  us  the  answer  appears  to  be  obvious.  But  there  is  aiip 
other  consideration  of  weight,  which  is,  whether  the  cravings 
of  our  nature  can  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a 
formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  that  Being  whose  authori- 
tative voice  we  recognize  in  the  conscience ;  and  therefore 
whether  the  form  of  the  Decalogue,  supposing  it  to  be  genuine, 
does  not  give  us  the  very  thing  we  most  deeply  need ;  and 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  more  likely  that  we 
have  been  deceived  than  that  he  who  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
steal/  said  also,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.'  This,  we  repeat, 
is  the  question  of  questions.  Is  it  an  invention  of  the  human 
imagination  that  God  thus  spoke,  or  is  the  fact  that  He  did 
thus  speak  the  very  justification  of  all  our  deepest  longings 
and  highest  aspirations,  confirmed,  as  that  fact  is,  by  the 
long  result  of  history  and  the  broad  teaching  of  revelation  as 
a  whole  ? 

If,  however,  the  conclusion  indicated  is  allowed,  we  have 
an  answer  to  the  questions.  What  is  religion  ?  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  religious  sense?  How  is  the  religious  sense 
educate4  and  developed?  and  the  like.  The  religious  sense 
is  a  faculty  implanted  in  us  as  part  of  our  natural  con- 
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stitution.  Its  full  development  and  education  can  alone  be 
secured  by  the  appeal  to  it  of  an  external  principle  or 
standard  such  as  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  actual  reve- 
lation underlying  the  Decalogue,  and  supplying  the  foundation 
of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  revelation  has  stimulated 
and  developed  the  religious  sense  to  the  very  highest  degree 
and  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  history,  and  which  before 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Beligion  is  the  condition 
or  result  produced  by  the  influence  on  the  religious  sense  of 
the  revealed  law  of  God,  especially  by  the  laws  of  the  first 
table,  which  produce  the  sense  of  dependence,  allegiance, 
obligation,  and  responsibility  on  the  heart  of  man  in  con- 
sequence of  his  revealed  relation  to  God.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  revealed  relation  to 
God  has  only  been  made  known  to  us  historicall3\  True  that 
when  the  individual  conscience  responds  to  the  majesty  of 
the  truth  that  is  indeed  a  revelation;  but  is  not  every  such  in- 
dividual revelation  itself  an  episode  of  history  ?  If  it  ceased  to 
be  history,  would  it  not  cease  to  be  real  ?  If  it  is  real,  can  it  be 
other  than  historic  ?  And  so  in  like  manner  the  first  occasion 
of  this  revealed  relation  being  made  known  was  and  must 
have  been  historic  likewise.  What  the  circumstances  of  it 
were  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture,  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine  any  particular  historic  events  the 
received  record  of  which  we  reject ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  subsequent  revelation  of  the  truth,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,'  to  the  individual  soul  is  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  time  that  truth  was  felt  and  revealed,  the  words 
were  indeed  spoken,  or  at  all  events  the  thought  was  uttered 
by  God.  And  is  not  this  the  very  testimony  of  the  Decalogue 
itself?  And  is  it  possible,  therefore,  to  accept  the  authority 
of  the  law  as  divine  and  not  acknowledge  the  truth  that  it  is 
God  who  speaks  it  ?  That  is  to  say,  in  the  revelation  of  His 
law  God  reveals  Himself.  We  cannot  accept  His  law  as 
authoritative  without  accepting  Him.  And  if,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  it  was  Jehovah  who  thus  revealed  Himself  in  re- 
vealing His  law,  shall  we  not  bow  before  that  revelation  and 
acknowledge  it  as  possessing  the  highest  claim  to  be  divine, 
because  being  the  fount  and  origin  of  the  Divine  Law  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  thus  reasoning  we  do  not 
assume  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  base  our  argu- 
ment thereon ;  but  we  do  reason  concerning  it  in  the  light 
derived  from  implicit  personal  belief  of  it.  If  it  is  trae, 
certain  results  will  doubtless  follow.  Belief  of  its  truth  pdvea 
118  the  power  of  showing  that  such  results  are  a  realityi  ipniidi 
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can  neither  be  shown  nor  felt'  but  upon  belief  of  its  truth. 
This  is  not  arguing  in  a  circle,  but  it  is  arguing  from  the 
light  of  personal  experience.  No  one  can  resist  the  force  of 
the  appeal, '  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see.'  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  charge  the  man  born  blind 
who  had  received  his  sight  with  an  assumption  or  prejudice 
on  account  of  his  recovered  sight  as  it  would  to  deny  to  the 
believer  in  Divine  Bevelation  the  use  of  advantages  which 
such  belief  alone  can  give  him.  No  one  can  perceive  the  full 
majesty  of  the  truth  till  he  accepts  it :  having  accepted  it,  he 
is  able  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use.  Being  in  possession  of  the  light,  he  cannot 
speak  as  though  he  did  not  see  it.  He  may  allow  it  to  be  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  light  he  sees,  but  he 
alone  has  a  right  to  be  heard  as  to  what  it  is  he  does  see.  If 
a  man  has  become  conscious  of  the  (supposed)  truth  and 
majesty  of  the  law,  *Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me,'  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  be  better  able  to  declare  that 
truth  and  majesty  than  one  who  is  blind  to  it,  and  so  long  as 
he  does  not  convert  his  experience  into  an  assumption  of  the 
truth,  no  one  is  warranted  in  rejecting  his  testimony. 

And  this  is  the  course  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  pursue 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  terms,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  .  .  •  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me,'  are  found 
to  throw  light  on  our  constitution  as  subjects  of  the  law  that 
nothing  else  can  yield ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  light  to 
bear  witness  of  itself,  no  man  is  justified  in  rejecting  this 
witness  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  witness  of  the  light.  On 
the  contrary,  if  objects  are  made  visible  by  the  light,  no  wise 
man  will  complain  that  he  cannot  see  them  in  the  dark.  The 
question  is  whether  any  other  theory  of  morals  or  of  the  human 
constitution  can  suffice  to  give  a  tithe  of  the  illumination  con- 
cerning these  things,  that  we  derive  from  the  momentous 
precept  addressed  to  the  individual  human  soul,  '  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  but  me,'  when  it  is  received  bond  fide  as 
a  personal  message  from  the  supreme  and  ultimate  God.  It 
affords  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  known  mysteries 
of  our  being ;  it  alone  establishes  the  true  dignity  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  authority  of  the  moral  sense,  and  alone  indicates 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  no  explanation  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  Divine  Being  or  of  any  moral  sense  or  of 
any  human  soul ;  for  then  how  is  the  harmony  to  be  accounted 
for  which  is  theoretically  perfect,  and  which  up  to  a  certain 
point  receives  undoubtedly  the  corroboration  and  support  of 
&ct8  ?    The  moral  sense  is  a  fact ;  the  existence  of  the  moral 
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law  is  a  fact ;  tbe  history  of  its  promulgation  is  a  traditional 
and  literary  fact.  The  correspondence  between  the  law  thus 
received  and  the  moral  sense  is  a  fact.  The  opposition  between 
the  law  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  will  is  a  fact 
that  strongly  militates  against  the  notion  that  the  law  was 
the  invention  of  the  will,  and  strongly  supports  therefore  the 
idea  of  its  external  imposition.  All  these  are  points  endowed 
with  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  facts ;  and  being  so,  the  only 
solution  of  them  is  supplied  by  the  provisional  supposition  of 
the  facts  that  God  is  a  personal  Being,  and  that  his  revelation 
of  Himself  in  His  law  is  a  moral  and  historic  fact. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  contrast  between  modem 
philosophy  and  the  Scripture  revelation.  Modem  philosophy 
delights  to  dwell  upon  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature,  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  the  Lawgiver  as  a  personal  Being. 
Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  being  of  the  person  from  whence  it  evolves  the  law,  *  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  .  .  .  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me.*  Scripture  is  intimately  concerned  to  propound  the  law, 
but  yet  more  to  reveal  the  giver  of  it.  Scripture  desires  thai 
we  should  do  His  will,  but  yet  more  that  we  should  know  Him. 
Philosophy  would  have  us  study  Natiure  through  her  laws ; 
Scripture  would  have  us  rise  through  the  appreciation  and 
obedience  of  the  moral  law  to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  Lawgiver.  Which  is  the  tmest  philosophy,  and  which 
confers  the  greatest  dignity  upon  human  nature  and  the 
greatest  honour  upon  the  human  subject? 

n.  Having  thus  far  developed  the  nature  and  theory  of 
religion,  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  character  and  require- 
ments of  morality,  and  to  determine  how  far  morality  can 
exist  without  religion.  Perhaps,  as  before,  the  best  method  of 
doing  this  will  be  by  examining  the  character  of  the  moral  law 
as  propounded  in  the  second  table  of  the  Mosaic  Decalogue. 
The  Decalogue  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  man  is 
under  a  twofold  obligation  towards  his  Maker  and  towards  his 
fellow-man.  The  former  of  these  is  open  to  the  difficulty  which 
arises  when  the  existence  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  per- 
sonality of  his  Maker  is  denied ;  the  second  is  exposed  to  no 
such  obstacle,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  our  fellow-man.  The  only  point  it  is  possible  to 
question  is  the  nature  of  our  obligations  to  him,  or  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  him.  Here,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  mntual 
dependence  of  the  human  race  is  matter  of  universal  experi- 
ence.   Whenever  man  is  not  in  a  savage  eondition,  he  leete 
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his  dependence  on  biR  fellow-man,  and  even  among  savages 
this  is  felt  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
human  society,  and  there  are  certain  conditions  upon  which 
alone  it  can  exist.  Whatever  these  conditions  are,  they  may 
be  taken  as  expressing  the  principle  or  theory  of  its  constitu- 
tion, which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  No  doubt  con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion  is  conceivable  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  principle  acts,  but  not  as  to  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
The  Decalogue  suggests  the  notion  that  human  society  is  the 
ordinance  of  Qod,  that  He  has  intended  men  to  live  together, 
and  has  given  to  them  the  laws  which  will  be  most  conducive 
to  their  social  existence.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  teaching  of 
the  Decalogue.  It  is  conceivable  that  those  laws  which  pro- 
hibit, for  example,  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  may  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  invention  of  man.  Still,  however,  it 
is  the  verdict  of  ages  that  their  wisdom  is  established.  If 
man  has  discovered  these  laws  he  has  discovered  so  much  of 
his  own  constitution  which  may  be  accepted  as  true ;  and  if 
there  is  a  God,  and  man  is  the  work  of  His  hands,  then  he 
has  discovered  so  much  of  the  principle  on  which  he  was  made 
by  God.  So  that  on  this  supposition  these  laws  would  so  far 
be  divine  laws,  whether  or  not  they  were  actually  imposed  by 
God  or  revealed  by  God.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
it  must  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  we  regard 
man  and  human  society  as  thus  the  work  of  God  or  whether 
we  regard  it  as  the  result  of  chance  and  indebted  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maturity  it  has  attained  to  its  own  ingenuity 
and  exertions.  And  whichever  theory  is  the  true  one,  we  can 
only  assume  and  contemplate  the  other  to  the  confusion  and 
detriment  thereof.  It  must  altogether  disarrange  our  argu- 
ments, if  society  is  a  casual  growth,  to  burden  them  with  the 
theory  of  a  personal  Creator ;  but  yet  more  must  it  be  fatal  to 
truth  to  leave  out  of  our  consideration  the  design  and  person 
of  the  Creator,  if  human  society  is  indeed  His  creation.  It  is 
obvious  that  aJl  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
mast  prove  abortive,  for  we  have  neither  faculties  to  work 
with  nor  data  to  proceed  upon.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
taking  the  human  race  at  any  given  point,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  its  condition  is  owing  to  itself.  Frenchmen  in  France, 
Englishmen  in  England,  Americans  in  America,  can  in  no 
ease  be  reflparded  as  indebted  to  themselves  alone  for  their 
actual  condition.  What  they  severally  now  are  is  the  result 
of  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  personally  in  the  present  generation  have  had  little  or  no 
eontroL    National  self-modification  is  at  all  events  the  cbsr 
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force, — ^it  will  be  impossible  to  forget  the  one,  while  the  other 
may  readily  be  forgotten — but,  for  all  that,  the  ideal  state,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Mosaic  code,  will  be  one  in  which  both 
are  recognized  alike.  And  we  may  well  ask  whether,  as  soon 
as  this  high  conception  is  once  revealed,  it  is  possible  to 
acquiesce  in  any  lower  one,  and  whether  the  instinctive  ver- 
dict of  our  conscience  is  not  that  this  alone  is  worthy  of  our 
natural  constitution,  and  that  nothing  less  would  justify  the 
apparent  object  and  purpose  of  our  being.  Why  is  human 
society  constituted  as  it  is  if  this  is  not  the  true  ideal  of  its 
existence  ?  Why  is  it  moved  with  aspirations  so  exalted  and 
so  divine  if  there  be  no  reality  from  which  the  aspirations 
are  derived,  if  there  be  no  God  in  whom  it  may  find  the  satis- 
faction and  the  purpose  of  its  being  ? 

When  we  begin  to  examine  the  precepts  of  the  second  table, 
we  find  that  the  first  of  them  lays  down  a  principle  which  may 
be  presumed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  society  as  con- 
ceived by  Moses.  This  is  the  principle  of  subordination.  The 
modern  notion,  therefore,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men 
receives  no  sanction  from  the  Decalogue.  As  men  are  obviously 
not  equal  in  physical  or  material  or  intellectual  characteristics, 
so  neither  are  they  regarded  by  the  fifth  commandment  as 
equal  in  their  standing  in  society.  There  are  those  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  there  are  those  whose  honour  it  is  to  render 
and  not  withhold  that  honour.  But  if  this  be  so,  they  cannot 
be  in  the  abstract  equals.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  that  the 
parent  and  the  child,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  should  be  equal; 
but  the  fifth  commandment  affirms  that  it  is  also  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  it  lays  down  this  as  the  ideal  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  human  society.  Among  the  first  elements 
of  morality,  therefore,  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
subordination  in  human  society.  It  is  certain  that  the  almost 
universal  experience  of  mankind  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
this  principle,  but  a  minority  of  modern  theorists  have  been 
opposed  to  it,  and  have  propounded  the  speculative  notion  of 
the  abstract  equality  of  all  men.  Which  principle  is  theo- 
retically correct  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide,  but 
if  the  Decalogue  is  accepted  as  the  embodiment  of  the  divine 
will  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt.  The  principle  of  sub- 
ordination is  part  of  the  divine  scheme  in  the  constitution  of 
human  society.  Were  it  needful  we  might  say  that  the  same 
thing  is  perceptible  in  nature,  for  it  is  clear  that  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory ;  but  we  are  content  to 
accept  it  on  the  authority  of  revelation.    But  once  discredit 

that  authority,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  blow  is  struck  at 
vo.  oiTiTn.  5 
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me  (iis()r;j;uiiizati()n  of 
Tlir  lU'xt  ])re('(^pt  is  the  one  tin 
liumaii  life  :   *  Thou  sliiilt  not  kill.' 
serviition  has  operated  as  a  great  j 
and  its  necessity  may  be  said  to  be  s* 
the  question  arises,  Does  the  precept 
tion,  or  merely  on  the  instincts  of  h 
experience  merely  of  man's  own  efifc 
or  is  the  rationale  of  the  precept  to  1 
it  wrong  to  destroy  human  life  beet 
image  of  God,  and  man  has  no  rig 
God  and  to  destroy  His  handiwork, 
as  man  consents  to  acknowledge  it 
commandment  merely  the  expressic 
among  men,  or  does  it  express  the  wi 
law  of  God  ?    If  it  is  the  law  of  Goc 
vealed  as  that  law,  or  otherwise  how  • 
so  ?    In  other  words,  the  recognition 
law  is  its  revelation.     It  is  proposed 
law  of  God,  and  it  is  so  accepted.    W 
revealed.     Its  revelation  is  the  caui 
acceptance  is  the  proof  of  its  reveh 
foundations  of  morality,  so  far  as  th 
are  laid  in  religion,  and  it  is  easy  to  \ 
away  these  foundations  we  weaken  th 
this  respect.     We  deprive  it  of  its  div 
it  to  rest  only  upon  hnwo*^  ^ — - 
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'  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.*  This  is  the  one  precept 
which  regulates  the  whole  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Here  we 
may  certainly  affirm  that  universal  experience  has  testified  to 
the  necessity  of  some  such  regulation,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
imposed,  and  who  is  to  impose  it?  What  is  the  natural 
principle  that  is  violated  when  a  man  takes  the  wife  of  another  ? 
Is  the  principle  sufficiently  observed  when  this  is  done  with 
the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  ?  If  not,  wherein  lies  the 
violation  ?  Would  society  be  materially  injured  if  this  were 
adopted  as  a  recognized  practice  ?  Has  society  any  right  to 
allow  a  community  of  wives,  or  to,  sanction  polygamy  or 
marriages  within  certain  degrees  ?  The  attempt  has  often  been 
made;  many  nations  have  adopted  polygamy;  some  have 
allowed  marriages  between  children  of  the  same  parents.  Nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  deny  the  abstract  and  original  right  of 
society  in  this  respect,  unless  it  is  absolutely  bound  by  some 
a  priori  and  divine  obligation.  This  is  clearly  a  point  in  which 
the  confines  of  morality  border  very  closely  on  those  of  religion, 
in  which  morality  will  of  necessity  vary  as  religion  is  or  is  not 
acknowledged.  If,  however,  there  is  any  divine  purpose  in  the 
constitution  of  human  society,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose 
that  the  rjelations  between  the  sexes  would  form  the  subject  of 
divine  precept.  Unless  society  is  left  absolutely  free  to  regu- 
late itself,  it  would  certainly  be  subject  to  restrictions  in  this 
respect.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  existence  of  God,  and 
suppose  Him  to  have  designed  the  constitution  of  human 
society,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  He  would  make  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  the  subject  of  precept.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  conduct  of  society  in  this  respect  would  be  varying 
and  inconsistent.  We  have  therefore  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  seventh  commandment  as  a  fact  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  invention  of  society,  and  was  not 
of  any  authority  higher  than  human.  And  this  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  He  would  certainly  be  a  daring  moralist  who  should 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  obligations  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment were  merely  human ;  but  if  they  are  anything 
more,  they  can  only  be  so  because  it  was  the  divine  command 
expressive  of  the  divine  wiU  that  man  should  not  commit 
adultery.  But  how  is  any  such  divine  command  to  be  made 
known  independently  of  revelation ;  and  even  if  the  divine 
command  is  discovered  with  any  degree  of  moral  certainty  to 
be  divine  and  not  human,  would  not  any  such  discovery  be 
itself  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  the  individual  conscience 
to  which  it  was  thus  brought  home  ?  As  before,  we  conclude 
that  the  perception  of  the  divine  authority  of  tbia  ^^^^"gXi 
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continually  nnd  successively  mail 
lined  or  limited  to  sinj^'le  separate 
acts  may  have   been   in   their   c 
revelation  once  given  is  made  for  { 
can  never  be  put  out — will  never 
its  own  witness.   And  thus  the  sevei 
it  was  first  arrived  at,  proclaims  its 
its  divinity  by  the  denunciation 
against  that  man  who  presumes  to 
need  we  say  more  to  establish  the  d< 
religion  ?  If  the  sanctions  of  morali 
commandment  are  withdrawn  by  it 
convention  of  society,  it  becomes  per 
itself  is  undermined,  and  men  will  c 
of  God  because  they  cease  to  believ( 
that  they  disobey.     Here,  then,  it 
it  will  become  very  difficult  to  prese 
disowned  or  set  at  nought. 

We  pass  on  to  the  eighth  commai 
it  is  by  no  means  unnecessary  in  i 
tigate  the  primary  principles  wl 
assumes  and  declares.  It  confirms 
of  the  rights  of  property.  There  c 
is  no  property.  It  would  be  an  i] 
munity  of  goods  prevailed,  because 
right  to  everything;  the  offence  \« 
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responsible  to  all  the  rest,  but  only  to  all  the  rest,  unless 
there  is  an  independent  and  external  standard  to  which  all 
are  alike  responsible.  If  there  be  not  such  a  standard,  then 
each  individual  violating  the  compact  merely  declines  to  be 
bound  by  it,  and  since  in  so  doing  he  voluntarily  renounces 
all  personal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  we  may  fairly 
question  whether  his  right  can  be  disputed.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, the  law  of  property  to  be  nothing  more  than  such  a 
mutual  compact  framed  by  a  portion  of  society,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  society  can  protect  itself  against  one  member  after 
another  renouncing  the  conditions  of  association,  and  acting 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  property.  The  result  would  be  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  society,  or  at  least  of  society  so  con- 
stituted. Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  avoid  such  a  result, 
unless  there  is  some  invisible  authority  independent  of  and 
external  to  society  which  offers  itself  as  the  guardian  of  its 
interests.  But  if  there  is  such  an  authority,  then,  the  law  of 
property,  for  example,  is  no  more  the  creation  of  society,  but 
much  rather  of  this  authority.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  one  of 
the  original  laws  or  principles  with  reference  to  which  society 
has  been  constituted  or  in  accordance  with  which  it  has 
spontaneously  constituted  itself.  As,  however,  the  degree  of 
accordance  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  voluntary 
action  of  society  in  this  respect,  we  may  discard  altogether 
the  notion  of  any  such  spontaneous  constitution,  and  regard 
it  as  an  operation  of  which  society  has  been  the  unconscious 
and  involuntary  subject.  But  this  leads  us  within  a  step  or 
two  of  that  governing  and  creative  Being  who  hae  fashioned 
society  according  to  the  laws  of  His  own  nature,  which  laws 
He  has  revealed  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  in  its 
necessary  subjection  to  certain  discoverable  principles.  It  is 
no  great  assumption,  then,  to  infer  that  the  law  of  property 
is  one  of  those  elemental  principles  whose  roots  lie  deeper 
than  in  society  itself,  and  in  fact  are  only  to  be  found  in  God. 
But  then  the  violation  of  this  law  becomes  a  moral  and  not  a 
conventional  offence,  though  its  morality  must  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  recognition  of  its  divine  authority,  which  is  a 
matter  of  religion.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  any  guarantee 
that  this  law,  like  the  others,  shall  be  regarded  as  of  permanent 
obligation,  we  must  insist  upon  the  importance  of  recognizing 
its  religious  aspect.  Its  morality  will  infallibly  come  to  nought 
if  its  connection  with  religion  is  severed  or  impaired. 

The  next  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  though  concerning  only 
a  man's  conduct  towards  his  neighbour,  is  one  which  can,  with 
perhaps  even  less  appearance  of  probability,  be  assigned  to  th^ 
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from  llic  vcrv  nature  of  the  (M^o.  ii 
l;i\v  of  truth  l)(t\Y<-'rii  iii;iii  and  uiai 
scrvancc  of  which  all  mankiud  hav 
is  absolutely  powerless  to  secure  it ; : 
the  claim  of  society  to  demand  its  o 
its  very  nature  is  not  only  a  mutua 
but  a  common  bond  to  a  superior  an 
society  has  no  independent  and  actui 
from  the  personal  existence  of  the  i 
which  the  individuals  are  responsible 
and  not  a  person,  and  we  cannot  be  i 
I  cannot  give  an  account  to  a  creati< 
only  give  an  account  to  a  person  who 
I  cannot  be  responsible  to  society  in 
responsible  to  the  several  m.embers  c 
collectively.     I  may  be  responsible 
but  that  exhausts  my  responsibility 
cerned,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerne( 
above  society  to  whom  I  am  respo 
obligation  to  truth  does  not  depend 
I  am  only  so  far  pledged  to  truth  to 
as  they  regard  themselves  as  pledgee 
were  absurd  of  them  to  exact  an  ob] 
showed  themselves  unwilling  to  ackr 
therefore,  unless  I  can  be  sure  that 
pledged  to  deal  trnlv  h^ 
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truth  itself  becomes  fatally  and  irreooverably  depreciated ;  and 
truth  among  men  is  an-inwbstaiitiaJi  dream  and  the  imaginary 
echo  of  an  unnttered  voLoeA  >We  five  .compelled,  therefore,  in 
Rpite  of  ourselves,  and  for  the  preservation  of  what  we  cannot 
but  instinctively  recognize  as  eur  l^ighest  interests,  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  standard  of  trath,  and  to  believe  that 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  and  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
not  the  mere  dictum  of  society,  requires  us  to  be  conformed  to 
it.  But  here  again  there  can  be  no  suchdihing  as  obligation 
to  a  law,  but  to  a  will  or  person  imposing  th^rlaw.  For  law 
is  a  determination  of  the  mind,  and  the  determinatioi;!  of  the 
mind  expresses  the  action  of  the  will ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  truth,  it  is  because  and  only  because 
we  are  under  an  obligation  to  one  who  is  true*  And  we  cannot 
be,  strictly  speaking,  moral  except  as  we  recognize  this  obli- 
gation ;  but  to  recognize  this  obligation  is  the  highest  function 
of  religion  and  the  exclusive  province  of  religion. .  Unless  wo 
recognize  the  relation  there  is  between  us  and  this  Person,  we 
not  only  cannot  attain  to  the  highest  exercise  of  truth  in  our 
dealings  with  each  other,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
not  vanish  altogether ;  nay,  we  have  the  strongest  assurance 
that  it  must  do  so.  Here,  then,  there  is  the  closest  possible 
connection  between  religion  and  morality,  and  the  morality 
will  only  be  moral  in  proportion  as  it  is  recognized  as  being 
inevitably  and  essentially  religious.  We  see  then,  by  a  process 
of  necessary  reasoning,  that  there  is  a  presumption  derived 
from  our  natural  and  moral  constitution  which  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  a  Person  whose  will  is  the  law  which 
we  are  made  to  obey. 

That  there  is  this  essential  law  cannot  possibly  be  denied, 
unless  we  do  violence  to  all  that  wo  can  discover  by  in- 
vestigation and  inward  scrutiny  of  ourselves..  But  the  law 
has  very  markedly  the  appearance  of  being  one  which  we 
were  intended  to  obey.  So  far,  then,  as  this  appearance  is 
warranted,  it  is  evidence  that  the  law  is  the  expression  of  a 
will,  and  the  will  the  characteristic  attribute  of  a  person.  No 
one,  then,  has  or  can  have  an  ultimate  right  to  enforce  this 
law  but  the  person  whose  law  it  is,  and  the  law  can  only  be 
imposed,  if  imposed  it  is,  by  the  ultimate  lawgiver.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  imposed, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  history  and  literature  in  the  Mosaic 
Decalogue,  but  yet  more  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  con- 
sciousness, and  in  the  lowest  foundations  of  our  moral  being. 
Is  not  the  law,  then,  the  lawgiver's  own  work?  Can  the 
person  who  says  ^  Thou  shalt  not '  be  any  other  than  He  ? 


consequently  that  Avliicli  is  thus  cout 
darkness,  and  not  h^i^^lit. 

Furthermore,  is  not  the  very  fact  t 
nize  a  standard  within  ourselves  by 
are  judged,  to  which  we  feel  that  we 
and  from  which  when  we  deflect  we  i 
80 — is  not  this  very  fact  a  signific 
standard  which  thus  judges  us  must 
thing,  must  be  endowed  with  a  will 
will ;  for  otherwise  how  is  it  that  we 
be  persons  thus  feel  ourselves  domina 
personal?    If  there  is   any  such  th 
legitimate  word  as  ought — it   surely 
sumption  that  the  standard  thus  impc 
itself  the  expression  of  a  will  which  th 
over  us.     It  is  perhaps  true  that  we 
domain  of  presumption  in  the  matter, 
we  can  get  in  the  opposite  direction, 
nature  of  which  we  are  conscious  can 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  they  '. 
in  the  spiritual  world,  even  as  our  sens 
the  reflection  of  a  higher  standard  wl 
though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  i 
personal,  there  must  surely  be  a  perso 
it  is  the  reflex,  even  as  our  sense  of 
an  abstract  standard  of  right  which 
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incapable  of  not  preferring  the  character  of  Christ  to  that  of 
Mohammed,  as  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of 
right,  as  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  it. 

There  remains  only  the  last  precept  of  the  Decalogue  to  be 
considered;  This  is  obviously,  as  it  has  always  been  regarded, 
the  hedge  or  protection  of  all  the  others.  It  puts  restraint  not 
only  on  the  actions,  but  on  the  desires  of  man.  It  is  a  safe- 
guard, therefore,  to  the  precepts  of  the  first  table  and  to  those 
of  the  second.  For  the  spring  of  every  action  is  the  will,  and 
if  the  will  is  restrained  the  actions  cannot  be  free.  But  is  not 
this  a  bond  fide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  our 
being  is  the  will,  that  we  are  ourselves  persons  ?  And  is  not 
this  direct  appeal  to  the  very  essential  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  the  authoritative  application  of  the  law  to  it,  a  plain  indi- 
cation of  the  personal  character  of  the  imposer?  To  what 
principle  can  we  attribute  the  law,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  but 
to  one  possessed  of  a  personal  will  ?  Society  has  obviously  no 
power  to  impose  such  a  law,  and  society  is  not  a  person.  No 
human  being,  however,  has  the  power  to  impose  such  a  law  on 
his  fellow-creature,  and  he  would  be  powerless  to  enforce  it  if 
he  had.  But,  for  aJl  that,  the  law  sounds  out  clear  and  distinct, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  Nor  was  this  a  law  imposed  by  Moses, 
for  the  reason  before  named.  He  had  no  right  to  impose  it. 
But  no  sooner  is  it  given  than  we  are  conscious  of  its  abso- 
lute authority.  Against  it  there  is  no  appeal.  The  human 
conscience  is  cowed  before  it,  and  the  human  heart  pleads  guilty. 
But  why  ?  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  that  the  desires 
do  not  require  regulation,  for  it  is  patent  that  if  left  unregulated 
they  must  issue  in  actions  that  violate  the  law.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  some  might  hold  that  so  long  as  the 
actions  are  duly  regulated  the  desires  may  be  disregarded. 
But  not  so  the  law ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
science recognizes  its  wisdom  and  authority.  But  why  so  un- 
less the  law  is  a  precept  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  who  knows 
how  we  are  made  ?  It  is  He  and  He  only  who  can  say  to  us, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  covet.*  The  very  thought  of  any  impersonal 
object  or  inanimate  principle  so  speaking  with  authority  is 
preposterous  and  absurd.  If  the  precept  is  binding,  it  is  only 
binding  because  it  is  the  precept  of  a  person,  and  of  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  impose  it,  because  He  sees  that  only  by 
compliance  with  it  can  we  fulfil  the  design  which  He  had  in 
constituting  us  so  as  to  recognize  instinctively  its  authority 
when  revealed.  But  then  the  recognition  of  its  authority  is 
.the  seal  of  its  revelation.  We  did  not  discover  this  precept ; 
Moses  did  not  perceive  it  intuitively ;  but  it  was  given  to  man. 
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lion  ot  tiiis  prrson;il 
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can  see  very  plainly  that  the  strength  of  morality  mnst  and 
will  lie  in  the  loyalty  with  which  this  original  fountain  of  the 
law  prescribing  it  is  acknowledged  and  revered.  But  this  is 
the  function  of  religion.  For  whether  or  not  man  acknow- 
ledges his  Maker  and  takes  account  of  the  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  Him  must  depend  upon  his  religious  instinct  and 
constitutes  his  religion.  Morality,  therefore,  of  necessity  runs 
up  into  religion  and  finds  its  origin  there.  And  so  to  ask 
whether  morality  can  exist  without  religion  is  to  ask  whether 
a  tree  can  live  after  its  tap-root  is  destroyed.  That  it  may 
flourish  for  a  time  from  its  own  intrinsic  vitality,  is  conceiv- 
able ;  but  that  it  can  long  survive,  and  will  not  gradually 
wane  and  die,  is  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  men's  minds  should  be  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  philosophy  of  this  question.  Let  each  man  ask  himself 
on  what  authority  he  is  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  the  moral 
law.  If  he  is  bound  at  all,  who  or  what  is  it  that  binds  him. 
Is  it  the  individual  or  the  aggregate  will  of  his  fellow-man,  or 
is  it  a  power  beyond  either  of  these,  and  more  than  either  ? 
Is  it  not  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature,  related  as  he  is 
to  others  ?  But  this  relation  he  did  not  make,  neither  did 
they.  How,  then,  did  it  arise  ?  Was  it  from  chance  or  from 
necessity  ?  If  from  chance,  then  it  no  doubt  is  in  accordance 
with  such  chance  that  he  is  bound  by  the  moral  law ;  but  then 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  chance  if  he  violates  the  moral  law, 
for  he  clearly  has  the  option  of  not  doing  so.  He  has  the 
option  of  not  killing,  stealing,  or  committing  adultery.  So 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  whether  or  not  he  obeys  a 
law,  which  is  nevertheless  in  strict  accordance  with  his  moral 
nature,  which  is  a  matter  of  chance,  which  is  absurd.  If, 
however,  the  constitution  of  his  nature  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, what  is  meant  by  this  ?  It  must  then  be  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  he  obeys  or  violates  this  necessary  law.  But 
he  undoubtedly  has  the  option  of  doing  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  else  he  ceases  to  be  a  moral  agent,  and  the  morahty 
we  are  discussing  becomes  a  mere  name.  If,  therefore,  the 
constitution  of  his  nature  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  moral  constitution  of 
our  nature  could  not  have  been  other  than  it  is,  because  in 
no  other  way  would  it  have  corresponded  with  the  original 
and  abstract  scheme,  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  the  will  of 
the  divine  mind.  God  is  truth,  and  that  which  is  according 
to  truth  must  necessarily  be  as  it  is,  because  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  truth,  or  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  towards  the  truth. 
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nature.  But  how  is  there  this  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong  in  nature,  or  how  is  it  that  this  discrimination 
assumes  in  us  the  character  of  a  moral  sense,  if  there  is  not 
something  answering  to  that  moral  sense  in  nature  ?  But  if 
the  root  and  prototype  of  the  moral  sense  is  really  to  be  found 
in  nature,  then  there  must  be  in  nature  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  personal  essence — that  is,  there  must  be  behind, 
beyond,  and  beneath  nature  a  personal  God.  And  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  can  be  no  real  and  eternal  distinction 
i>etween  right  and  wrong  unless  there  is  a  personal  God  dis- 
tinguishing them,  and  causing  us,  by  the  light  He  sheds  in 
conscience,  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  distinction.  Wrong 
ii  proved  to  be  wrong  by  comparison  with  the  right ;  but  how 
comes  right  to  be  what  it  is  unless  because  the  right  of  right 
i  i  a  law  judging  and  decreeing  what  is  right,  and  so  manifesting 
right  to  be  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable will  expressing  itself  in  law,  and  finding  a  continual 
response  to  itself  in  the  human  conscience  ?  For  see  what 
upon  the  other  theory  the  assumption  must  be :  That  the 
moral  sense  is  a  result  and  a  consequence  springing  by  a  pro- 
cess of  development  from  something  totally  incongruous  and, 
unlike  itself,  inanimate,  unconscious  :  That  after  a  succession 
of  progressive  stages  upwards  and  onwards  from  the  lifeless  to 
the  living,  from  the  living  to  the  sentient,  from  the  sentient  to 
the  conscious,  and  from  the  conscious  to  the  moral,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  was  at  last  produced,  being  due  to  nothing 
except  itself  and  chance  or  necessity,  and  reflecting  nothing 
but  itself  and  pointing  on  to  nothing  but  itself  and  the  pros- 
])ect  of  relapsing  into  unconsciousness  and  oblivion.  On  this 
theory,  then,  the  progress  of  development  which  has  obtained 
thus  far  will  advance  no  further.  Man  is  the  end  of  all  things 
sind  the  measure  of  all  things  ;  he  is  a  law  unto  himself,  he  is 
the  absolute  monarch  of  the  universe,  which  he  did  not  make, 
and  can  but  partially  control.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  he  is 
responsible,  no  one  to  whom  he  owes  his  life,  no  one  who 
controls  his  death,  no  one  from  whom  he  comes  and  to  whom 
lie  returns.  Is  this  a  reasonable  theory — one  in  which  man  is 
constituted  to  find  satisfaction  or  repose  ?  Does  it  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  his  being  and  his  position  here, 
to  be  compared  with  the  theory  which  teaches  that  there  is  a 
creative  God  who  is  before  all  things  and  by  whom  all  things 
consist,  whose  works  are  no  part  of  Him,  though  He  has  called 
them  into  existence  and  given  them  their  being ;  that  He  is  the 
father  of  all  mankind ;  that  He  has  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  and  stamped  His  image  upon  man ;  that  the  reflex  of 
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of  this  nature  becomes  necessary  through  the  progress  of 
biological  research,  he  has  added  much  new  and  valuable 
matter.  Then,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  upon  his 
main  subject,  he  has  omitted,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  *  all 
the  ohapters  of  the  first  edition  which  treated  of  merely  phy- 
sical science,  as  distinguished  from  the  science  of  life  and 
mind.'  Of  the  new  and  important  cliapters  which  have  been 
added,  three  contain  most  valuable  summaries  of  interesting 
facts,  ^  mostly  abstracted  from  the  enormous  mass  of  detail 
noted  in  Darwin's  works,'  and  here  selected  in  order  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Murphy's  argument. 

The  following  chapters,  altogether  new  and  original,  are 
of  special  interest :  '  Classification  and  Parallel  Variation ; ' 
'Classification  and  the  Fixation  of  Characters;'  'Structure 
in  Anticipation  of  Function ; '  '  The  Origin  of  Man ; '  and 

*  Automatism.' 

According  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work,  habit  and 
intelligence  are  primary  laws  of  both  life  and  mind,  habit 
being  the  perpetuating^  and  intelligence  the  progressive^  factor 
in  aU  life,  conscious  or  unconscious.  We  cannot,  by  merely 
quoting  isolated  passages,  do  justice  to  the  ability  with  which 
this  opinion  is  supported;  but  we  can  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  entire  theory  by  stating  the  fundamental  positions 
which  it  leads  the  author  to  maintain.  It  places  him  in 
opposition  to  two  great  schools  of  thought,  the  merits  of 
wluch,  under  other  aspects,  he  fully  recognizes.  Mr.  Murphy's 
theory  of  habit  and  intelligence  involves,  in  the  science  of 
biology,  that  important  di£ference  from  Darwin  which  forms 
one  main  topic  of  interest  in  his  present  work.  In  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  it  places  him  '  m  fundamental  opposi- 
tion '  to  the  psychological  school  to  which  Mill,  Bain,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  belong. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  how  important  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  ti[ie  present  volume  leads.  We  characterize  it  as  a 
truly  noble  work,  not  only  for  the  elevation  of  its  aim,  but  for 
the  admirable  force  of  its  reasoiling.  We  cannot  but  remark 
Mr.  Murphy's  rare  clearness  and  directness  of  style.  His 
power  of  lucid  statement  does  not  forsake  him  even  in  the 
discussion  of  the  most  abstract  questions.     The  chapter  on 

*  Automatism,'  in  which  he  discusses  consciousness,  mil,  and 
freedom,  contains  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  the  auto- 
matist  theory.  Other  philosophical  chapters,  such  as  that  on 
'Time,  Space,  and  Causation,'  tempt  us,  by  their  value,  to 
linger  over  them ;  but  we  must  turn  from  these,  and  from  the 
general  soggestiveness  and  interest  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  our  immediate  subject. 
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selection '  or  *  sorvival  of  the  fittest ; '  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  a  farther  agency  is  required.  This  agency,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Murphy's  hypothesis,  is  *  co-extensive  with 
life  and  peculiar  to  it,'  is  a  moulding,  guiding  power,  through 
whose  formative  and  progressive  influence  the  '  habit,'  which 
is  its  co-factor  in  the  kingdom  of  organic  nature,  is  developed, 
differentiated,  into  the  manifold  forms  of  life.  To  this  agency 
Mr.  Murphy  gives  the  name  of  *  organizing  intelligence.'  He 
thus  defines  it — 

It  will  not  be  qnestioned  by  any  one  that  intelligence  is  found  in  none 
but  living  beings ;  bat  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  intelligence  is  an  attribute 
of  all  living  beings,  and  co-extensive  with  life.  When  I  speak  of  intelli- 
gence, however,  I  mean  not  only  the  conscious  inteUigence  of  mind,  but 
also  the  organizing  inteUigence  which  adapts  the  eye  for  seeing,  the  ear 
for  hearing,  and  every  part  of  an  organism  for  its  work.  The  usual  behef 
is  that  the  organizing  intelligence  and  the  mental  intelligence  are  two  dis- 
tinct intelUgences.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  not  distinct, 
but  are  two  separate  manifestations  of  the  same  inteUigence,  which  is  co- 
extensive with  life,  though  it  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  and  only 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  in  the  mind  of  man  (p.  2). 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that  to  this  organizing  intelligence, 
as  traced  through  the  whole  realm  of  living  nature,  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  the  author's  view,  no  Pantheistic  meaning  what- 
ever. The  above  theory  is  conceived  and  developed  in  an 
entirely  theistic  sense,  with  emphatic  recognition  of  the  living, 
personal  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  life.  Viewed  superficially, 
it  is  true,  it  may  recall  the  Pantheism  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  thought,  even  as  maoy,  perhaps  all,  great  lines  of 
trath  have,  in  the  plane  of  human  reason,  their  vanishing 
points  in  dangerous  error.  The  *  organizing  intelligence '  of  the 
work  before  us  is  not,  as  the  late  Dr.  Hodge  partially  mis- 
interpreted it,  a  power  placed  'in  nature,  and  not  in  God.'  "^ 
Stated  fully,  it  is  conceived  by  the  author  as  a  power  imma- 
nent in  nature  only  through  the  will  of  the  living  God,  and 
through  that  will  alone  an  efficient  cause  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  instances  adduced  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  justification  of  his  differences  from  Darwin— as 
these  differences  form  the  crucial  point  of  the  theory  in  one 
important  aspect,  we  ask  the  reader's  careful  attention  to  the 
deeply  interesting  discussion  of  them  in  chapters  xii.-xxi. 
inclusive.  There  it  will  be  found  that  in  treating  of  organic 
variations,  which  he  regards  as  having  been  evolved  from  more 
simple  forms,  the  author  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 

*  Hodge's  '  Systematic  Theology,'  vol.  11.  chap.  1. 
vo.  cxun.  6 
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doubt,  in  his  time  a  mere  phantasm,  but  it  was  a  forecast  of 
the  atomism  now  postulated  in  the  whole  domain  of  physios ; 
and  the  anima  mundi  of  Greek  speculation,  likewise  a  shadow, 
may  possibly  have  been  the  adumbration  of  a  law  of  the 
Divine  working,  now  for  the  first  time  truly  interpreted. 

Let  us  here  observe  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
general  theory  of  evolution.  Assuming  for  the  present  that 
that  theory  contains  important  truth,  we  merely  desire  to  point 
out  the  significance  of  the  particular  modification  of  it  which 
we  find  in  the  work  before  us. 

Now,  seeing  that  the  author  of  *  Habit  and  Intelligence ' 
considers  Darwin's  theory  insuflScient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  evolution,  it  mil  doubtless  be  inquired.  What  place, 
consistent  with  the  theism  which  he  so  strongly  holds,  does  he 
assign  to  special  creation  ?  In  other  words.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  whole  term,  evolution  by  organizing  inteUi- 
gence?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  as  careftdly  as  it 
deserves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  slight  digression. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  study  of  nature  biologists  do 
not  find  the  total  breaks,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  new 
orders,  which  the  ordinary  idea  of  creation  presupposes. 
They  consequently  do  not  admit  that  idea.  They  do  not  find 
it  realized  in  nature.  Do  they  therefore  deny  the  fact  of 
special  creation  ?    We  shall  see. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conclusions  of  science  are  again 
and  again  expressed  emphatically  in  favour  of  evolution  in 
some  form,  or  to  some  extent.  It  is  also  well  known  that  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  intellectual  man,  new  elements  enter 
into  the  problem.  Characteristics  appear,  physical,  psychi- 
cal, and  spiritual,  which  materialistic  evolutionists  are  cer- 
tainly unable  to  explain.  Looking  at  these  two  sides  of  a 
great  question — at  the  close  resemblance  and  delicate  differ- 
entiation to  be  traced  in  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  differences,  and  even  contrasts,  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  man — evolutionists  have  been  led  to 
adopt  various  modifications  of  their  theory.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished,  Mr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  holds  with  Mr. 
Murphy  that  the  characteristics  of  man  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Darwinian  theory  alone;  but  he  believes  that 
Darwin's  natural  selection  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  evolution 
of  the  lower  kingdoms  of  life.  Mr.  Murphy,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that,  while  man  is  certainly  the  greatest,  he  is  by  no 
means  the  only  proof  against  Darwinism.  In  'Habit  and 
Intelligence'  he  traces  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
various  importcmt  facts  which  seem  quite  unaccountable  by 
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Murphy  ivcoguizt'S  two  factors— 
geiice.     Under  the  term  halnt,  \^ 
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function— all  those  resources  wh 
organic  exercise.    Now  it  has  be< 
dows  at  least  certain  species  with 
for  their  actual  existence,  but  wit 
ment,  which,  as  being  *  anticipate 
adaptable  to  new  conditions  of  1 
to  the  operation  of  organizing  int* 
see    hereafter,   is   suggestive  of 
Further :  in  discussing  the  differei 
the  highest  of  the  lower  animals 
these  di£ferences  are  so  great  and  so 
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intelligence.     We  refer  the  reader 
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But  how,   it  may  be  asked,  are 
theses  of  the  work  in  question  as  c( 
idea  of  creation?    This  leads  us 
What  M  evolution  by  organizinrr  ir 
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imply  the  sudden  calling  into  existence,  out  of  nothing,  by  the 
will  of  the  living  God.  That  the  primal  act  of  creation  re- 
vealed in  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  thus 
be  interpreted,  cannot  admit  of  dispute ;  but  we  venture  to 
maintain  that  in  the  subsequent  history  of  created  life,  traced 
by  science  in  the  lower  kingdom  of  nature,  and  by  the  light  of 
experimental  Christianity  in  the  higher  kingdom  of  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual,  the2>rocess  of  creation  signifies,  taken  generally, 
the  adaptation  of  an  organism  to  a  new  function  anda  new  element^ 
through  the  operation,  not  of  mechanical,  but  of  tntal  and  spiritual 
law.  Our  reasons  for  thus  defining  the  great  process  of  creation 
are,  because  it  embraces  not  only  the  whole  realm  of  external 
nature,  viewed  by  the  clear  eye  of  science,  and  formulized 
under  the  ideas  of  *  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  but  also  because 
it  turns  to  the  other  great  sphere  of  the  manifold  works  of 
God  ;  it  penetrates  to  the  inner  world  of  thought,  will,  and  ex- 
perience; it  rises  to  the  contemplation,  not  alone  of  natural, 
but  of  spiritual  life ;  and  it  finds  there  the  same  process — the 
same  Divine  method ;  it  finds  the  bringing  into  existence  of 
what  God  Himself  expressly  recognizes  as  pertaining  to  a 
'  new  creation.'  What  could  be  more  corroborative  of  the 
theory  propounded  in  the  remarkable  work  under  review,  than 
to  find  that  the  very  process  traced  by  the  author  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  nature  is,  in  its  essential  characteristics, 
the  counterpart  of  that  which  is  now  operating  around  us, 
amongst  us,  within  us,  in  the  higher  kingdom  of  grace  ?  But 
this  is  a  corroboration  that  is  not  available  except  to  those  who 
recognize  both  the  possible  stages  of  man's  life  upon  earth — 
the  one,  in  which  he  is  *  dead '  toward  God ;  the  other,  in 
which  the  quickened  soul,  through  a  Divine  spiritual  change, 
has  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Evolutionists  have  seldom 
looked  for  confirmation  of  their  theory  to  the  great  facts  of 
experimental  religion  ;  yet  it  is  profoundly  true  that  he  who 
knows  not  '  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man '  knows  only 
one  side,  and  that  the  less  clear  and  significant  side, 
of  the  great  record  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  evan- 
gelical Christians,  for  example,  have  geneially  failed  to  do 
justice  to  a  theory  of  the  world's  development,  which  they 
have  wrongly  imagined  to  be  discordant  with  the  revealed  fact 
of  creation.  There  is  no  discord  :  there  is  essential  harmony. 
With  God  is  '  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning.' 
The  laws  by  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  minister  in 
*  the  long  upward  march  of  nature '  are  not  disowned,  they 
are  only  transfigured,  when  they  enter  the  kingdom  of 
grace. 
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We  proceed  to  the  support  of  our  central  position,  viz., 
that  in  the  world  of  life  special  creation  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  production  of  a  new  individual,  but  the  adaptation 
of  an  organism  to  a  new  function  and  a  new  clement.  We  rest 
the  argument  mainly  upon  proof  that  can  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  direct  observation.  For  the  present,  we  turn  from  the 
works  of  creation  wrought  by  the  Almighty  Spirit  in  the 
lower  plane  of  nature.  We  turn  to  that  creative  work  which 
He  now,  in  His  supreme  wisdom  and  grace,  carries  on  in  the 
heart  of  humanity  itself  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
That  Divine  work  is  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  is  the  great,  the  crowning 
characteristic  of  our  present  dispensation.  Our  Lord  Himself, 
in  His  redeeming  work,  is  the  beginning  of  this  *  creation  of 
God.'  His  apostles  declare  its  nature,  they  describe  its  fruits, 
they  extol  the  glory  of  its  hope.  By  their  Lord's  command 
they  set  before  perishing  man  a  salvation  by  which  he  may 
enter  into  life — life  of  a  new  order — and  by  which  he  may 
become  '  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'  The  inspired  words 
in  which  we  find  the  passing  of  a  soul  from  spiritual  death 
unto  spiritual  life  characterized  as  a  new  creation  are  too 
familiar  to  need  quotation  here.  The  expressions  are  familiar 
to  Christians,  and  are  to  them  fraught  with  spiritual  life  and 
hope. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  whom  such  a  line  of  proof  is 
available  that  there  is  such  a  work  of  creation  now  in  pro- 
gross;  that,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  plane  of  nature, 
there  is,  in  *the  crown  and  climax  of  the  organic  world,'  in 
the  human  race  itself,  a  work  of  creation  now  carried  on,  aud 
in  Scripture  revealed  under  the  various  names  of  *  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  *  regeneration,'  and  creation  *in  Christ 
Jesus.'  It  will  be  found  that  these  terms  are  applied  not  only 
to  the  individual  beUever,  but  to  the  whole  purpose  of  re- 
demption. Out  of  our  weak,  sinful  humanity,  God,  of  His 
grace  in  Christ,  is  evolving,  through  the  mighty  operation  of 
His  Spirit,  a  people  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  into  an  essentially  new  existence — conformity 
to  the  image  of  His  Son. 

The  word  of  God  reveals  a  new  creation !  Yes ;  a  new 
creation,  already  begun,  and  advancing  with  the  certainty  of 
a  Divine  work  toward  the  glorious  issues  of  a  completed  re- 
demption. A  new  creation !  A  hope  of  glory  of  which  the 
grace  now  manifested  is  only  the  dim  shadow.  But  here  we 
must  not  strain  our  eyes  toward  its  glorious  future.  Our 
present  task  is  reverently  to  inquire  into  the  main  character- 
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istics  of  its  beginning  in  the  souls  of  men.  First,  does  it  work 
by  producing  in  each  instance  a  new  individual  ?  No ;  every 
believer  is  aware  that  it  is  he  himself,  and  not  another,  who 
has  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Creation,  according  to  the 
popular  idea  of  the  term,  here  looks  in  vain  for  its  analogon  ; 
but  creation,  in  what  we  desire  to  suggest  as  its  true  sense, 
is  here  exactly  realized.  Let  us  consider  and,  perhaps, 
recapitulate. 

The  point  which  we  have  reached  is  this.  The  scientific 
theory  of  evolution,  according  to  Mr.  Murphy's  modification 
of  it,  suggest9  a  profound  analogy  between  the  work  of  crea- 
tion as  divined  in  the  natural  world,  and  as  proved  in  the 
spiritual.  According  to  the  theory  in  question,  the  production 
of  new  species  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  demands  the  two 
following  conditions : — First,  the  use  of  powers  and  resources 
already  in  exercise ;  and  second,  the  operation  of  organizing 
intelligence.  These  are  what  reason  and  revelation  alike  testify 
to  be  ihe formal  elements  in  that  great  change,  the  change  'from 
death  unto  life,'  which  God  Himself  declares  to  be  a  new  crea- 
tion, and  which  brings  to  the  subject  of  it  a  new  nature  and 
a  new  name.  This  change  can  be  accomplished  by  nothing 
short  of  creative  power.  It  is,  in  one  aspect,  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Creator  alone.  All  its  springs  are  in  Him.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  in  efifecting  this 
great  change,  operates  through  powers  and  affections  which 
are  native  to  the  soul.  Faith  and  hope  and  love  now,  indeed, 
reveal  their  true  significance ;  yet,  as  natm'al  faculties,  they 
had  always  existed  in  man.  What  the  human  powers  receive 
from  the  regenerating  Spirit  is  a  new.  Divine  direction,  and 
an  expansion  worthy  of  the  eternal  things  upon  which  they 
are  for  the  first  time  exercised.  The  God  of  salvation  does 
not  superadd  new  faculties  to  our  original  nature ;  but  He 
summons  all  that  is  within  us  to  enter  into  a  new  spiritual 
element,  in  which  we  learn  *  to  magnify  and  bless  his  holy 
name.'  Before  the  period  of  conversion  to  God,  the  higher 
faculties  of  human  nature  are  like  organs  waiting  for  develop- 
ment ;  we  ought  rather  to  say  they  are  such.  They  point  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  action,  an  enlarged  condition  of  existence, 
to  be  realized  only  when  the  Father  has  brought  them  into 
'the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.'  Through  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  a  man's  soul  is  led  into  a  new  existence ;  a 
new  world  is  opened  within  him — a  world  of  responsibilities, 
of  moral  heights  and  depths  before  unknown,  of  spiritual 
affections  hitherto  unexperienced.  He  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  put  forth  effort  in  altogether  new  directions  (for  *  the 
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love  of  Christ  constraineth '  him),  and  under  the  Divine  work 
of  sanctification,  his  natural  faculties  adapt  themselves  to  the 
holy  requirements  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom.  The  man  be- 
comes '  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Is  not  this  great 
advance — the  creation  of  the  spiritual  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural — the  grand  characteristic  of  the  present  period  of  life's 
history?  while  the  struggle  that  accompanies  it  —  that  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit— is  a  struggle  worthy  of  such 
an  issue.  May  we  not  hero  realize  the  deep  truth  of  the  late 
Dr.  Candlish's  remark,  that  the  manner  as  well  as  the  design 
of  the  Creator's  primeval  work  can  be  fully  traced  by  us 
only  when  we  stand  within  the  light  of  His  new  creation  ?  * 

But  are  we  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  Divine 
work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  is  identical  with  the 
creative  process  by  which  the  lower  organic  world  has  been 
produced  ?  No ;  not  identical :  a  di£ference  proper  and 
specific,  but  not  an  absolute  difference,  exists  between  them. 
Organizing  intelligence,  though  an  efficient  cause  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  is  iyiefficient  in  tlie  kingdom  of  grace.  Its  operations 
in  the  natural  world  are  analogous  to  the  higher  power  mani- 
fested in  the  spiritual ;  but  they  are  not  identical  therewith. 
Organizing  intelligence,  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  works  in  the  lower  plane  of  nature,  is  adapted  by  the 
Divine  wisdom  to  the  great  purpose  of  evolving,  differentiating, 
manifesting  what  is  contained  in  the  wondrous  principle  of 
life  physical ;  adapted,  moreover,  to  be  the  analogue  and  pro- 
totype of  the  still  more  wonderful  Divine  work  in  revealing  a 
life  spiritual  and  eternal.  Being  only  typical  of  spiritual 
reality,  it  exhibits  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  type — that 
of  illustrating  only  in  part.  Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the 
Divine  work  of  creation  as  it  proceeds  to  more  rapid  move- 
ment and  more  eventful  action.t 

When  we  have  traced  the  process  of  creation  in  its  long 
upward  course  to  its  climax  in  man,  we  reach  a  point  where 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  makes  a  signal  advance.  It 
is  especially  to  such  crises  that  the  miraculous  belongs.  This 
fact  is  brought  forward  with  remarkable  significance  by  Dr. 
Christlieb,  who  points  out  likewise  that  so  soon  as  the  new 
miraculous  element  has  entered  the  sphere  of  nature,  it  takes 

*  Gandlisb,  'On  GcnesiB.'    Fourth  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

t  *  It  is  in  harmony  mth  prooeBses  of  nature  and  with  human  leelingt  that 
preparations  shoold  he  slowly  matured,  hut  that  final  results  shooldra^dly  un- 
fold. When  life  heoomes  intense,  it  can  no  longer  endure  delays,  or  develop  hy 
languid  progression.*— Bernard's  *  Progress  of  fioctrine  in  the  New  TestnacDi* 
Bampton  Lecture,  1864. 
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its  place  there  subject  to  nature's  law,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
nature's  self.* 

We  are  willing  to  grant,  as  far  as  science  demands,  the 
evolution  of  man's  physical  nature  through  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  organizing  intelligence.  We  go  even  further.  We 
believe  that  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned accounts  for  characteristics  of  a  lower  type  of  man, 
which  represent  at  least  a  forecast  of  conscious  intelligence 
and  will.  All  this  may  be  freely  granted  without  fear  of  losing 
sight  of  the  clear  distinction — we  call  it  the  supernatural  dis- 
tinction— between  man  of  the  lower  plane  of  creation  and  the 
present  bearer  of  God's  image  upon  earth.  Mr.  Murphy's 
hypothesis  regarding  organs  '  anticipatory  of  function,'  and 
his  view  of  the  conditions  of  their  subsequent  development, 
furnish  data  by  which  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  attribute  to 
the  merely  physical  man  any  power  that  thorough-going 
materialism  asserts ;  while  we  are  far  from  allowing  that  the 
existence  of  such  powers  proves  the  materialistic  argument. 
Let  us  never  be  alarmed  at  those  conclusions  of  natural  science 
which  seem  to  place  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animals  very 
near  to  the  conscious  intelligence  of  man.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  such  instinct  is  the  germ  from  which  the  higher  intelli- 
gence has  been  evolved,  what  then  ?  Admitting  that  the 
results  of  scientific  research  only  inform  us  what  are  the  actiuil 
capacities  of  any  organism,  and  taking  as  our  standpoint  that 
the  process  of  creation  signifies  essentially  the  adaptation  of  an 
organism  to  a  new  function  and  a  new  element,  we  find  that  in 
the  case  of  man,  none  but  God  can  reveal  the  new  function  for 
which  man  is  fitted  ;  and,  more  signal  still, /rom  God  alone  can 
proceed  the  new  element  in  which  alone  tliat  function  can  be 
exercised.  In  animal  instinct  we  can,  indeed,  trace  tendency  ; 
but  can  we  know  what  tendency  signifies  until  we  are  enabled 
to  look  back  and  view  it  in  the  light  of  its  development  into 
function  ?  In  granting  that  all  the  human  faculties  find  their 
embryonic  representatives  in  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animals, 
we  by  no  means  derogate  from  that  Divine  majesty  of  creation 
which  Scripture  reveals.  To  creative  power,  and  to  that  only, 
it  pertains  to  disclose  the  new  element  in  which  alone  newness 
of  function  can  be  developed  and  perfected.  May  we  not  with 
truest  reverence  for  the  Creator's  word,  as  for  His  works, 
assume  that  in  the  declaration, '  the  Lord  God  formed  Adam 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,'  what  is  signified  essentially  is, 
that  on  one  side  of  his  nature  man  is  of  mortal  or  earthly 

*  Chrifttieb*8  'Modern  Scepticism  and  Christian  Beliet*  T.  T.  Clark.   Edin- 
burgh. 
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origin ;  the  expression  '  we  are  dust '  intimating  only  cor 
mortality  ?  Moreover,  that  in  the  creation  of  man  in  Adam  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  adapt  an  organism  already  existing 
to  a  new  function,  and  a  new  element,  through  a  mighty 
operation  of  His  Spirit.  The  new  element  was  reason,  in  its 
comprehensive  form  of  conversibleness  with  God,  and  with 
His  rational  universe  ;  the  nevi  function  was  the  whole  system 
of  moral  and  spiritual  relations  dependent  upon  that  high  pre- 
rogative. *  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.' 

Here  ivc  reach  the  kingdom  of  gra<^e.  Here  we  behold  an 
essentially  new  manifestation  of  creative  glory  and  power. 
The  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  makes  its  first  great  advance. 
This  world  is  no  longer  the  kingdom  of  mere  nature,  with  laws 
whose  powers  are  but  types  and  shadows  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. It  is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  grace,  that  we 
have  to  do,  for  here  God  begins  to  communicate  Himself!  He 
is  no  longer  satisfied  to  adapt  His  creatures  to  perfect  relations 
the  one  toward  the  other.  He  Himself  begins  to  enter  into 
immediate  relations  with  them. 

When  we  reach  this  great  stage  of  the  Creator's  work  we 
are  not  left  to  the  mere  light  of  nature  ;  we  have  the  revela- 
tion of  law  supernatural.  Revelation  informs  us,  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  lower  forms  of  nature,  that  it  was  God  who 
made  them ;  but  revelation  does  not  disclose  the  metliod  of 
their  creation.  The  scientific  elucidation  of  that  method 
which  we  find  in  '  Habit  and  Intelligence '  constitutes  the 
commanding  claim  which  that  work  has  upon  our  attention, 
But  we  have  reached  a  point  where,  as  we  believe,  Mr, 
Murphy's  theory  will  bear  a  wider  interpretation  than  he 
seems  to  apply  to  it.  We  refer  to  his  views  on  the  original 
condition  of  man.  On  this  point  we  feel  compelled  to  take  a 
position  decidedly,  though  wo  hope  not  absolutely,  opposed  to 
his.  Mr.  Murphy  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  a  paradisal  state 
as  a  '  widely-spread,  though  utterly  untrue,  belief  of  a  state  of 
higher  virtue  and  happiness  than  the  present  having  been 
once  enjoyed  by  man '  (p.  868).  Whoever  knows  Mr.  Murphy's 
writings  is  aware  that  the  above  opinion  is  held  by  him,  not  as 
an  opponent  of  Christianity,  but  as  a  singularly  able  defender 
of  many  of  its  cardinal  doctrines.  In  the  statement  to  which 
we  here  allude  we  cannot  adopt  his  views.  The  question  is 
too  wide  to  be  adequately  discussed  here ;  but  we  venture  to 
assume  that  the  theory  of  evolution  which  Mr.  Murphy  has 
so  ably  elucidated  with  regard  to  the  lower  life  of  nature,  not 
only  holds  when  we  encounter  the  first  great  upward  move- 
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ment — ^the  creation  of  intellectual  man — ^but  also  maintains 
its  ground  when  studied  side  by  side  with  the  Scripture  record 
of  man's  origin.  We  have  already  seen  what  profound  agree- 
ment exists  between  the  theory  of  evolution  by  organizing 
intelligence  and  the  revealed  doctrine  concerning  regeneration 
in  Christ.  It  would  be  strange — indeed,  scarcely  to  be  credited 
— were  a  similar  agreement  not  traceable  between  the  same 
scientifie  doctrine  and  the  revealed  account  of  the  dawn  of 
God's  grace  to  mankind.  ^ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  creation  of  Adam  the 
Idngdom  of  God  upon  earth  makes  a  signal  advance.  There- 
fore, in  accordance  with  all  the  later  history  of  redemption, 
we  here  expect  to  find  the  miraculous.  In  one  of  his  very 
valuable  sermons,  from  which  we  quote  from  memory.  Arch- 
deacon Beiohel  remarks  that  '  the  appearance  of  the  second 
Adam  being  a  miracle,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  of  the 
first  Adam  to  have  been  miraculous  also.'  In  the  ascended 
Saviour,  the  Second  Adam,  we  have  a  miracle  so  great,  so 
comprehensive,  that,  viewed  in  its  light,  whatever  in  the  re- 
vealed account  of  man's  origin  transcends  the  range  of 
science,  seems  only  worthy  of  Him  who  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead.  Yes,  we  expect  to  find  the  miraculous  when  such 
an  event  occurs  as  the  endowment  of  an  *  earthly  one  '  with  a 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature.  But  in  this  miracle,  here, 
as  in  all  other  and  long  subsequent  instances,  we  find- no 
essential  departure  from  that  great  law  of  creation  which  we 
are  endeavouring  to  trace.  We  find  the  wondrous  uniformity 
of  a  Divine  plan.  The  work  is,  indeed,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
results  are  more  momentous ;  but  we  find  the  same  Divine 
method — the  adaptation  of  an  organism  to  a  new  function  and 
a  new  element  through  the  operation,  not  of  mechanical,  but  of 
spiritual  law.  A  material  form,  prepared  by  the  Divine  hand 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  at  length  fitted  to  become 
the  bearer  of  the  Divine  image.  A  new  creature  is  brought 
into  existence.  His  newness  does  not  consist  in  his  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  *  for  man  has  the  image  of  God  in  com- 
mon with  the  angels.'*  He  is  new,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
first  earthly  one  who  is  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 
This  great  act  of  creation,  which  reveals  the  possibility  of 
manifesting  under  material  form  the  rational  and  moral  image 
of  God,  forms  the  first  distinct  stage  in  the  long  history  of 
grace.  We  use  the  word  grace  in  its  wider  sense,  as  compre- 
hending all  the  Divine  beneficence  to  man ;  while  any  special 
instance  of  grace  we  define  as  a  beneficent  or  life-giving  visi- 

*  See  Delitzsch^s  *  Biblical  Psychology/  p.  S3,  in  Clark's  Translation. 
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tation  from  God  Himself.  This,  we  believe,  may  be  applied 
to  each  and  all  of  the  forms  in  which  Divine  grace  has 
been  manifested.  And  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  fitly  inaugu- 
rated  by  the  gift  of  that  reason  which,  originally  framed  for 
converse  with  God,  and  despite  its  darkening  by  sin,  has 
never  lost  its  glorious  destiny.  We  may  apply  to  it  Hooker*B 
words  regarding  faith  :  *  The  principal  object  whereof  is  that 
eternal  verity  which  hath  discovered  the  treasures  of  hidden 
wisdom  in  Christ ; '  and  which,  *  beginning  here  with  a  weak 
apprehension  of  things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive 
vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come.*"^' 

In  the  creation  of  intellectual,  responsible  man  we  find, 
viewing  it  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  the  first  instance 
of  the  reality  of  ivhich  orfjanizing  intelligence  is  but  the  type; 
we  find  for  the  first  time  that  immediate  personal  relation  to 
his  earthly  creatures,  which,  in  the  previous  lower  history  of 
nature,  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  foreshadow.  Moreover, 
the  creation  of  Adam  being  the^^r«f  instance,  we  have  reason 
to  presume  that  it  should  be  a  comprehensive  one.  And  it 
was  comprehensive,  prefiguring  in  the  most  remarkable  man- 
ner the  coming  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  through  Him 
pointing  forward  to  the  whole  new  creation.  Through  the  first 
Adam  the  God-given  *  living  soul '  became  the  heritage  of  the 
children  of  men;  through  the  Second  Adam  the  Divine 
*  quickening  Spirit  *  descends  upon  His  chosen. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Divine  gift 
of  reason,  we  must  observe  not  merely  what  it  implies,  but 
also  what  it  does  not  necessarily  imply.  Man  in  Adam  was 
endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  of  a  righteous  servant — a 
faithful  subject ;  but  we  must  beware  of  attributing  to  him 
tbe  higher  standing  of  Divine  sonship.  He  stood  in  the 
instability  of  a  subject,  not  having  yet  reached  the  permanence 
of  a  son.t  It  is  by  union,  not  with  Adam,  but  with  Christ, 
that  the  higher  privilege  of  sonship  is  bestowed.  By  keeping 
in  view  this  important  diflference  we  avoid  the  error  of  at- 
tributing to  primeval  man  a  position  certainly  not  asserted  in 
Scripture — a  perfection  of  life  and  light  to  be  realized  only  in 
Him  who  is  not,  like  the  first  Adam,  '  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  * 
but  who  is  the  Second  Adam,  'the  Lord  from  heaven.'  In 
Adam,  man  being  created  in  the  image  of  God  in  the  matter 
of  reason,  was  endowed  with  all  that  constituted  personality, 
responsibility,  fellowship  with  the  rational  universe.  He  was 
thus  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Divine  Logos,  that  light 

*  '  Eoolesiasticftl  Polity,*  book  i.  aeo.  11. 

t  See  Candlish  on  '  The  Fatherhood  of  God.* 
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*  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.*  Not 
yet  had  come  that  Mness  of  time  whose  characteristic  is  not 
merely  the  privilege  of  reason,  but  the  higher  standing  of 
Divine  adoption. 

Adam  received  from  God  Himself  that  light  of  reason  by 
which  he  was  *  started  on  his  career  of  immortal  thought; '  * 
in  other  words,  that  Divine  image  of  which  one  essential 
characteristic  is  *  a  capacity  for  infinite  progress.  *t 

We  speak  of  man*s  supreme  original  endowment  chiefly 
under  the  name  of  reason,  not  because  thought  is  the  only 
element  of  his  mental  nature,  for  will,  and  conscience,  and 
emotion  we  may  not  exclude;  but,  borrowing  once  more 
Hooker's  words  regarding  faith,  because  without  reason  all 
other  graces  are  as  nothing,  since  it  is  the  ground  of  those 
other  Divine  endowments.  Season  being  the  element  in  which 
alone  moral  and  spiritual  life  can  evolve,  the  gift  of  reason 
may  be  dwelt  upon  as  the  first  and  most  comprehensive  of 
God's  gifts  to  man.  Js  it  not  the  beginning  of  the  communica- 
lion  of  Him  who  is  *  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  '  ? 

Like  other  great  privileges,  conscious  intelligence  brings 
with  it  a  new  possibility  of  evU,  of  loss,  of  shortcoming ;  the 
possibility  in  this  case  talking  the  form  of  a  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  We  do  not  stay  to  reason  upon  the  profound 
ethical  and  philosophical  questions  which  surround  this  great 
subject.  To  discuss  them  would  be  beyond  our  limits.  All 
that  we  desire  to  point  out  is  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
— that  'breath  of  life,'  of  which  reason  is  one  essential  part — 
implies  moral  freedom,  and  moral  freedom  the  possibility 
of  a  fall.  The  theological  relations  of  this  great  subject  we 
rnnnot  here  enter  upon.  Its  ethical  difficulties  are  great, 
bat  such  only  as  are  inseparable  from  the  facts  of  the  existence 
of  evil  in  any  form,  and  the  reality  of  moral  freedom.  The 
favct  of  sin's  prevalence  being  indisputable,  thinkers  must 
face  the  question.  Which  view  of  that  prevalence  is  the  more 
fitted  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  God,  and  to  lead  us  to  Him — that 
which  sees  in  sin  only  a  necessary  condition  of  man's  struggle 
from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  order,  or  that  which  feels  in 
it  the  guilt  of  voluntary  departure  from  God — such  guilt  as 
only  a  Divine  Redeemer  can  remove  ?  The  view  of  Delitzsch,! 

*  Bey.  Ptofessor  Wallace,  Belfast :  *  The  Covenant  of  Grace.' 

t  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter :  *  Mental  Physiology.'    Preface. 

X  We  allnde  briefly  to  the  profoand  and  subtle  disquisitions  of  Delitzsch  on 
the  original  mental  oonstitation  of  man  in  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ialL  The  Tiew  of  that  writer  is  that  man's  original  likeness  to  God  consisted 
in  his  being  endowed  with  a  irvivyM  (*  breath  of  Ufe,'  or  *  spirit '),  which  was  the 
image  of  the  Divine  nature ;  a  irviviia  of  which  ihe  fundame^itum  was  irt//,  and 
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that  through  sin  man's  spirit,  having  forsaken  the  light  of 
God's  love,  has  become  absorbed  in  the  lower  psychical  life, 
seems  to  commend  itself  on  the  double  evidence  of  psychology 
and  of  revelation. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  philosophy  recognizing  the  third 
and  highest  part  of  man's  nature,  the  God-given  spirit,  and 
identifying  one  of  its  powers  as  *  the  pure  reason,'  the  faculty 
that  sees  truth  by  its  own  light.  Although  the  deepest,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  human  faculties,  yet  in  its  present 
condition  circumscribed,  *  absorbed  in  the  lower  psychical  and 
physical  life,'  it  cannot  reach  to  the  things  of  God.  The  pure 
reason  can  apprehend  mathematical  or  logical  certainty,  for 
its  element  is  an  element  of  truth  ;  but  without  Divine  newness 
of  life  it  cannot  apprehend  the  depths  of  Divine  morality. 
May  we  not  believe  that  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth  consists,  at  least  primarily,  in  so  quickening,  enlarging, 
illuminating  that  supreme  human  faculty,  as  to  make  it  re- 
ceive, with  axiomatic  certainty,  and  in  its  eternal  and  Divine 
relations,  the  fundamental  truth  regarding  «iw,  righteousness, 
a-mSi  judgment?  Thus  not  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  only 
are  enlightened,  but  the  eyes  of  the  heart,*  perhaps  meaning 
in  this  passage  what  is  central  or  fundamental  to  the  under- 
standing, and  therefore  the  pure  reason.  Previously  exercised 
unconsciously,  and  only  within  the  sphere  of  natural  truth, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  Divine  fellowship,  the  renewed  mind 
now  enters  upon  that  blessed  newness  of  life,  which  is  life 
unto  God — a  life  whose  element  is  light,  and  whose  perfection 
is  love. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  conclusions  to  which  the  fore- 
going train  of  thought  has  led. 

1.  The  theorj'  of  evolution,  through  Habit  and  Organizing 
Intelligence,  corresponds  with  the  revealed  and  experimental 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  regarding  the  creation  of 
the  spiritual  on  the  basis  of  the  natural. 

2.  This  correspondence  may  be  scientifically  investigated 
by  observing  the  relations  between  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  those  of  grace  in  the  individual  soul. 

\?]ioso  essence,  a  triplidty  of  tcill^  thouyht,  and  emotion.  That  this  wvtvfia  hai 
for  its  organ  and  medium  of  commnnicntion  vritli  the  body  a  sonl,  or  pgucke, 
poBsesHed  of  manifold  powers,  bnt  of  csseiitiul  unity.  Through  hit  &M-iin- 
planted  spirit  man  was  tittcd  for  his  blessed  prerogative  of  couYendbloD^M  with 
God.  Through  the  soul,  and  its  mediation  with  the  body,  the  Spirit  mi 
bnmght  into  communioation  with  the  material  world,  which  ('  sp^t  and  matter 
being  only  relative,  not  absolute  opposites  )  it  was  destined  '  to  jpervade,  to 
spiritualize,  and  ultimately  to  glorify.'--'  Biblical  Psychology,*  p.  306,  in  Clip's 
Translation. 
*  See  Bph.  L  18,  Gr. 
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8.  Organizing  intelligence  is  not  ^q  first  came  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  natural  phenomena ;  but  it  is  an  efficient  cause  T^ithin 
its  own  sphere;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  power  immanent  in 
nature  through  the  will  of  the  living,  personal  God;  and 
it  is,  within  its  own  sphere,  an  efficient  concomitant  cause  of 
natural  phenomena. 

4.  Organizing  intelligence,  though  an  efficient  cause  in  its 
own  sphere  of  nature,  is  inefficient  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
Its  operations  in  the  natural  world  are  analogous  to  a  higher 
power  in  the  spiritual,  but  they  are  not  identical  with  it. 

5.  That  higher  power  in  the  spiritual  world  is  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Divine  Trinity — the  Holy  Spirit — whose  gracious 
work  it  is  to  organize  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
men.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  brings  to  light  the  everlasting 
ptinciples  upon  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  based,  giving 
them  an  historical  reality  in  His  Divine  Person  and  atoning 
work ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  communicates  these,  and  by 
His  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  makes  them  operative 
in  the  souls  of  men. 

6.  At  each  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  there  has  been  such  a  forth-putting  of  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  we  call  miraculous  or  supernatural, 
inasmuch  as  it  transcends  nature. 

7.  Such  crises  have  occurred  in  the  creation  of  intellectual 
man  in  Adam,  of  spiritual  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of 
glorified  man  in  the  ascended  Saviour,  the  conqueror  of  sin 
and  death. 

8.  In  each  of  these  crises  we  find  a  new  manifestation  or 
evolution  of  life.  First,  life  in  regard  to  the  rational  or  self- 
conscious  universe;  second,  life  toward  God  through  Jesus 
Christ;  and  third  and  greatest,  life  in  its  most  potent  and 
illustrious  form,  triumphing  over  sin  and  death. 

May  we  not  add  that  the  scientific  theory  of  intelligence, 
as  a  primary  law  of  Ufe,  seems  to  be  in  profound  agreement 
with  the  correlation  which  the  Scriptures  assume  to  exist 
between  life  and  lightl 

What  is  so  precious  as  life  ?  What  is  so  beautiful  ?  In 
morality,  nothing  is  sound  that  does  not  tend  to  life ;  in  art, 
nothing  beautiful  that  does  not  suggest  life ;  in  religion,  nothing 
is  of  value  that  does  not  reveal  hfe.  Genius  is  the  intellectual 
vision,  the  soul's  presentiment,  of  life's  capacities.  But  how 
shall  we  define  Hfe — a  principle  mysterious  in  its  nature  as  it 
is  Divine  in  its  origin  ?  In  its  ideal  we  may  characterize  it, 
under  one  aspect,  as  the  capa^iity  for  conscious  fellowship^  the 
value  of  tiie  life  being  in  proportion  to  the  range  and  digpit^ 
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thoughts  which  have  heen  heralds  of  light,  uttering  many  a 
promise  of  truth  later  to  be  revealed.  The  Church  frowned 
on  him ;  oblivion  sought  to  cast  her  shadow  over  him ;  yet  of 
his  writings  only  a  few  have  perished,  and  their  spirit  still 
lives.  In  the  history  of  thought  Scotus  Erigena  now  takes 
his  place  as  the  first  mediator  between  religion  and  modern 
philosophy.  His  fundamental  position  that  true  religion  and 
true  philosophy  are  one,  which  makes  him  the  founder  of 
modem  speculative  theology,  was,  alas !  not  a  resting-place 
to  his  own  spirit ;  but  it  has  been  the  starting-point  for  many 
a  thinker  since.    Dr.  Ghristlieb  thus  characterizes  him — 

We  may  best  give  an  idea  of  Erigena's  position,  of  his  oonstant  straggle 
between  anoient  and  modem  thought,  if  we  picture  him  as  standing  mid- 
way between  Piatonism  and  soholasticiBm,  and,  hke  the  two-headed  Janus, 
with  one  face  still  reflecting  the  serene  red  light  from  the  sunset  of  Greek 
phUosophy,  the  other  gazing  towards  the  West,  and  with  the  first  eagle 
glance  of  modem  speculation  detecting  the  formative  elements  of  future 
Bcienoe,  and  anticipating  by  a  fuU  thousand  years  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  modem  philosophy.* 

In  this  image  of  the  great  thinker  of  the  ninth  century  we 
may  see  the  twofold  position  to  which  earnest  theology  is 
called  in  our  own  day — with  her  gaze  fixed  upon  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  and  not  to  be  deterred  from  its  profoundest  search; 
but  looking  also  to  the  clear  light  of  clearest  science  with 
open,  patient,  faithful  eyes. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  barren  truism  that  science  and 
reUgion  ought  not  to  be  at  variance.  It  is  not  a  mere  neu- 
trality that  we  wish  to  see  existing  between  them,  but  an 
alliance  of  the  closest  and  the  best.  Enlightened  theologians 
are  aware  how  great  is  the  importance,  how  pressing  the 
duty,  of  conferring  with  devoted  inquirers  into  life  and  law, 
such  as  the  writer  whose  work  has  been  before  us  in  these 
pages.  Faith  derives  new  strength,  and  vastly  higher  range, 
when  she  equips  herself  with  the  clearest  insight  and  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  thinker  and  the  observer.  To 
seekers  of  that  ampler  and  diviner  truth  which  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  some  men  to  thirst  after,  faithful  workers  in  the  field 
of  thought  are  like  Virgil  in  the  immortal  poet's  dream. 
They  lead  upward  and  upward,  guiding,  elucidating,  strengthen- 
ing. A  point  comes  where  their  human  wisdom  no  longer 
sid£ces,t  but  where  the  toiling  souls  whom  they  have  led  so 
long  find  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  a  new  revelation ;  for 

*  GbzistUeb's  *  Leben  und  Lehre  des  Johann  Sootus  Erigena,'  8.  464. 
t  Dante*B '  Pnrgatorio,*  canto  27. 
NO.  cxLin.  7 
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at  hand,  coming  to  meet  them,  is  that  celestial  wisdom,  that 
summa  thcologia,  which,  indeed,  comes  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God — down  to  enlighten  the  humblest — ^but  who  blesses 
with  special  favour  those  who  have  sought  her  in  her  own 
higher  places  of  moral  victory  or  severest  intellectual  toil. 
They,  indeed,  in  the  foretaste  of  Divine  joy,  find  the  one 
true  'terrestrial  paradise/ 

It  is  true  that  the  view  of  theological  sequenco  presented  iu 
these  pages  is  not  formally  contained  in  the  work  which  we 
have  been  reviewing.  But  the  entire  line  of  thought  here  traced 
has  been  suggested  by  that  work,  and  confirmed  by  other 
writings  of  the  same  author.  Wo  do  not  undervalue  our 
points  of  difference  from  Mr.  Murphy,  Some  of  these,  already 
alluded  to,  are  too  important  to  be  adequately  discussed  here. 
But  the  benefit  derived  from  the  perusal  of  such  works  as 
*  Habit  and  Intelligence '  and  *  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith  ' 
has  been  so  great  as  to  call  for  express  acknowledgment. 
The  present  paper  professes  to  be  the  mere  outline  of  a  theory 
which  deserves  more  elaborate  and  worthy  treatment.  Mr. 
Murphy's  own  admirable  words,  referring  to  certain  abstruse 
questions,  may  here  serve  to  illustrate  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  careful  study  of  the  entire  argument  by  which, 
throughout  his  writings,  he  vindicates  the  absolute  value  of 
moral  ideas.  At  the  close  of  his  remarkable  chapter  on  '  Time, 
Space,  and  Causation  *  he  thus  sums  up — 

If  this  is  true,  we  have  escaped  the  clondlaud  of  metaphj^Bios,  not  by 
retreat,  but  by  going  on  till  we  have  come  out  at  the  farther  side  into 
common  sense  and  inductive  science,  yet  without  losing  any  tiling  that  wo 
have  really  gained  iu  our  waudoriiig  through  that  cloudland;  and  we 
stand  again,  as  we  stood  in  our  immetaphysical  childhood,  on  the  flrui 
famUiar  earth  and  in  the  light  of  common  day  (x).  460). 

Work  of  this  fundamental  character,  at  once  scientific  and 
devout,  claims  the  true  gratitude  of  Christians.  It  lays  the 
foundation  for  counsels  of  enduring  peace  between  philosophy 
and  religion.  And  who  shall  measure  the  blessings  that  must 
arise  when  the  sublime  unity  of  the  Creator's  plan  in  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  of  glory  shall  be  fully  re- 
cognized ;  when  the  two  voices,  the  life  of  faith  and  the  light 
of  science,  shall  proclaim,  in  perfect  antiphony,  'Thou  art 
worthy,  0  God,  to  receive  honour,  and  glory,  and  power ;  for 
thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created !  * 

'  With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  shall  we 
see  light  I '  J.  smoiBON. 
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We  are  told — some,  perhaps,  may  think  ahnost  ad  nauseam — 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  revolution.  It  pro- 
duces in  many,  as  it  did  in  the  contemporaries  of  Galileo,  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  insecurity  to  learn  that  their  theory  of 
stability  is  no  longer  tenable.  E  pwr  si  muove.  The  centre 
on  which  all  things  have  been  supposed  to  hang  may  be  de- 
monstrated io  be  itself  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  yet  the 
system  with  which  it  is  connected  ma^  lose  nothing,  may  be 
shown  to  be  part  of  a  larger  order,  gaming  in  our  conceptions 
at  once  magnitude  and  strength.  The  reluctance  of  the 
unscientific  mind  to  part  with  its  long  cherished  notion  is  not 
the  tnie  tenacity  of  reason  or  the  steadfastness  of  faith,  but 
the  mere  blind  prejudice  of  superstition.  Change  is  never  re- 
volutionary unless  it  is  opposed.  Theories  which  are  parted 
vnth  only  after  deadly  struggle  have  won  their  first  acceptance 
often  by  the  same  means.  They  have  been  connected  by  as- 
sociation with  much  that  is  of  the  highest  value  in  practical 
life.  They  borrow  sacredness  from  that  which  is  universally 
and  deservedly  revered.  We  identify  the  theory  with  fact* 
We  think  that  we  are  invited  to  renounce  that  which  is  per- 
manent, and  essential,  when,  it  may  be,  all  that  is  questioned 
is  a  phase  of  the  theological  mind,  itself  the  outcome  of  what 
was  local  and  temporary  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  past.  Theory  and  fact  must  be  distinguished.  A  truly 
inductive  theology  will  attach  but  a  subordinate  importance 
to  formulae  which  are  often  very  inadequate  representations  of 
the  knowledge  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  certainly  can 
never  be  properly  substituted  for  a  great  body  of  facts  which 
require  a  continually  progressive  interpretation.  No  sober- 
minded  theologian,  indeed;  will  lightly  and  hastily  discard 
terms  and  definitions  which  have  come  down  from  his  pre- 
decessors. Like  the  colours  of  a  regiment,  however  battered 
and  ragged  in  appearance,  they  possess  their  value,  which 
increases  in  proportion  to  their  age — the  '  notse  stantis  eccle- 
si«e'  —  the  historical  documents  of  past  victories  and  real 
advancement.  But  whatever  we  do  with  our  coloxurs,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  new  fields  of  theological  thought.  Li  some 
instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  aside  what  has  been 
handed  on  to  us,  and  reorganize.  The  true  conservative  does 
not  defecate  change,  but  believes  supremely  in  the  power  of 
life.  ^  That  which  decayeth  and  wazew  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
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away/    Sbiftings  of  thought  may  be  readjustment ;  readjust- 
mcnt  may  be  safety. 

We  make  these  remarks  as  introductory  to  a  subject  which 
to  some,  perhaps,  has  been  almost  a  forbidden  region  of  in- 
vestigation, because  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  full  of  the 
elements  of  speculation  and  dangerous  to  the  simplicity  of  faith. 
The  spirit  of  profound  slumber  still  holds,  as  with  a  fatal  spell, 
the  mass  of  ordinary  Christians  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration.    What  thoughts  they  have  upon  the  Bible  are 
practically  sound,  but,  with  little  time  or  capacity  for  inquiry, 
they  rest  upon  the  insecure  basis  of  a  traditional  conception, 
which  they  have  never  really  probed  for  themselves,  and 
which,  when  it  is  examined,  is  found  to  be  no  longer  service- 
able.    The  theory  of  verbal,  or  plenary,  inspiration,  which  is 
adopted  largely  without  clear  definition,  was  crudely  formed 
at  iirst,  was  entirely  dogmatic  in  its  origin  as  a  theological 
doctrine  springing  from  the  ecclesiastical  strifes  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  and  was  never  the  result  of  a  candid  investigation  of 
the  facts  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  representative  expression. 
The  theory  itself,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  although  it  was  little 
more  than  a  general  conception  until  the  post-Beformation 
period,  came  down  to  the  early  Christian  Church  from  the 
later  school  of  the  Babbinical  Jews.     There  is  no  trace  of  it 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  (285  b.c.)  ;  that  is,  more 
than  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
when  the  voice  of  living  prophecy  was  no  longer  heard,  when 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jewish  people  was  at  the  lowest.    The 
superstitious  account  of  the  production  of  the  Septuagint,  with 
its  story  of  a  miraculous  agreement  in  the  versions  made  by 
seventy-two  translators,  each   separate  from  the  rest,  was 
believed  by  the  early  fathers.   IrensBUS  relates  it  as  undoubted 
in  his  day.    Justin  Martyr  saw  the  cells  in  which  the  trans- 
lators were  shut  up.     Augustine  maintains  that  they  were 
miraculously  inspired.    Only  when  Jerome  began  to  examine 
the  facts  and  collate  manuscripts  did  the  critical  atmosphere 
dispel  the  cloud  of  superstition.     The  doctrine  of  a  literal, 
verbal,  miraculous  inspiration  served  the  purpose  of  a  rapidly 
developing  High-Ghurchism  binding  its  fetters  on  the  living 
limbs  of  the  growing  Christendom,  and  beginning  its  degrading 
work  almost  as  soon  as  the  last  apostle  had  gone  to  his  rest. 
But  aU  through  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  while  the  canons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  settled  and  their  inspiration  was  regarded  as  plenary, 
there  was  no  definite  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  inspirationi 
as  there  afterwards  was.    In  the  ninth  century  a  ducoBaion 
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took  place  between  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  Abbot  of 
Tours,  in  which  the  Archbishop  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  verbal 
inspiration.     Abelard  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  sacred 
writers.    The  mystical  writers  and  preachers  who  preceded, 
and  in  some  sense  prepared  the  way  for,  the  Beformation, 
opened  the  way,  by  their  doctrine  of  private  inspiration,  for  a 
larger  view ;  while  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  favouring  the 
idea  of  a  supplementary  inspiration  in  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers,  although  nominally  retaining  the  theory  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, really  undermined  it.     It  was  the  battle  of  the 
Beformation,  a  battle  fought  with  the  written  word  of  God 
which  necessitated  the  formal  definition  of  the  doctrine.    The 
Rword  of  the  Spirit  must  be  sharpened  by  the  terminology  and 
distinctions  of  theologians.     The  sacred  writers  were  declared 
to  be  amanuenses  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    Every  word,  syllable, 
letter,  even  to  the  vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew,  was  inspired. 
If  the  smallest  verse  be  excepted,  the  whole  book  loses  its 
authority.     '  There  is  no  least  error,*  says  Quenstedt,  '  either 
in  matter  or  form.    All  that  is  there  is  absolutely  true,  dog- 
matic, moral,  historical,  chronological,  topographical,  ono- 
mastical.   There  is  no  ignorance,  no  carelessness,  no  oversight, 
no  slip  of  memory,  even  in  the  most  unimportant  external 
matters.     If  the  least  error  be  admitted,  perit  Jidei  nostra 
certitude  et  infaUibilitas.*    And  the  same  doctrine  is  held  by 
some  of  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  present  day.     But 
already  there  is  so  much  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
old  position,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  inquire  what  we  do 
believe  and  what  we  must  believe.     The  demand  of  our  time 
is  not  for  a  mere  theory  of  inspiration,  which  must  always  be 
inadequate,  but  that  whatever  is  affirmed  on  the  subject  shall 
he  brought  into  intelligent  relation  to  a  solid  basis  of  fact ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  whole  of  our  thoughts  shall  gather  round 
one  point,  and  one  point  alone — the  authority  of  the  so-called 
sacred  books  of  Scripture.    The  case  of  Professor  Bobertson 
Smith,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  has  clearly 
shown  that  a  summary  of  critical  results  by  a  man  of  un- 
doubted scholarship  and  unquestionable  fairness,  put  forth 
without  theological  rancour,  in  a  neutral,  literary  work  such 
as  the   'Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  instead  of  being  calmly 
considered  and  canvassed,  thrills  the  whole  religious  world 
of  Scotland  with  astonishment  and  apprehension,  and  pro- 
duces an  incalculable  amount  of  moral  evil  in  the  angry 
controversies  which  it  excites  in  general  assemblies,  presby- 
teries, and  congregations.    And  yet,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  remarked 
in  his  article  on  'Behgious  Thought  in  Scotland'  in  'The 
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Contemporary  Review '  for  March,  1877,  'It  is  surely  a  fact 
of  momentous  significance  that  such  opinions  should  vindicate 
for  themselves  a  position  within  the  Free  Church,  and  that 
the  prospect  should,  in  consequence,  be  openiag  up  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Scotch  mind  towards  the  Bible. 
Changes  of  all  kinds  must  come  with  a  changed  view  of  scrip- 
ture— as  an  uncertain  and  progressive  literature,  rather  than 
a  literal  code  or  transcript  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  begin- 
ning of  theological  reconstruction  within  the  Christian  Church 
lies  in  the  new  idea  of  revelation  which  connects  itself  imme- 
mediately  with  this  advanced  view  of  the  Bible.'  Without 
committing  ourselves  to  Dr.  Tulloch's  position,  we  may  still 
coincide  with  his  estimate  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  tran- 
sition through  which  we  are  passing.  When  uncertainty  and 
doubt  have  been  awakened  in  any  department  of  religious 
belief,  the  materials  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible 
out  of  which  a  more  matured  Christian  consciousness  shall 
formulate  something  like  a  new  expression  of  its  knowledge 
and  faith.  There  is  no  finality  in  theology.  The  definitions 
of  the  past  are  valuable  simply  as  tidemarks  to  record  the 
progress  of  the  Church  in  investigation  and  spiritual  under- 
standing. If  an  age  of  transition  like  our  own  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  yield  many  permanent  results,  it  may  yet 
gather  together  that  which  shall  afterwards  be  built  up.  But 
in  some  directions,  it  might  be  contended,  there  is  a  distinct 
call  for  reconstruction.  We  are  not,  in  positive  acquisitions 
and  attainments,  especially  of  the  critical  kind,  where  our 
predecessors  were.  Advancement  necessitates  change  of 
method.  A  theory  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  lower 
degree  of  light  will  not  adapt  itself  to  a  higher.  And  what 
was  honest  and  fair  in  the  time  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
in  the  more  intense  rays  of  modem  research  may  be  absolutely 
dishonest  and  morally  unsound.  Our  apologetical  and  theo- 
logical conflicts  must  be  waged  not  with  old,  but  with  new 
weapons.  And  our  confidence  must  be  based  not  upon  general 
arguments  of  a  kind  which  appeal  to  moral  instincts  and  half- 
formed  faith,  but  upon  a  scientific  foundation  of  evidences, 
impregnable  by  the  acutest  minds  and  capable  of  holding  up 
any  amount  of  superstructure  which  may  be  placed  upon  them. 
We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  answer  the  question, 
What  is  the  basis  of  belief  on  which  the  Christian  now  stands, 
professing  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  Word  of  God,  and  appeair 
mg  to  the  world  around  him  to  accept  the  message  of  life 
clothed  in  the  language  of  a  written  revelation  ?  We  are  not 
intending  to  discuss  theories  of  inspiration.  Nor  is  oar  object 
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a  discassional  one  of  any  kind.  We  believe  it  most  helpful  to 
tbe  mind  disposed  to  accept  truth  to  present  the  positive 
rather  than  the  negative  side  of  it. 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  revelation,  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  human  spirit — an  admission 
involved  in  the  personality  of  God,  and  therefore  only  to  be 
denied  on  atheistic  or  pantheistic  grounds  ;  admitting,  too,  the 
moral  necessity  of  a  special  revelation — that  is,  a  revelation 
which  is  distinctly  and  indisputably  beyond  the  mere  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  reason  to  the  physical  and  moral  universe, 
which  is  proved  by  the  historical  facts  of  man's  own  failure 
to  obtain  either  sufficiency  or  certainty  in  his  search  after 
truth,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  deepest  heart-yeamrngs  of 
the  race — it  is  cL  priori  not  only  conceivable,  but  in  analogy 
with  the  course  of  Divine  procedure,  that  such  a  special,  posi- 
tive revelation  should  be  given  in  portions,  by  progressive 
stages,  and  through  individual  men.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
may  be  required  as  a  preliminary  assumption,  that  no  other 
method  can  be  reasonably  supposed  by  which  such  a  revela- 
tion should  be  preserved  and-  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by 
means  of  writings  which  should  gather  about  them  some  kind 
of  special  authority.  The  two  main  factors  of  ^revelation 
must  be  the  embodiment  of  special  communications  of  Divine 
truth  in  writings,  and  the  separation  of  such  writings  from 
other  writings  as  in  some  sense  authorized.  These  prelimi- 
nary principles  we  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  the  present 
article.  They  are  taken  for  granted.  To  treat  the  Bible,  as 
some  rationalistic  critics  do,  as  a  mere  collection  of  fragments 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  literature,  which  have  been  provi- 
dentially rescued  from  oblivion,  and  which  are  entirely  on  the 
level  of  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  as  debris  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  past,  out  of  which  wo 
are  to  gather,  by  the  light  of  our  individual  reason,  or  so-called 
Christian  consciousness,  what  we  hold  as  Divine,  is  both  unfair 
to  the  Bible  and  unfair  to  ourselves.  It  is  to  reject  altogether 
the  fundazbental  conception  of  a  special  revelation.  And  it  is 
to  assume  a  position  which  is  not  real,  that  we  can  divest  our- 
selves of  the  influence,  both  in  the  surrounding  world  and  in 
our  own  thoughts,  of  what  we  are  claiming  to  criticize.  There 
must  be  some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  biblical  authority  whicli 
we  can  accept  in  harmony  with  rational  liberty  and  spiritual 
development,  and  which  shall  yet  preserve  us  from  such  an 
abyss  of  individualism  as  shall  swaUow  up  both  reverence  and 
faith.  We  must  justify  the  confidence  of  the  humble  Christian 
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believer  as  he  accepts  certain  writings  which  have  come  into 
his  hands  as  the  documents  of  his  Christianity^  the  credentialB 
without  which  his  positive  creed  is  an  absurdity.  In  some 
sense  there  is  a  word  of  God  which  is  the  word  of  God,  not 
merely  in  the  Bible  as  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system  are 
in  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  sent  to  us  with  an  authority 
which  can  be  distinctly  tested,  formulated,  and  established. 

Before  we  attempt  to  give  something  like  a  definition  of  this 
doctrine  of  biblical  authority  which  we  believe  to  be  alone 
tenable  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  put  together  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  which  have 
to  be  kept  in  view^  and  without  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  real  position  of  the  question.  No  intelligent 
Christian  is  unaware  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments have  reached  him  through  the  usual  channels  by 
which  ancient  books  are  handed  down ;  but  not  every  reader 
of  the  Bible  exactly  understands  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
case  with  which  he  has  to  do.    Let  us  recall  them. 

First,  as  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. — Our  present 
Hebrew  Bible,  consisting  of  a  number  of  books,  written  in  the 
Chaldee  character  and  in  portions  in  the  Chaldee  language, 
of  very  different  contents  and  representing  an  immense  stretch 
of  time  in  their  composition,  has  received  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  it  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of  many 
causes,  of  the  labours  of  successive  ages  and  schools.  "Whether 
there  was  anything  which  could  be  called  a  Hebrew  codex 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say.  The  early  Jewish  schools  applied  their  labour  from 
about  that  period  to  books  which  were  certainly  afterwards 
kept  separate  from  all  other  Jewish  literature.  The  codex 
would  be  formed  then,  if  it  were  not  previously.  The  multi- 
plication of  synagogues  would  naturally  lead  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  as  also  to  the  rise  of  a 
learned  class  who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
books  and  to  their  preservation.  At  or  soon  after  the  time  of 
Ezra  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  formed.  Hebrew  became 
to  a  certain  extent  a  dead  language.  The  Captivity  severed 
the  bond  of  national  life.  Chaldee  became  the  language  of 
the  people.  The  sacred  books  were  relegated  to  a  place  of 
reverence,  and  became  the  special  care  and  study  of  scholars. 
The  Sopherim,  or  scribes,  are  a  testimony  at  once  to  the 
decay  of  spiritual  life  among  the  people  and  to  the  growth  of 
authority  m  the  ancient  books.  In  the  East  we  find  that 
schools  of  the  scribes  were  formed  and  flourished  from  ^e 
time  of  the  Captivity  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  ChristiaiL 
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era.    Such  a  school  remained  at  Jerusalem  and  partook  of 
its  metropolitan  authority  until  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by   Titus  in  a.d.  70.      It  was  then  removed  to  Tiberias. 
lliere  were  schools  of  scribes  in  Babylonia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.    And  after  the  tenth  century  they  flourished 
in  the  Western  world,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  and 
partly  in  France.     The  most  important  distinct  product  of 
these  scholars  was  the  Targums,  or  Ghaldee  paraphrases, 
written  in  the  popular  dialect.    But  in  addition  to  this  work 
they  devoted  very  special  care  to  the  text  of  their  ancient 
sacred  books,  arranging  them  and  dividing  them  into  sections 
and  making  a  study  of  every  word.  To  the  ancient  Palestinian 
school  succeeded  the  Talmudists,  who  flourished  from   the 
second  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  the  juridical  and  ritual  contents  of  the  scriptures,  and 
gathering  together  the  comments  and  traditionary  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Pharisees  in  the  Mishna  and  the  two  Gemaras 
— that  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  Babylon.     They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Masoretes,  who  composed  the  Masora,  flourishing 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  centuries.    To  their  hands  we  owe 
the  present  Hebrew  text  with  its  vowel  points  and  accents. 
They  collected  various  readings  and  noted  down  the  traditional 
critical  materials  which  they  were  able  to  put  together  from 
various  sources.    After  the  period  of  the  Masoretic  editors 
we  reach  that  of  the  Grammarians  and  Expositors^  which 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  sixteenth  century.     They  wrote 
principally  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  recording  the  results  of 
their  grammatical   and  critical   studies.     Now  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  possess  no  Hebrew  manuscripts  what- 
ever earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Masoretes.    Most  of  them, 
still  preserved,  date  from  a.d.   1000  to  a.d.  1457.     We  are 
not,    however,   dependent    either  upon  autograph  or    very 
early  manuscripts.     We  have  many  ancient  versions,  such 
as  the  Septuagint,  those  of  Aquila,  Theodosius,  Symmachus, 
and  other  Greek  versions,  such  as  the  fragments  preserved 
by  Origen.    We  have   also  the   Syrian  Peshito   (150  a.d.) 
and  the  Samaritan   Pentateuch.      Then   as  to  the   canon 
itself,  beyond  the  evidence  of  the  schools  and  versions,  we  are 
able  to  refer  to  the  individual  testimonies  of  distinguished  men, 
a  witness  which  goes  back  to  very  early  times.  We  may  men- 
tion the  names  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  both  appertaining  to 
the  first  century  after  Christ.    Without  dwelling  upon  either, 
it  may  be  added  to  the  evidence  reviewed  above  that  both 
confirm  the  present  Old  Testament  canon.     The  number  and 
inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  certified  by 
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Joseplms,  ^yllo  places  the  closing  of  the  canon  at  the  date  450 
B.C.  Philo,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  20 
B.C.,  represented  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  certainly  of  less 
value  in  itself  than  that  of  Palestine,  but  coinciding  substan- 
tially with  it.  Philo  believed  that  the  canon  was  prolonged 
after  the  date  of  Malachi ;  admitting,  as  we  see  by  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint,  other  books  among  the  scriptures  than  those 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  another  con- 
firmation of  the  present  Jewish  Bible.  Indeed,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  Jewish  testimony  is  that  which  emanated 
from  the  freer  school  of  Alexandria  under  Greek  influence, 
and  through  contact  with  Gentile  philosophy.  The  Septuagint 
cannot,  however,  bo  adduced  as  an  adverse  witness,  for  we 
have  so  entirely  lost  all  traces  of  the  original  Greek  version 
made  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and 
the  Alexandrian  view  of  inspiration  was  so  very  much  broader 
and  less  strict  than  that  of  Palestine,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
build  any  argument  upon  the  present  state  of  the  text. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  with  respect  to  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  generally,  that  there  is  no  history  of  its  forma- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  the  name.  We  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  Jewish  tradition.  That  the  sacred  writings  were 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  divided  into  three  classes,  varying  in 
their  degree  of  authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  idea  of  authoritv  under  which  the  canon 
was  formed.  The  sacred  books  were  put  together  not  because 
they  were  all  regarded  as  equally  inspired,  but  because  they 
were  all  in  some  sense  the  scriptures  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church.  The  Thorah,  or  Law — that  is,  the  Pentateuch — was 
always  deemed  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  volume  was  built  up.  Then  came  the  Prophets,  earlier 
and  later,  including  the  historical  books  and  the  major  and 
minor  prophets.  And  last  of  all  was  placed  the  Hagiographa, 
or  Chethuvim  or  Psalms  (the  Psahns  being  the  first  book  in 
the  collection),  a  miscellaneous  group  of  scriptures,  which 
were  regarded  as  possessing  somewhat  lower  authority,  but 
were  used  as  sacred  writings  by  the  Jews  in  their  public 
worship ;  such  were  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Solomon's  Song, 
Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Buth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  the  Chronicles — embracing,  as  will  be  seen, 
books  of  all  descriptions,  grouped  together  not  by  their  con- 
tents, but  by  their  canonical  position  as  the  last  to  bo  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ancient  Church.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  with 
any  precision  when  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  closed  or  if 
it  was  really  closed  before  the  time  of  Christ.    Davidson  and 
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others  have  maintained  that  there  were  three  canons.  First, 
thai  of  Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe,  -which  included  only  tbe 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  Next,  that  of  Nehemiah,  called 
after  his  name  not  because  he  completed  it,  but  because  he 
commenced  it,  which  remained  open  until  about  the  year  800 
B.C.  Lastly,  that  which  followed  after  the  second  canon,  and 
which  was  not  really  closed  at  all  up  to  the  Christian  era, 
including,  therefore,  all  the  apocryphal  books.  But  it  is 
decidedly  an  objection  to  this  view  that  the  apocryphal  books 
were  never  recognized  as  sacred  by  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
Boeh  a  representation  of  the  canon,  as  prolonged  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  derived  entirely  from  statements  of  a  legendary 
character,  which  are  found  in  the  Septuagint.  On  the  contrary, 
the  tradition  is  preserved  by  the  Babbis,  in  the  Talmud  and 
elsewhere,  that  there  was  a  great  synagogue  or  body  of  learned 
men  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  including  among  them  such  men  as  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
BEaggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  afterwards  Simon  the  Just. 
Such  a  body  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  place  entire  dependence  on  a  tradition  of  this  kind 
wherever  found,  but  we  may  believe  that  notwithstanding 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  be  discovered  in  confirmation 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Josephus  or 
Philo,  still  it  probably  had  some  basis  of  fact.  The  universal 
testimony  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  is  undisputed  to  the  sacred 
authority  attached  to  the  books  which  are  now  included  in  the 
Hebrew  "Bible,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Septuagint,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  believed,  points  to  a  close  of  the  canon  about  the 
time  when  that  version  was  made  at  the  latest.  The  Apocrypha 
LB  never  directly  quoted  by  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  school  of  Jews  who 
maintained  vigorously  the  sole  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures.  Moreover,  while  there  is  undoubted  reference  in 
the  New  Testament  writings  to  other  books  than  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  no  canonical  authority  attached  to  any 
other.  The  testimony  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  shows  that,  generally,  they  adhered  to  our  present 
Hebrew  text,  though  the  uncritical  carelessness  with  which 
they  nmde  use  of  sacred  books,  and  their  undue  reverence  for 
the  Septuagint  of  their  time,  which  was  not  the  original 
Septuagint,  deprives  their  evidence  of  the  weight  which  it 
would  otherwise  have.  While  we  must  of  course  acknowledge 
that  in  using  the  present  Hebrew  text  we  are  using  an  un- 
certain and  secondhand  authority,  still  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  varies  but  little  from  the  original  scriptures  which  ^e;t^ 
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sanctioned  as  inspired  by  the  Jewish  Church  after  the  time  of 
the  Captivity.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Eeil  that 'the 
most  recent  assaults  upon  the  correctness  of  the  Masoretic 
text  by  Hitzig,  and  especially  by  Thenius,  are  exposed  to  the 
censure  of  Gesenius  in  his  '  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language,' 
in  which  he  says — 

In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that  those  punctuators  have  for  the  most 
part  apprehended  their  text  with  more  truth  than  many  of  its  more  recent 
expositors  ;  for  by  their  frequent  changes  of  tlie  punctuation  the  modems 
liave  often  failed  to  make  good  either  their  steady  judgment  or  their  taste 
and  exegetical  talent.  In  very  many  instances  a  somewhat  finer  know- 
ledge of  the  grammar  would  at  once  have  led  them  to  let  their  eiitical 
attempts  alone. 

No  candid  mind  can  resist  the  evidence  of  change  in  the 
text.  In  the  course  of  so  many  ages  of  transcription  it  would 
be  a  stupendous  miracle  if  all  error  or  interpolation  were 
absolutely  avoided.  Still  let  it  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Jewish  people  maintained  an  unusual  reverence 
for  their  sacred  writings,  and  that  this  must  have  contributed 
to  their  preservation  and  substantial  accuracy.  In  the  davs 
of  Samuel  there  was  something  like  a  literary  staff  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  tbe 
schools  of  the  Prophets  would  continue  age  after  age  to  supply 
men  of  literary  ability  and  some  critical  skill.  When  the 
line  of  succession  of  the  living  messengers  was  interrupted^ 
the  written  records  naturally  vindicated  for  themselves  a 
special  and  peculiar  position,  even  higher  than  before,  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people.  The  rise  of  the  learned  clasSi 
which  dates  from  about  that  time,  points  to  the  minute  care 
with  which  the  letter  of  scripture  would  be  preserved,  and  the 
very  absence  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  people  became,  in 
tbe  providence  of  God,  a  source  of  protection  to  those  oracles 
which  had  been  committed  to  them  through  the  men  of  a 
former  time. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  that  of  the  New,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  we  are 
by  no  means  out  of  the  region  of  inference  and  conjecture, 
still  we  have  no  such  long  interval  of  absolute  silence  to  deal 
with  as  that  which  followed  the  last  of  the  prophets.  It  is 
true  that  our  direct  manuscript  authority  avails  us  only  after 
the  space  of  three  centuries  from  the  age  of  the  sacred 
writings  themselves ;  but  we  can  certainly  trace  back  tbe  line 
of  external  evidence  to  within  a  very  short  period  of  the 
apostolic  writers.  The  origin  of  the  New  Testament  books 
is  involved  in  the  origin  of  tbe  Christian  Church.    As  the 
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commencement  of  all  national  life  is  surrounded  with  obscurity 
torn  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  the  nation  are  necessarily 
it  the  first  not  sufficiently  developed,  while  intensely  vital  and 
iotive,  to  become  mutually  observant — in  other  words,  the 
ife,  though  real  and  progressive,  was  not  reflective  and  self-con- 
leious — so,  when  the  Christian  Church  first  began  its  course, 
t  was  mainly  aggressive  and  creative,  and  therefore  but  little 
organized.  As  might  be  expected,  the  records  of  such  a  time 
ure  informal,  fragmentary,  and  the  evidence  of  their  authen- 
icity  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  perplexed  and  scattered.  The 
ipostles  and  their  fellow-labourers,  while  they  were  engaged 
A  the  work  of  writing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  did 
lot  in  every  case  know  that  they  were  preparing  permanent 
locuments  of  the  Christian  faith.  They  regarded  their  epistles 
uid  gospels  as  subserving  the  special  spiritual  ends  of  their 
>wn  ministry.  Their  first  duty  was  to  preach  and  to  teach, 
]0  call  together  the  living  representatives  of  the  truth,  or- 
ganizing the  communities  of  disciples  only  so  far  as  was  de- 
nanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  The  writings  which 
»hey  left  behind  them  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  reflection 
)f  a  primitive  Christianity  than  as  its  deliberate  transcript. 
there  are  no  formal  statements  of  doctrine  or  ritual  in  them. 
rhe  personal  element  is  prominent,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
Fudaistic  and  Pauline  parties,  which  gradually  subsided  as 
ihe  spiritual  imiversalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  absorbed  all 
minor  distinctions,  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  sacred 
records.  The  gospels,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  reflect  the 
preaching  of  apostles,  and  in  passing  from  Matthew  to  John, 
TO  follow  the  line  of  expansion  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
nTestcott  that  the  very  existence  of  the  New  Testament  is 
tself  a  moral  miracle,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  authority. 
The  training  of  Jews,  especially  of  those  Jews  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  was  almost  exclusively  oral.  The  Babbis  insisted 
m  the  importance  of  clinging  to  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
iures,  and  inculcated  a  literalism  which  forbad  even  the 
ittempt  to  add  anything  to  what  was  already  written,  and 
iherefore  to  write  at  all.  The  first  Christians  doubtless  came 
inder  the  influence  of  this  *  feeling '  of  reluctance  to  write,  to 
nake  scripture. 

Thai  the  New  Testament  shoald  have  been  written  by  Jews  (and  St. 
liuke  is  the  only  Gentile,  if  indeed  he  was  a  Gentile,  among  the  apostoUo 
niters)  is  a  moral  miraole  of  overwhelming  dignity,  if  only  ajcjunt  be 
;aken  of  the  traditions  and  prejudices  daring  which  they,  like  all  their 
soantrymen,  were  bom  and  reared. 
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Let  us  now,  passing  by  all  considerations  of  internal 
evidence,  summarize  the  testimony  by  which  these  earliest 
remains  of  Christianity  are  certified.  Three  sources  are  open 
to  us  from  which  we  are  able,  in  defect  of  autographs  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  derive  the  evidence  of  the  early  Church  for 
the  present  canonical  scriptures.  First,  we  find  that  catalogaes 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  drawn  up,  the  direct  voice  of 
the  Church  declaring  what  writings  at  the  time  such  catalogues 
were  made  were  accepted  as  canonical.  Next,  we  have  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  any 
of  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Greek.  And  lastly,  we  are 
able  to  adduce  direct  quotations  and  direct  and  indirect 
references  from  the  early  Christian  writers,  not  indeed  actu- 
ally covering,  when  put  together  in  extenao,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  confirming  much  of  it  in  a  very  direct 
manner,  and,  by  implication,  the  whole.  No  canon  of  scripture 
actually  existed  until  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Church  was  in 
some  degree  developed,  but  that  a  canonical  feeling  prevailed 
in  the  Church  long  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  is 
proved  by  the  tone  of  allusions  made  to  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  to  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  otherwise 
the  gospels,  in  such  works  as  those  of  Clement  of  Borne  and 
Justin  Martyr.  There  are  some  indications  of  a  canon  in 
Marcion.  But  the  first  evidence  which  can  be  regarded  as 
direct  and  indisputable  is  that  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
discovered  in  a  Latin  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
of  Milan,  and  published  by  Muratori,  the  librarian,  dating 
itself  from  about  the  eighth  century,  but  translated  from  a 
Greek  original,  which  must,  by  the  agreement  of  scholars, 
have  been  written  as  early  as  between  a.d.  160  and  a.d.  170. 
Now,  in  this  most  valuable  and  interesting  fragment  we  find 
an  enumeration  of  Scriptures,  together  with  other  writings, 
such  as  those  of  Hermas,  Yalentinus,  Basilides.  The  oidy 
New  Testament  books  not  mentioned  in  the  list  ore  the 
Epistles,  1  John,  1  Peter,  2  Peter,  James,  and  Hebrews. 
AVhile  this  omission  points  to  the  early  date  of  the  catalogue, 
the  enumeration  suffices  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  the 
books  mentioned,  and  the  authority  attached  to  them  heton 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Another  catalogue  is  that 
of  the  Peshito  Version,  which  possessed  undoubted  authority 
among  the  Syrian  Churches.  In  this  we  find  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  mentioned,  so  that  they  are  all 
testified  as  existing  about  the  same  time,  and  that  certainly 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  From  the 
second  to  the  fourth  centuries  we  derive  the  evidence  of  fifteen 
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different  catalogues  published  during  that  time.  Six  of  these 
fifteen  may  be  said  to  agree  with  the  present  canon.  Three 
omit  only  the  Apocalypse.  One,  dating  probably  about  a.d. 
196y  that  of  CaiuSy  omits  several  books,  as  James,  2  Peter, 
3  John,  and  Hebrews.  Origen  omits  James  and  Jude.  Not- 
^rithstiuiding  these  omissions,  the  evidence  of  the  catalogues 
is  decidedly  iu  favour  of  the  present  canon,  from  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  that 
time  there  were  other  books — the  libri  ecclesiastici,  or  extra- 
canonical  books — which  were  placed  beside  the  scriptural 
books  not,  perhaps,  because  they  were  ever  regarded  as 
standing  on  the  same  level  of  Divine  authority,  but  because 
they  were  deemed  profitable  to  be  read  in  Churches  for  the 
edification  of  the  people.  Then  we  come  to  the  evidence  of 
the  versions  which  may  be  regarded  as  confirmatory.  The 
Peshitp,  or  Early  Syriac,  in  the  second  century ;  the  Itala, 
or  Early  Latin ;  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  the  Armenian,  the 
Gothic  of  Ulfilas,  of  the  fourth  century ;  the  Greek  of  Phi- 
loxerus  the  Georgian,  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  the  Slavo- 
nian, or  Old  Russian,  of  the  ninth,  are  all  based  upon  the 
present  canon.  The  Itala  is.  probably  quoted  by  Tertullian 
in  A.D.  220,  and  must  have,  therefore,  been  in  existence  con- 
siderably before  that  time,  and  the  Vulgate  is  itself  the  result 
of  a  collation  which  points  back  to  a  very  early  date. 

But  at  the  present  time  much  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  argument  for  the  canon  is  that  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  the  early  Christian  writers.  From  the  rationalistic  doubts 
of  Semler  to  the  deliberate  and  determined  assault  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  gospels  by  the  anonymous  author  of  '  Super- 
natural Beligion,'  it  has  been  the  aim  of  a  host  of  critics  to 
invaUdate  the  testimony  of  the  Becond  century. 

Whether  (says  the  writer  just  referred  to)  regarded  as  historical  records, 
or  as  writings  embodying  the  mere  tradition  of  the  early  Christians,  our 
gospels  cannot  for  a  moment  be  recognized  as  the  exclnsive  depositories 
of  the  genuine  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesns ;  and  so  far  from  the  common 
pofisession  by  many  works  in  early  times  of  such  words  in  closely  similar 
lormB  being  either  strange  or  improbable,  the  really  remarkable  pheno- 
menon is  that  such  material  vai-iations  in  the  reports  of  the  more  im- 
portant  historical  teaching  should  exist  among  them. 

Now  the  meaning  of  this  bold  statement  is  really  this,  that 
what  appear  to  be  quotations  from  our  gospels  may  be  taken 
from  contemporary  documents  which  resemble  them,  but 
which  were  not  identical  with  them.  But  we  may  fairly  reply 
that  granting  the  abstract  possibility^  until  such  supposititious 
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documents  are  produced  we  may  properly  claim  the  accept- 
ance of  the  present  gospels  as  the  only  available  source  of  Uie 
evangelical  tradition.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  such  argu- 
ments   as  we   find  in   this  anonymous  work,   a  confusion 
between  an  a  priori  objection  to  the  miraculous  and  super- 
natural, and  an  a  posteriori  criticism  of  the  gospels  as  con- 
taining matter  supposed  to  be  incredible  on  such  a  ground. 
*  Any  doubt  or  obscurity/  we  are  told,  *  as  to  the  integrity, 
authenticity,  or  historical  character,  must  be  fatal  to  their 
testimony  to  miracles.'    But  this  principle  of  judgment  is 
surely  most  unreasonable.     No  ancient  document  can  stand 
the  test  of  being  treated  in  such  a  spirit.    If  we  have  good 
ground  for  believing  that  certain  writings  are  genuine  remains 
of  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  surely  a  mere  petitio  principii  to 
suggest  the  naturalistic  doubt  of  the  reality  of  miracles  as  an 
argument  against  them,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  warranted  to  carry  this  weight  upon  them,  they 
may  not  safely  be  received  as  historically  credible.     It  has 
been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  with  very  marked  ability,  by 
Dr.  Sanday,  in  his  valuable  work,  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  for  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  '  The  Gospels  in 
the  Second  Century'  (1876),  that  the  testimony  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  of  the  heretics  of  the  second  century,  to  the  exist- ' 
ence  of  our  gospels,  in  what  must  have  been  substantially  their 
present  form,  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  require* 
ment.     The  quotations,  it  is  admitted,  are  sometimes  loose 
and  inexact,  but  that  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  testimony  than  otherwise,  for  the  early  fathers 
never  quoted  anything  exactly,  but  generally  from  second- 
hand sources,    firom  memory,    and  often   paraphrastioally. 
The  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanus  to  the  Corinthians  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity.  '  The 
great  mass  of  critics,'  says  the  author  of  *  Supernatural  Be- 
ligion,'  assign  this  epistle  to  a.d.  95-100.'    Now  Clement  has 
two  quotations,  not  exact  indeed,  but  still  indubitable,  one 
from  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  other  from  the  dis- 
course about  offences.    Barnabas  wrote  certainly  not  later 
than  A.D.  180.    He  quotes  the  words  of  Matthew  xxii.  14: 
'  Many  are  called  but  few  chosen,'  and  alludes  to  other  pas- 
sages.     The  Ignatian  epistles  have  been  matter  of  violent 
discussion,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  three  Cure- 
tonian  or  Syriac  epistles  are  genuine,  and  they  are  dated  bv 
Dr.  Lightfoot  from  a.d.  107  to  a.d.  116.    The  shorter  Greek 
recension  of  seven  epistles,  called  the  *  Vossian  Letters/  may 
be  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.   They  quote 
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little,  bat  they  confirm  generally  the  existence  of  documents 
either  identical  with  or  similar  to  our  gospels.  Polycarp's 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  must  have  been  written  from  a.d. 
140  to  A.D.  145.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  general  allusion 
to  the  evangelical  record. 

It  can  create  no  surprise  (says  Dr.  Westcott)  if  the  testimony  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  is  to  the  substance  and  not  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gospels.  It  establishes  an  important  fact.  Even  in  the  first  generation 
after  the  apostles,  the  contents  of  the  gospel  were  fixed  within  their  pre- 
sent limits.  Some  mysterious  working  of  Providence  suppressed  the 
countless  multitude  of  things  which  Jesus  did,  of  which  the  apostles  could 
have  told.  Two  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  preserved  in  the  letters  of  Barna- 
bas and  Ignatius  which  are  not  contained  in  the  gospels,  and  may  possibly 
be  independent  and  original,  but  otherwise,  the  great  outlines  of  His  life 
and  teaching,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  apostolical  fathers,  exactly 
coincide  wiiSi  those  preserved  in  the  first  three  gospels. 

Justin  Martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  used 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,'  which  he  says,  *  are  called  gospels  ;' 
and  if  they  were  not  the  same  as  our  gospels,  they  certainly 
mnst  have  closely  resembled  them.  Teaching  was  then 
chiefly  oral.  The  texts  of  the  sacred  scriptures  were  in  an 
uncertain  state.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  whole  substance  of 
the  evangelical  history  could  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr  alone.  The  testimonies  of  Hegesippus, 
Papias,  the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  that  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  Yalentinus  and  Basilides,.  while  not  direct  enough  to 
remove  all  doubt,  are  yet  valuable  confirmation.  But  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument  is 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Marcion.  Marcion 
was  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinope,  and  flourished  from  a.d. 
120  to  A.D.  170.  Professing  an  anti-Judaistic  and  extreme 
Pauline  doctrine,  he  collected  together  sacred  books  of  his  own 
accord,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own  doctrine. 
They  formed  two  volumes,  which  he  styled  respectively  *The 
Gospel  *  and  *  The  Apostolicon.'  The  former  of  these  two 
volumes  was  a  mutilated  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 
*  The  Apostolicon*  was  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  As  to  the  character  of  these  heretical  compila- 
tions we  have  only  the  statements  of  such  men  as  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanius  on  which  to  rely.  But  they  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  Marcion's  gospel.  It  is  plainly  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  abridgment  of  Luke.  Either  Marcion,  therefore, 
used  Luke,  or  Luke  was  an  enlargement  upon  Marcion.  But 
the  early  fathers  distinctly  charge  Marcion  with  mutilating 

Luke,  as  he  altered  and  mutilated  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  suit 
NO.  cxLin.  8 
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his  purpose.  It  is  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Yolkmar, 
Hilgenfeld,  Bitsche,  and  Baur,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
Judaistic  copyists  would  add  to  Marcion,  but  it  is  a  priori 
likely  that  Marcion  would  cut  off  from  Luke  what  he  thought 
to  favour  the  Judaistic  doctrine.  The  dogmatic  bias  accounts 
for  the  mutilation  ;  but  nothing  would  account  for  the  inven- 
tion of  such  supplementary  matter  as  is  found  in  Luke  and 
omitted  in  Marcion.  Moreover,  the  portions  of  Luke's  gospel 
omitted  by  Marcion  contain  so  many,  characteristic  words  and 
modes  of  expression  corresponding  to  those  in  the  portion 
which  he  admits,  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  that  it 
could  be  added  by  any  other  hand  than  that  which  composed 
the  portion  found  in  both  Luke. and  Marcion.  And  we  can  go 
further  still.  Marcion' s  quotations  must  have  been  taken 
from  a  form  of  the  gospel  varying  in  its  readings  from  ours, 
and,  as  the  readings  show,  corrupted.  In  the  year  a.d.  140, 
then,  appears  a  mutilated  gospel  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
transcription.  May  we  not  fairly  argue  that  time  would  be 
required  for  such  corruption,  and  that  therefore  the  original 
gospels  were  produced  a  considerable  period  before  a.d.  140  ? 
Marcion,  making  up  a  bible  for  himself,  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  pointing  to  the  existence,  before  his  time,  of  similar  col- 
lections of  sacred  books.  Now,  if  such  collections  of  scriptures 
were  in  existence  before  a.d.  140,  allowing  a  generation  to 
intervene  to  give  time  for  the  custom  to  have  arisen,  we  are 
brought  to  the  apostolic  age,  or  close  upon  it.  There  is  much 
more  evidence  which,  although  not  so  striking  as  that  of 
Marcion,  is  yet  confirmatory.  That  of  Tatian  (a.d.  160), 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Melito  of  Sardis,  Claudius  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  (176  to  180  a.d.),  Athenagoras,  *  The 
Epistle  of  the  Chm-ches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,*  and  others. 
The  case  of  Celsus  is  also  remarkable.  Ho  probably  wrote 
his  attack  upon  Christianity,  entitled,  *  The  Word  of  Truth/ 
about  a.d.  178,  or  possibly  earlier.  He  evidently  knew  the 
gospels,  and  used  them  familiarly.  Thus  we  have  a  chain  of 
evidence  running  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
we  reach  what  may  be  regarded  as  terra  Jirma.  The  argument 
is,  indeed,  cumulative  in  its  character,  and  it  is  gathered  from 
a  great  many  different  quarters ;  but  it  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  we  possess,  substantially,  in  the  gospels^  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  apostolic  age,  just  such  records  of  the  Lord's 
life  and  discourses  as  we  might  suppose,  a  priori,  would  be 
put  together,  after  the  apostles  had  been  long  engaged  in 
preachmg  the  facts,  and  had  repeated  orally  madi  of  the 
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discourses,  and  when  apostolic  men  would  make  it  their 
'  endeavour,^  as  the  Apostle  Peter  says  (2  Peter  i.)>  that  the 
Church  might  be  able  'after  their  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance.'  The  first  three  gospels  were 
plainly  given  to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  inteUectual  form 
of  Ghnstianity  was  but  little  developned,  having  been  brought 
but  little  into  contact  with  the  varieties  of  the  Zeitgeist  then 
existing.  The  fourth  gospel  met  the  events  of  a  subsequent 
generation,  when  the  Church  was  already  entering,  at  Ephe- 
8US  and  its  neighbourhood,  upon  the  conflict  with  heathen 
philosophy  and  the  despotism  of  a  great  military  empire, 
appealing  therefore  at  once  to  the  deepest  faith  and  to  the 
most  exalted  expectations.  From  the  days  of  the  apostles 
until  now,  it  may  be  replied  to  the  objections  of  theorizing 
and  rationalistic  opponents,  Christianity  has  been,  not  what 
philosophers  and  critics  have  attempted  to  prove  it  to  be,  but 
what  has  actually  flowed  out  from  the  sacred  records  and  that 
naturally  and  irresistibly.  The  Christian  history  has,  indeed, 
been  marred  and  defiled  by  the  errors  and  sins  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  corruptions  which  have  grown  up  around  it,  like 
parasites  about  the  Tree  of  Life,  have  dishonoured  the  name 
of  Christ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
such  facts  and  doctrines  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament 
scriptures  that  the  Church  obtained  its  triumphs  and  secured 
its  position  in  the  world.  We  may  fairly  challenge  the 
critical  objectors  of  our  age  to  show  that  if  we  deduct  from 
the  Christian  scriptures  their  distinctly  Christian  and  super- 
natural elements,  and  leave  only  the  small  remnant  which 
they  would  sanction,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 

Unless  (aays  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  *  Bestoration  of  BeHef ')  we  allow  the 
sapematnral  and  the  Divine  to  have  belonged  to  Christianity  at  its  rise,  onr 
alternative  is  to  fill  up  the  void  by  aid  of  some  hypothesis  which  shall  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  what  we  know  to  have  followed  wherever  it  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  Boman  world.  Bemove  from  Christianity 
everything  which  is  supernatural  and  Divine,  and  the  problem  which  we 
have  to  do  with  is  this :  A  revolution  in  human  affairs,  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  in  its  import,  was  carried  forward  upon  the  arena  of  tiie 
great  world  by  means  of  the  noble  behaviour  of  men  who  command  our 
Bjmpathy  and  admiration,  as  brave,  wise,  and  good.  But  this  revolution 
drew  the  whole  of  its  moral  force  from  a  belief  which — ^how  shall  we  de- 
signate it  ? — was  in  part  an  inexplicable  illusion,  in  part  a  dream,  and  in 
large  part  a  fraud.  This,  the  greatest  forward  movement  which  the 
civiliz^  branches  of  the  human  &mily  have  ever  made,  took  its  rise  in 
bewildered  Jewish  brains  I  Indestructible  elements  of  advancement  to 
whidh  even  infidel  nations  confessedly  owe  whatever  is  best  and  most 
hopeful  withhi  them,  these  elements  of  good,  which  were  obtained  lor  us 
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at  BO  vast  a  ooit,  had  their  sources  in  a  congeries  of  exaggerations  and  in 
a  mindless  conspiracy,  hatched  by  chance,  nursed  by  impoficire,  and 
winged  by  fianaticism ! 

Bat  there  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  longer  on  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  present  article  to  refute  the 
theories  of  the  anti-supematuralists,  which  may  be  fairly  left 
to  expire  in  their  own  suffocating  atmosphere  of  insincerity 
and  fallacy,  and  their  authors  to  writhe  on  the  horns  of  their 
own  dilemma.  This  review  of  the  historico-critical  arguments 
is  intended  simply  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  restatement  of  the 
question  of  inspiration,  to  which  we  now  advance. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
sustains  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  scripture,  that 
all  possibility  of  proving  a  posteriori,  as  matter  of  historical 
demonstration,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  writings  which  we 
at  present  possess,  is  absolutely  excluded.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
possible  to  formulate,  a  priori,  a  theory  of  inspiration,  to  do  so 
on  theological  grounds  ;  by  wrenching  a  few  isolated  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  out  of  their  connection  and  taking  them 
to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  possible  to 
give  to  such  a  theory  the  air  of  scriptural  support.  But  the 
instant  we  bring  such  a  theory  to  the  test  of  facts,  it  shrinks 
into  a  mere  abstract  conception  of  the  dogmatist.  In  the 
absence  of  any  original  documents,  it  is  a  mere  theoretic  infalli- 
bility which  we  can  attach  to  the  words  of  scripture.  A  Rab- 
binical mind,  which  counts  the  number  of  words  and  letters  in 
a  writing,  may  find  pleasure  in  such  a  view  of  inspiration,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  does  so  it  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  truth  itself  and  of  the  Christian 
life.  Mere  hollow,  ex  cathedra  announcements  of  dogma  avail 
nothing  in  the  daylight  of  modern  scientific  research.  We  have 
already  disclaimed  all  attempts  to  adjust  the  verbal,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  plenary  doctrine  of  inspiration  to  the 
facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  While  there  may  be 
accommodations  of  such  terms  as  verbal  and  plenary^  which 
separate  them  from  the  most  rigid  post-Eeformation  theory  of 
a  mechanical  dictation  to  the  writers  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it 
does  not  seem  worth  while  to  defend  it  in  any  shape.  The 
only  practical  question  with  which  the  believer  of  our  time  has 
to  deal  is,  not  how  or  to  what  degree  the  individual  man  was 
inspired,  which  is  a  question  absolutely  indeterminable,  but 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  Divine  authority  which  is  acknow- 
ledged as  attaching  to  the  books  of  The  Book,  and  justifies  its 
designation  as  The  Word  of  God  ? 

Now,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  placed  at  opposite 
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extremes,  but,  like  other  extremes,  meeting  in  one  point, 
viz.,  that  they  both  lower  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
sacred  scriptures.  The  one  is  the  Bationalistic  school,  and 
the  other  is  the  Bomanistic.  They  both  say  to  us  in  their 
different  ways,  Take  care  that  you  do  not  deprive  yourself  of 
some  privilege  to  which  you  are  entitled  to  lay  claim,  by  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  scriptures.  On  the  one  hand,  the  so-called 
privilege  which  the  Bationalist  would  preserve  to  us  is  that  of 
free  thought,  independent  judgment,  in  fact,  private  inspira- 
tion, for  in  some  sense  he  believes  in  a  Spirit  of  God  with  every 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  which  the  Bomanist 
would  preserve  to  us  is  the  so-called  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Church,  through  that  traditional  teaching  which,  he  maintains, 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  canonical  writers,  and  which  supple- 
mented them  with  an  inspired  commentary  and  interpretation. 
Theoretically,  the  Bomanist  upholds  the  authority  of  the 
written  word.  Practically,  he  subordinates  it  to  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  by  which  he  means  the  post-Nicene  Church,  as 
represented  in  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  Popes.  The 
Bationalist,  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  value  of  the 
sacred  writings,  as  documents  containing  a  large  amount  of 
truth,  assumes  an  eclectic  position  in  the  use  of  them.  They 
are  not  the  word  of  God  as  containing  all  truth,  or  necessarily 
saving  truth,  but  they  present  to  our  faculties  a  pabulum  from 
which  they  derive  the  moral  life  which  should  be  sought 
everywhere,  and  of  which  reason  and  conscience  are  the 
receiving  organs.  Both  these  positions  seem  to  us  not  only 
untrue  in  themselves,  but  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  any 
true  doctrine  of  revelation  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  special 
and  gracious  communication.  The  Bationalist,  by  claiming 
to  be  himself  the  organ  of  revelation,  as  the  supreme  judge 
in  himself  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  setting  up  himself  as  an 
authority,  which  precludes  his  going  to  the  world  as  the 
bearer  of  a  Divine  message,  except,  indeed,  by  assuming  the 
position  of  a  fanatic.  His  view  is  not  consistent  with  the  sub- 
stance or  manner  of  the  Bible,  which  certainly  appears  to  be 
presented  as  in  some  sense  a  special  and  authorized  message  to 
mankind.  He  can  teach  what  he  '  troweth,'  not  what  is  tnith. 
Truth,  as  a  message  to  the  world,  must  be  something  more  than 
the  individual  opinions  or  judgments  or  thinkings  of  men,  it 
must  be  the  voice  of  their  spiritual  fellowship,  that  is,  of 
God's  Spirit  in  them,  the  echo  of  God's  voice  in  man, 
which  all  true,  spiritual  fellowship  must  be,  for  man 
speaks  spiritually  with  man  only  as  God  is  in  men.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Bationalist  seldom  makes  the  attempt  to  do 
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more  than  satisfy  himself  and  his  neighbours  that  he  is 
right.  His  community,  if  he  has  one,  is  a  mere  association  of 
thinkers,  each  one  standing  on  the  basis  of  his  independent 
judgment,  and  holding  fello^Yship  with  others  only  by  simi- 
larity of  thought.  But  religion  is  more  than  truth-seeking. 
Truth-seeking  is  itself  for  the  sake  of  godliness.  Knowledge 
is  not  itself  the  highest  end.  Life  is  more  than  individiml 
existence.    We  live  in  God  and  in  one  another. 

No  view  of  the  scriptures  can  be  accepted  as  sound,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Book  itself,  which  ignores 
the  great  fact  lying  at  the  foundation  of  revelation — ^the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men.  That  is  the  opening  fact  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  that  is  the  closing  fact  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions.  The  scriptures  of  God  are  not  a  mis- 
cellany of  religious  writings  put  together  anyhow,  as  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  three  thousand  years.  They  are  a 
unity.  A  unity  held  together  in  all  their  variety  by  a  vital 
cord  of  Divine  fact.  That  vital  cord  is  the  existence  in  the 
world,  the  outcome  of  Divine  grace,  the  thread  of  the  world's 
historic  development,  of  a  Divine  society,  destined  ultimately 
to  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  the  human  family.  This  is 
the  conception  which  the  Eomanist  has  travestied,  and  which 
has  almost  been  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  miserable  corrup- 
tions of  a  mere  man-made  hierarchy.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
that  vital  fact  that  the  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments must  be  based. 

Let  us  now  follow  out  briefly  this  line  of  argument,  and  we 
shall  find  it  leading  us  to  a  safe  and  rational,  and  at  the  same 
time  scriptural,  position,  from  which  we  may  defend  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  the  name  which  we  at  present  apply  to  the  scriptures, 
which  is  an  extension  of  a  term  originally  applicable  only  to 
the  Law,  that  is,  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  name  Testament 
{SiaOrjKrf),  has  become  the  common  designation  of  the  whole 
collection  of  sacred  writings  by  a  providential  appointment, 
for  it  helps  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  unity  which  pervades 
them  and  their  origin  in  Divine  grace  manifested  among  its 
Uving  subjects.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  describe  the 
Bible  as  the  mere  fragmentary,  disconnected  remains  of  an 
ancient  literature.  It  is  not  the  disjecta  menibra  relieii 
corporis  juris.  It  is  much  more.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  delivered  through  the  organs  of  His  special  inspira- 
tion. We  find  in  it  the  testimony  of  three  dispensations^  in 
other  words,  of  three  believing  societies — ^the  primitive  Patri- 
archal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian.    The  Jewish  legislator 
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incorporated,  in  his  national  constitution,  in  his  earlier  and 
later  Law,  the  remains  of  a  primitive  .revelation.  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis  we  have,  not  an  artificial  basis  for  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  but  the  true  *  beginnings  *  of  the 
whole  course  of  special  Divine  communications.  They  are 
mingled  through  the  Mosaic  system.  Whether  or  not  Moses 
had  access  to  written  documents  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
the  theory  of  modem  criticism  is  that  Genesis  indicates  the 
existence  of  some  primitive  basis  of  the  narrative.  The  con- 
tinuity of  tradition  is  presupposed.  The  history  itself  implies 
a  living  spiritual  intercourse  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  Egypt  we  cannot  suppose  the  descendants  of  Joseph  to 
have  remained  either  without  fellowship  or  without  something 
like  a  Bible.  The  story  of  Moses  presupposes  not  only 
family  religion,  but  distinct  religious  instruction.  It  was 
'  by  faith,'  a  faith  which  accepted  the  word  of  God  and 
rested  upon  it,  that  he  'refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter.'  However  little  organized  the  earliest 
religious  life  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was,  as  a  constituted 
national  life  in  the  commonwealth,  based  upon  the  Book  of 
the  Law.  Through  the  centuries  of  history  represented  by 
the  sacred  books,  from  the  Pentateuch  to  Malachi,  the  con- 
necting-Une  of  revelation  was  the  development,  by  means  of 
spiritual  communications,  of  the  germ  contained  in  the  Law. 
The  two  factors  are  everywhere  presupposed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  individual  revelation  given  to  the  people  by  preach- 
ing or  in  any  other  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  revela- 
tion received  and  approved  by  them,  or  by  the  best  of  them, 
gradually,  it  may  be,  but  at  last  universally,  regarded  hence- 
forth as  a  Divine  communication,  and  so  attached  to  the 
main  line  of  the  scriptures  with  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  a  sanction  expressed  directly  in  some  cases,  by  con- 
ferences or  synagogues,  as  in  later  times,  but  at  first,  perhaps, 
by  adoption  and  use.  We  are  certainly  not  able  to  sustain 
such  a  view  by  positive,  historical  testimony  throughout,  but 
there  are  facts  in  scripture  which  point  to  its  confirmation. 
In  Deuteronomy  xviii.  20-22,  after  the  promise  of  a  prophet 
to  be  raised  up  from  among  the  people  themselves,  the  test  of 
the  true  prophet  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  approval  of 
the  Church  or  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  '  And  if  thou  say 
in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord«  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath 
spoken  it  presumptuously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afiraid  of  him.' 
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Again,  in  Isaiah  viii.  20,  the  people  are  exhorted  to  try  the 
lives  around  them  by  their  own  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Grod 
already  given.  *  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them.'  In  Jeremiah  xxviii.,  Jeremiah  does  not  con- 
demn Hananiah  on  the  ground  of  his  own  superior  inspiration. 
He  appeals  to  the  final  testimony  of  the  people  as  witnesses 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  word  and  the  non-fulfilment  of 
Ilananiah's.  Samuel  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  by  a  special 
Divine  interposition.  '  The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  let  none 
of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.  And  all  Israel,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.'  The  founding  of  a  prophetic  college, 
or  of  several  centres  of  the  prophetic  order,  by  Samuel,  is 
itself  evidence  that  the  personal,  individual  element  was  still 
regarded  as  intimately  associated  with  a  wider  inspiration 
among  the  people.  The  evidence  of  the  Apocrypha  points  to 
the  extinction  of  these  colleges  after  the  time  of  Malachi,  thus 
testifying  to  the  close  correspondence  and  reciprocal  relation 
between  individual  inspiration  and  the  collective  spiritual  life 
of  the  people,  which  declined  after  the  fourth  century.  But 
is  is  when  we  look  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity,  to  the  somewhat  clearer  case  of  the  New, 
that  the  evidence  of  a  distinct  action  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness in  the  living  communities  of  believers  is  beyond 
doubt.  We  recognize  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  first  place,  the  relation  of  the  writings  themselves  to  the 
special  spiritual  requirements  of  the  Church  of  God,  or  of 
some  one  portion  of  it,  at  the  time.  The  gospels  are 
adapted,  each  one,  to  a  definite  Christian  conscioosness, 
while  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  stand  four-square  in 
their  unity.  We  may  believe  that  as  the  Christian  writings 
were  called  forth  by  their  adaptation  to  portions  of  the 
Church,  so  they  were  preserved  by  them.  The  unity  which 
is  manifested  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  itself.  And  upon  what  basis  was  it  that  these 
different  portions  of  the  Church  received  and  preserved  the 
sacred  writings?  Entirely  on  the  basis  of  their  apoBtolio 
authority.  Justin  Martyr  not  only  recognizes  genera^y  that 
apostolic  authority,  but  he  connects  it  with  their  work  as 
teachers.  '  Through  the  power  of  God  they  declared  to  every 
race  of  men  that  they  were  sent  by  Christ  to  teach  all  men 
the  word  of  God.'  He  compares  this  apostolic  teaohing  to 
that  of  the  prophets.*    '  Just  as  Abraham,'  he  says,  'believed 

•  I.  Apol.  39. 
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the  voice  of  GoA,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness, 
so  we  Christians,  also  believing  the  voice  of  God,  which  is 
both  spoken  again  through  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  pro- 
claimed to  us  through  the  prophets,  have  renounced  even  to 
death  all  that  is  in  the  world.'  *  *  Prophetical  gifts  remain 
with  us  even  to  this  time,  from  which  you  (Jews)  ought  to 
understand  that  those  which  were  formerly  left  with  your 
nation  are  now  transferred  to  us.'  t 

The  same  view  is  very  distinctly  supported  by  the  writings 
of  IrensBus,  X  a^d  by  those  of  TertuUian  in  his  '  Exhortation 
concerning  Chastity'  (c.  4).  'It  is  true,'  says  the  latter, 
'  that  believers  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  not  all  believers 
are  apostles.  For  apostles  have  the  Spirit  of  God  properly 
who  have  Him  fully  in  the  operations  of  prophecy  and  the 
efficacy  of  healing  virtues  and  the  evidence  of  the  tongues ; 
not  partially,  as  others  have.'  This  was  the  voice  of  the 
second  century.  We  may  well  believe  that  it  was  that  of  the 
first  as  well. 

Tho  history  of  the  New  Testament  canon  (says  Dr.  Westcott)  may  he 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus 
(c.  A.D.  170),  and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  gradual 
collection  of  the  apostolic  writings.  The  second  is  closed  hy  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  (a.d.  808)  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third  may  be 
defined  by  the  third  cotmcil  of  Carthage  (a.d.  897),  in  which  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  scripture  was  formaUy  ratified  by  conciliar  authority.  The 
first  is  characteristically  a  period  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation, 
the  third  of  authority.  § 

Speaking  of  that  first  period  and  of  the  gradual  collection 
of  the  apostolic  writings,  the  same  devout  and  admirable 
scholar  remarks,  in  another  place — 

Silently  and  slowly,  without  any  formal  deliberations  or  open  contests, 
the  work  of  God  went  forward.  The  principles  which  the  apostles  set 
forth  separately  were  combined  and  systematized.  The  societies  which 
they  founded  were  more  fully  organized  according  to  the  outlines  they 
had  drawn.  The  writings  which  they  left  were  |)reserved  and  studied, 
and  exerdsed  more  and  more  a  formative  authority.  The  Church  rose 
and  spread,  not  bv  any  sudden  miracle,  but  by  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  all  around  which  could  contribute  to  its  growth,  in  virtue  of  the  action  of 
that  Spirit  which  is  its  life. ...  In  their  origin  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
are  seen  to  have  been  casual  and  fr&aaieniMry,  Their  authors  claim  for 
themselyes  distinctly  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  nowhere  ex- 
press any  design  of  conveying  to  their  readers  a  full  outline  of  the  faith. 


•  '  Dial  with  Tiypho.'  §  119.  f  Ibid.  §  82. 

t  See  his  work  *  Against  Heresies,*  Book  IV.  c.  ix.  35,  26. 

i  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.*    Art.  Canon. 
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Still  less  do  they  indicate  any  idea  of  supplementing  the  Old  Testament 
by  a  new  collection  of  scriptures.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  iSM  the  New 
Testament  does  form  a  whole.  Its  different  elements  aite  TmitodintemaUy 
by  the  closest  and  most  subtle  harmonies.  No  part  can^  be  taken  away 
without  sensible  injury  to  its  unity  and  richness.  The  words  of  tho 
apostles  were  placed  more  and  more  frequently  by  the  side  of  the  words 
of  the  prophets,  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  that  of  the  Law.  Partial 
collections  of  the  scriptures  of  *  the  New  Testament  *  were  formed  withont 
the  Church ;  and  as  the  whole  Christian  body  realized  the  folnesB  of  its 
common  life,  tho  teaching  and  the  books,  wluch  had  been  in  some  sense 
the  symbol  of  a  part  only,  wore  ratified  by  the  whole.  * 

Thus  we  are  shut  up  to  this  conclusion,  that  tho  authority 
attached  to  the  sacred  books  was  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  testified  first  in  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and 
next  in  those  who  received  their  writings  and  applied  to  them 
the  test  of  their  own  Christian  consciousness,  as  it  was  de- 
veloped in  the  living  communities  of  believers  and  embodied 
in  the  traditions  and  usages  of  the  Church.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  doubtless  it  was  not  either  a  mere  instinct 
which  was  appealed  to,  nor  a  mere  historical  tradition,  nor 
the  existence  of  actual  documents  critically  examined.  The 
voice  of  the  Christian  community  was  first  the  voice  of  the 
few  and  then  the  voice  of  the  many ;  first  the  echo  of  tho 
living  voices  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  then  the  memory 
of  those  voices,  and  then  the  residuum  of  testimony  in  tho 
communities,  books,  and  current  speech  of  Christians.  And 
the  result  is  a  volume  of  inspired  writings  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  not  alone  the  testimony  of  Christ  •  and  His 
twelve  representative  disciples,  but  the  indirect  evidence  of 
the  embodiment  of  that  teaching  in  a  Christian  society,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  those  writings 
should  have  been  handed  down.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Book  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  life  of  man,  in  the  historie 
world,  confirm  and  authorize  one  another — *  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.' 

R.   A.   BEDFOBD. 

•  *  Bible  in  the  Church/  chap.  v. 
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dlard  and  Tenant  {Ireland)  Act.    88  and  84  Vict.  cap.  46.    1870. 

SHE  is  no  question  committed  to  the  present  Government 
eh  will  demand  a  more  carefcQ  consideration  than  the 
»rm  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  It  was  a  truly  great  experi- 
it  in  British  statesmanship,  singularly  complex  in  its 
uls  and  remarkably  ingenious  in  its  mode  of  conciliating 
flicting  interests ;  but  the  experience  of  ten  eventful  years 

shown  that  law  still  clashes  with  justice  along  nearly  the 
>le  domain  of  interests  that  touch  the  very  life  of  the  Irish 
ion.  The  present  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
sed  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  and  aggravated  by  the 
id  growth  of  American  competition,  has  only  made  more 
Qifest  the  powerlessness  of  the  existing  law  to  provide  a 
ledy  for  injustice  and  discontent ;  while  the  rush  of  emi- 
tion  which  has  set  in  with  the  spring,  almost  as  extensive 
bhat  which  followed  the  Famine,  looks  as  if  whole  masses 
the  people  had  resolved  to  struggle  no  longer  with  destiny. 
3  late  elections  showed  that  the  Land  question  was 
ireme  in  everybody's  thoughts.  In  opposing  the  Beacons- 
i  Government,  which  expressed  such  a  cynical  contempt 
the  tenants*  rights,  the  Irish  constituencies  expressed 
all  but  unanimous  determination  to  strike  down  the  law 
ich  gives  the  landlord  the  power  of  capricious  eviction,  and 
ler  that  power  the  right  of  wringing  from  the  tenant  what- 
r  rent  he  thinks  proper  to  exact.  There  is  now  happily  a 
ter  feeling  in  Irish  society,  mainly  because  the  author 
bhe  Land  Act  is  in  power,  though  the  fear  is  still  openly 
ressed  that  the  necessary  delay  of  legislation  for  a  year 
st  operate  with  injurious  force,  as  it  will  allow  the  land- 
Is  to  make  further  encroachments  upon  the  tenants'  in- 
)8tB,  if  not  to  evict  whole  masses  of  the  peasantry.  Yet 
e  is  certainly  needed  for  a  deliberate  and  comprehensive 
vey  of  a  question  which  touches  every  interest  in  Ireland. 
B  not  a  problem,  but  a  series  of  problems  that  the  legisla- 
d  has  to  solve.  The  mere  abolition  of  eviction  woi^ild  not 
ledy  existing  evils,  for,  as  ProfessoV '  Caimes  says,  to  confer 
the  cultivator  the  right  of  occupancy  would  be  futile  if  the 
dlord  can  altacn  to  that  right  impossible  conditions.  A 
id  and  feeble  compromise  would  be  the  rashest  of  experi- 
nts  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Irish  people,  and  would 

improve  the  position  of  the  landlords  themselves,  who 
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snffer  already  from  financial  loss,  personal  danger,  and  public 
humiliation.  Yet  while  the  real  equities  of  the  two  partners  in 
the  most  ancient  and  nseful  of  all  industries  must  be  strictly 
guarded,  every  principle  of  justice  and  expediency  demands 
that  the  question  should  be  resolved,  as  Mr.  Bright  says, 
*  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  desperate  determination.'  Happily 
the  councils  of  the  nation  are  now  directed  by  statesmen  to 
whom  power  is  not  a  possession  to  be  grasped,  but  a  trust  to 
be  fulfilled ;  who  possess  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  people,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
wants,  and  that  peculiar  gift  of  legislative  genius  which  can 
adapt  the  laws  to  these  two  guiding  conditions.  A  cabinet 
possessing  such  members  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Forster  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  capacity  or  the  courage 
to  deal  with  great  questions.  It  is  with  the  view  of  helping 
toward  a  wise  and  comprehensive  settlement  of  grave  diffi- 
culties that  we  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  Irish 
Land  question  along  with  some  minor  questions,  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  it,  which  demand  a  prompt  and 
thorough  adjustment. 

Ueform  of  Land  Tenure. — The  first  question  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  is.  What  did  the  Irish  Land  Act  offer  to  do  for 
the  tenantry?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  recognized  the 
existence  of  tenant  property,  as  it  might  fairly  do  ;  for  all  the 
improvements  in  Ireland  are  made  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by 
the  landlord.  It  recognized  a  concurrent  interest  in  bo^ 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  found  the  tenants  in  Ulster  in  pos- 
session of  an  ancient  tenure  generally  recognized  by  the  land- 
lords, but  without  any  validity  in  law,  and  the  tenants  of  the 
other  three  provinces  without  any  fixed  tenure ;  none  of  the 
tenants,  either  in  the  North,  or  in  the  South,  having  any  legal 
security  against  eviction  except  the  good  feeling  of  the  land- 
lord, the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  dread  of  assas- 
sination, while  all  alike  were  powerless  to  resist  exorbitant 
increases  of  rent.  The  Land  Act  legalized  the  Ulster  custom, 
which  it  described  as  '  the  usages  prevalent  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  which  are  known  as,  and  in  the  act  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  denomination  of,  the  Ulster  Tenant*Bight 
Custom.'  Then  it  gave  compensation  to  non  -  oustomary 
tenants — that  is,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  occupying  class 
in  Ireland — for  improvements,  in  addition  to  another  sum 
allowed  for  disturbance,  which  was  inflicted  as  a  sort  of  fine 
upon  the  evicting  landlord.  The  framers  of  the  Act  certainly 
indulged  the  hope  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  oheoking 
evictions  and  of  restricting  the  undue  rise  of  rent,  but  they 
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did  not  yentare  to  deal  directly  with  the  qnestion  of  rent  at 
aU. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Act  failed  to  realize  the  just  and 
patriotic  designs  of  its  framers.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  it  came  too  late  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  considerable 
class  of  the  tenantry  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  land- 
lords had  been  quietly  raismg  the  rents  in  the  very  year  of 
legislation  to  a  point  so  high  as  to  absorb  the  entire  tenant- 
right.  Some  landlords,  like  the  late  Lord  Leitrim,  almost 
exasperated  to  madness  by  the  Land  Act,  set  themselves 
deliberately  to  defeat  its  provisions,  while  others  began  to  test 
the  machinery  of  the  law  courts  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  limits  of  the  powers  still  left  to  them  under  the  Act. 
Others  repuired  their  tenants  to  sign  leases  deliberately 
drawn  to  defeat  its  provisions,  and  evicted  all  who  refused  to 
sign  them.  But  the  tenantry  generally  thought  it  wiser  to 
stand  by  their  rights  under  the  Land  Act  than  to  sign  these 
plausible  but  deceitful  engagements.*  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, briefly  to  explain  the  Ulster  custom  that  our  readers 
may  the  better  understand  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
landlords  have  successfully  undermined  it.  We  shall  after- 
wards deal  with  the  non-customary  tenures  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. The  Ulster  tenant-right  is  the  Irish  counterpart  of 
the  English  copyhold,  though  it  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
that  system^  which  practically  confers  fixity  of  tenure  at  an 
ascertained  rent.  The  Ulster  farmer,  like  the  copyholder, 
does  not  hold  by  contract,  but  by  tenure.  He  owns  a  saleable 
interest  in  his  holding,  consisting  of  the  two  elements  of 
'  good-will '  and  improvements,  and  has  the  right  to  sell  it  or 
transmit  it  by  will.  The  law  now  recognizes  the  Ulster  hold- 
ing, whether  yearly  or  by  lease,  as  a  continuing  tenure.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  criticize  such  a  custom.  It  has  grown 
up  as  a  compromise  based  on  certain  equities,  the  operation 
of  each  condition  of  the  custom  being  limited  by  certain  well- 
understood  and  satisfactory  regulations.  It  is  equitable  in  its 
principles  because  it  gives  the  tenant  security  for  the  im- 
i)royements  he  has  made  himself.  It  has  been  likened  to  a 
partnership  in  a  mercantile  concern  in  which  the  tenant 
farmer  is  the  working-partner  who  contributes  labour,  skill, 
capital,  houses,  implements,  manures,  roads,  ditches,  drainage, 
and  reclamation.    The  landlord  has,  so  to  speak,  contributed 

*  Mr.  Qladstone  was  early  made  aware  of  these  practioes,  and  expressed  to  an 
Irish  ooixe^ondent  his  hope  that '  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ulster  would  have  snf- 
fieient  oonrage  to  resist  aU  such  infringements  till  they  were  protected  by  law.' 
That  protection  has  yet  to  come. 
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only  the  ground  on  which  his  co-partner  has  erected  the 
machinery  and  stores  and  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  success- 
ful business.  The  Ulster  custom  is,  in  a  word,  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  tenant  has  created  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  soil 
except  its  natural  properties.  It  is  also  reasonable  in  form, 
for  the  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest,  unlike  that  of  the  land 
itself,  is  made  without  a  farthing  of  expense  or  the  interven- 
tion of  lawyers,  but  by  a  simple  entry  in  the  office  books  of 
the  landlord  that  one  tenant  has  succeeded  to  another  with 
his  consent. 

Now  it  is  well  to  remember  that  under  this  custom,  which 
has  a  prescription  of  at  least  two  centuries,  the  joint 
property  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  in  the  soil  has  come 
to  be  about  equal — about  twenty  years'  purchase  or  more. 
This  is  a  fact  to  be  carefully  pondered.  But  the  Act  in 
legalizing  the  custom  used  the  word  'usages'  instead  of 
'  usage,'  as  if,  say  the  tenants,  the  custom  were  a  mere 
estate-regulation  or  district-usage,  to  be  restricted  and  modi- 
fied at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlords.  This  was  certainly 
a  mistake.  And  most  of  the  evils  that  Ulster  tenants  com- 
plain of  have  arisen  from  the  persistent  attempts  of  the  land- 
lords to  limit  the  original  custom.  Let  us  give  a  few 
instances.  We  do  not  refer  at  present  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Leitrim,  who  openly  defied  the  law,  and  evicted  his  tenants  as 
if  they  had  no  rights  whatever  under  the  custom  ;  but  to  the 
widely-extending  practice  of  landlords  imposing  'estate- 
usages'  upon  the  tenantry  with  the  effect  of  limiting  or 
abolishing  their  rights  under  the  custom.  One  of  these  usages 
is  to  limit  at  the  period  of  sale  the  value  of  the  tenant-right 
to  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase,  usually  much  under 
what  it  would  bring  in  the  market.  Sometimes  it  is  five 
pounds  or  ten  pounds  an  acre,  when  it  might  be  twenty  or 
forty.  It  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  the 
incoming  tenant  pays  an  additional  sum  privately  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  peaceful  possession, 
sometimes  with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord  himself.  Land- 
lords justify  their  interference  by  the  plea  that  they  wish  to 
save  the  new  tenant  from  impoverishing  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  his  tenancy,  but  they  really  limit  the  sum  paid 
that  they  may  be  able  to  extract  a  higher  rent  from  his 
successor.  To  limit  the  tenant-right  to  a  certain  number  of 
years'  purchase  is  to  put  the  improving  and  unimproving 
farmer  on  exactly  the  same  level,  for  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments must  be  very  different  in  these  two  oases.  Another 
estate-usage  is  to  add  to  the  rent  when  the  tenant  iB  about  to 
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sell  his  interest.  This  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  the 
other  usage.  Mark  its  essential  injustice.  A  tenant  may 
remain  in  possession  without  an  advance  of  rent :  the  land- 
lord does  not  think  of  increasing  it  at  all ;  but  the  moment 
the  tenant  wishes  to  sell  the  landlord  raises  the  rent,  and 
thereby  lowers  the  value  of  the  tenant's  interest.  Take  a  case 
in  point.  A  farmer  died  in  1878  leaving  a  farm  of  forty 
statute  acres,  held  from  year  to  year  at  ^£80  of  rent.  It  was 
to  be  sold  by  the  executors  ;  the  agent  consented  to  the  sale : 
a  purchaser  offered  £445  for  it ;  the  agent  then  intervened 
with  a  demand  for  an  increased  rent  of  £10  \  and  the 
purchaser  had  at  once  to  reduce  his  offer  to  £260,  involving  a 
loss  to  the  widow  of  £185.  In  other  words,  the  landlord  put 
this  large  sum  into  his  pocket  without  giving  any  consideration 
for  it.  The  injustice  of  adding  to  the  rent  in  this  case  was 
done,  not  to  the  new  tenant,  for  he  protected  himself  by  a 
lower  offer,  but  to  the  old  tenant.  Now,  if  the  old  tenant  had 
a  right  to  hold  at  a  certain  rent — that  is,  at  the  £80  which 
was  paid  wlien  he  died — why  should  not  his  representatives 
have  the  right  to  sell  at  that  rent  to  a  good  solvent  purchaser  ? 
But  the  same  encroachment  on  the  tenants'  interest  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  during  the  subsistence  of  the  tenancy  in 
the  shape  of  increases  of  rent.  Sometimes  it  takes  place 
without  revaluation,  but  oftener  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  objectionable  ^  usages  '  in  question  that  the  landlord 
claims  the  right  of  revaluation  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  he 
usually  chooses  a  time  when  farming  is  prosperous  and  prices 
of  produce  high,  but  at  depressed  times  like  the  present  there 
is  never  any  proposal  to  revalue  the  land  with  a  view  to  re- 
duction. It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  tenants 
are  careless  about  improving  their  farms.  The  law,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  allows  the  landlord  at  pleasure  to  confiscate 
by  increased  rent  the  capital  the  tenant  has  invested  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  actually  makes  the  tenant  pay  a  rent  to  the 
landlord  for  having  made  his  improvements."^  Now  the  Land 
Act  makes  no  provision  for  protecting  the  tenant  in  these 
circumstances.  Mr.  H.  D.  Hutton,  a  good  authority  on  this 
question,  says  the  Government  recoiled  from  any  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  question  of  rent.  No  doubt  the  tenant  can 
refuse  to  pay  the  increased  rent,  and  claim  his  right  to  sell  his 

*  Many  ^eara  ago  the  tenants  on  a  property  known  to  the  writer  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to^  landlord  on  rent-day  in  shabby  clothes,  with  unshaven  face, 
and  with  a  generally  depressed  look,  from  an  apprehension  that  if  they  went  in 
a  more  decent  guise  they  would  be  put  onder  a  heavier  rent.  The  practice  stiU 
exiflteinaome  quartets. 
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farm ;  bnt  he  loses  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  will  hardly  be 
compensated  for  his  losses  by  the  uncertain  decree  of  the 
Land  Court.  Under  the  dread  of  eviction,  the  tenant  will 
often  consent  to  pay  a  rent  which  practically  confiscates  his 
improvements,  for  the  fear  of  losing  a  home  that  is  endeared 
to  him  by  a  thousand  associations  is  a  peculiarly  strong 
feeling,  especially  with  old  people.  And  what  after  all  would 
be  the  value  of  fixity  of  tenure  itself  at  a  rent  which  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  live  ?  The  Land  Ques- 
tion is  essentially  a  question  of  rent.  But  eviction  is  likewise 
a  very  serious  matter  for  a  home-loving  people  like  the  Celts. 
Has  the  Land  Act  succeeded  in  putting  any  considerable  check 
upon  it  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  intend  to  make  eviction  im- 
possible. Even  the  most  extreme  land-reformer  would  only 
limit  it  to  cases  of  non-payment  of  rent,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
tried  to  make  it  as  expensive  as  possible  to  the  evicting  land- 
lord. If  a  landlord  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant,  he  must 
reckon  first  on  the  certainty  of  a  lawsuit,  and  then  he  must 
allow  the  tenant — at  least  in  Ulster — ^to  sell  his  interest ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  non-customary  tenant  of  the  other  provinces, 
he  must  pay  damages  for  disturbance,  as  well  as  compensa- 
tion for  improvements.  Now  it  is  evident,  so  far  as  the  Ulster 
tenant  is  concerned,  there  is  no  check  whatever  on  eviction. 
He  gets  what  the  Land  Court  will  allow  him  as  representing 
the  value  of  his  farm,  and  this  is  often  far  below  the  reid 
value  ;  but  he  will  not  get  damages  like  the  Southern  tenant 
for  losing  his  means  of  livelihood.  In  point  of  fact,  the  land- 
lord can  always  evict  a  tenant,  either  in  the  north  or  south, 
whenever  he  pleases.  Few  of  them  do  so  evict,  but  a  tenant 
who  offends  his  landlord  by  voting  against  him  may  be  tamed 
out  as  readily  as  before  the  Act  was  passed,  with  this  difference, 
that  before  the  act  the  landlord  could  in  Ulster  refuse  him 
liberty  to  sell,  like  Lord  Leitrim  in  the  case  of  his  Donegal 
tenants,  but  now  he  must  grant  permission.  But,  as  Lord 
O'Neill,  a  good  landlord,  frankly  says,  it  is  as  easy  to  evict  as 
ever,  for  the  landlord  can  always  get  from  an  incoming  tenant 
as  much  as  he  has  to  give  to  the  evicted  tenant.  Thus  the 
landlord  himself  pays  no  fine  for  eviction. 

Only  two  other  points  remain  for  notice  in  connection  with 
the  violation  of  the  Ulster  custom.  The  tenant-right  of  town 
parks  has  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  repaid 
them  as  agricultural  land  at  all,  probably  because  the  holders 
of  them  are  usually  shopkeepers  or  merchants  who  are  not 
so  dependent  for  their  living  on  the  caprice  of  landlords ;  but 
the  justice  of  the  claim  is  quite  independent  of  the  position  of 
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the  holder.  These  parks  have  been  bought  aud  sold  with  the 
full  consent  of  landlords,  yet  the  Land  Act  does  not  recognize 
Buch  transactions  at  all.  Another  point  is  the  much-dis- 
puted question  of  leasehold  tenant-right,  which  a£fects  82,000 
holdings  in  Ulster  alone,  and  the  title  to  five  millions  and  a 
half  of  property  to  which  the  Land  Act  has  given  legal  reoogr 
nition.  One  Judge  holds  that  the  custom  survives  the  lease, 
another  that  the  lease  kills  the  custom;  and  Government 
must  quickly  settle  this  point.  No  farmer  would  ever  take  a 
lease  if  he  thought  he  was  parting  with  all  his  rights  under 
the  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  if  a  farmer 
has  a  long  lease  he  gets  back  all  his  money  during  its  subsis- 
tence, and  is  therefore  no  loser  by  being  evicted  at  the  end 
of  it.  If  a  tenant  pays  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  *  good- 
-will,'  and  afterwards  gets  a  lease  for  three  lives  which  wiU 
run  out  in  about  sixty  years,  it  is  said  he  has  in  this  period 
got  back  his  thousand  pounds,  and  has  no  further  claim. 
Suppose,  however,  that  he  had  invested  his  thousand  pounds 
in  bank  stock,  he  would  get  back  his  money  twice  or  thrice 
over  in  interest ;  but  is  the  principal  forfeited  to  the  bank  ? 
This  question  must  be  settled  in  the  amended  Land  Act. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  defects  of  the  Land  Act  as 
affecting  the  non-customary  tenants  out  of  Ulster,  who  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  dependent  class  in 
Ireland.  The  chief  defects  of  the  Act  are  that  it  does  not  give 
the  tenant  enough,  and  that  the  tenant  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  it  will  give  him  except  by  abiding  the  result  of 
a  lawsuit.  It  does  not  allow  the  tenant  more  than  seven 
years'  rent  on  eviction,  or  more  than  £250  in  all,  for  disturb- 
ance, exclusive  of  improvements,  and  then  it  becomes  propor- 
tionately less  as  the  farm  is  larger — a  most  objectionable 
provision,  for  it  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  the  consolidation 
of  farms  in  a  country  that  is  eminently  suited  for  the  smaller 
class  of  occupiers.  The  sum  paid  to  the  tenant  is  not  nearly 
the  value  of  his  tenant-right,  and  the  landlord  can  easily 
recoup  himself  for  his  losses  at  the  law,  either  by  the  incom- 
ing tenant  paying  it  in  bulk  or  submitting  to  an  increased 
rent.  Then,  again,  the  tenant  does  not  know  how  much  he^ 
will  get  from  the  law,  for  the  discretion  of  the  Land  Judges 
seldom  allows  him  to  expect  the  maximum  compensation* 
possible  under  the  Act.  Then,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Act  by  which  the  tenant  can  protect  himself  against  an  unjust 
rise  of  rent.  He  can,  of  course,  refuse  to  pay  it  at  the  cost  of 
losing  his  farm,  aud  challenge  his  landlord  to  evict  him  at 
the  risk  of  his  paying  for  disturbance  and  improvements. 

NO.  CXLUI.  9 
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Bat  if  the  proposed  rent  was  reasonable,  the  tenant  loses  his 
elaim  for  disturbance,  and  can  only  receive  compensation  for 
improvements. 

The  Land  Act  does  not  pretend  to  protect  the  interests  of 
any  tenant,  either  in  Ulster  or  elsewhere,  who  pays  £60  a 
year  of  rent.  The  line  is  rigidly  drawn  at  this  point.  The 
assumption  of  the  present  law  is  that  a  man  who  pays 
dE60  a  year  of  rent  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  may 
therefore  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  contract.  But 
independence  does  not  consist  in  paying  it50  a  year,  but 
rather  in  not  being  in  another  man's  power.  The  large  farmer 
is  more  in  the  landlord's  power  than  the  small  farmer,  because 
he  has  a  much  larger  capital  sunk  in  the  soil,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  equities  of  the  case  to  justify  us  in  refusing 
to  him  the  same  protective  legislation  which  is  accorded  to 
the  humblest  class  of  tenants. 

.  We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  various  methods  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Act  have  been  evaded  or  defeated  by 
the  landlords,  and  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  that  it  is  no 
harder  against  either  rack-renting  or  capricious  eviction.  We 
must  now  consider  what  amendments  are  necessary  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  tenants*  interests  without  trenching 
upon  the  just  rights  of  the  landlords.  Property  in  land  is  not 
absolute,  but  limited  by  considerations  of  the  commonweal, 
for  the  landlord  who  owns  the  fee-simple  is  only  a  tenant 
under  the  crown,  and  holds  his  property  subject  to  conditions 
to  be  imposed  from  time  to  time  by  Parliament.  Let  us  say, 
then,  once  for  all,  that  the  Act  of  1870  contains  within  itself 
in  germ  every  principle  necessary  for  the  final  removal  of 
agrarian  discontent.  What  has  yet  to  be  done  must  be  done 
on  the  lines  of  that  Act,  and  not  upon  any  new  theory  of 
legislation.  As  Lord  Bacon  says,  the  life  and  power  of  every 
question  lies  in  details,  we  musk  examine  a  considerable 
number  of  8mall  points  involved  in  a  somewhat  complicated 
l)roblem. 

We  must,  in  the  fii'st  place,  consider  what  is  to  be  done  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  tenants  who  hold  under  the  Ulster 
custom  ?  Our  plan  is,  then,  to  legalize  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right,  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  bill  proposed  to  do,  as  a 
simple  and  unique  custom.  It  was  Dr.  Ball,  the  ex-Lord 
Chtmeellor  of  Ireland,  who  forced  the  legislature  to  subatitnte 
the  word  '  usages '  for  '  usage '  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Act, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  uniform  custom ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  Ulster  men  enjoying  their  old  prescriptive  tenant- 
right,  the  Act  has  only  legaUzed  what  has  been  well  cidled 
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'a  rabble  of  nondescript  usages/  some  of  which  are  a  grave 
reproach  to  political  economy.  The  word  '  usages '  may 
possibly  refer,  as  Mr.  Hutton  contends,  to  merely  local 
Tariations,  so  far  as  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  features  of  the  Ulster  custom,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  avoid  ambiguity  by  using  the  word  *  usage ' 
as  applying  to  a  tenure  which  extends,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  the  entire  province  of  Ulster.  The  second  half  of  the  first 
section  obliges  the  tenant  to  prove  that  the  particular  holding, 
in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made,  is  subject  to  the 
custom.  That  such  proof  should  be  required  out  of  Ulster 
is  intelligible,  but  the  right  course  would  be  to  assume  the 
subsistence  of  the  custom  in  the  whole  province,  leaving 
the  landlord  to  estabUsh  the  existence  of  any  modification  not 
inconsistent  with  it.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  usage  has 
often  compelled  the  tenant  to  fall  back  upon  the  clauses  of 
the  Act,  giving  compensation  merely  for  improvements  and 
disturbance.  The  three  essential  features  of  the  custom  are 
I'air  Rents — that  is,  rents  that  will  not  absorb  the  tenants' 
interest ;  Free  Sale — that  is,  the  right  to  sell  by  auction  or 

1>rivate  contract  provided  the  purchaser  is  acceptable  to  the 
andlord ;  and  Continuous  Occupancy,  which  means  that  a 
tenant  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  the  land  as  long  as  he  pays 
the  rent.  Let  us  look  at  these  three  points.  It  is  evident  at 
a  glance  that  the  essential  point  is  rent ;  for  if  the  rent  is 
exorbitant  there  will  be  nothing  to  sell,  and  continued  occu- 

Sancy  would  be  a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing.  Let  us  first 
ispose  of  the  two  latter  points.  The  greatest  of  all  induce- 
ments to  exercise  thrift  is  the  right  of  free  sale.  If  the 
farmer  thought  that  the  landlord  would  limit  the  value  of 
his  tenant-right  to  the  amount  of  four  years'  rent,  it  would 
speedily  relax  the  sinews  of  his  industry.  Landlords  have 
no  doubt  expressed  a  dislike  to  see  their  lands  put  up  to 
auction,  but  it  is  not  their  lands  that  are  sold,  for  the  fee- 
simple  is  still  in  their  hands,  but  the  tenants'  interest  in  the 
land.  The  right  of  free  sale  follows,  as  a  corollary,  from  the 
existence  of  tenants'  property  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  just  to  let 
a  landlord  say  what  another  man's  property  is  worth,  so  long 
as  his  own  rights  are  not  trenched  upon.  The  Act  ought, 
therefore,  to  enact  that  any  Ulster  tenant  should  be  at  liberty 
to  sell  his  tenant-right  without  any  limitation,  except  that 
imposed  by  the  landlord's  right  to  have  a  solvent  purchaser. 
It  ought  also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  power  to  sell  under 
the  Ulster  custom  is  not  an  incident  pecuhar  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  tenancy,  but  rather  an  assignment  of  a  continuing  in- 
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terest  in  a  farm  to  a  new  purchaser.  The  tenancy  is  not  ter- 
minated, but  assigned.  There  are  many  instances  under  the 
Ulster  custom  of  tenants  offering  to  sell  and  withdrawing  their 
proposal  without  the  tenancy  coming  to  an  end.  If  free  sale 
should  be  made  universal,  the  market  value  of  tenant-right 
would  soon  fix  itself  and  become  a  definite  thing.  The  Act, 
as  it  now  stands,  tries  in  an  imperfect  manner  to  protect  the 
right  of  free  sale,  for  the  Land  Courts  have  again  and  again 
decided  that  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  landlords  was  a 
virtual  confiscation  of  the  tenant-right.  Something  more, 
however,  is  still  required  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants' 
interests. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  Continuous  Occupancy. 
The  Law  Courts  have  decided  that  'the  Ulster  holding, 
whether  yearly  or  by  lease,  confers  the  status  of  a  continuing 
tenure.*  (Hutton,  p.  86.)  Yet  the  power  of  eviction  stiU 
remains  with  the  landlord.  It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
he  ought  to  have  this  power  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent ; 
but  the  all  but  universal  feeling  in  Ireland  is  that  it  ought  to 
be  strictly  limited  to  this  case.  As  continuous  occupancy  is 
really  inherent  in  the  custom,  the  court  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  ought  to  decide  whether  the  power  of  eviction 
should  be  exercised  or  not;  and  if  the  Land  Courts  are  to 
remain  with  their  present  jurisdiction,  they  should  have 
power  to  prevent  evictions  where  they  are  in  violation  of  the 
custom — this  power  to  be  exercised  either  at  the  discretion 
of  the  chairman,  or  subject  to  a  definition  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  what  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  custom.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  could  not  the  landlord  still  evict  an  unpopular 
tenant  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  his  rent  to  an  ex- 
orbitant figure  ?  In  that  case  the  Courts  could  not  interfere 
to  stay  his  hand,  for  it  would  be  a  case  of  dispossession  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  But  this  difliculty  carries  us  forward  to 
the  third  question — that  of  Bent.  Who  is  to  determine  what 
is  a  fair  rent?  The  Land  Act,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
directly  touch  this  question,  but  it  recognized  the  Ulster 
custom,  which  includes  a  fair  rent  as  one  of  its  essential 
conditions,  and  the  Land  Courts  have  again  and  again  de- 
termined the  question  of  rent.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot  be 
determined  till  after  the  parties  have  p:ono  to  law.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  adjust  the  matter  of  rent  with  less  resort  to  litiga- 
tion than  at  present  ?  Besides,  the  chairmen  of  the  Land 
Courts  are  rarely  judges  of  value,  and,  even  if  they  were,  (hey 
have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  lo 
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decide  on  value."  Is  there  no  other  way  of  adjusting  the 
rent  ?  What  is  the  most  natural  method  in  a  case  where  two 
parties  have  a  concurrent  interest  ?  It  seems  unreasonable 
for  either  party  to  claim  an  arbitrary  power  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  other's  interest,  or  to  deprive  him  of  a  fair 
return,  or  indeed  of  any  return,  upon  that  interest.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  arbitration  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  disputes  about  rent. 
If  either  landlord  or  tenant  wants  a  re-adjustment  of  rent,  let 
there  be,  on  proper  notice  given,  an  arbitrator  appointed  on 
each  side,  with  power  to  appoint  an  umpire.  The  arbitra- 
tors will  certainly  be  better  judges  of  value  than  the  judges  of 
the  Land  Courts.  Suppose  the  arbitrators*  award  is  disputed, 
then  let  there  be  an  appeal,  either  to  the  Land  Sessions,  as 
some  friends  of  the  tenant  farmers  suggest,  or,  what  is  a 
better  arrangement  because  it  is  extra-legal,  to  the  Land 
Board  or  Commission  which  must  shortly  be  created  to  pur- 
chase estates  for  the  tenants  under  the  purchase  clauses  of 
the  Act.  If  this  commission  is  essential  in  the  case  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  it  is  equally  essential  in  the  larger 

2aestion  of  the  ordinary  tenure.  Certainly  such  a  Commission 
!ourt,  similar  to  that  which  decides  Bailway  Purchase  cases, 
charged  with  the  equitable  settlement  of  all  matters  in 
dispute,  with  its  staff  of  skilled  officials,  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  existing  Courts.  It  should  not  only 
determine  rent,  but  also  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to 
a  tenant  on  eviction,  and  should  also  have  power  to  place  a 
limit  on  and  absolutely  forbid  eviction  and  unjust  rent-raising. 
Yet  we  should  allow  an  appeal  to  the  law  in  the  last  resort,  as 
in  the  case  of  railway  traverses.  But  there  must  be  another 
change  made  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  rent.  The  Act  ought 
to  put  an  end  to  the  service  of  notices  to  quit  where  the  land- 
lord merely  asks  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  not  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  tenancy,  t 

*  The  Land  Courts  have  not  realized  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
Xiand  Act.  The  jndges  have  done  good  service  in  interpreting  the  incidence  of 
estate-usages,  hnt  very  little  more.  Bat  their  decisions  have  heen  painfuUy 
•oonflieting,  and  farmers  have  been  always  very  uncertain  as  to  what  the  law 
would  allow  them.  Many  of  the  judges  are  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  and, 
light  or  wrong,  the  farmers  have  little  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  decisions. 
It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  keen  interest  and  speculation  with  them  as  to 
whether  the  appeals  from  the  Land  Courts  would  be  tried  by  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative  judge  of  assize.  We  must  remember  that  but  for  the  Conservatiye 
jndges  of  other  days,  the  Ulster  custom  would  have  been  legalized  generations 
ago  by  the  law  courts. 

t  The  BiU  introduced  in  the  present  session  by  five  Liberal  members  of 
Ulster  constituencies,  proposes  that  the  Land  Courts  should  directly  settle  the 
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We  must  now  consider  bow  the  Land  Act  is  to  be  amended 
for  the  protection  of  the  non-customary  tenants,  who  are  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  We  propose  to  extend 
to  them  all  the  benefits  of  the  Ulster  custom.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  two  parts  of  the  custom — "  good-will "  and 
improvements — already  exist  in  the  other  three  provinces, 
and  are  recognized  by  the  Land  Act ;  and  the  third  part — ^the 
right  of  sale — is  logically  deducible  from  the  other  two.* 
Bemember  further  that  the  tenants  of  all  Ireland  have  built 
their  own  houses,  made  their  o\m  fences  and  drains,  and 
done  for  the  land  all  that  has  been  done.  If  anybody  should 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  southern  tenant  has  no  pro- 
perty to  sell,  he  will  be  undeceived  the  moment  the  tenant 
enters  the  Land  Court.  Is  it  not  singular  to  recognize  a 
man's  right  to  the  value  of  his  property  when  disturbed  by 
his  landlord,  and  to  deny  the  right  when  he  proposes  to  sell 
it  ?  Why  should  he  not  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  what  the 
law  admits  he  possesses  ?  Improvements  will  never  be  made 
where  tenants  have  not  the  right  of  free  sale.  If,  however, 
the  Government  should  think  of  maintaining  the  distinction 
that  the  Land  Act  makes  between  the  Ulster  tenants  and 
those  of  the  other  provinces,  it  must  raise  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  leaving  it  to  the  Land  Commission 
or  the  Land  Court  to  decide  upon  the  right  of  the  landlord  to 
evict  at  all  in  the  particular  case.  It  would  be  indispensable 
in  such  cases  to  fix  a  minimum  and  remove  the  present  maxi- 
mum, as  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  would 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  exorbitant  compensation. 
The  scale  of  compensation  proportioned  to  the  rent  of  farms 
ought  to  be  abolished,  as  only  tempting  landlords  to  consoli- 
date farms. 

The  great  point  is  to  give  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  a  secure 
tenure,  and  the  possibility  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  that 
agriculture  which  is  the  pursuit  of  nearly  the  whole  nation^ 
while  the  landlord's  right  to  a  just  rent  is  inflexibly  main- 
tained. There  is  less  difllculty  about  tenure  than  about 
rent,  yet  rent  is  the  element  which  stands  first  in  practical 
importance.  No  legislation  will  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  farmers  that  does  not  bring  the  prospect  of  relief  in  the 


rent,  by  the  help  of  an  offioial  valuator,  and  shonld  fix  it  for  a  period  of 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  cither  landlord  or  tenant  may  demand  a  rM4jul- 
ment. 

*  Lord  Oarlingford  said  ten  years  ago  that  the  Land  Act  contem]dated  in 
effect  the  extension  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  with  some  necessazy  limitatlona 
to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
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matter  of  rent,  and  whatever  system  may  be  established,  the 
tenant  ought,  we  believe,  to  be  empowered  to  claim  a  rer 
adjastment  of  rent,  without  dread  of  eviction,  while  the  landA 
lord  should  have  a  similar  right  without  the  service  of  notices, 
to  quit. 

A  Peasant  Proprietary. — The  second  great  division  of  the 
Land  Act,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Bright  Purchase 
Clauses,  will  likewise  require  considerable  re-adjustment. 
Two  schemes  for  establishing  a  peasant  proprietorship  were 
started  ten  years  ago,  one  of  which  succeeded  while  the  other 
failed.  Under  the  Irish  Church  Act  the  Temporality  Com- 
missioners were  directed,  in  disposing  of  the  lauded  property 
of  the  Church,  to  give  the  occupying  tenants  the  preference  of 
purchase  at  a  fair  market  value,  and  they  were  further  em- 
powered to  assist  purchasers  by  leaviaig  three^fourths  of  the 
purchase  money  on  mortgage  at  four  per  cent.,  repayable  by 
instalments,  including  principal  and  interest,  iu  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years.  The  success  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
remarkable.  About  4500  tenants  of  glebe  lands — that  19, 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number — have  purchased  their  hold- 
ings at  rather  more  than,  the  market  price — a  price,  in  fact, 
averaging  28}  years'  purchase  of  the  rental,  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  price  paid  for  land  in  Ulster,  being 
assisted  by  the  loan  of  the  Commissioners.  There  has  been 
no  sacrifice  of  proprietors'  interests  in  this  class  of  purchases. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  the  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  has  been  a  comparative  failure.  That  Act 
directed  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  selling  landed  property 
to  afford  to  occupying  tenants  reasonable  facilities  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdmgs,  so  far  as  should  be  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  owners.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  was  at 
the  same  time  authorized  to  advance,  by  way  of  mortgage, 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money,  repayable  over  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  at  a  rate  of  three-and-a-half  per  cent, 
interest.  The  rate  of  interest  was  more  favourable  than  to 
the  Church  tenants,  but  the  proportion  of  money  left  on  mort- 
gage was  smaller,  while  there  were  provisions  against  mort- 
gaging, alienating,  and  sub-letting  during  the  term  of  loan, 
which  had  no  place  in  the  other  arrangement.  The  result  is 
that  only  600  tenants  have  become  purchasers  under  the 
Land  Act,  though  the  property  sold  in  the  market  during  the 
time  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  has  amounted  to  the  value 
of  £&,000,000,  and  comprised  12,000  distinct  holdings.  Thus, 
less  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  tenants  of  the  lands  sold  have 
become  owners,  a  proportion  which  bears  a  very  striking 
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contrast  to  that  of  the  purchases  under  the  Church  Act.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  easily  seen.  The  Church  Com- 
missioners made  it  their  business  to  explain  to  the  tenants 
the  facilities  offered  to  them  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of 
their  farms,  while  the  properties  were  sold  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers, and  the  expenses  of  transfer  were  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  case  of  the  Land  Act,  however,  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  considered  itself  primarily  the  agent  of  the 
vendor,  and  was  unable  consistently  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  tenants*  interests.  The  tenants  were  no  doubt 
apprised  of  the  approaching  sale  of  the  property,  and  warned 
to  appear  before  an  official  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings. 
But,  while  they  were  most  anxious  to  have  the  property  sold 
in  small  lots,  owners  were  frequently  unwilling  to  run  the 
risk,  by  selhng  portions  of  the  property,  of  having  a  residue 
left  on  their  hands  unsold.  This  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  tenants.  The  expense  of  purchase  was  very 
considerable,  averaging  as  much  as  eleven  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money.  Indeed,  what  with  conveyances,  mortgages, 
charging-orders,  and  instructions  to  and  from  solicitors,  the 
cost  has  sometimes  reached  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent.  We 
have  lately  heard  of  a  case  where  the  tenants  bought  their 
farms  at  a  moderate  price,  but  have  in  some  cases  been 
absolutely  ruined,  and  in  others  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits,  by  the  unexpected  costs  of  the  purchase. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  the  defects  of  the  pur* 
chase  clauses  are  quite  remediable.  Little  more  will  be 
required  than  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  and  suggestions  of 
the  committee  appointed  three  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  these 
clauses.  The  true  remedy  is  the  appointment  of  some  public 
body,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  act  as  intermediaries  between 
the  vendors  and  the  tenants  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Church  Commissioners  have  done  with  the  tenants  in  the 
glebe  lands.  This  body,  the  committee  think,  'should  be 
entrusted  with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
suitable  estates,  or  parts  of  estates,  when  offered  for  sale,  with 
the  view  of  afterwards  selling  to  as  many  of  the  tenants,  as 
with  the  aid  of  advances  through  the  Board  of  Works  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  buy ; '  and  should  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  tenants  of  properties  offered  for  sale,  and 
should  only  purchase  and  resell  when  satisfied  that  such  a 
proportion  of  the  tenants  are  prepared  to  buy  as  wUI  prevent 
any  loss  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that,  as  a  general  rule,  four-fifths  of  the  purchase- 
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money  should  be  advanced.  We  think,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment should  lend  to  the  purchaser  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  is  proposed,  or  else  extend  the  term  of  years  prescribed 
for  repayment.  It  will  be  fatal  to  the  project  if  the  annual 
interest  shall  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  existing  rent 
vhich  is  often  a  rack-rent. 

It  is  this  intervention  of  a  third  disinterested  party  which 
will  make  the  operation  easy  for  converting  occupiers  into 
owners.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  scheme 
to  establish  a  system  of  registration  of  property,  so  that  it  may 
be  easy,  as  Mr.  Bright  says,  *  at  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings 
or  pounds  to  transfer  a  farm  or  an  estate  from  one  man  to 
another  by  an  absolutely  legal  and  definite  sale.'  Indeed, 
pending  the  reform  of  the  whole  law  of  real  property,  there 
ought  to  be  a  compulsory  registration  of  title  for  these  Irish 
lands,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  the  lands  are  subject  to  any 

Eayment  to  the  State.  Such  a  register  or  record  of  title  might 
e  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Land  Commission,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  advantages  to  the  owner,  it  would  increase 
the  security  of  the  State  for  money  lent,  as  the  land  being 
capable  of  transfer  without  delay,  with  a  secure  title  and  at 
trifling  cost,  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  if  it  were  subject 
to  the  old,  tedious,  and  expensive  investigation  of  title.  The 
law  of  entail  ought  also  to  be  abolished,  for  so  long  as  the  land 
is  tied  up  from  generation  to  generation  by  family  settlements, 
the  mere  simplification  of  transfer  would  probably  effect  little 
in  dividing  it,  or  in  bringing  small  lots  into  the  market.  All 
the  existing  machinery  of  wills,  settlements,  injunctions,  and 
prohibitions,  entail,  in  fact,  the  impoverishment  of  the  estate, 
the  injury  of  the  inheritors,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
national  wealth.  The  law  of  primogeniture  ought  also  to  be 
abolished.  This  would  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  as  it  would  become  necessary  in  many  instances 
to  sell  the  estate  in  order  to  divide  the  property  equally 
between  the  parties  entitled. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
settling  this  part  of  the  Land  Question,  for  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
has  thoroughly  elaborated  the  scheme,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
substantial  assistance  to  Mi%  Forster  in  passing  his  measure 
next  year.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objected  in  Parliament,  as 
it  has  been  objected  elsewhere,  that*  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
State  to  take  the  position  practically  of  the  old  landlords,  as 
this  view  of  its  position,  held  by  a  large  number  of  small 
tenants,  might  be  a  source  of  political  danger.  The  tenant, 
however,  who  pays  his  annual  instalments  to  the  State  will 
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soon  come  to  understand  that  he  is  every  year  investing  more 
and  more  capital  in  his  holding,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
failure  in  his  payments  will  become  all  the  more  serious  the 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  extinction  of  his  debt.  He  ^ill  be 
very  slow  to  forfeit  the  valuable  interest  he  has  in  the  land  from 
the  first  day  of  his  bargain,  except  from  bad  management  or 
general  distress.  In  the  one  case,  the  State  would  incur  no 
odium  for  insisting  on  its  rights ;  and,  in  the  other,  say  in 
case  of  a  famine,  there  might  be  a  stipulated  suspension  of 
payments  for  a  year  or  two,  or  an  equivalent  postponement  of 
the  period  of  redemption,  or  relief  might  be  given  just  as  at 
present  without  any  prejudice  to  proprietary  interests.  There 
is  less  weight  in  the  objection  that  is  sometimes  urged  that 
the  State  ought  not  to  trade  so  extensively  with  public  money 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  the  practice.  Landlords  have  then*  loans  for 
improvement  and  drainage,  and  local  boards  and  municipal 
corporations  are  continually  borrowing  for  local  improve- 
ments. Perhaps  more  weight  will  be  given  to  the  objection 
that  the  new  owner  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  may  be  tempted 
to  sublet  or  subdivide  his  land,  and  bring  a  new  and  poorer 
class  of  tenant-occupiers  into  existence.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  on  the  recent  testimony  of  several  agents  of 
the  largest  properties  in  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  desire  for  subdividing  holdings,  that  the  facility  for  emi- 
gration has  checked  it,  and  that  the  pride  of  ownership  is 
expected  to  prevent  it  in  future.  But  in  any  case,  the  State 
would  retain  a  hold  upon  such  small  proprietors  during  the 
subsistence  of  the  mortgage,  and  it  would  be  proper  and  prac- 
ticable to  prevent  subletting  or  subdividing  during  thai 
period.  The  Church  tenants  have  shown  no  tendencies  of' 
this  sort.  Indeed,  the  Church  Commissioners  report  in  the 
most  satisfactory  terms  upon  their  new  purchasers,  their 
punctual  payments,  and  the  new  energy  they  have  thrown 
into  the  improvement  of  their  houses  and  lands. 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  after  all  the  social 
effects  of  this  agrarian  change  will  be  very  slight,  because  it 
will  take  a  long  tiine  to  create  a  large  body  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Mr.  Pamell,  with  the  Irish  Land  League  at  his 
back,  proposes  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  the  compulsory  ex- 
propriation of  all  the  landlords,  so  as  to  creato  a  nation  of 
peasant  owners  in  a  day.  His  terms  are  that  landlords  shall 
be  compelled  to  sell  at  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  valuation,  which  would  be  much  less  than  the  market 
value.    He  has  since  modified  his  proposal  so  far  as  to  lii 
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the  process  of  expropriation  to  rack-renting  landlords  only. 
The  proposal  in  either  of  its  forms  is  both  visionary  and  im- 
practicable, and  would  not  possibly  benefit  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers, because  the  landlords,  if  compelled  to  part  with  their 
estates,  would  be  sure  to  make  such  terms  as  to  their  com- 
pensation as  would  leave  the  tenants  of  the  expropriated 
estates  subject  to  an  annual  burden  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
the  repayment  of  which  would  be  more  grievous  than  the  old 
rent.  It  would  require  at  least  four  hundred  millions  to  buy 
the  fee-simple  of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  no 
Goyemment  in  our  day  that  would  be  likely  to  get  control  of 
the  fortieth  part  of  that  sum  for  any  purpose  of  the  kind. 
But  though  we  look  upon  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  the 
landlords  as  impracticable  as  well  as  inexpedient  in  the  highest 
degree — for  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  reduce  Irish  agricul- 
innd  life  to  a  dead  level,  or  to  eliminate  the  refining  influence 
of  the  gentry — we  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  addition  could 
be  made  to  the  class  of  tenant  owners  within  a  very  short 
time  by  taking  up  the  lands  belonging  to  the  London  Com- 
panies in  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  estates  belonging 
to  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  It  is  long  since  Mr.  Bright 
proposed  to  Parliament  to  compel  the  London  Companies  to 
sell  their  Irish  estates.  There  would  be  no  confiscation  in 
this  transaction,  for  the  tenants  would  be  sure  to  pay  the  full 
▼alue  of  the  property.  The  way  has  been  prepared,  indeed, 
for  such  a  measure  by  the  evidence  given  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  during  the  past  year,  and  by  a  return 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  of  all  the  lands  held  in 
mortmain  in  Ireland,  together  with  the  reasons  for  which 
licences  were  granted  to  corporate  bodies  to  hold  such  lands. 
The  tenants  in  many  of  these  school  and  college  estates  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  It  was  proved 
before  the  Commission  that  every  tenant,  on  one  of  the  estates, 
was  for  years  served  with  an  annual  notice  to  quit,  and  most 
of  the  expenses  were  incurred  in  preparing  and  serving  these 
notices.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  house  of  the  agent,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  in  consequence  to  build  a  pohce  barracks  on  the 
estate.  Indeed,  the  net  income  derived  from  these  estates  is 
frequently  so  much  below  the  gross  income,  owing  to  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  that  the  institutions  beneficially  en- 
titled would  benefit  materially  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the 
oeeupying  tenants.  Trinity  College  is  the  owner  of  large 
estates  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  managed  for  the  most 
part  by  that  class  of   '  middlemen '  who  caused  the  worst 
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miseries  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  tlieir  tenants  are  as  a  class 
the  least  prosperous  and  contented.  Let  the  Government, 
then,  take  the  estates  of  all  these  absentee  corporations, 
paying  the  full  value  of  the  income  really  derived  from  them, 
and  convert  the  tenants  into  owners  nnder  the  conditions 
already  mentioned,  granting  a  perpetuity  tenure  to  such  of 
the  tenants  as  cannot  or  Tvill  not  buy  their  holdings.  Lands 
to  the  annual  value  of  £'200,000  will  be  immediately  available 
for  sale  to  the  tenants ;  while  the  colleges,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals will  gain  by  the  whole  attention  of  the  trustees  being 
directed  to  the  charitable  or  educational  objects  for  which  they 
are  maintained.  This  will  be  a  good  beginning.  There  will 
be  many  opportunities  year  by  year  of  tenants  becoming 
owners,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  large  number  of  properties 
that  are  sold  annually  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  If  this 
scheme  of  peasant  proprietorship  is  carried  into  effect  on  a 
really  adequate  scale,  wo  believe  an  important  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  the  curing  of  agrarian  discontent,  and  the 
laying  of  a  solid  basis  of  prosperity  for  Ireland.  It  is  at  least 
no  new  nor  rash  experiment,  for  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland  have  tried  it  with  the  happiest  results. 

Grand  Jury  Reform. — There  is  no  part  of  Irish  adminis- 
tration more  indefensible  than  its  county  government.    The 
judges  of  assize  nominate  the  sheriffs ;  the  sheriffs  choose  the 
grand  juries ;   the  grand  juries  select  the  associated  oess- 
payers,  who  are  always  fewer  in  number  than  the  magistrates 
present  at  Presentment  Sessions,  and  therefore  have  no  power 
whatever.     Irish  county  government  is  government  by  land- 
lords ;  that  is,  by  a  caste  alien  from  the  people  in  education, 
in  politics,  and  in  religion.   The  grand  juries  have  been  often 
accused  of  jobbery,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  constant  jobbery  in  the  small  offices  filled  by  the  votes  of  the 
body,  that  the  county  cess  is  kept  at  a  high  figure  to  provide  good 
salaries  for  poor  gentlemen  allied  to  grand  jurors'  families,* 
and  that  the  distribution  of  patronage   is  always  strietiv 
regulated  by  political  or  religious  feeling.    In  fact,  the  grand 
jury  system  provides  the  Tory  party  with  a  cheap  electioneer- 
ing agency  which  provides  for  its  political  ascendancy  in  rural 
districts,  every  baronial  constable  being  a  centre  of  politioal 
movement  to  repress  the  nascent  Liberalism  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

*  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  baronial  conRtablc  of  an  UlBter  conntj  died,  and 

the  comity  magistrates  met  at  C to  elect  a  suooesRor.    An  offer  was  made 

by  a  solvent  Liberal  to  collect  the  cess  for  sixpence  in  the  pound,  but  the  inagU- 
trates  appointed  a  Tory  collector  at  a  shiUing  in  the  pound.  This  outrage  on 
economy  very  naturally  raised  a  ferment  in  the  county  which  has  since  led  to 
a  reduced  cess. 
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t  the  great  objection  to  the  grand  jury  system  is  that  it 
representative,  and  the  Liberals,  whose  raison  d'etre  is 
aperiority  of  elective  government  to  despotism  or  oli- 
y,  cannot  much  longer  tolerate  its  continuance.  '  Taxa- 
nthout  representation  is  robbery.'  It  was  to  abolish  this 
n  that  Cromwell  made  a  revolution  and  established  our 
ies.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  power  denied  to  kings 
d  be  sanctioned  in  the  hands  of  a  county  oligarchy, 
I  denies  even  the  semblance  of  power  to  those  Boman 
>lic8  and  Presbyterians  who  pay  nineteen  shillings  in 
pound  of  cess  that  is  collected  for  county  purposes.  The 
it  farmers,  however.,  are  now  fully  alive  to  their  rights, 
want  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
they  would  possess  if  they  lived  in  towns,  and  to  take  a 
i  in  local  politics,  without  the  permission  of  the  county 
3men. 

e  question  is,  What  change  should  be  made  in  county 
nment?  Well,  we  would  abolish  the  grand  jury  alto- 
r,  even  for  criminal  duties;  for  when  we  consider  the 
with  which  magistrates  investigate  cases  of  crime,  the 
ligation  of  the  grand  jury  is  usually  a  farce.  But  we 
r  establish  County  Boards  for  the  discharge  of  fiscal 
ess,  to  be  elected  like  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  both 
by  ballot.  It  is  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  allow  the 
nation  of  the  County  Board  to  be  vested  in  the  Present- 
Sessions,  but  this  would  be  a  feeble  compromise ;  while 
lectors  are  so  accustomed  to  direct  election  that  they 
1  not  believe  the  double  process  to  be  representative 
.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  to  entrust  the  people 
the  right  of  direct  election,  as  it  will  awaken  them  to  a 
vitality,  and  develop  effective  opinion  in  the  rural  dis- 
^  as  it  has  been  so  strongly  developed  in  the  towns.  A 
)8al  has  been  made  that  magistrates,  or  a  certain  number 
em,  should  sit  ex  officio,  as  in  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
3  will  probably  be  quite  enough  of  them  on  the  board 
»ut  that  unpopular  device.  But  if  they  are  to  be  there  at 
bey  ought  not  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one- 
b  of  the  whole  number,  as,  being  rich  and  unoccupied 
of  the  same  politics,  they  will  attend  all  the  meetings, 
)  the  elected  members,  who  are  not  rich  and  are  much 
)ied,  will  stay  away.  A  good  County  Parliament  will 
the  peasantry  a  deeper  stake  in  the  government  of  the 
try. 

SB  Private  Bill  Legislation. — The  time  has  come  for 
toting  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  in  the  three 
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divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  we  wish  to  take  the  sting 
ont  of  the  Home  Bale  agitation,  and  to  relieve  an  over- 
burdened Parliament.  The  centralization  of  authority  over 
private  bills  at  Westminster  is  felt  over  all  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  bnt,  most  of  all,  in  Ireland, 
where  the  expense  of  taking  over  batches  of  witnesses  is  often 
so  enormous  as  to  weigh  down  schemes  of  improvement,  both 
for  country  and  town,  which  are  loudly  called  for  and  sorelj 
needed.  Where  there  is  powerful  and  legitimate  opposition 
to  a  measure,  the  waste  of  money,  though  much  to  be 
deplored,  is  at  least  something  to  be  expected  by  the  pro- 
moters ;  but  in  the  case  of  unopposed  bills  the  expenditure 
appears  to  be  cruelly  purposeless.  The  cost  of  passing  a 
single  bill  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  some  years  ago  was 
i^l5,000.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Dublin  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  lately  passed  resolutions  remonstrating 
against  the  injustice  and  hardship  of  compelling  public  bodies 
in  Ireland  '  to  initiate  and  procure  in  London  bills  affecting 
works  and  improvements  locally  useful,  but  not  of  national 
imi)ortance.'  It  is  a  hard  thing,  indeed,  that  in  the  matter  of 
railway,  gas,  canal,  water,  and  drainage  bills  the  Irish  people 
should'  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  unnecessary  expense  and 
delay  of  legislation  at  Westminster.  Is  it  hard  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  grievance? 

It  is  not  long  since  committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
exercised  exclusive  control  over  a  variety  of  matters  which 
have  now  been  given  over  to  the  supervision  of  more  per- 
manent and  responsible  tribunals.    There  was  a  time  wnen 
questions  of  divorce  and  naturalization,  of  turnpike  trusts, 
of  copyholds  and  enclosures,  were  dealt  with  by  Parliamentary 
committees ;  but  all  these  have  been  gradually  remitted  either 
to  the  Law  Courts,  or  to  Boards  of  Commissioners.    It  is  not 
long  since  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  traditionally 
jealous  of  external  interference  with  its  privileges,  surrendered 
to  the  judges  the  duty  of  investigating  malpractices  at  elec- 
tions. We  believe  if  the  Private  Bill  legislation  were  Ukewise 
surrendered,  it  would  not  only  commend  itself  at  once  to  the 
common  sense  and  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  but  would  relieve 
the  comparative  deadlock  of  Parliamentary  business.    Then 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  suffers  when,  as  often  happens,  members  are  seen 
fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  they  are  sent  to  Parliament 
by  whipping  up  votes  for  bills  in  which  they  are  personally 
interested. 

The  question  is,  then,  What  is  the  wisest  method  of  dealing 
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-with  the  large  Private  Bill  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
We  believe  the  best  plan  is  to  establish  permanent  tribunals 
of  expropriation  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  as  they  exist 
in  other  nations,  examining  projects  in  the  places  where  they 
are  expected  to  be  of  service,  providing,  if  necessary,  a  safe- 
guard for  paramount  public  interests  by  reserving  a  veto  to 
Parliament.  The  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  opinion 
that  a  fusion  of  the  Board  of  Works  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  acting  with  and  under  the  Privy  Council,  would 
supply  the  most  ample  and  effective  machinery  to  carry  out 
these  projects.  It  is  a  task  no  doubt  requiring  delicate  ad[ju8t- 
ment,  but  it  is  not  above  the  capacity  of  statesmanship.  "^ 

There  would  be  two  great  advantages  accruing  from  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme.  It  would  increase  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  for  the  transaction  of  its  fast-increas- 
ing business.  The  energies  of  ParUament  are  at  present 
OTerstrained  by  the  mass  of  legislation  now  presented  to  it, 
and  everybody  feels  that  something  must  be  done,  either  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  work  undertaken  or  to  improve  the 
forms  of  business  so  as  to  facilitate  its  due  despatch.  It  may  be, 
and,  we  believe,  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  both  these 
methods  of  relieving  the  difficulty  from  which  all  have  suffered. 
Sixteen  years  ago  a  committee  got  so  far  as  to  divide  upon  the 
point  whether  or  not  the  Private  Bill  legislation  should  be 
taken  out  of  Parliamentary  jurisdiction,  but  the  late  Lord 
Derby  carried  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  one.  We  doubt 
whether  such  would  be  the  decision  of  Parliament  to-day. 
But  the  other  advantage  is  that  it  meets  an  actual  grievance 
which  is  more  deeply  felt  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  admitted,  during  his  Scotch  campaign  in 
last  November,  that  some  'local  relief  in  regard  to  minor 
business  was  pre-eminently  required.  If  some  concession  of 
this  sort  were  made,  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
become  less  and  less  of  a  practicable  policy,  and  less  and  less 
desirable  even  to  Irishmen  themselves,  the  more  cordially  the 
Imperial  Parliament  conceded  what  a  really  wise  and  patriotic 
Irish  Parliament  would  establish  without  a  moment's  delay. 
It  is  not  our  interest  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Home  Bulers  or 

*  A  BiU  hoB  been  introdnoed  into  Parliament  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  five 
Liberal  memberSf  which  proposes  to  establish  an  '  Irish  Private  Bill  Branoh 
Office*  in  Dublin,  for  the  deposit  of  Irish  private  Bills,  the  petitions  for 
which  will  first  be  examined  by  one  of  the  examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose 
hj  either  House  of  Parliament.  Then  it  is  proposed  that  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  IxiBh  members  of  Parliament  alone,  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  Ireland,  while 
Pwliament  is  not  sitting,  at  such  places  as  the  committee  may  appoint  from 
time  fbr  that  purposes,  to  consider  aU  such  private  Bills. 
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Separatists  by  any  recruits  from  the  party  of  order,  modera- 
tion, and  property ;  and  with  a  Government  in  power  capable 
of  passing  great  measures,  there  ought  not  to  be  mach  dif- 
ficulty  in  dealing  effectively  with  this  grievance. 

If  reforms  of  the  important  character  we  have  thus  briefly 
sketched  should  be  carried  out  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  the  Government  will  have  established  a  lasting 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  all  classes  of  Irishmen.  There  will 
be  ample  time  during  the  recess  for  the  thorough  study  of  the 
many  questions  involved  in  these  reforms ;  and  if  the  seasons 
do  not  disappoint  us,  the  Irish  people  will  be  able  to  look 
somewhat  more  patiently  upon  their  difficulties,  and  to  esti- 
mate  more  temperately  the  value  of  the  various  schemes  of 
amendment  proposed.  The  time  has  come  for  creating  a 
strong  conservative  element  in  Irish  society  which  the  land- 
lords themselves  might  be  glad  to  welcome.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  speaks  of  a  good  system  of  land  tenure  as  promoting 
conservatism  in  its  best  sense — a  love  of  settled  order,  and 
a  dislike  of  restless  change.  If  the  Government  are  true 
to  their  principles,  they  will  hasten  the  extinction  of 
Home  Bule  agitation,  by  making  every  concession  to  justice 
and  expediency  which  the  state  of  the  country  demands,  and 
thus  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  agitators.  If  we  are  neither  to  govern  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country  nor  to  leave  it  to  govern  itself,  we  are  bound 
to  treat  it  like  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  every  consideration 
of  public  advantage  requires  us  to  settle  the  Land  Question 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Art.  VII. — The  London  Water  Question. 

(1)  lioyal  Commmion  on  Water  Supph/,     18G9. 

(2)  Second  Tiepi)rt  of  tlie  lioyal  Sanitary  Commission,     1871. 
(d)  Sixth  llepoi't  of  the  Comniissianers  to  Inquire  into  the  best  irmm 

of  Preventing  the  Pollution  of  lUve'rs.     1874. 

Fob  some  hundreds  of  years  this  metropolis,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  managed  to  live  without  an  artificial  system  of 
water  supply.  To  the  modern  Londoner  a  like  State  of  thing* 
seems  inconceivable,  and  he  would  resent  as  an  intolerable 
hardship  having  to  seek,  pail  in  hand,  his  needful  household 
supply  from  the  Thames  or  from  Fleetditch,  instead  of  mereif 
turning  on  his  tap  in  the  morning.    There  are  however  eitiB^ 
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and  of  a  goodly  size  too,  wholly  dependent  for  their  water  sup- 
ply on  the  neighbouring  river,  and  others  which  are  only 
meagrely  and  partially  supplied  with  water  conveyed  by  pipes 
from  those  near  which  they  are  situated.  The  traveller  may 
see  any  day  men  leading  blind  ponies  drawing  water-carts 
through  the  streets  of  Belgrade  selling  water  at  so  much  the 
bucket  to  each  house,  and  such  was  the  London  supply  long 
ftfter  Londoners  called  themselves  highly  civilized  people.  In 
those  days  much  of  the  water  was  drawn  from  pumps,  an  excel- 
lent source  of  supply,  provided  the  wells  are  deep  enough  and 
the  neighbourhood  free  from  cesspools,  graveyards,  and  other 
sources  of  impurity,  but  in  crowded  cities  the  wells  are  rarely 
deep  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  contamination. 

The  Thames  was  and,  strange  to  say,  is  still  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  London  water,  and  at  one  time,  provided 
the  water  was  <hrawn  well  above  the  city,  nothing  but  spring 
water  could  be  better,  as  the  sources  of  the  Thames  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  river  flows  mainly  through  chalk 
receiving  clear  chalk  springs  all  along  its  course.  Those  days 
mxe  long  since  gone  by,  for  about  fifty  years  ago  a  curious  in- 
vention was  adopted  in  England,  which  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
all  the  better  classes  and  its  use  enforced  by  the  legislature, — 
an  invention  which,  completely  washing  away  automatically 
from  our  houses  the  worst  kind  of  impurity,  saved  an  immense 
deal  of  trouble,  cleansed  our  cities,  and  seemed  to  promise  a 
new  era  of  sanitary  perfection.  Unfortunately  the  new  system, 
like  other  reforms,  did  not  at  first  disclose  its  imperfections. 
As  time  went  on  it  was  found  that  we  were  only  passing  our 
nuisance  from  one  place  to  another,  not  getting  rid  of  it ;  and 
after  a  while  the  limpid  streams  of  England,  once  full  of  the 
speckled  trout,  streams  in  which  the  youth  could  bathe,  and 
in  which  the  cattle  slaked  their  thirst,  became  foul  sewers, 
emitting  poisonous  exhalations.  Their  water  was  thence- 
forward totally  unfit  to  be  drunk  by  man  or  beast,  and 
moreover  they  poisoned  to  a  certain  ill-defined  extent  the 
larger  rivers,  from  which  great  centres  of  population  drew  their 
supplies  of  water.  Many  cities,  notably  London,  found  their 
sources  of  water  supply  dangerously  polluted,  and,  as  we  shall 
show,  a  fearful  amount  of  poisoning  ensued  in  certain  cases — 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  water  companies  will  under- 
take the  enormous  expense  of  changing  the  source  of  their 
supply  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  most  obvious  and  increas- 
ing mischief :  and,  be  it  remembered,  when  a  community  hands 
over  the  supply  of  a  necessity  of  life  to  a  commercial  company 
the  motive  of  that  company  is  gain,  not  the  welfare  of  the 
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people ;  in  other  words,  the  people  are  made  for  the  company, 
not  the  company  for  the  people. 

As  early  probably  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
certain  measures  were  taken  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  London.  The  names  of  certain 
streets,  as  Conduit  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit,  and  White  Conduit, 
would  seem  to  indicate  both  the  locality  and  the  names  of  the 
early  engineers ;  and  we  know  that  in  1581  Peter  Morys,  a 
Dutchman,  obtained  what  would  now  be  termed  the  '  conces- 
sion *  of  a  most  important  work,  that  of  erecting  a  water-wheel 
imder  one  of  the  arches  of  London  Bridge,  which  being  turned 
by  the  tidal  river  set  in  motion  several  forcing-pumps,  which  im- 
pelled the  water  through  the  leaden  or  wooden  pipes  laid  in  the 
streets,  and  thus  the  main  part  of  London  was  supplied  for 
About  200  years. 

In  those  days  the  citizens  had  to  send  for  their  water  to  cer- 
tain points  where  the  taps  were  placed,  and  here  arose  chances 
of  gossiping  such  as  are  still  afforded  by  the  fountains  in  many 
continental  towns.  A  curious  print  of  such  a  trysting-place  is 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  following  quaint 
rhyme  attached — 

At  the  conduit  striving  for  their  torn 
The  quarrel  it  grows  great, 
That  up  in  arms  they  are  at  last 
And  one  another  beat. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  water-carriers,  like  the  famous 
SakkaU  or  Bheesties  of  Eastern  countries,  who  carried  enormous 
wooden  tankards  holding  from  two  to  three  gallons ;  prints  of 
these  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  water  of  the  Thames  in  1581,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, must  have  been  comparatively  pure ;  indeed,  men  still 
living  remember  fishing  in  places  where  twenty-five  years  ago, 
before  the  great  intercepting  sewers  were  made,  no  living 
organism  could  exist.  But  even  in  1581  the  river  must  have 
been  made  to  do  more  or  less  the  duty  of  a  sewer,  for  we  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  dead  cat  or  dog,  or  various 
other  abominations,  by  simply  throwing  them  into  a  running 
stream.  Moreover,  London  has  always,  within  the  historie 
period,  been  a  large  city  which  must  have  had  tan-yards  and 
other  factories  fouling  the  stream  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  not  enough  to  render  the  water  obviously  unfit  to  drink. 

Still,  in  all  cities,  population  keeps  ahead  of  the  suppliea 
both  of  food  and  water,  and  thus  about  the  year  1606  an  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  to  convey  a  stream  of  cleari 
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pure  water  from  certain  springs  of  extraordinary  abundance 
at  Chadwell  or  Amwell,  near  Ware.  This  fact  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  citizens  of  London  even  then  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  purity  of  the  Thames  water,  though  it  was 
better  than  nothing. 

Great  hesitation  was  felt,  however,  in  commencing  so 
formidable  an  undertaking,  until  an  enterprizing  citizen — one 
Hugh  Middleton — offered  to  do  the  work  single-handed,  and  he 
did  it.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  and  overcame  were  enor- 
mous ;  the  landowners  through  whose  fields  the  conduit  was 
carried  raised  an  alarming  outcry,  declaring  that  in  rainy 
weather  the  water  would  overflow  and  turn  their  fields  into  a 
quagmire.  Middleton  sought  the  powerful  aid  of  King  James 
the  First  and  had  to  purchase  it,  for  James  advanced  money 
and  gave  his  powerful  protection  only  on  condition  of  sharing 
half  the  profits. 

The  pipes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  to  streets 
and  houses  from  the  main  channel  were  of  wood,  mainly  the 
stems  of  elm  trees  cut  to  lengths,  drilled  and  tapered  so  as  to 
fit  into  each  other,  and  these  were  carried  over  a  space  of 
about  four  hundred  miles.  The  water  of  the  '  New  River,'  as 
it  was  called,  was  highly  valued,  and  used  to  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  a  penny  a  pailful,  the  cry  of  the  carriers  often  being  '  Any 
New  River  water  here !  Fresh  and  fair  New  River  water ! 
None  of  your  pipe  sludge.'  These  pipes  often  burst  in  frost, 
often  gave  way  and  flooded  their  neighbourhood,  and  were 
gradually  superseded  by  cast  iron,  but  the  old  pipes  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton's  time  have  been  within  a  few  years  ago 
occasionally  exhumed  during  repairs. 

Baring  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  New  River 
and  London  Bridge  Works,  aided  of  course  by  pumps,  kept  the 
metropolis  well  supplied  with  water.  The  chalk  springs  of  the 
New  River  were  supplemented  by  tapping  the  river  Lea,  there- 
by increasing  the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  quality ;  and 
in  1691  a  company  called  the  York  Buddings  Waterworks 
Company  was  formed  for  supplying  Westminster  with  water, 
pumped  from  a  point  in  the  river  near  Charing  Cross.  In 
1829  these  works  were  abolished. 

In  1728  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  were  established,  first  at 
Millbank,  whence  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  spot 
near  the  foot  of  the  present  Victoria  Railway  Bridge.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  water  even  then  could  be  potable, 
flowing  as  it  did  through  a  highly-populated  district. 

In  1785  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  were  established,  which 
also  pumped  water  from  the  Thames  opposite  Charing  Cross. 
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In  1806  was  established  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company, 
deriving  its  supply  from  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith;  and 
in  1811  another  company,  called  the  Grand  Junction  Water- 
works  Company,  started  a  plan  for  supplying  the  North-west 
of  London  with  water  from  the  Colne  and  Brent,  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  Thames;  but  this  company  was 
obliged,  like  the  others,  to  resort  to  the  Thames  in  1820,  and 
drew  its  water  from  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 

In  1806  the  East  London  Watencorks  were  established. 
Their  supplies  were  obtained  from  the  river  Lea,  at  works 
erected  at  Old  Ford,  near  Bow. 

In  1805  the  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Company  was  formed, 
which  took  water  from  the  river  Effra,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Thames  near  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

in  1822  the  Sauthwark  Waterworks  were  formed  from  the 
two  old  companies  near  London  Bridge. 

When  all  these  companies  had  firmly  established  them- 
selves and  felt  their  power,  they  at  once  adopted  the  view 
of  mankind  taken  by  all  tyrants.  They  thought  that  the 
people  were  made  for  the  waterworks,  not  the  waterworks  for 
the  people  ;  and  so  they  began  to  abuse  their  power  by  raising 
their  rates  and  becoming  excessively  careless  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  water,  until,  in  answer  to  popular  complaint, 
a  committee  was  appointed  in  1821,  which,  amongst  other 
things,  recommended  that '  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged 
should  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

In  1828,  in  answer  to  loud  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  water,  another  commission  was  appointed,  composed  of 
Mr.  Telford,  civil  engineer,  Professor  Brande,  chemist,  and 
Dr.  Boget,  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  to  inquire  into 
^  the  description,  the  quality,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  water.' 
They  reported  favourably  of  the  Thames  water  as  such  :  *  bat 
as  it  approached  the  metropolis  it  became  loaded  with  a 
quantity  of  filth  which  rendered  it  disgusting  to  the  senses 
and  improper  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food.' 

The  companies,  alarmed  at  the  tenour  of  this  report,  began 
a  large  system  of  filtration,  which  is  continued  up  to  the 
present  moment,  and  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
since  the  time  we  allude  to. 

And  here  we  would  observe  that  a  Water  Company  which 
has  to  employ  filter-beds  condemns  itself.  No  satisfactory 
supply  should  require  filtration,  which  in  itself  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  The  filtration  of  the  Thames  water  now 
supplied  by  most  of  the  London  companies  is  a  mere  strain- 
ing of  filthy  water  through  beds  of  polluted  gravel  and  sand. 
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The  water  turned  into  these  beds  deposits  vast  quantities  of 
mud  which  itself  contains  an  immense  amount  of  the  deposit 
from  the  drains  of  a  largely-populated  district.  The  gravel 
and  sand  arrest  the  dead  cats  and  dogs  and  sundry  masses  of 
filth,  but  the  effluent  water  is  thereby  only  deprived  of  the 
grossest  forms  of  its  pollution  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
so-called  filter  or  strainer  is  too  coarse  to  be  of  much  effect ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  no  filter,  even  the  finest  charcoal  one 
for  domestic  use,  can  do  more  than  remove  the  impurities  in 
suspension,  it  cannot  touch  those  in  solution.  No  chemist 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  a  bottle  of  wine  could,  by  being 
passed  through  a  filter,  become  a  bottle  of  pure  water :  the 
colouring  matter  would  be  removed,  or  much  of  it,  and  the 
taste  modified,  but  it  would  still  be  wine — just  as  the  urine  of 
a  diseased  person  would  still  be  what  it  was  before,  minus 
the  colouring  matter  and  epithelium  cells — its  danger  to  those 
who  imbibed  a  portion  of  it  would  be  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  its  dilution ;  so  those  who  drink  Thames  water 
are  protected  from  consequent  disease  (if  all  are  protected)  by 
the  enormous  dilution  of  the  impurities,  and  this  protection 
naturally  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  population. 

After  various  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  mass  of 
the  obvious  impurities  was  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  when  the  water  was  allowed  to  be  stagnant  for  a  few 
hours ;  it  was  also  established  by  experiment  that  the  best 
form  of  filter  was  that  formed  by  supporting  a  bed  of  fine 
sand  upon  underlying  layers  of  coarse  gravel,  so  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sand  could  be  scraped  off  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  manner  the  Chelsea  Company 
formed  in  1829  the  first  large  filter  bed,  extending  over  about 
an  acre. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  report  above  alluded  to,  the  most 
peccant  of  the  companies  changed  their  sites;  the  Grand 
Jimction  went  from  Chelsea  to  Brentford,  the  East  London 
went  higher  up  the  Lea,  and  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
Companies  amalgamating  established  new  joint  works  at 
Battersea. 

In  1828  the  House  of  Commons  instructed  Mr.  Telford  to 
find  new  sources  of  supply,  and  in  1834  he  made  his  report, 
recommending  that  the  northern  part  of  London  should  be 
supplied  from  the  river  Yerulam  above  Watford,  and  the 
southern  part  from  the  Wandle;  but  no  action  followed  the 
report. 

Meantime,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population, 
the  formation  of  chemical  works  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
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the  extension  of  tho  water-closet  system,  and  the  running  of 
river  steamboats  which  incessantly  stirred  up  the  mud,  the 
water  became  fouler  year  by  year,  which  alarmed  both  Water 
Companies  and  their  customers.  The  Lambeth  Company 
was  the  first  to  take  action  towards  acquiring  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  in  1848  they  obtained  an  Act  authorizing  them  to 
draw  their  supplies  from  a  point  above  the  highest  range  of 
the  tide,  a  little  above  Kingston,  where  they  established  large 
pumping  stations. 

In  May,  1850,  the  General  Board  of  Health  issued  a  report, 
in  which  they  objected  to  Thames  water  being  used,  not  on 
account  of  its  organic  impurity,  but  on  that  of  its  hardness; 
and  recommended  a  large  tract  of  land  formed  by  the  Bag- 
shot  sands  and  the  lower  greensands  in  Surrey,  the  drainage 
of  which  would  fui'nish  a  large  amount  of  soft  water:  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  another  company  was  projected, 
called  the  London  Spring  Water  Company,  which  proposed 
to  tap  the  chalk  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford. 
The  Government  again  appointed  a  learned  commission, 
composed  of  Professor  Graham,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Hofman, 
to  investigate  the  matter.  They  reported  that  the  Thames 
water  was  'wholesome,  palatable,  and  agreeable,'  but  that 
the  supply  should  be  drawn  from  a  point  beyond  all  chance 
of  contamination  from  sewage.  They  reported  unfavourably 
of  the  Board  of  Health  scheme,  but,  assuming  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Clark's  softening  process,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Watford  springs. 

In  1851  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill  to  amalgamate 
all  the  companies  into  one,  and  to  compel  it  to  obtain  water 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  might  suggest.  This  measure  did 
not  pass,  but  gave  place  to  a  modified  Bill  entitled,  '  An  Act 
to  make  better  provision  respecting  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
Metropolis '  (1852).  This  Bill  stipulates  that  no  company  is 
to  take  water  from  any  part  of  the  Thames  below  Teddington 
Lock,  or  from  any  part  of  the  tributary  streams  within  the 
range  of  the  tide  :  that  every  store  reservoir  within  five  miles 
of  St.  Paul's  shall  be  covered,  as  well  as  the  aqueducts,  unless 
the  water  be  subsequently  filtered :  that  the  water  shall  be 
filtered  unless  it  be  pumped  from  wells  direct  into  covered 
reservoirs :  clauses  15  and  22  direct  that  a  constant  supply 
at  high  pressure  be  supplied  if  demanded  by  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  district. 

In  1856  chemical  and  engineering  investigations  were  made 
by  order  of  the  Government  into  the  changes  ordered  to  be 
carried  out.    It  was  found  that  the  water  drawn  from  above 
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Teddington  Lock  was  very  superior  to  the  filthy  fluid  lately 
serred  to  the  customers ;  also  that  the  pumpiog  works  and 
reservoirs  were,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  highly 
satisfactory.  The  investigators  recommended  that  further 
inquiry  should  he  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing 
impurities  from  above  the  intake. 

As  far  as  regards  quantity  and  regularity  of  distribution, 
London  will  compare  favourably  with  many,  perhaps  most, 
cities,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Eight  companies  supply  this  immense  metropolis — 
five  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  viz. : — The  New  Eiver; 
The  East  London ;  The  Chelsea ;  The  West  Middlesex ;  The 
Grand  Junction  Companies.  And  three  on  the  south  side, 
viz. : — The  Lambeth ;  The  South wark  and  Vauxhall ;  The 
Kent  Companies. 

The  New  liivcr  Company  supplies  the  whole  of  Central 
London.  The  western  boundary  of  its  territory  is  a  line 
drawn  from  Charing  Cross,  by  the  Haymarket,  Tottenham 
Court  Boad,  and  Hampstead  Koad,  northwards  to  Highgate. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  a  line  running  north  from  the  Tower 
to  Stamford  Hill.  The  water  of  this  company  would  be  un- 
exceptionable had  it  retained  its  original  sources,  namely, 
Chad  well  spring  and  sundry  copious  wells  at  Am  well,  near 
Ware,  Hoddeston,  and  Cheshunt;  but  in  order  to  increase  the 
quantity  the  company  has  drawn  on  the  river  Lea,  the  water 
of  which,  in  so  populous  a  neighbourhood,  must  be  far  from 
pure.  The  New  River  or  aqueduct  runs  for  forty  miles,  un- 
covered for  about  twenty-five  miles,  but  protected  by  fencing. 
The  company  has  filtering  reservoirs  at  Stoke  Newington, 
Homsey,  and  Clerkenwell,  occupying  more  than  eleven  acres; 
and  here  are  large  pumping  engines  forcing  the  water  into 
reservoirs  at  a  higher  level  at  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 
The  company  has  an  engine  at  Tottenham,  by  which  it  can 
obtain  water  direct  from  the  Lea  to  be  used  in  case  of  :m 
emergency,  as  on  the  bursting  of  pipes  by  frost.  There  is 
also  a  deep  chalk  well  at  Hatnpstead  belonging  to  the  com* 
pany. 

The  East  London  Company  supplies  the  whole  of  London 
eastward  from  the  boundary  of  the  New  River  district,  ex- 
tending.from  St.  Eatherine's  Docks  to  North  Woolwich,  and 
from  the  line  of  the  Shoreditch  and  Kingsland  roads  to 
Woodford.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  River  Lea  nine  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Lea  and  the  Thames.  At  Waltham- 
stow  the  company  has  reservoirs  of  about  110  acres,  and 
,  from  thence  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  filtering  beds  at 
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Lea  bridge,  thirteen  in  number,  covering  twelve  acres.  After 
filtration  the  water  passes  to  the  pumping  st&tions  at  Lea 
Bridge  and  Old  Ford. 

The  Chehtc.i  Waterworks  Company/  supplies  that  part  of 
London  which  extends  from  Charing  Cross  westwards  to 
Fulham,  and  from  the  Thames  northwards  to  the  Uxbridge 
Hoad,  including  Chelsea,  Enightsbridge,  Belgravia,  Pimlico, 
and  a  large  part  of  Westminster.  The  water  is  drawn  from 
the  Thames  nearly  opposite  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  it 
is  unaffected  by  the  tide.  The  water,  after  subsidence  and 
filtration,  is  pumped  through  two  large  cast-iron  pipes,  six 
miles  long,  to  covered  reservoirs  on  Putney  Heath.  The  large 
aqueduct  which  runs  alongside  Putney  Bridge  conveys  the 
water  by  gravitation  to  the  districts  above  mentioned. 

The  West  Middlesex  Wafcrirorks  Companij  supplies  a  district 
extending  west  of  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  and  north  of 
Oxford  Street,  as  far  as  the  Edgware  Eoad,  also  Kensington, 
parts  of  Fulham  and  Brompton,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick, 
&c.  This  water  too  is  taken  from  the  Thames,  a  little  above 
Hampton,  and  pumped  along  an  eight-mile  pipe  to  the 
reservoirs  of  twenty  acres  area  at  Barnes,  and  then  filtered  in 
eight  filter-beds.  It  crosses  the  river  again  through  a  pipe 
to  supply  the  above  districts. 

The  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company  supplies  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  which  lies 
north  of  Piccadilly,  part  of  Marylebone,  a  large  part  of  Pad- 
dington,  and  St.  James's  to  Pall  Mall.  This  company  also 
dispenses  Thames  water  not  far  above  Hampton.  It  has 
reservoirs  at  Hampton  and  Brentford,  and  large  filtering  beds, 
and  dispenses  its  water  from  the  elevated  covered  reservoir  on 
Campden  Hill,  Bayswater,  which  contains  6,000,000  gallons. 

The  Lambeth  Waterivorks  Company  supplies  a  large  district 
on  the  Surrey  side,  from  the  Thames  on  the  north  to  Croydon 
on  tlie  south,  and  from  Lewisbam  and  Beckenham  on  the 
east  to  Thames  Ditton  and  Esher  on  the  west.  The  water  is 
taken  from  the  Thames  near  Long  Ditton,  where  there  are 
pumping  stations  and  extensive  filtering  beds.  The  water  is 
forced  through  an  iron  pipe  ten  miles  long  to  covered  reser- 
voirs at  Brixton,  and  flows  from  this  elevated  site  to  the  low- 
lying  district,  aud  is  again  pumped  into  higher  reservoirs  at 
Streatham,  Selhurst,  Bock  Hill,  and  Norwood  for  the  supply 
of  other  parts. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxliall  Water  Company  supplies  Soath- 
wark,  part  of  Lambeth  and  Clapham,  and  the  whole  of 
Battersea,  extending  east  to  Botherhithe,  west  to  Bichmond » 
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and  south  to  Camberwell.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the 
Thames  above  Hampton.  The  company  possessed  large  sub- 
fiiding  reservoirs  and  filters  at  Hampton  and  Battersea. 

The  Ke7it  Waterworks  Company  supplies  Deptford,  Green- 
^ch,  and  Woolwich,  extending  from  Camberwell  to  Dartford, 
and  from  the  Thames  southward  to  Bromley,  Ghislchurst,  and 
Bexley.  Originally  the  company  purchased  some  old  water 
works  on  the  river  Ravensbourne  at  Deptford,  which  were 
established  in  1699;  but  after  1857  the  directors  wisely 
changed  their  source  of  supply  by  sinking  wells  in  the  chalk, 
from  which  they  have  ever  since  drawn  by  far  the  best  and 
purest  water  used  by  Londoners. 

The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
is  what  is  called  the  intermittent  system.  The  water  is  turned 
on  from  service  pipes  during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  and 
•enough  for  twenty-four  hours'  consumption  is  stored  in  cis- 
terns provided  by  the  householders.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  system  compared  with  that  of  the  constant  high-pressure 
mode  are  very  great,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

In  1865  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  with 
reference  to  the  water  supply,  and  they  reported  that  the 
fiver  was  greatly  fouled  by  the  sewage  of  towns  and  villages. 
In  truth,  the  water-closet  system  had  been  universally  adopted 
and  the  Biver  Thames  had,  like  all  other  rivers,  been  turned 
into  a  common  sewer,  receiving  the  sewage  of  an  immense 
population  living  on  the  banks  above  the  intake  of  the  Water 
<!)ompanies,  and  from  this  sewer  the  Londoners  are  to  this  day 
mainly  supplied  with  water.  On  the  6th  August,  1866,  an  Act 
was  passed  altering  and  enlarging  the  Conservancy  Board  of 
the  Thames,  and  extending  its  jurisdiction  up  to  Cricklade  in 
^\^ts.  Among  its  provisions  was  one  for  ensuring  the  scaven- 
^ering  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  declaring  it  to  be  illegal 
^o  admit  sewage  or  any  offensive  or  injurious  matter  into  the 
Thames  or  into  any  tributary  stream  or  watercourse  within  three 
miles  of  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  Heavy  penalties  were 
to  be  enforced  on  all  who  infringed  the  law. 

In  the  following  August  an  Act  was  passed  facilitating  the 
•distribution  of  sewage  over  the  land. 

The  Bivers  Pollution  Commission  made  a  report  in  1867  on 
the  Biver  Lea,  which  they  found  much  polluted,  and  recom- 
mended certain  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  improvement. 

In  June,  1867,  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Ayrton  was 
ehairman,  inquired  into  the  question  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
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the  Thames  and  Lea  water,  fears  having  been  expressed  as  to 
the  possible  propagation  of  cholera  by  these  waters.  The 
report  expressed  satisfaction  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  water  of  these  rivers.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  constant  supply  system  should  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  Water  Companies 
properly  fulfilled  their  obligations  should  be  imposed  on  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

In  1868  an  Act  was  passed  (similar  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act  of  1866)  for  the  regulation  of  the  BiverLea, 
rendering  it  illegal  to  admit  sewage,  iltc,  into  the  river. 

By  far  the  most  important  question  to  consumers  is  that  of 
purity.  As  we  have  shown,  various  reports  have  been  made 
on  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  by  commissions  which 
had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  an  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind  concerning  the  impurities  known  to  be  flowing 
into  the  rivers.  Until  lately  the  reports  have  been  favourable 
as  regards  the  water,  coupled  with  suggestions  for  more 
stringent  regulations  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  river 
from  impurities,  showing  that  there  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  commissioners  certain  misgivings  which  time  has  amply 
justified. 

The  answers  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  science  when 
examined  on  this  subject  are  instructive.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  organic  matter  on  drink- 
ing water,  makes  light  of  matter  derived  from  vegetables; 
but  says  that  '  where  the  organic  matter  comes  from  drainage 
it  is  a  most  formidable  ingredient  in  water,  and  is  the  one  of 
all  others  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension 
when  it  is  from  the  refuse  of  animal  matter,  the  drainage  of 
large  towns,  the  drainage  of  any  animals,  and  especially  of 
human  beings.' 

The  popular  impression  has  been  that  the  water  of  a  river 
not  only  dilutes  sewage,  but  changes  it  chemically,  so  as  to 
render  it  innocuous,  and  leading  questions  were  put  to  these 
scientific  men  on  this  point,  but  none  of  them  would  commii 
themselves  to  such  a  view. 

Mr.  Simon,  the  eminent  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
is  asked  a  pertinent  question  as  follows :  '  Supposing  thai 
iiewage  is  discharged  from  one  of  the  sewers,  say  at  Windsor, 
would  it  be  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  that  sewage 
seven  miles  lower  down  the  river,  having  regard  to  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  ? '  The  answer  to  this  question  is  well 
worthy  of  our  attention,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  sanitarians  in  Europe.  Mr.  Simon 
replies — 
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I  believe  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  chemists  to  discern  it,  but 
the  practical  sanitary  question  is  different.  Supposing  tapeworm  eggs  to 
be  sent  into  the  river  with  that  sewage,  would  those  tapeworm  eggs  be 
alive  seven  miles  down  ?  Or  supposing  cholera  discharges  to  be  sent  into 
the  river,  or  the  discharges  of  typhoid  fever,  and  assuming  (whieh  is  a 
frequent  pathological  opinion)  that  the  respective  contagia  of  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera  are  living  germs,  would  those  germs  be  alive  seven  miles 
down  ?  It  is  not  a  question  whether  a  chemist  would  find  out  the  organic 
matter  so  much  as  it  is  a  question  whether  those  particular  molecules 
would  still  have  their  property  seven  miles  down.  I  cannot  say  they 
would  not.' 

Mr.  Simon  is  asked  if  the  disease  might  not  he  produced 
from  any  other  cause,  and  answers  that  you  could  not  get 
hydatids  except  from  eggs  any  more  than  chickens.  Again, 
he  is  asked  whether,  if  a  chemist  could  not  discover  the 
existence  of  sewage,  it  wo«Id  not  he  presumptive  evidence  that 
none  existed  ?  To  which  he  answers  that  such  a  principle  is 
not  a  safe  one  to  adopt,  and  he  very  pertinently  continues,  *I 
think  even  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  proper  decent 
taete  of  the  people.  ...  As  a  matter  of  taste  people  would 
rather  not  drink  water  into  which  sewage  has  been  discharged.' 

But  opinions  even  of  such  authorities  as  those  above  named 
are  of  comparatively  small  value  compared  with  the  result  of 
actual  experiments,  and  such  have  been  unconsciously  made 
on  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It 
has  been  proved  that  in  the  old  epidemics  of  cholera  in  London 
the  disease  spread  remarkably  over  those  districts  supplied  with 
foul  water.  Between  the  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854,  one  of 
the  two  companies  which  supply  the  south  of  London  had 
drawn  its  water  from  a  higher  point  up  the  river,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  its  customers  was  the  result;  but 
the  diminution  of  mortality  was  observed  exclusively  in  those 
houses  which  had  obtained  the  benefit  of  purer  water,  whereas 
the  houses  supplied  by  the  unreformed  water  company  still 
suffered  remarkably. 

Then  came  the  epidemic  of  1866,  when  the  area  of  intense 
cholera  was  almost  exactly  the  area  of  a  water  supply  drawn 
from  a  foul  part  of  the  River  Lea,  which  indeed  was  but  an 
open  cesspool  receiving  the  sewage  of  the  large  population  of 
Old  Ford,  Bow,  part  of  Bromley,  and  part  of  Mile  End.  Mr. 
Netton  Badcliffe,  in  his  report  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  says — 

Into  the  Biver  Lea  cesspool  and  oanal,  at  Bow  Bridge,  about  600  yards 
below  the  northern  uncovered  reservoir,  were  poured  on  the  26th  and  27tli 
June,  1866,  as  shown  in  a  previous  section,  the  discharges  of  the  first  two 
patients  who  died  of  epidemic  cholera  in  the  east  districts.    At  the  time 
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the  temperatnre  wa^  excessive,  and  it  promoted  in  the  highest  degree 
putrefactive  changes  in  the  canal,  which  was  in  a  peculiarly  foul  state  from 
want  of  flushing.  .  .  .  Moreover  it  is  not  to  he  rorgotten  that  the  sewage 
from  the  liouse  in  Archibald  Street,  in  which  a  death  from  choleraic 
diarrhoea  occurred  on  the  12th  June,  would  pass  into  the  Lea  at  a  point 
about  200  feet  distant  from  the  nortlicm  uncovered  reservoir. 

Water  of  course  is  but  one  mode  of  communicating  cholera. 
If  the  excrementitious  matter  were  thrown  on  to  a  road  or 
street  during  dry  weather,  the  dust  therefrom  conveyed  by  the 
wind  would  be  highly  dangerous;  but  none  the  less  is  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  keep  such  infectious  matter  from  potable 
water,  considering  that  the  surest  method  of  infection  is  to 
convey  infected  matter  from  the  bowels  of  a  patient  to  the 
mouth  or  air  passages  of  the  healthy,  and  that  is  done  by 
means  of  water  or  air  alike.  The  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  polluted  water  is  shown  in  a  report  by 
Mr.  Simon  on  the  cholera  epidemics  of  London  in  1849  and 
1854.  A  large  mortality  had  been  observed  in  nine  districts, 
viz.,  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Olave's,  St.  George's,  Southwark  in 
Bermondsey,  Newington,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Gamberweil, 
and  Botherhithe.  The  circumstances  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  were  remarkably  alike,  but  the  one  varying  con- 
dition was  the  quality  of  their  water,  which  was  supplied  by 
two  competing  companies — one  the  Southwark  and  VauxhaU 
Company,  then  deriving  its  supply  from  the  Thames  at  Bat- 
tersea ;  the  other  the  Lambeth  Company,  drawing  its  water 
from  the  Thames  at  Ditton.  The  investigated  districts  con- 
tained in  1854  about  half  a  million  inhabitants ;  25,000  houses 
took  their  water  from  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  nearly 
40,000  from  the  Southwark  and  VauxhaU  Company. 

In  tlie  24,854  honses  supplied  by  the  Lamheth  Company,  oompriBing  a 
population  of  about  166,906  persons,  there  occurred  611  cliolera  deatha, 
being  at  the  rate  of  87  to  every  10,000  living.  In  the  89,726  honaeA 
supplied  by  the  Southwai'k  and  VauxhaU  Company,  oomprisinff  a  popula- 
tion of  about  268,171  persons,  there  occurred  8,476  deaths,  being  at  the 
rate  of  180  to  every  10,000  living.  Tlie  population  drinking  dirty  voter 
accordingly  appears  to  have  suffered  8}  times  as  much  mortality  cia  ik^ 
population  drinking  other  water. 

But  the  death  registers  of  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  have 
been  analyzed  as  well  as  those  of  1858-4,  and  further  con- 
iurmatory  evidence  has  been  drawn  therefrom.  The  Lambetih 
Company  in  1848-9  was  drawing  fouler  water  than  that  of 
the  Southwark  and  VauxhaU  in  1854.  We  have  stated  that 
the  drinkers  of  the  Lambeth  Company's  water  lost  611 
persons  in  1853-4 ;  but  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  the  deaths 
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amongst  a  smaller  population  were  1925,  so  that,  as  in  the 
epidemic  1853-4,  it  suffered  not  a  third  as  much  as  its  neigh- 
bours :  it  was  further  shown  that  it  suffered  not  a  third  as 
much  as  at  the  time  of  its  unreformed  water  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  population,  the  increase  of 
water-closets,  &c.,  rendered  the  water  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  Company,  impure  in  1848-9,  absolutely  revolting  in 
1853  and  1854.  Accordingly  its  customers  suffered  3470 
deaths  in  1853  and  1854,  while  in  1848-9  they  lost  2880  for 
as  many  of  the  same  houses  as  were  then  existing.  '  And 
what  was  the  only  discoverable  difference  of  condition 
between  these  two  populations?  The  one  had  improved 
its  water  supply  to  comparative  excellence ;  the  other  drank 
from  even  a  filthier  source  than  before,'  says  the  Beport. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  much  commoner  complaint  than  cholera,  and 
observations  of  precisely  the  same  kind  have  been  made  as 
regards  the  relation  of  this  disease  to  foul  water. 

The  opportunities  for  watching  so  great  an  experiment  as 
the  comparative  poisoning  of  a  population  of  half  a  million 
have  been  few.  Had  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act  of  1852 
existed  before  1848  how  many  thousand  lives  would  have 
been  saved !  But  boards  of  directors  have  but  a  single  eye, 
and  that  is  bent  upon  dividends.  The  chairman  of  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company  protested  against  the 
useless  expense  of  seeking  for  better  water  higher  up  the 
river,  declaring  that  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  Battersea 
was  '  inferior  in  no  appreciable  degree  to  the  stream  in  any 
part  of  its  course.' 

The  examples  of  populations  and  inmates  of  large  institu- 
tions suffering  from  cholera  through  a  foul  water  supply  are 
very  numerous,  and  instances  of  the  inmates  of  institutions 
being  preserved  from  the  disease  whilst -in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  are  not  unfrequently  traced  to  their  drinking  water 
from  a  pure  source,  while  their  suffering  neighbours  are  the 
-victims  of  water  companies.  Sundry  intense  outbursts  of 
cholera  have  also  been  traced  to  the  foul  water  of  a  pump, 
bat  as  all  metropolitan  pumps  have  been  abolished,  we  need 
give  no  instances. 

Previous  to  the  year  1851  the  people  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  drank  the  polluted  water  of  the  Irwell  and  water  from 
shallow,  polluted  wells.  In  the  year  1851  pure  water  was 
introduced,  and  the  effect  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
the  four  cholera  visitations  copied  from  the  Sixth  Beport  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Domestic  Water  Supply  of  Great 
Britain. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CHOLERA  IN  MANCHESTER  &  SALFORD. 


Polluted  water  period. 

Pore  water  period. 

Year  of  cholera  visitation 

1832 

1849 

1854 

1866 

Total  mortality  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford 

1    890 

1115 

50 

88 

Remarkable  instances  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  by  the 
water  of  wells  are  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  medical 
writings.  Thus  Dr.  John  Sutherland,  in  a  report  on  the 
epidemic  cholera  of  1848  and  1849,  gives  the  details  of  a 
violent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Hope  Street,  Salford.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  the  street  were  supplied  with  water  drawn 
from  a  shallow  well  into  which  leaked  a  sewer.  The  bedding 
of  some  cholera  patients  had  been  washed,  and  the  water 
thrown  into  the  defective  sewer.  The  remaining  houses  drew 
their  water  from  unpolluted  wells  or  waterworks.  The  pollated 
pump-water  was  used  in  thirty,  and  the  purer  water  m  sixty, 
houses.  In  the  former  there  were  twenty-six  attacks  of 
cholera  and  twenty-five  deaths,  and  in  the  latter  not  even  a 
case  of  the  disease. 

Previous  to  1847  Glasgow  was  supplied  with  water  drawn 
from  the  polluted  Clyde.  In  the  year  1859  the  pure  water 
from  Loch  Katrine  was  brought  to  the  city,  and  the  results 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  report  above  quoted. 

MORTALITY  FROM  CHOLERA  IN  GLASGOW. 


Polluted  water  period. 

Pure  water  period. 

Year  of  cholera  epidemic 

1832 

1849 

1854 

1866 

Total  mortality  in  Glasgow 
Mortality  per  10,000      . . . 

2842 
140 

8772 
106 

8886 
119 

68 
1.6 

In  1849  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Salisbnxy. 
The  water  supply  was  as  bad  as  could  well  be,  and  the 
mortality  was  great.  In  1864  a  new  water  supply  from  a 
well  sunk  deep  into  the  chalk  was  brought  into  toe  dty.    In 
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that  year  the  cholera  again  mode  its  appearance.  There 
were  fifteen  deaths,  and  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  these 
fatal  cases  occurred  in  houses  unprovided  with  the  new  water. 
In  the  next  cholera  epidemic  there  was  only  one  case  in 
Salisbury,  and  that  an  imported  one. 

Cholera  is  by  no  means  the  only  disease  that  is  apt  to  be 
conveyed  by  water.  Typhoid  fever  is,  of  all  diseases,  the 
most  commonly  traced  to  this  source,  though  sundry  other 
maladies  are  doubtless  similarly  conveyed,  especially  dysentery 
and  various  forms  of  diarrhoea  especially  fatal  to  children. 
Out  of  a  population  of  22,712,000  in  England  and  Wales, 
typhoid  fever  is  said  to  slay  15,000  persons  annually,  and  so 
invariably  is  an  epidemic  traced  (when  traceable)  to  some 
form  of  pollution  in  water  or  milk  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  caU  it  *  filth  fever.' 

The  MiUbank  prison  was  for  a  series  of  years  remark- 
ably unhealthy.  Epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery,  &c.,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Out  of  880 
convicts  there  were  at  one  time  500  sick.  The  opinions  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Dr.  Boget,  Dr.  Latham,  and  others  were  taken.  They 
ascribed  the  diseases  to  low  diet,  depressing  circumstances, 
defective  ventilation,  &c.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  desired 
to  report  on  the  ventilation,  Faraday  was  employed  to  dis- 
infect the  wards.  The  three  epidemics  of  cholera — those  of 
1882,  1849,  and  1853-5 — were  very  fatal  in  the  prison.  In 
the  epidemic  of  1866  the  convicts  entirely  escaped.  Indeed 
after  the  year  1854  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  prisoners ;  typhoid  fever  had  become 
extinct.  What  was  the  obvious  cause  of  this  sudden  and 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  prisoners  ? 

Previous  to  the  year  1854  the  drinking  water  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Thames,  which  flowed  past  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  In  the  year  1854,  on  the  10th  August,  the  water 
supply  was  changed,  and  water  was  pumped  from  the  artesian 
well  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  change  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  cholera  epidemic,  and  six  days  afterwards  the 
cholera  suddenly  ceased.  For  nineteen  subsequent  years 
there  have  been  only  three  deaths  from  typhoid,  and  one 
death  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  disappearance  of 
typhoid  coincides  exactly  with  the  disuse  of  Thames  water. 

Surgeon-Major  A.  C.  C.  De  Eenzy  gave  a  full  report  of  the 
above  remarkable  facts  in  *  The  Lancet  *  of  the  8th  June,  1872, 
with  elaborate  tables.     With  regard  to  Millbank  Prison,  he 
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The  history  of  the  institution  in  the  last  fifty  years  may  he  rof^anled  as 
a  great  physiological  investigation,  in  which  the  efiects  of  filtered  Thames 
water  upon  the  human  constitution  have  been  determined  with  almost 
the  precision  of  a  chemical  experiment. 

This  able  man  believes  that  the  sanitary  history  of  this 
prison  shows  that  typhoid  fever  can  be  extirpated,  and  that 
the  extinction  of  one  class  of  zymotic  diseases  is  not  neces- 
Rarily  followed  by  zymotic  diseases  of  a  different  class,  as  has 
been  supposed ;  for  it  has  thas  been  shown  that  a  commnnify 
can  be  protected  against  every  kind  of  zymotic  disease  ;  that 
the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  ascribed  to  locality, 
malai'ia,  heat,  cold,  variations  of  temperature,  &c.,  mignt 
be  removed  by  a  disuse  of  impure  water;  and  'that  as  it 
required  long  years  of  observation  to  establish  the  noxious 
influence  of  Thames  water  in  Millbank,  even  when  well 
filtered,  under  conditions  very  favourable  for  detection,  we 
should  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  opinion  based  on  the 
results  of  chemical  analysis,  that  the  use  of  that  water  by 
the  population  of  London  is  free  from  danger.' 

The  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  F.B.S.,  the  eminent  Professor 
of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley, 
made  a  list  of  diseases  communicable  by  water,  but  not  solely 
thus  communicable.  He  collected  twenty-three  instances  of 
local  outbreaks  of  severe  typhoid  fever.  He  seems  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  typhoid  fever  can  only  be  communicated 
by  typhoid  sewage,  and  not  by  simple  sewage.  It  is  probable 
that  a  consensus  of  scientific  men  would  now  agree  that 
typhoid  fever,  as  indeed  every  other  kind  of  specific  fever,  can 
only  arise  from  the  germs  of  the  same  disease,  just  as  oats 
can  only  spring  from  seed  oats,  not  from  favourable  soil  and 
weather,  nor  from  wheat. 

Dr.  William  Budd,  F.B.S.,  in  a  monograph  entitled 
*  Typhoid  Fever :  its  Nature,  Mode  of  Spread,  and  Preven- 
tion,' relates  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  iu 
Bichmond  Terrace,  Clifton.  This  terrace  consisted  of  thirty- 
four  houses  of  an  upper  class  of  societv.  Thirteen  of  them 
drew  then:  drinking  water  from  a  pump Vhich  was  discovered 
to  be  tainted  with  sewage  towards  the  end  of  September. 
Early  in  October  typhoid  fever  broke  out  at  once  in  M  the 
thirteen  houses  in  which  the  'poisoned  water  had  been  drunk. 
Other  families  living  in  the  terrace,  but  not  drinking  the 
water,  escaped  the  fever.  There  were  two  girls'  schools  in  the 
terrace-^one  which  did  not  drink  the  water  did  not  have  a 
single  case  of  fever ;  in  the  other,  the  mistress,  six  pupils,  and 
two  maids  were  all  attacked  by  it.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is 
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obvious  that  the  poison  was  highly  conceutrated.  There  is, 
of  coarse,  no  possibility  of  determining  how  much  dilution  is 
necessary  to  render  the  poison  inoperative — in  other  words, 
how  large  a  dose  is  required  to  produce  the  specific  fever; 
moreover,  it  is  well-known  that  different  individuals  show 
singular  variations  of  susceptibility.  A.  will  take  the  fever 
from  a  very  minute  dose  and  succumb  to  the  disease,  or  he 
will  have  it  mildly,  and  yet  his  excretions  may  fatally  poison 
others ;  or  being  in  vigorous  health  and  not  in  depressing  cii- 
camstances  caused  by  fatigue,  dissipation,  anxiety,  &c.,  may 
resist  the  effects  of  a  considerable  dose :  whereas  B.  may  be 
entirely  unsusceptible  to  the  disease  from  some  peculiarity  in 
his  constitution,  or  perhaps  years  afterwards  he  may  succumb 
to  it.  How,  except  by  such  strange  differences  in  constitution, 
can  we  account  for  the  extraordinary  escapes  of  some  indivi- 
duals in  the  midst  of  dangers  fatal  to  their  companions  ? 

To  come  to  the  more  specific  question  of  the  water  supplied 
to  the  metropolis;  sundry  objections  to  the  Thames  water 
have  been  made,  especially  by  the  report  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health  of  1860,  the  two  scientific  members  of  which 
were  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  and  Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith. 
They  decided  that  the  Thames  water  was  inferior  to  the 
average  quality  of  waters  supplied  to  towns,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  excess  of  hardness,  and  that  it  contained  an  excess  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  hardness  rendered  the 
water  unfit  for  cleansing  purposes,  occasioning  a  great  waste 
of  tea  and  of  soap.  This  latter  peculiarity  is  unfortunate,  in- 
asmuch as  London,  owing  chiefly  to  the  vast  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal,  is  about  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  world. 
The  committee  condemned  the  practice  of  intermittent  dis- 
tribution of  water,  whereby  it  was  retained  in  butts,  cisterns, 
tubs,  pitchers,  &c.,  imbibing  impurity  for  hours  from  close 
crowded  and  unhealthy  rooms.  They  decided  ihat  the  use 
of  soft  water  would  alone  effect  a  saving  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  money  expended  at  present  in  the  water  supply, 
and  the  saving  of  tea  at  one-third.  Finally,  they  recom- 
mended {thirty  years  ago  ! )  that  *  The  Thames  water,  and 
other  water  of  like  quality  as  to  hardness  should  be  as  early 
as  practicable  abandoned.'  Another  pregnant  observation 
made  by  them  is  this,  *  The  diverting  of  the  sewage  of  the 
various  towns  entirely  from  the  Thames  would  be  attended 
with  80  much  difficulty  that  the  project  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.'  Yet  this  has  been  attempted  and  has  egre- 
gioosly  failed,  as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

In  1856  the  Government  directed  Professor  A.  W.  Hofman, 
KG.  cxun.  11 
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F.B.Sm  and  Mr.  Lindsey  Blyth,  to  make  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  water  drawn  from  the  higher  sources :  they  reported 
that  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  of  organic  matter. 
In  the  year  1857  a  report  was  made  on  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  water,  when  it  was  announced  that '  the 
metropolis  is  still  supplied  with  water  containing  considerable 
numbers  of  living  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  and 
which  are  not  present  in  the  purer  waters,  as,  for  example, 
that  supplied  by  the  Flumstead,  Woolwich,  and  Charlton 
Company,'  from  a  deep  well  in  the  chalk. 

The  next  inquiry  was  in  March,  1866,  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  number  of  persons  whose  sewage  daily  finds  its  way 
into  the  water  from  which  London  principally  draws  its  supply 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  process  of  03ddation  is 
supposed  to  go  on  as  the  sewage  travels  downwards,  but  Sir 
B.  Brodio  asserts  that  if  sewage  enters  the  river  at  Oxford 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  its  arriving  at  Hampton  free  from 
that  matter;  hence  a  Londoner  may  imbibe  it.  River  water 
thus  poisoned  is  like  well  water  similarly  tainted,  and  may 
long  be  drank  without  apparent  mischief,  but  suddenly  it  may 
become  dangerous  from  a  particular  taint. 

The  Biver  Lea  is  polluted  from  its  source  near  Luton,  a  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants,  with  1500  water  closets  discharging 
their  contents  into  the  stream  from  which  much  of  the  London 
water  is  taken.  Besides  this,  an  immense  amount  of  the  refuse 
of  straw-plaiting  is  discharged  into  the  stream.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  towns,  such  as  Hattield  and  Welwyn. 
The  sewage  of  7000  persons  at  Hertford  is  treated  with  lime 
and  then  thrown  into  the  river,  but  its  polluting  power  is 
only  to  a  slight  extent  diminished.  Ware  is  a  town  of  about 
GOOO  people,  with  220  water-closets,  which  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  river.  Bishop  Stortford,  a  town  of  5000  in- 
habitants, contains  300  water-closets  which  drain  into  the 
river ;  in  addition,  the  towns  of  Hoddeston,  Broxboume, 
Cheshunt,  Waltham  Abbey,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Enfield  High- 
way discharge  sewage  into  the  Lea.  Still  it  is  said  that  the 
water  of  this  river  is  less  polluted  than  that  of  the  Thames 
above  Hampton. 

In  1867  a  commission  was  again  issued,  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond.  They  gave  the  follo\ving  summary  of 
their  conclusions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water — 

'riiat  there  is  no  evidence  to  believe  that  the  water  now  snpplied  by  the 
oompanies  is  not  generally  good  and  wholesome. 

That  for  drinking  porpoeeB  the  hardness  of  the  Thames  water  ib  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  health. 
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That  perfect  filtration  is  highly  essential  to  tho  good  quality  of  the  water 
filipplied ;  that  thlB  process  is  at  present  in  many  cases  very  imperfectly 
performed. 

That  when  efficient  measures  are  adopted  for  excluding  the  sewage  and 
other  pollutions  from  tlie  Thannes  cmd  the  Lea  and  their  tributaries,  a/nd 
for  ensuring  perfect  filtration,  water  taken  from  the  present  sources  will 
be  perfectly  wholesome  annd  of  suitable  quality  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis. 

This  final  decision  begs  the  whole  question.  The  report 
might  have  been  summed  up  as  follows :  '  That  there  is  no 
harm  to  health  in  hard  water,  and  when  sewage  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  river  the  water  will  be  good  and  wholesome.' 
Sorely  this  is  a  truism  which  might  have  been  arrived  at  with- 
out a  royal  commission. 

Water,  with  even  an  appreciable  amount  of  sewage  in  it,  may 
be,  if  not  generally  good  and  wholesome,  at  least  generally  in- 
nocuous ;  but,  in  dealing  with  interests  so  vast  as  those  involv- 
ing the  health  of  large  communities,  we  must  take  account  of 
exceptional  circumstances,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  people  may 
go  on  drinking  water  tainted  with  sewage  for  years  with  more 
or  less  impunity,  till  suddenly  the  sewage  itself  is  tainted  by 
the  specific  poison  of  some  zymotic  disease  and  becomes  a 
deadly  poison.  The  interception  of  all  sewage  from  the 
Thames  and  Lea  would  indeed  be  a  gigantic  undertaking, 
£ar  exceeding  an  entire  change  of  the  sources  of  our  water 
supply. 

In  the  commission  mentioned  above,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  microscopical  evidence  was  not  called 
for,  and  here  was  an  immense  error.  Chemistry  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  eminent  chemists,  such  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
to  be  most  inefficient  as  a  means  of  testing  the  wholesomeness 
of  water.  A  chemist  may  detect  the  existence  of  albumen, 
for  example,  in  drinking  water,  but  how  is  he  to  know 
whether  the  albumen  comes  from  a  bean,  or  from  the  dejections 
of  a  dysenteric  patient  ?  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
there  is  no  possibiUty  of  detecting  the  peculiar  virus  of  these 
symotic  diseases,  either  by  chemistry  or  the  microscope ;  the 
truth  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiments  involving  the 
lives  of  human  beings.  But  the  microscope  is  far  superior  to 
chemistry  in  detecting  the  presence  of  sewage  in  water ;  for  by 
this  mstrument  is  shown  the  presence  of  numerous  infusorial 
animalcula,  the  imdigested  fibres  of  muscular  tissue,  and 
the  like. 

The  hardness  of  the  London  water  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair  has  made 
some  practical  observations  on  this  matter.    He  constitutes 
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himself  the  mouthpiece  of  that  useful  body  the  washerwomen. 
He  says,  *  in  the  case  of  a  dozen  shirts,  aU  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  grower,  the  cotton  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  seamstress,  may  be  represented  at  72s.,  but  the  washer* 
woman's  interest  in  that  dozen  shirts  is  117s.  In  other  words, 
the  washerwoman  derives  her  profit  from  the  dozen  shirts  by 
washing  three  per  week  for  a  period  of  three  years,  so  that  her 
profit  during  that  time  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  the  interests 
combined.'  It  is  most  important,  then,  to  secure  an  im- 
mense economy  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Dr.  Robert  Angus  Smith,  F.B.S.,  examined  the  Thames 
water,  and  states  that  that  the  impurity  below  Beading  was 
very  marked  indeed,  and  all  the  way  down  to  London. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  the  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  that  a  large  running  river  will,  so  to  speak,  digest  a 
large  quantity  of  sewage  on  its  course ;  that  a  piece  of  ordure 
dropped  into  the  river,  say  at  Pangbourne,  will  be  oxidized, 
chemically  decomposed,  and  absorbed  by  growing  plants  and 
insects  before  it  reaches  Beading.  Doubtless  such  is  the  ease 
in  course  of  time.  If  all  the  ordure  of  London  were  thrown 
into  the  streets,  and  the  corpses  as  well,  the  natural  processes 
of  decomposition  would  dispose  of  the  offensive  matter,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  process  would  be  horribly  slow,  and 
would  be  constantly  going  on  by  additions  of  fresh  matter. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  sewer  river  from  which 
Londoners  drink.  The  highly  scientific  men  who  examined 
the  river  and  tested  its  purity  before  drawing  up  the  sixth 
report  on  the  *  Domestic  Water  Supply  of  Great  Britain ' 
made  a  thorough  research  in  this  matter,  and  they  say  that 

The  analytical  results  show  that  even  under  very  favourable  circnm- 
fitances,  the  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  was  exceedingly 
small.  So  minute  indeed  that,  even  assuming  it  to  go  ou  at  the  same 
rate  by  night  and  day,  in  sunshine  aud  gloom,  it  would  require  alike  flow 
of  seventy  miles  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  Thames 
after  its  junction  with  the  Keunet  We  know  however  that  the  removal 
of  organic  matter  from  the  water,  would  go  on  much  more  slowly  in  the 
shade,  and  would  be  almost  arrested  during  the  night ;  bo  that  it  would 
therefore  be  incorrect  to  assmno  that  the  river  would  clear  itself  of  ozganio 
matter  by  a  flow  of  seventy  miles. 

Very  ingenious  experiments  were  conducted  by  Dr,  Frankland 
before  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  One  volume  of  filtered 
London  sewage  was  mixed  with  nine  volumes  of  water,  then 
well  agitated  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  every  day 
by  being  syphoned  in  a  slender  stream  from  one  vesael  to 
another,  falling  each  time  through  three  feet  of  air.    The 
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mixture  was  analyzed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  careful 
notes  being  taken  of  the  temperature  and  all  attendant  circum- 
stances. A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  fresh 
human  urine,  and  the  deep  chalk  well  water  of  the  Kent  Water 
Company,  and  the  results  showed  that  the  mixture  was  even 
more  permanent  and  indestructible.  *  Flowing  at  the  rate  of 
only  one  mile  per  hour  in  a  river,  the  mixture  would  travel 
over  264  miles  before  it  would  lose  by  oxidation  7  per  cent. 
of  its  organic  constituents.' 

After  a  series  of  elaborate  and  careful  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  every  precaution  against  error,  and  detailed  at 
great  length  in  the  sixth  report  above  referred  to,  the  com- 
missioners observe  that  *  it  will  be  safe  to  infer,  however,  from 
the  above  results,  that  there  is  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom 
long  enough  to  effect  the  destruction  of  sewage  by  oxidation.' 

The  same  results  had  been  arrived  at  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who 
says  that  it  is  '  simply  impossible  that  the  oxidizing  power 
acting  on  sewage  running  in  mixture  with  water  over  a  distance 
of  any  length,  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  noxious  quality. 
An  enormous  amount  of  the  grosser  particles  are  deposited 
in  pools  and  in  slowly  flowing  streams,  but  abominations  in 
solution  are  unaffected;  moreover,  when  a  flood  comes,  a 
vast  mass  of  putrefying  matter  is  swept  onwards.  Doubtless 
much  of  the  filth  is  consumed  by  the  millions  of  animalcules, 
vibrios,  bacteria,  &c.,  which  swarm  in  rivers  infected  by  sewage; 
but  some  of  these  are  highly  dangerous  to  life,  by  originating 
fatal  diarrhoea,  and  are  probably  the  fertile  cause  of  autumnal 
diarrhoea  or  English  cholera.  No  filter  yet  invented  would 
arrest  the  eggs  of  these  animalcules. 

While  retaining  the  Thames  sewer  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
potable  water,  the  only  remedy  which  has  been  partially 
carried  out  is  the  formation  of  what  are  called  sewage  farms. 
A  tract  of  land  is  set  apart  to  which  the  sewage  is  directed, 
and  rye  grass  and  other  rapidly  growing  plants  are  here 
abundantly  fed  by  the  liquid  manure  from  the  towns,  while  the 
effluent  water,  having  deposited  the  bulk  of  its  impurities, 
flows  into  the  river  further  down.  This  system,  only 
partially  successful  at  present,  is  obviously  but  a  make- 
shift. The  population  of  the  town  increases,  more  and 
more  filth  is  poured  on  to  a  limited  amount  of  land,  and 
in  large  centres  of  population,  in  proportion  as  the  land  is 
more  expensive  and  consequently  limited,  the  effluent  water 
is  rendered  more  impure  year  by  year ;  and  after  a  while  the 
town  is  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty  as  it  was  when  it  com- 
menced the  sewage  farm,  which  in  the  best  of  times  inevitably 
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is  liable  in  storms  to  have  its  operations  deranged,  and  to 
vomit  into  the  river  a  mass  of  filth,  besides  being  frequently 
water-logged. 

This  state  of  things  varies  of  course  according  to  circum- 
stances.   A  friend  of  mine,  having  built  a  house  on  a  barren, 
sandy  hill,  turned  his  liquid  manure  on  to  a  garden  rescued 
from  a  sandy  field,  and  it  has  become  marvellously  fertile. 
Certain  small  towns  have  done  the  same,  but  this  is  because 
the  dry,  sandy  soil  required  both  water  and  manure.    How 
many  soils  require,  or  can  bear,  this  treatment  ?    How  can 
every  city  have  at  its  disposal  a  large  tract  of  thirsty  soil? 
With  the  water  carriage  system  a  pound  of  effete  matter 
becomes  about  20  lbs.  of  liquid  manure.     The  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  effete  matter  is  thus  increased  twenty-fold,  besides 
the  fact  that  its  'fertility  is  diminished  so  that  farmers  '  will 
not  look  at  it.*     This  difficulty  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thames  at  this  present  moment,  a  full  account  of 
which  appeared  in  *  The  Daily  News  '  of  September  30,  1879. 
The  law  is    clear ;    no    town,   under    heavy    accumulatiye 
penalties,  is  allowed  to  throw  its  sewage  into  the  Thames, 
and  yet  large  towns  do  at  this  moment  thus  dispose  of  their 
sewage  and — horrible  dictu — our  drinking  water  flows  over  a 
bed  of  this  filth. 

The  fact  is,  that  with  the  water  carriage  system  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  rivers  pure.  Water  must  flow  some- 
where, and  it  naturally  gravitates  to  the  rivers ;  either  we 
must  adopt  some  other  system  than  that  of  the  water-closet, 
or  seek  for  other  sources  of  drinking  water.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  could  do  both ;  at  present  we  simply  transfer  the  ordnw 
from  the  house  where  it  is  offensive  to  the  river,  and  then, 
much  diluted,  imbibe  it  in  our  drinking  water. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  sold  the  right  to  draw  water  from , 
the  Thames  to  the  London  Water  Companies  for  about  £6,000 
a  year,  subsequently  increased  to  £10,000,  and  the  towns 
were  forbidden  to  foul  the  river  with  their  sewage  under  a 
penalty  of  £100  a  day.  Ivingston  soon  found  within  its  own 
parish  a  sandy  piece  of  ground  at  Ham.  The  people  about 
Ham  of  course  resisted  strenuously  the  proposed  infliction» 
and  won  their  cause,  the  ratepayers  of  Kingston  having  to  pay 
£900  law  expenses  for  their  endeavours  to  comply  with  me  IftV* 
Bichmond  endeavoured  to  obey  the  law.  Aiter  an  expoD- 
diture  of  £20,000  in  leading  its  sewers  into  the  Thamea  it 
was  forbidden  to  use  them;  then  it  found  a  spot  between 
Wimbledon  and  Maldon  for  a  sewage  farm,  and  i^ler  iniid> 
expense  was  beaten  off.    Kingston  made  another  efforti  did 
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purchased  a  hnndred  acres  between  Walton  and  Molesey  for 
the  use  of  Snrbiton  and  Hampton  Wick;  but  again,  after  much 
expense,  it  was  beaten  off  by  objectors.  Richmond  was  then 
Bued  by  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  for  the  crime  of 
fouling  the  Thames.  It  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  doing 
otherwise,  but  it  was  fined.  The  penalty  was  paid,  and  the 
sewage  still  poisons  the  river.  The  town  then  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  get  part  of  the  Old  Deer  Park ;  then  to  pur- 
chase land  near  the  Hanworth  powder  mills,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Lastly,  it  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  to  suspend  for  a  certain  time,  the  action  of 
the  law.     Still  the  old  evil  remains. 

Kew,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Esher,  Heston,  and  Isleworth  have 
all  gone  to  heavy  expense  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
problem.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  proposed  that  Wimbledon 
and  other  increasing  suburbs  should  unite  to  convey  their 
sewage  to  Bagshot  Heath ;  but  the  people  and  landowners  of 
all  those  proposed  places  of  deposit  violently  object  to  be 
made  the  corpus  mle,  so  that  these  attempts  are  only  useful 
to  the  lawyers. 

The  Surbiton  Improvement  Commissioners  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  by 
which  all  the  places  in  the  Thames  Valley  should  be  formed 
into  a  joint  sewage  board  and  convey  their  sewage  out  to  sea. 
The  plan  was  deemed  too  costly  and  heroic  and  was  dropped. 
After  this  failure  the  Thames  Conservators  bestirred  them- 
selves, and  sought  to  recover  penalties  from  Hampton  Wick. 
The  Crown,  which  owns  most  of  the  land  there,  had  refused  land 
for  a  sewage  farm.  The  town  was  sued  for  £98,000.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  town  is  £11,000  a  year.  This  applica- 
tion caused  a  lively  commotion.  The  representatives  of  the 
town  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  form  a  joint 
board  of  the  places  between  Hampton  and  London.  The 
plan  was  opposed,  but  the  order  was  made,  and  the  struggle 
renewed  in  Parliament,  which  decided  on  a  joint  sewage  Board 
of  all  the  places  between  Hampton  and  London  (except 
Brentford  and  Twickenham).  The  Board  thus  constituted  in 
1877,  rules  over  forty-five  square  miles  of  territory,  within 
whieh  the  Local  Boards  are  relieved  of  their  penalties  con- 
cerning sewage.  The  penalties  of  1867  were  suspended  for 
three  years  from  Michaelmas  1877. 

The  Board  had  to  consider  twenty-three  alternative  plans. 
After  special  committees  had  deliberated  for  more  than  a 
year,  Colonel  Haywood's  plan  was  adopted,  but  Parliamentary 
sanction  was  required  to  take  land  compidsorily  and  assume 
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water  rights.  A  vast  intercepting  sewer  running  from  Barnes 
to  Moulsey  was  to  discbarge  its  contents  on  a  site  between 
Moulsey  and  Esber  on  an  area  of  910  acres.  Here  pumping 
engines  were  to  raise  tbe  sewage  into  tanks  of  deposit,  and 
tbo  effluent  fluid  was  to  be  deposited  on  land  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Of  course  the  neighbouring  landowners  vigorously 
opposed  the  scheme,  and  defeated  it  by  168  noes  to  146  ayes. 
In  a  few  more  montlis  the  period  of  immunity  from  penalties 
will  have  expired,  and  there  will  be  about  a  million  sterling 
of  fines  to  be  recovered  from  the  ratepayers.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  deadlock  caused  by  the  water  carriage  system, 
combined  with  the  Thames  as  a  source  of  supply  for  drinking 
water. 

Meantime  London  continues  to  be  served  with  a  diluted 
sewage  water,  and  the  only  consolation  we  are  afforded  is  that 
human  excrement  from  healthy  individuals  is  not  dangerous 
to  health  ;  but  numerous  hospitals  pour  the  contents  of  their 
sewers  into  the  Thames,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  sick 
scattered  about  in  so  vast  a  community.  London  boasts  of 
showing  a  low  death-rate,  which  is  by  no  means  a  reliable 
test,  seeing  the  enormous  influx  of  healthy  individuals  and 
the  drain  of  people  leaving  the  city  as  invalids  and  worn-out 
persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  that  the  offspring  of  Londoners 
arc  physically  deteriorated.  As  a  rule,  all  the  police  are  men 
from  the  country ;  so  are  all  the  warehousemen  and  all  re- 
quired for  heavy  work  —  their  sons  are  invariably  unfit 
physically  for  their  fathers'  places.  But  latterly  men  have 
not  been  so  confident  in  their  assertions  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  this  diluted  sewage  water ;  for  in  the  weekly  return  of 
the  Registrar  General  ending  July  20,  1878,  will  be  found 
the  following  significant  words — 

Tlie  high  mortality  of  the  week  is  due  to  diarrhoea,  whioh  beoomes 
fatal  in  London  when  the  temperature  of  the  Thames  rises  much  above 
60  de^ees.  Thus  the  Thames'  temperature,  which  had  been  60  degrees, 
rose  in  the  last  week  of  June  to  65  degrees ;  in  the  three  following  weeks 
it  was  68,  66,  and  67  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  weekly  deaths  firom 
diarrhoea  and  simple  cholera,  which  had  been  28,  rose  to.  78, 156,  866| 
and  849  in  the  corresponding  weeks.  The  deaths  from  diarrhcBa  m 
differently  distributed  in  the  fields  of  the  water  companies.  Thus  the 
deaths  in  tlie  last  four  weeks  were  786  in  the  district  supplied  witii 
Thames  and  Lea  waters,  whereas  the  deaths  in  the  district  supplied  with 
water  drawn  from  the  chalk  by  the  Kent  Company  were  19.  Oat  of  the 
same  population  the  deaths  in  the  former  were  to  the  deaths  in  the  latter 
as  three  to  one. 

Comment  on  this  pregnant  quotation  is  mmeoessary.    I 
will,  however,  venture  to  add  another  of  more  general  appK- 
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cation.  The  deaths  throughout  the  country  from  diphtheria, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea  have  markedly  increased, 
especially  amongst  the  higher  classes,  since  the  water-closet 
system  has  been  in  vogue,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

Deaths  per  million  : — mean  of  five  years,  1838-42,  298 ;  mean  of  five 
years  1847-52,  1,669  (including  cholera  epidemic  1849) ;  mean  of  five 
years  1862-56,  1,249  (including  cholera  epidemic  1854)  ;  mean  of  five 
years  1867-61, 1,192 ;  mean  of  five  years  1862-66,  1,246  (partial  cholera 
epidemic  1866) ;  mean  of  five  years  1867-71, 1,282. 

These  figures  are  also  taken  from  the  Segistrar  General's 
returns.  In  the  period  1888-42  the  number  of  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever  was  63,000 ;  from  1857-61  it  increased  to 
74,425,  and  from  1867-71  it  reached  112,963. 

I  do  not  give  these  figures  as  examples  of  mortality  from 
impure  water  alone ;  but  the  questions  of  the  water  carriage 
system  and  water  supply  are,  in  the  metropolis,  inextricably 
intermixed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  towns.  The 
purity  of  the  water,  I  repeat,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
point  in  the  great  question  of  the  water  supply,  but  there 
are  others  of  scarcely  less  importance,  such  as  the  mode  of 
delivery  and  the  sources  from  which  our  water  ought  to  be,  or 
might  be,  drawn. 

Under  the  present  intermittent  system,  where  the  water  is 
delivered  every  twenty-four  hours  into  a  cistern,  too  often  con- 
nected by  an  overflow  pipe  with  the  drains,  even  pure  water 
soon  becomes  contaminated,  as  water  has  a  remarkable 
facility  for  absorbing  gases,  while  Thames  water  becomes 
horrible,  depositing  a  foul  mud  and  rapidly  putrefying. 
Various  and  zealous  are  the  temperance  societies  through- 
out the  metropoHs,  and  they  expect  their  disciples  on  a  hot 
July  day  to  swallow  this  tepid  and  Iqathsome  stuff  instead  of 
a  frothing  tankard  of  beer  in  the  public-house.  If  the  latter 
had  for  its  rival  cold  spring  water  pumped  from  the  deep 
chalk  wells  there  would  be  a  much  better  hope  of  temperance. 
Indeed,  from  the  figures  above  stated,  no  conscientious  medical 
man  could  do  other  than  warn  people  from  most  of  the  London 
Companies  waters. 

The  water,  however,  is  perhaps  good  enough  for  washing 
the  streets,  and  this  might  or  ought  to  be  done  effectively 
under  a  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure.  That 
eminent  sanitarian,  Mr.  E.  Ghadwick,  G.B.,  has  shown 
the  loss  of  life  accruing  in  a  crowded  city  like  London 
from  the  filthy  and  slippery  state  of  the  streets.  He  shows, 
from  a  study  of  the  returns  of  the  Registrar  General,  that  the 
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number  of  people  killed  in  London  yearly  from  the  slippeiy 
condition  of  the  streets  as  200,  and  the  numbers  injiired  as 
2,000.    A  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure  w6Qld 
suffice  to  keep  the  streets  beautifully  clean,  as  indeed  they  are 
in  some  parts  abready;  and  precisely  the  same  kind  of  supply 
would  diminish  enormously  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire. 
The  golden  moments  for  extinguishing  a  newly  discovered 
fire  are  the  first  few  minutes.    About  twenty-four  minutes  on 
an  average  are  required  to  bring  water  m  London  in  contact 
with  a  newly  discovered  fire.  Under  a  system  of  high  pressure 
Mr.  Ghadwick  declares  that  only  a  tenth  of  that  tim^  would 
be  required  to  turn  water  on  the  flames ;  and  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  cities  always  in  advance  of  London,  where 
hydrants  delivering  high  pressure  water  are  used,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  is  a  two-thirds  less  loss  of  life  and 
property  than  in  London. 

After  giving  striking  statistical  tables  too  long  for  quotation, 
Mr.  Ghadwick  concludes  a  remarkable  paper  on  this  subject 
with  a  summing-up  which  we  cannot  resist  quoting,  lengthy 
as  it  is — 

It  follows,  strictly,  that  to  the  cleLay  of  le^i^slativo  remedies  as  respeotfl 
fires  must  be  ascribed  two  out  of  every  tlu-eo  personal  injuries,  two  out  of 
every  three  lives  sacrificed,  two  out  of  every  three  serious  fires ;  or  the 
cost  of  delay  for  a  session  is  20  persons  burned  alive,  115  persons  injured, 
and  140  serious  fires.  This  will  be  the  insurable  cost  of  delay  of  remedy 
on  that  head  for  the  last  session,  and  it  will  be  the  cost  of  every  Bession 
following.  Added  to  this  will  be  the  greater  proportion  of  200  persons 
killed  and  2,000  persons  injured  in  the  streets,  and  also  injuries  to  borsos 
and  vehicles.  Added  to  this  is  a  proved  waste  of  water  of  some  40,000,000 
of  gallons  daily,  and  a  waste  of  multiplied  useless  establishment  charges 
proved  the  amount  to  upwards  of  ^100,000  per  annum.  Such  is  the  waste 
of  life  and  property  (apart  from  injuries  to  health  irom  supplies  made 
impure  by  methods  of  distnbution)  that  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year, 
after  the  demonstrations  made  by  science  and  art  twenty  years  ago.  And 
in  addition  to  all  this  there  is  ascribed  a  waste  of  upwards  of  jC8,000,000 
incurred  for  separate  works  that  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the 
supphes  been  put  on  a  i)ublic  footing  as  recommended  and  as  was  adopted 
at  Manchester  and  other  towns. 

In  conclusion,  wo  may  remark  that,  long  as  our  article  is, 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  this  most  important  subject. 
Very  much  might  be  written  on  the  various  plans  suggested 
by  engineers  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  spring 
water,  or  with  pm*e  ram  water  collected  from  the  large  smrihces 
of  barren  tracts,  or  from  lakes  in  Wales  or  Westinoreland ; 
but  it  has  been  enough  for  the  present  to  show  the  nnutier- 
able  foulness  of  most  of  our  present  supply,  the  danger  of  the 
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actual  state  of  things,  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  the 
source  of  supply,  and  the  urgent  need  of  taking  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  necessity  of  life  out  of  the  hands  of  trading 
companies.  Humphrey  sandwith. 


Abt.  Vin. — The  General  Election  and  its  Results. 

It  is  long  smce  the  morning  papers  were  anticipated  with  such 
anxiety  and  opened  with  such  eagerness  as  on  the  first  day  of 
April  last.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  has  lent  a  certain  dra- 
matic element  to  the  ordinary  excitement  of  a  general  election. 
There  are  no  preliminary  returns  of  the  poll  such  as  in  the 
olden  times  used  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  ultimate  result. 
Attempts  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  ballot  boxes,  how- 
ever skilfally  made,  have  generally  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
and  misleading  that  very  slight  value  is  attached  to  the  con- 
jectural figures  sometimes  issued.  The  decision,  therefore, 
comes  as  a  surprise,  and  in  this  instance  the  uncertainty 
which  even  to  the  last  seemed  to  hang  around  the  prospects 
of  the  rival  parties  had  roused  public  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  tidings  of  the  first  day's  battle  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  excitement.  They  came  upon  the  majority 
of  both  parties  as  a  startling  shock,  as  stimulating  and  ex- 
hilarating on  the  one  side  as  it  was  dispiriting  and  ominous 
on  the  other,  and  both  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the 
struggles  which  were  yet  to  follow. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  here  the  story  of 
those  extraordinary  victories  which  revealed  the  deep  and 
wide-spread  impression  which  the  marvellous  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  produced.  In  January  last  we  wrote :  "Under 
the  standard  of  Mr.  Gladstone  a  decisive  Liberal  victory  is 
certain.  Under  any  other  leader  victory  at  all  is  doubtful,  and 
one  which  would  crush  the  hopes  of  the  party  of  reaction  all 
but  impossible.*  When  we  penned  these  words,  the  idea  of  a 
Liberal  majority  was  generally  treated  as  the  wildest  of 
dreams,  and  it  was  quietly  assumed  on  every  side  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  man  who  made  it  impossible.  Publicly  and 
priyately,  in  circles  of  professed  Liberals  as  well  as  in  Tory 
companies,  we  continually  heard  the  same  confident  assu- 
rances that  the  great  Liberal  chief  had  worn  out  his  powers 
and  sacrificed  his  reputation.  Beardless  boys,  who  have  yet  to 
win  their  spurs  in  political  life,  presumed  to  attempt  the  task  of 
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'  putting  down '  the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his  time. 
Those  of  us  who  never  lost  our  faith,  and  who  felt  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that 
faith,  had  to  bear  not  a  little  obloquy  at  the  time.    We 
can  smile  now — we  did  often  smile  during  that  first  fortnight 
in  April — at  the  imputations  of  recklessness,  wild  fanaticism, 
rash  disregard  to  the  true  interests  of  Liberalism,  which  were 
then  so  freely  launched   against  us.     Our  vindication  was 
complete,  as  first  the  English  boroughs  and  afterwards  the 
counties,  in  which  Toryism  was  supposed  to  have  impregnable 
fortresses,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Liberalism,  as  Wales  gave 
:in  all  but  unanimous  verdict  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  Scot- 
land emphasized  the  same  judgment  by  the  return  of  the 
Liberal  chief  for  Midlothian  as  the  leader  of  a  Scotch  majority 
so  overwhelming  as  to  indicate  the  extinction  of  Toryism  be- 
yond the  border,  while  the  papers  which  had  been  loudest  in 
I  he  depreciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the  first  to  hail  him 
(IS  the  hero  of  the  light  and  to  admit  that  he  had  dono  it  all. 
There  is  no  more  remarkable  feature  in  this  extraordinary 
[)olitical  revolution  than  the  manifest  inability  of  the  Tories  to 
accept  their  defeat  with  any  approach  to  equanimity.      In 
their  malignant  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  they  have  always 
fallen   into  the   common  error    of   mistaking  violence    for 
strength,  coarse  invective  for  eloquent  denunciation,  and  un- 
mannerly insolence  for  biting  sarcasm.    With  the  same  lack 
of  delicate  perception  they  now,  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  fancy 
that  a  fierce  bluster  may  conceal  their  actual  weakness,  and 
that  a  scornful  defiance  of  their  victorious  rivals  will  best 
exhibit  that  firm  and  resolute  spirit  with  which  the  strong  and 
righteous  man  ought  to  accept  a  temporary  reverse.    They  re- 
fuse to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  seem  to  believe  that  if  they 
only  put  on  the  airs  and  assume  the  tone  of  conquerors,  the 
world  may  before  long  come  to  accept  them  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, to  believe  that  they  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that 
theii'  defeat  at  the  polling  booth  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
due  to  some  combination  of  unhappy  accidents,  and  in  no  way 
expressive  of  the  true  mind  of  the  country  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  late  Government.     The  extent  of  the  disaster  oaght  to 
have  been  decisive  on  this  point.    If  the  scale  had  been  barely 
turned,  and  the  Liberal  party  been  returned  to  power  with  a 
narrow  majority,  and  that  won  only  in  one  class  of  consti- 
tuency, there  would  have  been  some  justification  for  this 
endeavour  to  abate  the  significance  of  the  victory  and  to 
explain  it  by  reference  to  secondary  causes  comparatively 
slight  and  trivial  in  themselves,  but  nevertheless  snffioient  to 
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determine  the  issue  wbeu  political  opinion  was  hesitating  and 
undecided  and  the  opposing  parties  pretty  evenly  balanced. 
But  in  the  face  of  a  popular  sentiment  so  strongly  and 
emphatically  expressed,  revealing  itself  in  such  unexpected 
places  and  m  such  extraordinary  intensity,  uniting  town  and 
country  and  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  an 
extent  hardly  witnessed  before,  and  securing  for  Liberalism  a 
majority  to  which  there  has  been  no  parallel  on  either  side  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  such  paltering  with  facts  is  worse  than 
absurd. 

This  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  to  realize  their  own 
actual  position  is  hardly  wonderful,  for  their  defeat  was  so 
complete  a  surprise  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  them  at  once 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  extreme. 
A  few  brief  weeks  since  and  they  were  dictating  the  law 
certainly  at  home  and,  as  they  fondly  fancied,  to  all  Europe. 
Now  they  can  only  gnash  their  teeth  with  rage  as  fierce  but 
as  impotent  as  that  of  Giant  Pope  in  the  dreamer's  won- 
drous vision.  Up  to  the  very  end,  too,  they  deluded  themselves, 
and  were  deceived  by  others  also,  into  an  assured  hope  of 
victory.  '  The  Times '  was  once  supposed  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  but  it  was  not  till  the  very 
eve  of  the  contest  that  it  had  even  an  inkling  of  the  possible 
issues.  A  more  humiliating  exhibition  of  weakness  and 
short-sightedness  than  has  been  furnished  by  the  organ  of 
the  English  plutocracy,  during  the  whole  of  this  memorable 
struggle,  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  our 
journalism.  *The  Times'  has  often  before  made  itself  un- 
popular and  offensive,  but  this  is  the  first  crisis  at  which 
its  pitiable  weakness  has  made  it  contemptible  as  well. 
It  was  never  expected  to  show  any  devotion  to  principle,  but 
the  question  which  has  been  in  every  man's  mouth  has 
been  as  to  what  has  become  of  its  brains.  The  childishness 
with  which  it  now  tries  to  persuade  its  readers  that  whoever 
has  been  wrong  it  has  always  been  right,  and  that  the  new 
Ministry  are  only  following  on  the  lines  of  policy  which  it 
has  laid  down  from  the  first,  is  ludicrous.  Like  Herod,  it 
believes  that  its  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  god ;  but  Herod  had 
some  reckless  flatterers  who  nursed,  and  indeed  begot,  the 
delusion,  whereas  the  only  believer  in  the  oracle  of  Printing 
House  Square  is  its  inspirer. 

So  recently  as  the  beginning  of  March  '  The  Times '  was 
unable  to  discover  any  change  of  public  feeling.  It  did  its 
utmost. to  foster  the  hallucination  produced  by  the  elections 
at  Liverpool  and  Southwark,  treating  them  as  proof  positive 
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thai  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  in  Midlothian  had  prodaced  no 
result,  and  that  the  country  still  approved  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  late  Ministry.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  warn  the 
Liberal  chiefs  that  if  they  would  not  heed  its  counsels,  and  per- 
sisted in  a  line  of  criticism  which  it  disapproved,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  probably  return  from  the  constituencies  with  a 
larger  majority  than  ever.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  even 
among  the  Tories  themselves,  at  all  events  among  the  •'men 
of  light  and  leading,'  there  were  any  who  fully  believed  in  so 
insane  a  prediction.  But  '  The  Times '  was  confident  on  the 
point  until  the  report  that  came  in  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  created  evident  misgivings,  which  reflected  them- 
selves in  leaders,  whoso  tone  must  have  greatly  disappointed 
those  who  expected  to  hear  in  them  notes  of  assumed  and 
even  jubilant  confidence.  The  Ministerial  party  might 
reasonably  complain  of  this  weakness  at  such  a  juncture,  but 
we  doubt  whether  even  this  hesitation  sufficed  materially  to 
reduce  their  confidence. 

The  feeling  was  not  very  different  on  the  other  side.  To 
express  any  confident  anticipations  of  a  Liberal  victory  among 
Liberals  themselves,  in  London  or  the  region  affected  by  it, 
was  simply  to  provoke  the  incredulous  smile  or  the  expressive 
shruf^  of  the  shoulders,  which  told  you  more  placidly  than 
words  that  you  wore  a  wild  enthusiast,  whose  sanguine  temper 
was  an  object  rather  for  compassion  than  admiration.  *  Of 
course  we  hope  you  may  be  right,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  you  can  yourself  believe  it.'  It  was  useless  to  employ 
argument,  for  every  fact  adduced  was  supposed  to  be  coloored 
by  a  liopo  that  was  all  too  confident.  It  was  not  easy  to 
hold  fast  one's  faith  under  such  conditions;  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the  whole  is  that  of  those 
who  talked  in  this  style  one  class  are  happily  blessed  with  a 
memory  which  is  altogether  oblivious  of  these  days  of 
scepticism  and  depression,  while  another  will  quietly  tell  us 
that  we  only  made  a  happy  guess,  and  were  as  much  sur- 
prised at  its  proving  true  as  everybody  else. 

The  contrast  between  the  actual  result  and  the  nndoubtizig 
expectations  of  the  large  majority  of  people  is  certainly  a 
curious  one,  and  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  incapable  of  ex- 
planation, or  as  sufficiently  explained  by  the  easy  and  pleasant 
theories  of  certain  Tory  writers,  who  treat  the  event  as  a  mere 
surprise  which  is  to  be  regarded  with  extreme  alarm.  A 
Conservative  writer  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for  May 
says — 
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That  the  government  of  this  country,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  popular  opinion  working  as  it  were  under 
ground — invisible,  inaudible,  inscrutable,  and  throwing  up  no  indications 
whatever  to  mark  the  course  which  it  is  taking ;  that  it  should  be  possible 
both  for  political  parties  and  for  the  general  public  to  remain  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  intention  of  that  great  }ower  class  which  can  turn 
elections  at  its  will,  is  not  only  so  remote  from  the  common  sense  of 
poHtics,  but  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  any 
dignified  or  tegular  system  of  government,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  on  the  losing  side  to  make  him  anxious  about  our  pohtical 
future.* 

Accept  this  representation  of  the  facts,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  inference.  But  is  it  possible  that  there  could 
Iiave  been  a  popular  opinion  thus  sedulously  and  successiuliy 
hiding  itself  from  the  light  of  day  and  skulking  in  secret 
until  the  time  came  when  it  could  strike  a  blow  which  should 
be  more  terrible  because  so  wholly  unexpected?  The  very 
suggestion  appears  to  us  absurd.  There  were  those  who 
confidently  expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  Liberals 
would  sweep  the  board,  whose  hope  was  based  on  what 
they  regarded  very  sufficient  grounds.  The  reason  of  their 
coid&dence  is  told  in  Mr.  Kebbel's  own  words,  '  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  iiiquire  into  the  matter.'  They  had 
studied  the  by-elections  in  all  their  surroundings,  looking 
at  the  general  political  character  of  the  boroughs  in  which 
they  occurred,  at  the  special  conditions  of  the  contest,  and  at 
the  records  of  previous  struggles  in  the  same  place.  They 
had  observed  the  tone  of  leading  provincial  newspapers,  and, 
where  opportunity  offered,  conversed  with  local  politicians  as 
to  the  prospects  of  their  own  district.  They  had  taken  into 
account  the  opinion  of  •  London  society,  its  clubs,  and  its 
journals,  and  given  it  due  weight  as  a  reflection  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  particular  stratum  of  the  community  which 
it  represents ;  but  they  also  recognized  the  wide  interval  that 
separates  London  and  the  country,  and  made  allowance  for 
the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  metropolis  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  provinces.  The  result  of  all  was  a  calculation 
which  the  event  has  undoubtedly  surpassed,  but  which  still 
foretold  a  large  Liberal  majority.  That  these  predictions  of 
good  met  with  as  little  faith  as  Cassandra's  prophecies  of  evil 
is  admitted,  and  this  widespread  unbelief,  even  among  those 
whose  own  desire  was  that  they  might  prove  true,  is  a  curious 
l)henoiaenon.  It  is  not,  however,  so  absolutely  inexplicable 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  defeat  of  1874  had  so 
cqmpletely  upset  all  Liberal  calculations,  and  exerted  so 

*  *  The  Nineteenth  Century/  May,  1880,  pp.  908,  909. 
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dispiriting  an  influence  upon  the  party,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  revive  their  hope,  and  they  were  only  too  ready  to  tmst  the 
confident  and  reiterated  assertions  of  '  The  Times '  and  other 
journals  that  the  country  was  with  the  Government,  and  that 
even  among  professed  Liberals  there  was  a  powerful  section 
who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  opposition  of  the  leaders  to 
the  Imperialist  policy,  and  that  their  influence  would  be 
manifest  at  the  polling  booths. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  London  opinion  influences 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  an  extent  to  which  the  opinion  of 
no  one  district  influences  any  other.  There  may  be  no  belief 
in  the  robustness  of  London  principle  or  in  the  soundness  of 
its  judgment,  but  there  is — we  should  rather  say  was— a  general 
conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  its  information.  Not  only  arc 
the  London  newspapers  read  everywhere,  but  the  leading  pro- 
vincial journals  have  their  own  London  correspondents,  who 
are  expected  to  keep  their  readers  aa  courant  with  all  metro- 
politan news.  These  London  correspondents,  of  course,  re- 
flected the  views  of  the  circle  in  which  they  moved.  They 
travelled  in  suburban  trains  and  omnibuses,  they  frequented 
London  clubs,  they  caught  a  distant  echo  of  London  society, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  heard  but  one  voice.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  understand  that  London 
was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  is  no  pro- 
vincialism, indeed,  more  narrow  than  that  of  the  Londoner, 
and  the  journalists  share  in  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  With 
such  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  ruling  classes  of 
the  metropolis,  there  could  be  only  one  result  of  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  This  was  the  impression  which  was  diiBTused  far 
and  wide;  and  though  in  various  districts  there  were  numbers 
who  knew  that  the  feeling  of  their  own  neighbourhood  was 
not  thus  Imperialist,  they  were  naturally  led  to  conclude  that 
thcir's  was  an  exceptional  condition. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  means  by  which  the  London 
view  was  propagated  and  of  the  effect  it  produced  came 
under  our  own  notice  in  Scotland  last  autumn.  We  met 
in  the  extreme  north  an  Edinburgh  barrister,  who.  Con- 
servative though  he  was.  was  compelled  to  admit  the  cer- 
tainty of  Liberal  success  in  his  own  country,  but  foimd 
consolation  in  the  assurance  that  England  would  give  an 
immense  majority  to  his  party.  'I  was  told,'  he  gravely 
assured  us,  '  by  a  Scotch  Liberal  M.P.  that,  if  Parliament 
had  been  dissolved  immediately  after  the  return  from  Berlin, 
therewould  not  have  been  a  single  Liberal  elected  by  mj 
constituency  south  of  the  Humber.*    Any  attempt  to 
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ont  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  was  futile.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  region  south  of  the  Humber,  but  had  faith  in 
the  authority  of  the  Liberal  senator,  who  had  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  his  stolid  faith  interposed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  argument.  He  was  a  t3rpe  of  a  large  class 
to  be  found  everywhere,  who  were  borne  down  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  sentiment  of  London  on  the  subject. 
Thus,  in  all  classes,  except  the  people,  who  were  quietly  left 
out  of  account,  there  was  a  despondency  which  became  simply 
irrational.  So  absolutely  ignorant  were  those  who  accepted 
the  views  of  the  circle  to  which  they  themselves  belonged  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  current  of  opinion  had  set,  even 
among  those  dwelling  immediately  around  them,  that  appre- 
hensions were  whispered  as  to  the  safety  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
seat  in  Hackney,  while  within  two  hours  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  in  Chelsea  earnest  Liberals,  whose  position  seemed 
to  entitle  them  to  speak  with  some  authority,  were  expressing 
the  gravest  fears  as  to  the  result. 

Accidental  circumstances,  which  at  the  time  appeared 
specially  fortunate  to  the  Government,  but  which,  as  the 
event  proved,  only  lured  them  to  their  ruin,  helped  to  confirm 
and  extend  this  desponding  view  of  Liberal  prospects.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  select  three  constituencies 
which,  for  different  reasons,  were  more  calculated  to  give  a 
false  idea  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  than 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  Southwark.  The  first  had  not  only 
been  demoralized  politically  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Boebuck, 
but  had  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  Jingo  policy,  which  had 
not  been  shared  even  in  the  time  of  the  fiercest  excitement 
by  any  great  popular  constituency  outside  the  metropolis. 
The  second  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  Toryism,  and 
though  in  the  third  Liberalism  is  dominant,  it  has  been  long 
80  weakened  by  intestine  divisions  that  it  was  unable  to  put 
forth  its  proper  strength.  The  Tory  seers  resolved  to  ignore 
the  special  conditions  in  all  these  cases,  and  to  interpret  these 
elections  as  the  answer  of  the  nation  to  the  appeals  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  They  found  it  pleasant  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  the  result,  as  described  by  Mr.  Eebbel,  was  that  '  with 
the  cheers  of  the  great  Southwark  victory  still  ringing  in 
its  ears,  the  Government,  on  appealing  to  the  countiy,  went 
dovm  in  a  moment,  as  though  the  ground  beneath  its  feet 
had  been  a  quicksand.'  Not  the  least  remarkable  point, 
especially  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Eebbel's  theory, 
which  is  largely  accepted  by  his  party,  was  the  absolute 
reversal  of  the  Southwark  decision.     In  March  Mr.  Clarke 
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had  a  majority  of  fifty  over  his  two  Liberal  compeiitorB  com- 
bined.     A   month  later  he  was  nearly  fourteen   hundred 
below  the  second  Liberal  member.     Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  this  was  duo  to  a  suppression  of  popular  opinion 
at  the  first  election  ?  Solvuntur  tahuUe  risu.     The  supposition 
is,  to  use  the  writer's  own  words,  'remote  from  the  com- 
mon sense  of  politics.'      The  great  victory  in   South wark 
was,  indeed,  the  happiest  incident  that  could  have  occurred 
for  the  Liberal   party.      It  showed   them   the   peril   of  a 
false  security;  it  was  an  impressive  lesson  on  the  folly  of 
divisions ;  it  aroused  a  passionate  desire  to  wipe  off  the  dis- 
grace.    The  recovery  of  both  seats  in  the  borough  was  the 
least  of  the  happy  re&ults  that  followed  the  temporary  disaster 
which  helped  to  buoy  the  Government  with  a  false  confidence, 
and  to  mislead  political  seers  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
general  election.    But  for  it,  it  is  possible  that  we   might 
still  have  been  wrangling  over  the  earlier  phases   of  the 
Eastern  Question  at  home,  while  fresh  difficulties  would  have 
been  accumulating  abroad ;  the  Sultan  might  still  have  been 
carrying  on  his  old  policy  of  evasive  promises,  masking  his 
oppressive  misgovernment  everywhere,  in  full  reliance  on  his 
very  good  friend  the  English  Premier;  Lord  Lytton  might 
still  be  indulging  in  grand  schemes  for  the  settlement  of 
Afghanistan,  and  his  Ministers  creating  fresh  deficits  in  the 
revenue  for  their  successors  to  meet;  the  East  of  Europe 
might  still  be  agitated  by  rumours  as  to  the  designs  of  that 
Austro-German  alliance  in  which  was  all  Lord   Salisbury's 
hope ;  and  at  home  we  might  have  been  drifting  on  to  a  state 
of  still  more  wretched  financial  muddle  and  deficit  under  the 
happy-go-lucky  management  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
with  his  pleasant  assurances  that  in  finance  the  Government 
would  compare  favourably  with  its  predecessor,  while  *  The 
Times '  would  still  have  been  protesting  that  the  country  was 
in  favour  of  this  turbulent  yet  feeble  policy.    Happily  the 
Southwark  election  and  those  which  preceded  it  were  egre* 
giously  misinterpreted,  and  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  came* 
We  have  little  patience  with  those  who,  having  so  com- 
pletely failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  so  mistaken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  turn  round  now  upon  the  people  and 
reproach  them  for  recklessness  and  caprice.    Our  contenticm 
is  that  whenever  the  electors  in  any  large  borough  outside  the 
narrow  ring  in  which  Conservatism  is  rampant,  including 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  judgment  on  foreign  politics  since  the 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Question,  they  have  pronounced 
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against  the  Imperialist  policy.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Oldham,  Beading  were  among  the  constituencies  to 
which  appeal  was  made  at  dififerent  crises  in  the  struggle, 
and  they  all  returned  one  answer.  But  the  Tories  shut  their 
eyes  to  what  was  unwelcome,  and  so  they  could  not  see,  and 
now  they  attribute  to  the  caprice  or  secrecy  of  the  people 
errors  due  only  to  their  infatuation  and  to  the  intoxication 
arising  out  of  the  boastings  of  their  own  arrogant  Imperialism. 

Nothing  could  be  weaker  than  the  suggestion  that  the  Liberal 
Tictory  was  due  to  organization.  All  that  it  really  means  is 
that  the  party  of  progress  would  not  gratify  their  opponents 
by  quarrelling  among  themselves.  At  the  previous  election  a 
considerable  nmnber  of  Liberal  seats  were  shamefully  sacri- 
ficed by  internal  divisions,  and  the  Tory  managers  would 
have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  same  process  repeated. 
If  they  are  not  grossly  belied,  they  took  steps  in  some  cases 
to  promote  the  interesting  family  quarrels,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  profit,  and  it  is  the  bitterness  of  vexation  at  their 
cruel  disappointment  which  finds  vent  in  their  feeble  whinings 
over  the  superior  organization  of  their  opponents.  We  are 
Bot  concerned  to  deny  that  the  Birmingham  method,  to  which 
the  nickname  of  the  'caucus'  has  very  unfairly  been  attached, 
contributed  to  the  Liberal  victory,  but  only  by  accomplishing 
an  object  which  is  perfectly  legitimate — the  consolidation  of 
party  strength.  If  candidates  are  to.  be  thrust  upon  constitu- 
encies by  smaU  and  irresponsible  cliques,  or  are  to  thrust 
themselves  upon  a  party  whose  name  they  choose  to  usurp, 
but  whose  interests  they  sacrifice,  Toryism  will  be  able  con- 
tinually to  repeat  the  game  it  played  so  successfully  in  1874. 
The  *  caucus '  prevents  this  waste  of  Liberal  force  by  providing 
that  a  candidate  shall  be  selected  by  a  body  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  party  whose  suffrages  he  seeks,  and  of  whose  prin- 
ciples he  desires  to  be  an  exponent.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  attempt  a  justification  of  the  plan  now,  for  it  has  justified 
itself  on  the  confession  of  some  who  were  formerly  its  critics, 
and  are  now  driven  to  admit  that  it  was  only  its  possible 
abuses  to  which  they  took  exception.  It  is  simply  the  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  to  political  arrangements ;  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  expedient  is  abundantly  attested  by 
the  vehement  rage  with  which  it  is  assailed  by  those  whose 
clever  little  game  it  has  spoiled. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  orga- 
nization, and  to  attribute  to  opponents  a  superiority  in  respect 
to  it  which  is  purely  imaginary.  It  is  extremely  amusing 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  secrets  of  the 
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different  camps  in  a  great  electoral  struggle  to  find  how  in 
eacb  there  is  a  prevalent  impression  of  the  extraordinary 
compactness  and  admirable  disciplme  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other.  Naturally  the  managers  on  both  sides  are  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  deficiencies  in  their  own  working,  and  as 
those  of  their  opponents  are  hidden  from  them,  to  attribute  tp 
them  a  perfection  of  arrangement  which  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  know  that  they  do  not  even  approach.  But,  at  the  bestj 
organization  can  only  use  tlie  votes  which  exist;  it  cannot 
create  them  where  they  are  not.  No  machinery  in  the  world 
could  have  returned  three  members  for  Birmingham  or  Glas- 
gow had  there  not  been  such  a  preponderance  of  Liberal  votes 
as  allowed  of  their  being  distributed  so  as  to  neutralize  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  minority  clause.  Want  of  method 
might  have  led  to  the  wasting  of  the  votes  there  were,  but  the 
most  ingenious  method  could  not  have  manipulated  votes 
there  were  not.  As  to  any  central  organization,  the  party 
lost  at  least  as  much  as  it  gained.  Mr.  Adams  was  very 
zealous,  but  the  wisdom  of  some  parts  of  his  tactics,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  most  distinctive  feature,  was  extremely  question- 
able. He  was  bent  on  maintaining  the  union  of  the  party, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  was  content  to  tolerate  some  so-called 
Liberals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  steady 
opposition  to  the  foreign  policy  of  their  leader.  More  than 
one  of  this  class  owes  his  seat  to  the  resolute  discouragement 
of  the  central  committee  to  any  attempts  to  disturb  them  on 
the  part  of  more  enthusiastic  Liberals  who  were  not  content 
to  be  thus  misrepresented.  We  can  only  hope  that  those  to 
whom  this  place  of  repentance  has  been  opened  will  show  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  forbearance  with  which  they  have 
been  treated. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  these  specious  explana- 
tions of  the  Liberal  success,  for  on  a  right  understanding  of 
its  nature,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  it,  maj 
depend  the  proper  use  of  the  great  majority  that  has  been 
secured.  It  is  not  a  scratch  crew,  nor  is  it  a  company  got 
together  by  clever  party  tactics ;  it  is  a  powerful  representa- 
tion of  the  strong  and  growing  democratic  sentiment  of  tiie 
nation.  The  advanced  Liberals  never  formed  so  important  a 
section  of  the  party  before,  and  yet,  numerous  as  they  are, 
they  by  no  means  adequately  represent  the  immense  prepon- 
derance of  their  sentiments  among  the  Liberals  in  the  con- 
stituencies. Among  the  other  delusions  which  have  been 
rudely  shattered  by  the  elections,  not  the  least  noteworthy  is 
that  which  at  one  time  prevailed  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
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'moderate  Liberals.'  A  few  of  them  have  no  doubt  been 
returned,  but  even  they  can  hardly  persuade  themselves  that 
the  constituencies  have  chosen  them  because  of  a  *  moderat- 
ism'  which,  in  truth,  has  only  been  condoned  partly  because  of 
past  services  and  partly  because  of  the  determination  of  the 
'whip'  to  suppress  all  division.  Still  Buckinghamshire  knows 
Mr.  Lambert  no  more;  young  Mr.  Watkin  has  been  consigned 
to  that  obscurity  out  of  which  Grimsby  ought  never  to  have 
lifted  him;  Dundee  has  found  a  worthier  citizen  than  Mr. 
Yeaman  to  represent  her  true  opinions ;  the  Tower  Hamlets 
have  properly  rejected  Mr.  Samuda ;  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  possession  on  his  side,  and  with  a  Liberal- 
ism in  some  respects  in  advance  of  his  younger  colleague,  is 
placed  second  on  the  poll  in  Northumberland ;  and  Mr. 
Walter,  the  worst  offender  of  the  whole,  because  of  his  capa- 
city for  mischief,  sits  by  favour  of  Tory  votes,  and  would  not 
have  had  even  that  poor  satisfaction  if  the  Berkshire  Liberals 
had  found  the  sympathy  they  deserved  at  head-quarters. 
Never  did  more  crushing  disaster  overtake  a  party  than  has 
fallen  on  this  small  Whig  fraction,  and  never  was  it  more 
richly  merited. 

The  simple  truth,  which  all  these  specious  explanations  are 
invented  to  conceal,  but  which  it  would  be  infinitely  safer  and 
tdser  at  once  to  admit,  is  that  the  verdict  of  the  people  has 
been  given  against  the  Beaconsfield  policy.  The  democracy  has 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  its  power,  and  the  first  use  it 
has  made  of  it  is  to  condemn  the  political  trickster,  whom  the 
aristocracy  and  '  upper  ten  thousand/  with  the  Evangelical 
clergy  in  general,  delighted  to  honour.  This  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  crisis.  Henceforth  our  policy  will  be  in- 
creasingly controlled  by  the  democracy,  and  its  influence  will 
certainly  not  be  in  favour  of  Toryism.  We  are  in  perfect 
agreement  with  '  Lidex '  in  his  remarkable  article  in  '  The  Fort- 
nightly Review'  for  May,  that  the  Imperialism  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  a  different  thing  from  the  Toryism  even  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mild  and  progressive 
Conservatism  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  we  should  venture  to 
differ  from  this  eminent  writer  if  he  has  the  idea  that  the  more 
Bober-minded  type  of  Conservative  statesmanship  which  was 
approved  by  the  middle  classes  is  ever  likely  to  find  favour 
witii  the  democratic  constituencies.  The  meretricious  glitter 
kad  show  of  the  Imperialist  regime  was  that  which  secured  for 
it  the  temporary  popularity  which  it  enjoyed ;  and  if  the  Tory 
party  is  to  recover  supremacy,  it  must  be  under  a  leader  who 
understands  how  to  touch  the  popular  imagination  by  some 
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similar  device.  To  suppose  that  the  democracy,  becoming 
more  educated  and  more  familiar  with  political  facts  and  prin- 
ciples  every  day,  will  rally  to  the  support  of  the  class  institn* 
tions  by  which  they  are  overshadowed  is  to  indulge  a  vain 
dream.  We  can  conceive  of  circumstances  which  might 
awaken  a  special  hatred  of  their  immediate  social  8ni)eriorBy 
or  excite  their  feelings  against  the  Nonconformists  with  whom 
they  are  at  present  so  closely  allied,  and  which  might  tempt 
them  to  support  an  aristocratic  party  that  dazzled  them  with 
some  vision  of  national  glory  or  some  direct  offer  of  class 
advantages.  But  that  the  popular  vote  will  be  given  for 
Toryism,  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  incarnated  either  in  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  Cairns,  or  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (each  of  whom  represents  a  distinct  type)  is  simply 
incredible. 

At  present,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Sir  Bichard 
Cross,  who  has  an  inkling  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  though 
without  the  tact  and  manner  to  do  it  wisely,  the  Tory  leaders 
do  not  understand  the  people,  whom  they  must  attract  to  their 
standard  if  they  are  to  regain  power.  There  can  be  no  clearer 
evidence  of  this  than  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
was  the  magic  of  his  name,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  his  character,  which  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  perhaps  more  than  all  others  com- 
bined, won  the  election.  He  has  been  carried  to  power  by  a 
plebiscite  which  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  popular  vote 
meant  the  recall  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power.  The  Liberals 
were  sometimes  taunted  with  having  no  programme,  or  a  pro- 
gramme with  a  solitary  article,  '  turn  out  the  Tories.'  There 
was,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  truth  in  the  charge,  bat  it 
produced  no  impression.  The  counties  accepted  the  LiberalB 
without  any  large  promises,  and  the  secret  of  this  unbounded 
confidence  was  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  every  act  that 
a  party  could  employ  to  bring  an  opponent  into  contempt 
had  been  tried.  He  had  been  denounced  in  passionate 
rhetoric  and  lampooned  in  caricature,  sneered  at  as  vision- 
ary, and  pitied  as  worn  out  or  bereft  of  judgment^  accnsed 
of  treason  and  ridiculed  for  imbecility.  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton fancied  he  had  effectually  disposed  of  him  in  Midlothian, 
as  Mr.  Chaplin  or  Mr.  Hanbury  had  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  for  the  eminent  members  of  the  Government, 
they  could  only  look  down  with  a  pitying  superiority  npon 
the  fallen  statesman  who  was  bent  on  wreckmg  the  great 
reputation  which  once  was  his.  It  was  thus  that  they  hoped 
to  discredit  him,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  tney 
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had  succeeded.  All  snobdom,  without  exception,  caught  up 
their  idea,  and  the  most  brainless  chatterers  felt  themselves 
entitled  to  drawl  out  their  inane  observations  about  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  postcards.  How  far  the  spirit  had  infected  the 
middle  classes  we  do  not  care  to  speculate.  The  waters  wear 
away  the  stones,  and  there  were  some  who  should  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  loyalty,  on  whom  the  constant  reitera- 
tion  of  these  miserable  criticisms  had  produced  too  much 
effect. 

But  with  the  people  these  arts  utterly  failed.  When  the 
Jingo  fever  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  face  a 
brief  storm  of  unpopularity,  but  it  soon  subsided,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  reaction,  which  has  raised  him  to  a  position  never 
reached  by  any  former  statesman.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lar demonstrations,  succeeded  as  they  have  been  by  more  prac- 
tical signs  of  loyal  support,  was  the  most  emphatic  rebuke  that 
could  have  been  administered  to  the  shameless  and  persistent 
malignity  with  which  the  Liberal  chief  had  been  assailed.  A 
more  generous  as  well  as  more  sagacious  estimate  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  would  have  saved  the  party  from  the 
egregious  blunder  which  precipitated  its  fall.  They  were 
weak  enough  to  fancy  that  the  straightforward  artizan  would 
judge  by  the  same  laws  as  the  exquisites  of  the  West  End,  and 
that  breaches  of  good  taste,  such  as  answering  '  cads'  on  post- 
cards, which  offended  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  latter, 
would  be  eqaally  offensive  to  the  former.  They  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  very  frankness  of  the  correspondence  they 
despised,  and  the  simplicity  of  spirit  and  life  which  it  indicated 
to  them,  and  which  seemed  so  vulgar,  has  a  fascination  for 
the  people.  They  were  unable — alas  for  themselves ! — to  under- 
stand the  magnanimity  and  nobility  of  the  man ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  for  them  to  believe  that  the  extraordinary  abilities 
which  nature  had  not  qualified  them  to  measure,  much  less  to 
rival,  and  the  marvellous  activity  which  they  certainly  had  no 
disposition  to  imitate,  were  signs  of  mental  weakness.  There 
is  nothing  so  comforting  to  men  of  narrow  mind  and  heart  as 
to  believe  that  genius  is  akin  to  madness,  and  that  heroism  has 
about  it  a  touch  of  hypocrisy  and  claptrap.  But  the  people 
do  not  judge  thus  rashly.  The  intellectual  power  and  the 
mond  grandeur  of  Mr.  Gladstone  alike  impressed  them.  They 
admired  him,  they  trusted  him,  they  kindled  with  a  righteous 
indignation  against  his  calumniators,  they  clearly  perceived 
that  his  devotion  to  the  popular  cause  was  the  secret  of  the 
hatred  with  which  '  society '  regarded  him.  The  clubs,  echo- 
ing the  cry  of  their  journals,  laughed  at  him  as  a  verbose  dis- 
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claimer*  So  Lord  Beacousfield  himself  had  Baid,  and  '  The 
Times  '  in  cold  blood  had  repeated  and  accentuated  the  unman- 
nerly abuse  of  his  post-prandial  speech.  Yet  this  rhetoric,  so 
much  abused,  moved  the  whole  nation.  What  was  listened  to 
by  hundreds  was  read  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
In  the  workshops,  in  their  political  clubs,  among  the  factory 
workers  of  Lancashire,  or  the  miners  of  Wales,  or  the  farmers 
of  Bedfordshire,  those  speeches  were  conned  over  and  discussed 
in  a  fashion  that  could  hardly  be  understood  by  the  self* 
satisfied  man  of  intellect,  who  scanned  the  leader  of  '  The 
Times '  or  *  The  Telegraph,'  and  then  thought  himself  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  a  speech  of  which  he  had 
read  nothing  except  the  sentences  the  critics  had  seen  fit  to 
extract  for  their  own  purposes. 

This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  political  revolution  which  will 
make  this  year  a  memorable  era.  The  Liberals  had  little  to 
oflfer  the  people,  but  they  had  a  great  leader,  who  in  the  eyes 
of  vast  multitudes  was  a  representative  of  a  righteous  poliey, 
of  whom  any  nation  might  be  proud.  That  the  new  Ministry 
will  do  real  work  we  have  no  doubt.  They  believe  in  progresB, 
and  are  fully  alive  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  neces- 
sary reform  has  been  left  in  arrear  by  their  predecessors. 
There  are  old  Whigs  in  the  Cabinet,  but  the  dominant  force 
is  advanced  Liberalism.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
Government  would  have  but  a  short  tenure  of  power  should 
it  attempt  to  pursue  a  *  rest-and-be-thankful*  policy.  The 
nation  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Ministers  are  not  '  staffed 
clothes-bags  '  labelled  Liberal,  but  true  men  in  sympathy  with 
progress  and  determined  on  proving  their  Liberalism  a  reality 
and  a  power.  Still  it  was  not  any  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
reform  that  secured  the  great  majority  on  which  the  Ministry 
lean.  Nonconformists  will  have  a  Burials  Bill,  but  there  was 
not  on  their  part  any  feverish  impatience  to  snatch  at  a  pear 
so  ripe  that  it  was  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands.  There  is 
abroad  a  general  conviction  that  the  absurd  anomaly  which 
gives  a  vote  to  the  dweller  on  one  side  of  a  street  because  he 
happens  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  a  borough,  and  refuses 
it  to  his  opposite  neighbour  solely  because  his  house  is  outside 
the  favoured  circle,  most  be  abolished.  But  the  interest  in 
relation  even  to  this  equitable  reform  was  comparatively 
languid.  Perhaps  the  farmers,  who  have  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Liberals,  are  of  all  classes  the  most  es- 

Eeetant,  and,  unlike  many  expectants,  are  pretty  certain  to 
ave  their  hopes  realized.    But  with  that  exception  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  zeal  of  the  multitudes,  who  in  every  part  of 
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the  country  have  rallied  to  the  Liberal  standard  with  a 
determination  to  carry  it  to  victory,  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
expectation  of  great  legislative  changes.  Their  numbers 
have  been  swelled  by  the  accession  of  an  indefinite  class,  who 
were  wearied  of  the  protracted  commercial  depression,  and 
rightly  believed  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  improve- 
ment until  there  was  a  restoration  of  political  quiet  and 
confidence.  But  the  force  which  welded  together  the  various 
sections  of  Liberalism  into  one,  and  gave  it  unity,  solidity, 
and  resistless  strength,  was  conscience.  Society  and  the  clubs 
bad  agreed  that  righteousness  had  nothing  to  do  with  national 
affairs,  and  that  those  who  appealed  to  such  considerations 
were  weak  sentimentalists,  utterly  disqualified  for  dealing  with 
the  practical  business  of  the  world.  The  one  question  which 
English  statesmen  had  to  ask  was  as  to  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  once  satisfied  about  that,  they  would  be  weak 
indeed  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  fettered  by  scruples 
about  international  duty.  To  support  the  Turkish  empire  it 
might  be  necessary  to  leave  vast  provinces,  with  boundless 
capabilities  for  agricultural  and  commercial  development,  a 
comparative  waste,  and  to  doom  their  inhabitants  to  a  cruel 
and  crushing  oppression ;  but  if  British  interests  demanded  it, 
we  must  become  partakers  in  the  crime  by  upholding  the 
power  of  the  criminal.  In  order  to  secure  a  'scientific 
frontier,'  as  a  defence  against  the  aggression  of  Russia,  at  best 
barely  possible,  and  the  fear  of  which  was  a  discredit  to  our 
British  spirit,  we  might  have  to  plunder  Afghanistan  of 
provinces ;  but  to  suffer  the  rights  of  a  savage  to  interfere  with 
measures  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
be  a  mere  piece  of  Quixotry  not  the  more  to  be  tolerated 
because  it  seemed  to  have  the  sanction  of  Christianity.  It 
might  seem  to  be  hard  that  Cetewayo  and  the  Zulus  should 
be  disturbed  in  their  kraals,  but  as  they  lay  on  the  immediate 
confines  of  British  settlements,  and  their  strength  would  be  a 
menace  to  our  colonists,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
subdue  them.  The  reasoning  would  have  been  perfect,  pro- 
vided we  were  a  pagan  nation,  and  that  the  first  principle  of 
cor  reUgion  and  our  politics  was  that  *  might  is  right.'  It 
was  paganism  in  its  baldest  and  most  offensive  form,  pa- 
ganism that  wore  no  disguise  and  made  no  apology  for  itself, 
that  was  openly  advocated  in  journals  '  written  by  gentlemen 
and  for  gentlemen ; '  that  was  rampant  in  West-End  clubs, 
having  not  a  few  sympathizers  in  the  *  Beform '  itself ;  that 
was  assumed  to  be  under  the  special  patronage  of  the '  moderate 
Liberals ; '  that  was  defended  by  the  interesting  champions  of 
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Christianity  who  are  now  so  gallantly  defending  its  claims 
against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  that,  shame  to  telU 
found  preachers  even  in  Christian  pulpits,  who  clothed  its 
utterances  in  unctuous  phrases  and  pointed  to  its  doings  as 
the  fulfilment  of  Prophetic  Writ  and  the  working  out  of  a 
grand  national  destiny. 

But  they  did  not  and  could  not  impose  on  the  nation.  The 
popular  instinct  was  too  healthy  to  be  thus  egregionsl^  mis- 
led. While  Evangelical  clergymen  were  singing  the  praises  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  '  heaven-bom  minister,'  the  people 
were  nursing  their  contempt  for  such  a  miserable  travesty  of 
Christian  teaching,  and  quietly  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
teach  the  world  that  they,  at  least,  had  a  conscience.  It  was 
because  Dissenters  had,  from  the  first,  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  education  of  this  moral  sentiment  that  they  have 
been  leaders  in  the  great  national  movement  which  has 
rescued  the  country  from  the  political  charlatanerie  under  whose 
reckless  and  unskilful  pilotage  the  vessel  of  the  State  was  being 
steered  on  to  the  rocks.  Nonconformists  would  deceive  them- 
selves were  they  to  suppose  that  the  unprecedented  Liberal 
success  to  which  they  have  so  materially  contributed  implied 
a  verdict  of  the  constituencies  in  their  favour  on  the  great 
issue  of  Disestablishment.  They  resolved,  as  they  have  often 
done  before,  to  subordinate  sectional  considerations  to  great 
national  interests,  and  they  have  their  reward  in  the  decisive 
triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  they  contended,  and  in 
the  ascendency  of  the  patriot  statesman  to  whom  they  have 
yielded  an  allegiance  not  only  hearty  but  enthusiastic.  But 
they  would  only  retard  their  own  ultimate  success,  as  well  as 
compromise  their  own  political  character,  were  they  now  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances  which  may  seem  to  be  favourable 
in  order  to  press  on  a  question  the  time  for  whose  settlement 
is  evidently  drawing  near,  but  has  certainly  not  yet  come. 
Their  position  is  unquestionably  a  strong  one,  so  strong 
that  they  can  well  afford  to  wait.  The  tendency  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  seen,  not  in  politicians  like  Mr.  Albert  Grey^ 
with  his  very  needless  and  ungracious  profession  of  attach- 
ment to  the  State  Church,  or  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  who,  in 
addressing  a  constituency,  among  whom  he  would  not  have 
ventured  even  to  make  an  appearance  but  for  Nonconformist 
support,  avowed  his  opposition  to  Disestablishment,  that  is, 
to  keep  the  very  men  in  whom  he  was  trusting  for  a  seat 
in  Parliament  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority,  but  in  a  high- 
spirited,  courageous,  and  talented  young  man  like  lb.  ^r- 
bert  Gladstone,  who  does  not  fear  to  admit  that  LLberals  will 
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before  long  have  to  deal  with  tbe  ecclesiastical  monopoly^ 
eyen  as  they  have  dealt  with  other  monopolies  before.  The 
former  belong  to  the  old  Whig  party,  whose  days  are  almost 
over,  the  latter  is  representative  of  that  truer  and  deeper 
Liberalism  to  which  the  future  of  the  party  belongs.  Non- 
conformists may  well  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  a 
memorable  occasion :  '  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty, 
and  which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment 
impede  or  disturb,  these  great  social  forces  are  against  you ; 
they  are  marshalled  on  our  side.'  Where  there  is  this  con- 
fidence there  need  be  no  hurry  or  impatience,  still  less  should  ' 
tb^re  be  any  desire  to  complicate  the  difficulties  or  force 
the  hands  of  leaders.  By  the  testimony  of  friends  and  foes, 
the  honours  of  the  fight  belong  mainly  to  the  Nonconformists, 
and  no  one  has  acknowledged  this  more  frankly  or  with  more 
grace  than  the  Prime  Minister.  With  that  they  may  rest 
content.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  a  great  section  of  the 
community,  which  has  given  such  unmistakable  proof  of  its 
power,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  ruling 
political  party,  should  long  be  doomed  to  a  position  of 
political  inferiority  solely  because  of  its  religious  convictions. 
We  would  very  earnestly  address  the  same  warnings 
against  impatience,  and  the  suspicion  and  restlessness  which 
impatience  is  apt  to  engender,  to  the  Liberals  below  the 
gangway.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  a  great  majority,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  snake  is  scotched  but 
not  killed,  and  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  shows  that  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  embarrass  his  action.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  a  failure  as  leader  of  the  Tories,  but  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition  his  weakness  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous. It  might  also  appear  as  though  the  office  had  been 
pnt  in  commission,  and  he  were  content  to  share  its  respon- 
sibilities with  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  and  Mr.  Chaplin.  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  the  more  violent  of  the  party  are 
allowed  full  license,  and  they  abuse  it  for  the  purpose  of 
worrying  the  Premier  in  every  possible  way.  The  action 
against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  scandal,  if  it  has  not;  already  be- 
come a  serious  difficulty  for  the  House.  We  understand  and 
share  in  the  objection  to  the  member  for  Northampton,  but 
Northampton  has  elected  him,  and  those  who  most  dislike  the 
choice  may,  and  if  they  are  true  to  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  must,  still  more  dislike  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
religious  test  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  even  an  unbeliever 
from  Parliament.    Those  who  believe  in  the  living  God  and 
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the  power  of  the  truth  resent  the  idea  that  His  honour  needs 
such  vindication  as  would  be  provided  by  those  who  would 
force  our  legislators  to  avow  their  faith  in  some  'deity  or 
other.'  There  is,  indeed,  something  extremely  ludicrous  in  the 
suggestion  that  religion,  imperilled  by  the  action  of  men  like 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Bright,  is  to  be 
defended  by  the  gallantry  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  friends^ 
who  one  day  attempt  to  suppress  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the 
next  speak  and  vote  in  favour  of  that  notorious  horse-race 
which  does  more  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  country  than 
all  the  writings  of  the  infidels  of  the  day  put  together.  But 
grotesquely  absurd  as  the  idea  may  seem,  it  is  being  worked  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  is  but  one  of  the 
weapons  which  will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  device  is 
an  old  one,  but  often  as  it  has  been  expected,  it  is  ever 
reappearing ;  and  so  subtle  is  it,  that  it  succeeds  in  deceiving 
some  even  of  the  elect. 

A  more  awkward  and  embarrassing  question  could  not 
easily  have  arisen  than  that  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  raised. 
Though  the  Ministry  contributed  nothing  to  the  difficulty,  they 
are  sure  to  be  hampered  by  it.  That  they  will  sustain  any 
permanent  injury  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  there  is  too  much 
sense  in  the  country  to  allow  of  pretentious  hypocrisy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  intolerant  exclusiveness  on  the  other,  mislead- 
ing the  people.  There  is  an  intense  repugnance  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  which  is  shared  by  many  who  have  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  with  his  unbelief.  There  is  also  in  the 
minds  of  another  and  a  smaller  section  an  objection  to  allow* 
iug  an  atheist  a  share  in  the  making  of  our  laws  and  the 
control  of  the  Government.  But  when  the  question  has  to  be 
fairly  dealt  with,  the  reason  of  the  country  will  endorse  the 
conclusion  already  reached  by  all  true  Liberals,  that  a  test  of 
Theism  is  just  as  contrary  to  equity  as  a  test  of  Christianity, 
of  Protestantism,  or  of  Anglicanism.  The  position  taken  on 
such  a  question  as  that  started  by  the  Northampton  election 
is  really  a  test  of  the  robustness  of  a  man's  Liberalism. 
Nothing  can  enable  him  to  maintain  his  ground  except  a 
resolution  to  do  right  whatever  be  the  consequence.  It  might 
be  urged  on  a  doubting  Nonconformist  Liberal,  that  the  men 
who  are  so  eager  to  have  his  support  for  excluding  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  are  the  representatives  of  the  party  who  so  long 
excluded  him,  and  if  they  had  the  power  would  exclude  him 
still ;  that  much  of  their  professed  zeal  for  God  is  in  reality 
a  desire  to  annoy  Mr.  Gladstone;  that  the  confession  of 
various  Tories  that  they  would  have  raised  no  objeotion  to 
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Mr.  Bradlangh's  taking  the  oath  if  he  had  not  himself  paraded 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  shows  how  shallow  are  their 
principles  ;  and  that  the  Ultramontanes  who  are  abusing  their 
their  own  liberty  in  order  to  oppress  others,  would  be  equality 
ready  to  suppress  all  Protestants.  But  there  is  a  strong  religious 
sentiment  which  might  overbear  all  such  considerations,  were 
it  not  in  itself  held  in  check  by  a  still  stronger  religious 
principle — that  principle  of  righteousness  which  is  the  heart 
of  all  true  Liberalism.  The  eloquent  advocacy  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  gives  them  another 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  party.  The  men  who  could 
suggest  that  they  have  any  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  are 
base  slanderers,  whose  calumnious  falsehoods  can  only  recoil  on 
themselves.  If  these  great  Christian  statesmen  have  pleaded 
for  his  admission  to  the  House  it  has  been  in  opposition  to 
all  their  own  religious  instincts,  and  simply  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  hatred  of  his  opinions  to  betray  them 
into  injustice  to  the  man  or  treason  to  liberty. 

A  question  of  a  like  kind  has  arisen  in  relation  to  Lord 
Bipon's  appointment.  For  the  expediency  of  that  nomina- 
tion the  Ministry  of  course  are  responsible.  On  it  we  pronounce 
no  opinion,  because  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  Governor  General  for  his  most  arduous 
position.  But  the  Prime  Minister  knows  him,  and  he  must 
also  have  anticipated  the  prejudices  which  his  appointment 
would  iiritate  and  call  forth.  We  are  prepared  to  trust  Mr. 
Gladstone's  judgment,  and  if  the  Marquis  was  in  his  view  the 
best  man  available  for  the  office,  we  rejoice  that  he  was  not  so 
weak  as  to  pass  him  over  because  he  was  a  Boman  Catholic. 
Nonconformists  have  no  reason  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Eomau 
Catholics ;  and  when  we  see  the  representatives  of  the  Eomisli 
Church  in  the  House  of  Commons  displaying  such  furious 
intolerance,  it  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  protest  against  the 
application  to  one  of  their  own  number  of  that  principle  of 
exdusiveness  of  which  they  have  made  themselves  the  fiercest 
advocates.  But  our  disgust  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  his 
friends  must  not  deflect  ns  from  the  straight  path  of  truth, 
liord  Bipon*8  Bomanism  ought  not  in  our  judgment  to  be 
regarded  either  as  a  qualification  or  a  disqualification  for 
political  office.  The  Postmaster  General  recently  took  upon  him- 
self to  lecture  certain  friends  of  religious  equality  for  their  in- 
tolerance in  objecting  to  the  appointment.  We  quite  agree  with 
bim,  and  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  the  logic  of 
gentlemen  who,  in  one  breath,  insist  that  the  nation  has  no  right 
to  give  its  sanction  to  a  particular  creed  or  church  when  they 
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are  the  sufferers  from  the  preference,  and  in  the  next,  outrage 
the  right  for  which  they  have  just  been  contending  by  putting 
a  stigma  on  Bomanists  or  on  atheists,  as  the  case  may  be.  Birt 
we  dissent  from  one  of  Mr.  Fawcett^s  reasons,  and  one  he  puts 
prominently  forward,  as  heartily  as  we  agree  with  his  concla- 
tiions.  He  says  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  are  one- 
sixth  of  the  population,  and  yet  there  is  an  outcry  because  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  given  two  offices  out  of  fifty.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  points.  The  Boman  Catholics  are  not 
one-sixth  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  in  truth,  gave  it  little  or 
no  help.  But  the  question  is  one  of  principle,  not  of  numbers. 
When  Mr.  Fawcett  introduces  the  latter  point  he  surrenders 
the  very  position  for  which  he  is  contending ;  for  he  bases  his 
argument  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Marquis  of  Bipon, 
instead  of  advancing  the  one  irrefragable  plea  for  equality  in 
political  privilege,  irrespective  of  religious  opinion.  On  this 
ground  we  take  our  stand,  and  only  regret  that  any  Liberals 
should  have  been  so  inconsistent  as  to  complain  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  the  consistent  application  of  their  own  principle. 
Unfortunately  there  are  some  whose  only  idea  of  liberty  is 
liberty  for  themselves,  or  at  most  for  Evangelical  Protestants. 

The  worst  of  these  little  discontents,  trivial  in  themselves^ 
is  that  the  Tories  take  advantage  of  them  to  sow  dissensions 
in  the  Liberal  ranks.  To  one  section  they  appeal  on  religious 
grounds ;  with  the  Whigs  who  were  bitten  by  the  Jingo  mania 
they  adopt  another  tone.  With  the  latter,  the  Ejurolyi 
letter,  than  which  a  nobler  document  has  seldom  been  indited 
by  a  statesman,  is  their  favourite  weapon.  English  statesman 
never  occupied  a  more  honourable  x^osition  than  that  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  in  that  correspondence.  If  there 
was  humiliation  for  the  country  at  all,  it  was  through  the 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues.  For  months 
they  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  hope  was  in  Austria, 
and  that  they  did  not  regard  with  disfavour  the  designs  on 
the  Balkan  peninsula  which  were  freely  attributed  to  her  all 
over  the  Continent.  It  was  of  his  belief  in  their  designs  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke.  Austria  distinctly  repudiated  them, 
and  then  he  recalled  his  criticism.  It  was  Austria  that  was 
forced  to  exi)lain,  but  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Tory  party 
to  represent  Mr.  Gladstone  as  humiliating  himself,  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  far  and  wide  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  had  to  apologize  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It 
may  be  a  clever  party  move,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  its 
patriotism  or  its  justice  ? 

But  in  the  face  of  such  an  Opposition,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
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ask  the  more  ardent  Liberals  below  the  gangway  to  exercise  a 
little  forbearance,  if  they  feel  that  forbearance  is  necessary  ? 
The  pressure  of  time  itself  is  serious,  and  seems  to  us  indeed 
one  cause  of  difficulty.  Less  than  three  months  can  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  year,  but  the  Ministry  have  determined  to 
do  more  in  this  fag  end  of  a  session  than  was  accomplished  in 
the  whole  of  a  Conservative  Parliament.  The  supplementary 
Budget  shows  that  our  financial  affairs  are  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  who  is  resolved  on  using  his  great  power 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  shows  that  the  genius  of  its 
author  is  as  brilliant  as  when  it  first  burst  on  the  world  in 
the  magnificent  series  of  budgets  \^hich  revealed  his  power. 
The  farmers,  in  particular,  may  rejoice  that  at  last  there  is 
a  Minister  prepared  to  deal  with  their  crying  grievances  and 
redress.  If  Irish  members  thought  less  of  themselves  and 
more  of  the  country,  about  which  they  talk  so  much  and  so 
unwisely,  they  would  see  that  the  measures  introduced  this 
session  are  an  earnest  of  equitable  legislation  for  Ireland. 
To  expect  them  to  listen  to  reason  would  be  foolish  indeed. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  0*Donnell  think  it  their  duty  to  make 
themselves  disagreeable,  and  they  succeed  in  discharging 
it  to  perfection.  To  them  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
importance  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  Ministry  intent  on 
doing  justice  to  Ireland.  They  have  a  role  to  play,  and  they 
•will  play  it.  But  it  would  certainly  be  a  pity  if  their  spirit 
proved  to  be  infectious,  and  if  advanced  Liberals  showed 
themselves  lacking,  we  will  not  say  in  generosity,  but  in  com- 
mon sense.  The  essential  condition  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Liberal  power  is  confidence.  That  confidence  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  fully  merited,  and  should  receive  in  no  unstinted  measure. 
Such  a  legacy  of  difficulties  and  complications  has  not  been 
bequeathed  to  a  Premier  for  many  a  day,  and  he  is  grappling 
majifully  with  them.  Even  if  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example, 
the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  has  not  acted  at  once  as  we 
should  desire,  knowledge  of  his  character  should  give  the 
assurance  that  he  will  do  the  best  possible,  even  if  he  does 
not  immediately  fulfil  the  expectations  we  have  naturally 
formed  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  advanced  Liberals  to  exercise 
some  trust  ?  Of  this,  at  least,  they  may  be  sure :  the  country 
trusts  its  own  chosen  leader,  and  will  exact  a  severe  account 
from  any  Liberals — whether  they  be  old  Whigs,  zealous  for  the 
preservation  of  rabbits,  or  perfervid  Eadicals,  too  eager  about 
some  of  their  '  annuals '  or  impatient  of  any  delay  in  punish- 
ing an  aggressive  proconsul — who  impair  his  power  for  good, 
shorten  his  tenure  of  office,  or  worry  the  patriotic  statesman 
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who,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  is  addressing  himself  to  hard  toil 
in  the  cause  of  progress  with  a  spirit  and  energy  that  may  well 
shame  younger  men.  Happily  the  party  seem  to  be  acquirinf; 
a  coherence  and  unity  which  seemed  lacking  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  If  there  were  any  who  allowed  personal  mortifi- 
cations to  affect  their  action,  they  are  beginning  to  nnderstand 
the  folly  of  giving  the  reins  to  their  individual  ambition, 
and  to  find  that  if  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  they 
will  have  no  abettors  in  their  factious  proceedings.  The 
fierce  fires  of  Tory  hate  are  also  doing  something  to  wield 
together  the  mass  of  Liberahsm.  The  mutilations  in  the 
Burials  Bill  will  tell  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  Non- 
conformists cannot  accept  a  measure  which  leaves  the  real 
grievance  unredressed,  and  the  Bill  must  be  restored  to  its 
original  shape,  and  even  further  improved  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  party  will  reap  the  advantage  of  having  a  common 
object  for  which  to  fight.  Its  members  may  have  been  too 
confident  of  an  easy  victory.  Everything  that  compels  them 
to  assort  their  power  will  give  them  more  unity  and  more 
strength. 
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Itali/  and  Her  Invaders:    376-476.      By  Thomas  HoDOKiKy 
B.A.     In  Two  Vols.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

If  an  apology  wore  required  for  the  issne  of  this  important  work,  it  is 
amply  forthcoming  in  Uie  elaborate  closing  chapter  of  the  second  volnme, 
wherein  the  antlior  discnsses  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  naturally  seems  a  work  of  difficulty,  after  all  that  has  been  written  by 
the  stately  Gibbon  and  others  upon  tliis  momentous  period,  for  an  antlior 
to  strike  out  an  independent  line  of  thought  and  treatment ;  but  this  Mr. 
Hodgkin  has  been  very  largely  successful  in  doing.  The  work  shows 
thoughout  that  he  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  true  historian,  and  soch 
faults  as  it  possesses  are  those  of  style.  There  are  occasional  passagw 
also  where  comparisons  instituted  between  the  leading  personages  in  the 
narrative  and  European  characters  and  events  of  our  own  day  fafl  to 
strike  us  harmoniously,  either  from  a  certain  roughness  in  the  handlin^r  or 
from  a  lack  of  appositeness  in  detail ;  but  these  defects  are  remediable^  and 
in  no  sense  touch  the  high  and  solid  merit  of  the  history.  It  is  a  triou^h 
for  Mr.  Hodgkin  to  have  taken  up  a  story  upon  which  the  eloquence  of 
previous  historians  has  been  unsparingly  larished,  and  to  have  InTOstodit 
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with  new  inieroBt.  To  begin  with,  this  history  comes  to  us  with  the 
■troDg  oUdm  upon  oar  attention  —  that  it  is  not  superfluous  —  a  high 
oiaim,  if  a  negative  one.  But  when  the  reader  plunges  in  mediat  re9 
he  will  disooyer  other  merits  of  a  positive  character.  Four  great  Italian 
▼iniations  are  described  with  a  fulness  and  an  authoritativeness  which 
19011  these  matters  will  give  to  the  narrative  a  distinct  and  special  position 
in  Boman  history ;  viz.,  the  Yisigothic  invasion,  the  Hunnish  invasion, 
the  Vandal  invasion,  and  the  Herulian  mutiny.  After  the  last  named 
ooenrrence  begins  the  modem  history  of  Italy.  With  the  space  at  omr 
eommand  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  give  Mr.  Hodgkin's  story 
ihat  consideration  to  which  it  is  legitimately  entitled;  and  we  must, 
llierefore,  content  ourselves  by  indicating  generally  the  nature  of  his 
work.  Its  chief  object  has  been  to  '  trace  some  of  the  changes  by  which 
plaiisical  Italy*  the  kernel  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  centre  of  govem- 
nwnt  and  law  for  the  Western  world,  became  that  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Agee,  whose  life  was  as  rich  in  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  as  it  was 
poor  in  natural  cohesion  and  enduring  pohtical  strength.'  The  author, 
taking  the  widest  view  of  these  startling  changes,  not  only  deems  it 
neoessary  to  deal  with  their  indigenous  causes,  but  also  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  those  fierce  and  wanderincr  tribes  which,  by  the  indelible  stains  of 
Uood,  have  imperishably  associated  their  names  with  Bome  in  her  period 
of  dechne.  Consequently,  the  plot  of  the  narrative,  if  we  may  so  express 
it»  IB  now  fixed  between  the  Alps  and  Etna,  now  at  Byzantium,  now  in 
(HuL  Even  in  his  opening  pages,  the  author  touches  upon  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe,  when  he  reminds  us  that  in  the 
period  of  seventy-three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Severus 
and  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  emperors  were 
reoognized  at  Bome,  besides  a  crowd  of  anti-emperors  in  the  provinces, 
whose  shifting,  shadowy  forms  defy  enumeration.  Besides  that  disastrous 
moral  effect  which  unstable  authority  naturally  produces,  what  possible 
ehance  was  there  for  the  oonsoHdation  of  an  empire  whose  rulers  were 
perpetually  changing,  and  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  state  ?  To  all  this  add 
•  the  inroads  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  triumphs  of  the  increasingly  arrogant 
Persian  kings,  dilapidation  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  utter  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
•neh  as  the  world  hardly  saw  again  till  the  days  of  the  French  asaignat ; 
and  the  picture  of  this  most  miserable  century  is,  not  indeed  complete,  but 
el  least  sufficiently  dark  to  disenchant  us  with  that  theory  of  Csesarism,. 
of  which  it  furnishes  a  fitting  illustration.'  Wisely,  moreover,  we  are 
ealled  upon  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  purely  military  rule  is  one 
that,  sooner  or  later,  must  result  in  national  anarchy  and  ruin.  Confronted 
by  this  problem,  how  came  Bome  to  be  cast  from  the  pinnacle  of  her  glory 
^d  splendour  ?  Mr.  Hodgkin  is  not  afraid  to  probe  the  question  to  its 
depths.  The  strongest  fskctor  is,  undoubtedly,  the  moral  one.  After  an 
examination  of  Salvian's  treatise  on  the  Divine  Government — a  treatise 
unrelieved  by  one  gleam  of  brightness  or  of  hope — our  author  justly 
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observes  that '  drearier  than  anything  which  he  has  written  would  be  the 
thought  that  such  a  fabric  as  the  Roman  Empire,  so  splendid  a  creation 
of  the  brain  of  man,  an  organization  upon  the  whole  so  beneficial  to  the 
human  race,  could  have  i)eri8hed  without  an  adequate  moral  cause.'  That 
cause  he  gives  us — the  deep  corruption  of  life  and  manners  in  the  Boman 
world.  At  the  same  time  he  truly  remarks  that  this  taint  was  not  found 
in  the  genuine  old  Roman  character,  but  was  imported  into  it  firom 
Greece.  Looking  back  through  the  mists  of  prehistoric  time,  wo  can 
dimly  discern  the  Aryan  progenitors  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Goths  cherishing  certain  rehgious  beliefs  and  certain  ideas  of  a  strong  and 
pure  morality  which  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  The  Teutons* 
when  they  descended  upon  the  dying  empire,  still  preserved  that  precious 
Aryan  inheritance  intact.  The  Greeks  had  long  since  lost  it  or  bartered 
it  away  for  other  gifts,  the  products  of  their  delicious  climate,  their  sensi- 
bility to  artistic  impressions,  an  analytical  intellect,  and  a  capacity  for 
boundless  doubt.  In  later  ages  Rome,  influenced  by  her  Hellenic  sister* 
had  lost  it  too,  and  the  corruption  of  her  great  cities  showed  in  all  iti 
hideousness  the  degradation  which  might  be  achieved  by  a  civilization 
without  morality  and  without  God.*  The  '  barbarians '  came  as  a  sconxge 
io  this  effeminate  and  enervated  Rome,  and  though  they  brought  innumer- 
able evils  in  their  train,  ultimately  the  visitation  led  to  the  purification  of 
-the  State  and  tlie  construction  of  a  new  Italy.  Not  only  were  tlie  '  bar- 
harians '  thus  instrumental  for  good,  but  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  revealed  how 
much  there  was  of  value  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  of  the  time— 
Ammianus,  Jornandes,  Zosimus,  Glaudian,  Sidonius,  &c.  A  long  and 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  tlie  letters  and  poems  of  Apollinaris 
"Sidonius  alone,  and  we  gather  from  this  how  narrowly  he  escaped  being 
a  truly  great  writer.  Giving  his  own  colouring  and  exposition  to  materials 
which  have  already  been  skilfully  handled  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the  author 
demonstrates  that  previous  study  lias  not  exhausted  the  meaning  and 
value  of  these  materials.  In  such  a  work,  of  course,  there  are  certam 
characters— the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  tlieir  epoch — who  must  be 
limned  with  care  and  amplitude.  Amongst  these  are  Theodosius,  StilichOt 
Alaric,  Placidia,  Attila,  Ricimer,  and  Odovakar.  The  reader  wiU  ba  aUs 
to  compare  these  portraits  witli  the  companion  portraits  in  Gibbon.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  younger  historian  the  mi^estio  and 
sonorous  language  which  is  the  peculiar  quaUty  of  the  finished  style  of 
Gibbon  ;  neither  can  ho  compare  with  him  in  breadth  or  vigour  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  life  and  colour  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Hodgkin.  He  does  not  always  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  and  loses 
sometimes  the  smaller  elements  of  a  great  character  by  being  absorbed  in 
its  larger  developments.  Nevertheless,  his  work  is  characterised  hf 
«arnestness,  candour,  and  ability.  As  an  example  of  the  author's  st^ 
take  this  passage  dealing  with  the  character  of  Attila,  in  whom — ^pann- 
ing his  favourite  method  of  comparison  with  modems — Mr.  HodgkiB 
iraces  a  resemblance  to  the  first  Napoleon,  when  at  the  zenith  of  hS» 
glory : — '  As  the  Hun  led  Scythia  and  Germany  against  Ganl,  so  Hm 
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Corsican  led  Gaul  and  Germany  against  Scytliia  in  the  fatal  campaign  of 
1812.  The  kings  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  Lis  Ardaric  and  Walamir ; 
Moscow  his  Orleans;  Leipsic  his  Campus  Mauriacensis.  He  won  his 
Honoris  from  an  emperor  of  the  Eomans,  prouder  and  of  longer  lineage 
than  Valentinian.  Like  Attila,  he  destroyed  far  more  than  he  could 
rebuild ;  his  empire,  hke  Attila's,  lasted  less  than  two  decades  of  years,  but 
unlike  Attila,  he  outlived  his  own  prosperity.  Of  course,  even  greater  than 
any  such  resemblances  are  the  differences  between  the  uncultured  intel- 
lect of  the  Tartar  chieftain  and  the  highly  developed  brain  of  the  great 
Italian-Frenchman  who  played  with  battalions  as  with  chessmen,  who 
thought  out  the  new  Paris,  who  desired  '^  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  his 
code  in  his  hand."  But  the  insatiable  pride,  the  arrogance  which  beat 
down  the  holders  of  ancient  thrones  and  trampled  tliem  like^the  dust 
beneath  their  feet,  the  wide-stretching  schemes  of  empire,  the  haste  wliich 
forbade  their  conquests  to  endure,  the  wonderful  ascendency  over  men 
which  made  the  squahd  Hun  the  instnunent  of  the  one,  and  the  Jacobin 
of  the  other,  and,  above  all,  the  terror  which  the  mere  sound  of  their 
names  brought  to  fair  cities  and  widely  scattered  races  of  men — in  all 
these  points  no  one  so  well  as  Napoleon  explains  to  us  the  character  and 
career  of  Attila.'  In  enumerating  some  of  the  specific  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  empire  of  the  West,  Mr.  Hodgkin  observes  first  that  it  had 
completed  its  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  fall  in  order  that 
the  Teutonic  nations  might  regenerate  the  world.  The  author  beheves  in 
a  Divine  arrangement  of  these  historical  events,  and  we  are  glad  that  he 
dares  and  delights  to  speak  of  God  in  nature  and  God  in  history.  How- 
over  old-fashioned  such  ideas  may  seem,  we  are  consciously  or  uncon- 
aciously  driven  back  upon  them  when  searching  for  the  causes  of  any 
great  upheaval  in  the  world's  history.  '  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  how  we  will.'  Other  chief  causes  of  Bome's 
downfJEdl  were  these — jealousy  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  anta- 
gonism of  Christianity  to  the  Bon&an  State,  the  hostility  of  other  foreign 
religious  elements,  slavery,  the  pauperization  of  the  Boman  proletariat, 
And  its  pampering  in  the  later  stages,  the  economic  absurdity  of  the  grain 
distributions,  the  destruction  of  the  middle  class  by  the  fiscal  oppression 
of  the  Cnriales,  the  barbarous  finance  system,  the  disastrous  interference 
of  the  Imperial  household,  the  demoralization  of  the  army,  and  simple 
depopulation.  The  author  has  much  that  is  clear  and  admirable  to  say 
upon  aU  these  points.  In  taking  leave  of  his  work,  we  can  only  add  that 
he  had  the  story  of  Bome  to  tell  at  her  most  melancholy  period,  and  that 
he  has  told  it  with  a  fulness  that  is  never  wearying,  and  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  dramatic  power.  The  period  itself  is  charged  with  conflicting 
elements,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  to  grasp  these  conflicting  elements, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  view  of  others  in  consecutive  order  and  natural 
sequence.  These  volumes  can  be  enjoyed  none  the  less  because  previous 
historians  havs  travelled  with  more  rapid  steps  over  the  same  field. 
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History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots.    By  HEimY  M.  Baird, 

Professor  of  the  University  of  New  York.     Two  Vols. 

Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
A  History  of  the  nu{fuenots  of  the  Dispersion  at  the  Recall  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes.    By  Eeginald  Lane  Poole.    Mac- 

millan  and  Go. 

Professor  Baird  has  produced  a  work  wliidi  for  carefolness  of  investiga- 
tion and  completeness  and  accuracy  of  statement  is  far  in  advance  of  all 
its  predecessors.  Of  late  years  new  and  rich  sources  of  information  have 
been  made  accessible  to  the  student  of  history.  The  archives  of  all  the 
principal  and  many  of  the  secondary  capitals  of  Europe  have  been  ex- 
plored, especially  those  of  Venice,  Spain,  the  German  Empire,  the  Vatican, 
and  above  all  of  England,  made  available  by  the  Calendars  of  the  Record 
Office,  which  are  remarkably  rich  in  information  of  the  most  authentic 
character.  A  vast  amount  of  private  correspondence  and  inedited 
memoirs  has  also  been  brought  to  hght  and  made  available  by  the  mag- 
nificent *  Collection  de  Documents  in^dits  sur  THistoire  de  France,'  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instmotion. 
These  include  most  important  State  Papers,  the  correspondence  of 
monarclis,  &c.  Tho  French  *  Society  de  THistoire  du  Proteatantisme 
Fran(;ais'  has  for  tv^onty-eight  years  published  a  monthly  bulletin  of 
inedited  documents.  Otlier  important  collections  have  been  made,  such 
as  the  Collection  of  Calvin*s  Letters,  by  Jules  Bonnet,  and  biographies 
have  been  written,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  first 
time  the  history  of  this  important  crisis  in  the  pohtical  and  religions  past 
of  France  has  been  written  with  adequate  information. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  and  chief  value  of  Professor  Baird's 
work  is  his  patient  investigation  of  testimony  and  sifting  of  facts.  He 
has  no  great  genius  for  portraiture ;  no  glowing  descriptions,  such  as  ohann 
us  in  Macaulay  and  Froude,  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  pages.  While  he 
writes  clearly  and  sensibly,  and  with  unmistakable  sympathies  with  iree- 
dom  and  spiritual  rehgion,  he  is  always  calm  and  measured.  Sometimes 
his  pages  resemble  the  processes  of  a  legal  investigation  rather  than  the 
flow  of  a  narrative.  He  is  most  conscientious  and  measured  in  state- 
ment, a  severe  and  impartial  judge,  wliioh  gives  to  his  results  a  very  fai^ 
and,  we  should  say,  unimpeachable  value  ;  for  while  he  adjudicates  on 
evidence  not  hitherto  accessible,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  import- 
ant addition  to  it  remains  to  be  made.  Wliatever  corroborative  informa- 
tion may  come  to  Hght,  the  case  is  manifestly  complete. 

The  portraiture  of  the  work,  and  its  historical  judgments,  are  not  thers- 
fore  presented  in  formal  pictures  or  judgments,  but  are  the  results  of  a 
long  series  of  details  carefully  and  exactly  estimated.  This  is  especial^ 
the  case  with  the  chief  personage  of  the  history,  Catlierine  de  Madiei, 
whose  malign  influence  pervades  nearly  the  whole  of  this  calamitous  half 
century.    Nowhere  does  Professor  Baird  attempt,  after  the  manner  of 
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liistorical  portrait  painters,  a  *  study  *  of  her  cliaracter,  bnt  slie  is  con- 
stantly before  us  in  the  intrigues,  the  suggestions,  the  policy  of  the  court 
— ^tricky,  irresolute,  scheming,  unscrupulous,  a  very  impersonation  of 
womanly  wickedness.  In  each  particular  we  see  exactly  how  much  she 
did,  how  she  wavered  in  her  purposes,  how  utterly  false  she  was  to  her- 
self as  well  as  to  others,  how  indifferently  she  favoured  Huguenot  and 
Papist,  regarding  every  one  that  stood  in  her  way  as  an  enemy,  and  every 
one  that  helped  her  as  a  friend,  intent  only  upon  power.  Instead  of  being, 
as  she  is  generally  regarded,  a  deep,  designing  woman,  she  was  really  a 
very  shallow  woman,  Hving  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  as  often  used  by 
oircumstance  as  using  it,  only  utterly,  essentially,  without  moral  scruple. 
Professor  Baird  exonerates  her  from  the  charge  of  having  plotted  the 
Bartholomew  massacre.  He  contends,  and  we  think  proves,  that  she 
purposed  only  the  death  of  Goligny  and  some  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
And  that  this  was  only  the  extemporized  purpose  of  a  few  days  previously, 
snd  that  she  drifted  into  the  general  massacre  rather  than  purposed  it. 

Another  singular  effect  of  Professor  Baird's  deUneation  is  the  judgment 
of  Charles  IX.  to  which  we  are  led.  Weak,  tolerant,  bent  on  peace, 
favouring  the  Huguenots  rather  than  otherwise,  opposed  to  all  persecu- 
tion, greatly  esteeming  and  reverencing  Coligny,  he  is  yet  wrought  upon 
by  Catherine  his  mother,  when  she  sees  that  her  power  is  imperilled,  to 
believe  in  a  Huguenot  plot,  rapidly  to  consent  to  the  massacre,  and  then 
to  become  ahnost  maniacal  in  his  bloodthirstiness,  until  he  prematurely 
dies  haunted  by  all  the  demons  of  remorse,  a  true  picture  of  sheer  weak- 
ness in  the  hand  of  an  unscrupulous  woman.  So  we  might  remark  on 
the  presentations  of  Cond^  and  Guise ;  L'Hospital  and  Coligny ;  Francis, 
Henry,  and  Charles  IX. ;  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  noble  mother,  Jeanne 
d'Albret — one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  history — in  this  contrasted,  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  with  our  own  vacillating  and  selfish 
Clizabeth,  to  whom  in  vain  the  Huguenots  appealed.  More  than  once 
Clizabeth  might  have  saved  the  Huguenots  and  changed  the  religious 
history  of  France.  Her  caprices,  her  coquetry,  her  want  of  sincerity  and 
eonsistency,  baffled  even  her  own  wisest  coimsellors  (ii.  421).  Each  character 
is  admirably  set  before  us  in  the  part  played  in  the  events  of  the  time. 
Passages  of  great  interest,  such  as  the  fate  of  L*Hospital  (ii.  264),  occur, 
but  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  entire  course  of  events.  We  get  definite 
and  exact  judgments  of  men  and  the  correction  of  much  that  has  been 
misrepresented ;  as,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Froude's  unpardonable  errors 
^History  of  England,  vii.  401, 402)  concerning  the  massacre  atVassy  (ii.25) 
which,  derived  solely  from  Varilla's  '  Histoire  de  Charles  IX.**  *  is,'  says 
Professor  Baird, '  as  favourable  to  Guise  as  his  most  devoted  partizans 
could  have  desired.' 

It  is  striking  to  see  how  utterly  incomprehensible  the  true  principles  of 
religious  liberty  were  even  to  the  Huguenots  themselves,  who  were  suffer- 
ing martyrdom  and  massacre  in  their  contention  for  them.  Thus  in 
pleading  with  Charles  for  tlie  free  exercise  of  their  religion  they  were 
eareful  to  exclude  the  '  Libertines '  from  sheltering  themselves  beneath 
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this  protection,  aud  called  upon  Charles  to  require  of  all  his  sabjects  the 
profession  of  the  one  or  the  other  religion  (ii.  828). 

As  one  reads  the  history  from  first  to  last,  thi-ee  things  come  oat  witli 
terrible  distinctness.     The  first  is  the  utter  treachery  of  the   French 
monarchs,  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  their  unscmpulons 
lying,  even  in  solemn  edicts.    They  kept  no  faith,  and  one  marvels  that 
the  Huguenots  could  have  trusted  them  at  all.     The  second  Ib  the  blood- 
thirstiness  and  brutality  of  which,  above  all  nations  in  modem  European 
liistory,  the  French  seem  capable ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  massacres  of  the 
Huguenots  merely,  begun  at  Vassy  and  culminating  in  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  in  the  great  Kevolntion  and  in  the  Commune  of  ten  yeara  ago  that 
the  same  ferocious  qualities  came  out.     Not  oven  the  Turk  has  surpassed 
the  horrors  of  these  ciniel  and  heartless  butcheries.    And  the  third  ia  the 
equal  callousness  and  devilry  of  the  Papal  see  :  from  first  to  last  its  in- 
citements were  to  a  more  thorough  butchery  of  the  Huguenots;  and  while 
all  Europe  was  horrified  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  felt  an 
indecent  joy  that  knew  no  bounds,  aud  that  found  expression  not  only  in 
fulsome  letters   of  congratulation,  but  in  solemn  religious  thanksgiving 
festivals  and  blasphemous  Tc  Denma,  in  medals  and  rewards. 

Historj'  can  never  forget,  nor  will  lilurope  ever  forgive,  either  France  or 
Bome  for  their  bad  pre-eminence  in  slaughter  and  brutality  in  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Beligion  is  made  to  sanction  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  of  modern  history. 

\Ve  thank  Professor  Baird  for  a  book  of  great  historical  aud  moral 
value,  of  untiring  patience,  scrupulous  fairness,  noble  sympathies,  and  the 
deepest  religious  interest. 

Professor  Baird 's  hLstoiy  closes  with  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1574, 
two  years  after  the  massacre.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  tolera- 
tion to  the  Huguenots,  was  promulgated  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  and  re- 
voked by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  For  nearly  a  century  it  restored  to  the 
Protestants  of  France  their  earlier  Uberties,  so  that  more  than"  a  ceniuiy 
of  Protestant  history  elapses  between  the  close  of  Professor  Baird's  record 
and  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Poole's.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  tliat  various  caoses 
induced  Louis  XIV.  to  revoke  the  Edict — a  centraHzing  policy,  wliich  Pro- 
testantism seriously  marred ;  a  means  of  recruiting  the  exchequer,  which 
had  the  disastrous  effect  of  impoverishing  France,  not  in  money  only,  but 
also  in  her  best  men  and  most  productive  industries,  more  tlian  the  most 
disastrous  wars  ;  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church ;  and 
an  atonement  for  the  personal  crimes  of  the  monarch.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Poole,  however,  is  not  to  delineate  Protestantism  in  France,  but  the  for- 
times  of  the  emigrants  outside  France.  The  number  of  the  emigrants 
has  been  variously  estimated,  from  Vauban's  80,000  to  Limiers'  800,000. 
Guided  by  Cassefigue,  Mr.  Poole  estimates  it  as  probably  approaching 
800,000.  He  traces  tlie  migration  in  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  brings  to  light  many  interesting  partieu- 
lars  of  their  treatment  and  influence.  England  esi)eoially  was  indebted 
to  the  migration  for  a  large  development  of  artistic  manufacture  and  of 
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the  commercial  growth  which  resulted  from  it.  Terribly  in  all  ways — 
financially,  commercially,  socially,  and  religiously — ^has  France  suffered 
from  her  rejection  of  the  Beform,  her  unrelenting  and  inhuman  persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  expatriation  of  so  many  of  her  best 
citizens. 

Mr.  Poole,  like  Professor  Baird,  has  carefully  consulted  all  available 
anthorities,  and  has  brought  together  information  carefully  verified  and 
both  valuable  and  interesting.  His  style  is  somewhat  hard,  crude, 
awkward,  and  obscure.  He  is  too  often  allusive  rather  than  informing^ 
and  gives  us  not  so  much  statements  as  judgments  upon  matters  to  which 
he  vaguely  alludes,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  his  readers  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant.  Here  is  a  sentence  containing  all  the  information  given 
on  the  matters  referred  to :  '  When  Louvois  opened  his  missionary  career 
by  an  attack  upon  the  churches  of  Poitou,  it  was  in  Friesland  that  popular 
passion  was  soonest  excited.  The  instructions  to  Marilloo  were  despatched 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1681 :  they  were  published  on  the  11th  of  April.' 
A  reader,  not  a  historical  student,  will  ask,  Who  was  Louvois  ?  what  was 
his  missionary  career  ?  and  what  was  his  attack  upon  the  churches  at 
Poitou  ?  Who  again  was  Marilloc  ?  what  were  his  instructions  ?  and 
who  gave  them?  This  vague  kind  of  reference  makes  the  book  hard 
reading,  and  is  unnecessary  even  for  economy  of  space ;  a  sentence  or 
two  would  give  the  necessary  information. 

Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines  of  the  History  of  some  of 
the  Less  Known  States  of  Europe.  By  C.  F.  Johnstone, 
M.A.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  author  modestly  disowns  all  attempt  at  originality,  and  claims  to 
be  only  a  mere  collector  of  fskcts.  He  has,  however,  put  together  in  a 
lucid  and  scholarly  way  very  interesting  sketches  or  summaries  of  the 
History  of  Dennuirk,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium ;  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Greece ;  of  Portugal,  Prussia, 
Bnssia,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation.  His  volume  is  a  kind  of  historical 
handbook,  and  suppUes  information  which,  as  he  intimates,  is  not  else- 
where easily  available. 

Congregational  History.  1850-1880.  Fifth  Vol.  of  the  Series. 
By  JoBOj  Waddington,  D.D.      Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Waddington's  history  necessarily  becomes  a  chronicle  when  it 
passes,  as  in  this  volume,  into  contemporary  life.  It  has,  moreover,  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  the  summarizing  of  the  chronicler,  and  it  is  due  to 
bimto  say  that  this  is  generally  fur  and  genial.  The  volume  will  be 
chiefly  valuable  as  memoirea  pour  aervir.  It  preserves  many  incidents  that 
would  be  forgotten,  and  it  interprets  much  that  would  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  been  interested  in  reading  these  summaries  of  things  with  which, 
in  their  occurrence,  we  were  familiar,  and  have  not  unfrequently  derived 
additional  intelligence  from  the  setting  of  the  author.     As  we  have  said, 
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it  is  a  comment,  a  record  of  what  men  did  and  said ;  bat  the  inteUigrat 
reader  will  trace  the  underlying  thread  of  historical  contintiity  and  the 
law  of  historical  development.  We  are  not  to-day  what  we  were  thirty 
years  ago,  bat  wo  are  what  thirty  years  of  legitimate  growth  have 
developed.  Dr.  Waddington's  work  would  not  have  been  complete  with- 
out this  volume.  It  were  easy  to  criticize  its  particulars.  Sometimes 
Dr.  Waddington  is  exuberant,  as  when  he  gives  eight  pages  to  a  lecture 
on  Inspiration  by  Mr.  Baylcy.  Sometimes  he  is  partial  and  scant,  as 
when  he  gives  only  a  page  to  the  great  Exliibition  of  1851,  and  mentions 
only  one  of  the  addresses  wliich  it  called  fortli ;  but  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  him  for  the  indostry, 
lucidity,  and  impartiaUty  with  which  he  has  collected  and  put  together 
its  materials. 

English  Constitutional  History,  from  the  Teutonic  Conquest  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell-Langmead. 
B.G.L.     Second  Edition.     Stevens  and  Haynes. 

When  a  book  on  so  solid  a  theme  as  EngUsh  Constitutional  Histoxy 
reaches  a  second  edition  so  speedily  as  tliis  has  done,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  its  value  is  not  shght.  Mr.  Langmead's  work  has,  we 
believe,  met  with  special  and  hearty  appreciation  from  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  our  constitutional  history  professionally ;  and  in 
this  second  edition,  enlarged  and  made  still  more  complete,  it  cannot  fsil 
to  meet  with  continued  success.  We  may  add  that  it  would  form  nol 
only  a  very  instructive,  but  also  a  most  interesting  study  to  ordinary 
readers  who  wish  to  know  the  political  history  of  our  country.  Such 
chapters  as  those  on  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  the  Origin  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Progress  of  the  Constitution,  written,  as  they  are,  with 
great  clearness  of  style,  would  enable  amateur  politicians  to  follow  the 
present  course  of  events  with  much  more  intelligence.  Mr.  Langxnead 
has  mastered  all  the  great  works  on  his  subject,  such  as  those  of  HaDam 
and  Stubbs ;  and  readers  who  might  find  the  latter  somewhat  '  diy ' 
could  find  no  such  drought  in  the  fresh  pages  of  the  volume  before  ua. 

History  of  Ireland :  Cuculain  and  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Standish  0*Gbady.    Vol.  II.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  this  strange  '  history '  takes  us  deep  into  the 
region  of  Irish  mythical  romance.  The  author  has  eome  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  the  best  way  to  excite  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Irelaiid 
— the  complete  reproduction  of  her  heroic  literature  being  hopeless — ^is  to 
publish  what  he  calls  *  the  Irish  bardic  remains.'  Anxious  to  make  the 
'  heroic '  period  of  his  country's  history  to  live  again  in  tlie  imagination  ol 
his  countrymen  and  to  make  famihar  to  them  its  chief  ohaimetets,  and 
despairing  of  achieving  these  ends  by  a  mere  history  such  as  ordinaiy 
unheroie  historians  write,  Mr.  O'Grady  has  with  congenial  sympathy  isi 
himself  to  the  task  of  reanimating  the  dead  past  under  imaginatiTe  Ibnait 
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The  keynote  to  an  understanding  of  his  task  may  be  said  to  be  supplied 
in  tlie  following  passage :  '  If/  he  says, '  I  can  awake  an  interest  in  the 
career  of  even  a  single  ancient  Irish  king,  I  shall  establish  a  train  of 
ihought  which  will  advance  easily  from  thence  to  the  state  of  society  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  kings  and  heroes  who  surrounded,  preceded,  or 
followed  him.  Attention  and  interest  once  fully  aroused,  concerning  even 
one  feature  of  this  landscape  of  ancient  history,  could  be  easily  widened 
and  extended  in  its  scope.'  He  has  endeavoured  to  excite  and  extend 
this  interest  by  revivifying  for  his  readers  the  story  of  *  Cuculain  and  his 
Contemporaries,'  an  ancient  Irish  hero  whose  memory  is  cherished  by 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  students  of  the  bardic  literature. 
Deahng  as  the  book  does  with  incidents  and  events,  however,  that  take 
41S  back  to  nearly  8000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  not  likely  to 
stir  any  real  historical  interest ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady,  desiring  to  appeal  to  the  Hibernian  imagination  rather  than  to 
cultivate  the  historical  method,  is  right  in  his  resort  to  imaginative  and 
legendary  literature. 

The  Migration  from  Shinar ;  07',  the  Earliest  Links  between  the 
Old  and  New  Continents.  By  Captain  Georgb  Palmes, 
R.N.,  F.R.G.8..   Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  main  portion  of  Captain  Falmer^s  Lectures  consists  in  resemblances 
^tween  early  European  civilization  and  prehistoric  American  civiliza- 
tion— Aztec,  Toltec,  Peruvian,  and  Mexican.   He  traces  records  of  migra- 
"tion,  mound-building,  linguistic  and  physiological  resemblances,  &c.,  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  America  was  first  peopled  not  from  Asia,  but 
from  Europe  by  the  north-west — ^that  is,  across  Behring^s  Straits — and 
that  the  firiit  inhabitants  were  of  Turanian  origin.    The  defects  of  Captain 
Palmer's  work  are  first,  his  fierce  controversial  spirit,  and  next,  the  desultori- 
ness  and  inconsequential  character  of  his  reasoning.    He  heaps  together  a 
multitude  of  facts,  or  phenomena,  but  he  subjects  them  to  no  scientific 
.analysis.    He  does  not  try  to  fix  their  exact  evidential  value.    He  throws 
tbem  before  his  readers,  who  are  left  to  make  their  choice.    We  have 
read  through  his  book  with  some  attention,  but  generally  with  a  confused 
feeling  as  the  result.    The  method  of  the  author  is  not  scientific  but 
polemical    He  contends  for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  ap- 
parently as  a  teacher  of  scienoe,  and  brings  the  facts  of  science  to  its  test, 
but  he  nowhere  toUs  us  what  his  theory  of  inspiration  is,  on  what  authority 
it  reste,  or  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  its  quasi-scientific  intimations. 
He  has,  too,  the  bad  habit  of  applying  denunciatory  epithets  to  those  from 
whom  he  differs.    Agreeing  with  much  that  he  affirms  concerning  the 
dogmatism  of  science,  and  not  yielding  to  him  in  one  iota  of  reverence 
for  the  Divine  character  and  authority  of  Scripture,  we  regret  on  behalf 
of  rehgious  reverence  such  a  method  of  controversy.    Truth  is  to  be 
establiahed  not  by  vituperation,  but  by  exact  definition,  clear  evidence, 
and  calm  thorough  argument  In  all  these  Captain  Palmer's  book  seems  to 
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118  lamentably  deficient.  It  is  a  disorderly  collection  of  particulars,  many 
of  them  pointing  in  the  direction  which  he  indicates,  but  neither  exaetly 
appraised  nor  welded  into  conclusive  argument. 

India  Past  and  Present.  With  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate 
Subjects.  By  Shoshee  Chunder  Dutt.  Ghatto  and 
Windus. 

Some  of  our  readere  may  remember  our  review  of  two  previous  volumes 
by  Mr.  Dutt  (*  British  Quarterly,'  vol.  Ix^iii.  p.  646),  who  is  a  Hindu  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  who  has  attained  to  an  admirable  knowledge  of 
English  histor}'  and  literature,  and  to  groat  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  the  present  volmue  he  tells  us  that  religiously  he  is  neither  a 
sceptic  nor  a  Christian,  but  a  believer  in  one  God,  recognizing  as  revelations 
of  God  only  nature  and  the  conscience  of  man.  The  present  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Indian  Subjects — the  Brahman  Ilace« 
VedLsm,  Buddhism,  Pourauism,  Yedautism,  Caste,  tlie  Mahomedan  Con- 
quest and  liule,  Hindu  Superstitions,  the  Parsees,  Hindu  Women,  See, 
A  second  series  of  papers  treats  of  Taxation  in  India,  the  Indian  Statute 
Book,  British  Opium  Policy,  <&c.,  and  an  Appendix  contains  a  series  of 
short,  rehgious,  and  ethical  papers.  There  is  nothing  very  original  in  the 
X)apers.  They  add  nothing  to  our  information,  and  are  marked  by  no 
specialties  of  thought  or  philosophy.  They  are  the  vigorous  expositions 
of  a  well-informed  man.  To  those  ignorant  of  the  subjects  treated  they 
are,  of  course,  full  of  interesting  information.  Indeed  Chimder  Datt  is 
best  described  as  an  expomidcr  of  the  lore  of  the  scholar  to  the  common 
people.  The  x'apers  on  the  Hindu  Religions  especially  will  give  to  such 
mucl/information  put  in  an  intelligent  and  popular  way.  We  are  chiefly 
interested  in  tlie  writer  as  a  Hindu  who  has  attained  to  such  power  of 
thinking  and  expressing  himself  in  good,  popular  English.  In  bia 
former  book  he  spoke  more  fully  about  Englisli  rule  in  India,  more 
especially  about  the  evil  wrought  by  the  hauteur  of  EngUshmen  in  their 
bearings  towards  the  natives.  He  reverts  to  these  matters  in  the  present 
volume.  He  thinks  Enghsh  rule  an  incalculable  blessing  for  India,  both 
in  the  moral,  social,  and  material  benefits  it  has  conferred  and  will  eou- 
fer.  He  is  therefore  a  strong  advocate  of  it,  and  generally  an  apologist 
for  it.  He  urges  that  Hindus  should  have  greater  access  to  the  civil  and 
military  services  ;  that  the  ideas  of  youug  Bengal  should  find  more  eym- 
X)athy,  and  that  more  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  would  eusore 
more  respect  and  affection.  We  very  heartily  commend  his  book  both  for 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  as  an  early  product  of  English  cnltivatioii  in 
India. 

Africa  Past  and  Present.  By  an  Old  Eesident.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

This  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  progress  of  African  discovery.    Be* 
ginning,  if  not  at  the  beginning,  yet  with  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  Mr* 
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Moister  gives  ns  a  short  account  of  African  travellers  and  their  dis- 
coveries, down  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens  last  year.  The  statements 
are  necessarily  concise,  but  they  are  fairly  done.  But  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  Bruce*s  name  in  a  complete  list  of  African 
explorers? 

The  ViUage  of  Palaces ;  or.  Chronicles  of  Chelsea.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRANOE,  Author  of  the  'Life  of  the  Eev. 
W.  Harness/  &c.     Hurst  and  Blaekett. 

No  better  impression  can  be  gained  of  the  surprising  growth  of  London 
than  by  studying  the  history  of  some  of  its  suburbs.  At  a  period  later 
than  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  example,  hunting  and  other  sports 
were  practised  in  the  fields  upon  which  crowded  Islington  is  now  built ; 
and  Mr.  L'Estrange,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  traces  an  almost  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  the  once  dehghtful  suburb  of  Chelsea.  In  a  work 
like  the  present  we  can  pardon  a  Uttle  garrulity  when  it  is  pleasant,  and 
the  author  certainly  brings  forward  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  matter. 
It  may  be  thought  that  some  parts  of  the  work  are  spun  out,  as  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  whose  connection  with  Chelsea  fiu*- 
nishes  a  good  many  pages  of  historical  retrospect.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  regard  to  Smollett,  the  novelist,  and  many  others ;  but  as  the  whole  of 
these  two  volumes  is  pleasant  reading,  we  have  no  right  to  complain. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  in  a  bygone  age  Chelsea  (so 
named  from  its  pebbly  strand)  was  partly  marsh  and  partly  jungle,  the 
haunt  of  the  wild  ox,  and  of  the  red  deer  with  huge  antlers.  From  tliis 
early  period  Mr.  L'Estrange  carefully  traces  its  history ;  the  first  associa- 
tion of  interest  with  Chelsea  being  that  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  Sir 
Thomas  More.  We  are  then  shown  the  Boyal  visits  to  Chelsea,  and  the 
growth  of  its  numerous  fine  buildings,  which  led  to  the  appellation  being 
given  it  of  *  The  Village  of  Palaces.*  There  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
characters  and  hves  of  distinguished  men  of  the  past  who  have  been  in- 
habitants of  Chelsea,  and  in  conclusion  Mr.  L'Estrange  reminds  us  that 
amongst  living  residents  are  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Dante  G.  Eossetti,  Earl 
Cadogan,  Sir  Bobert  CoUier,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir 
Percy  Shelley,  and  Sir  Patrick  Grant.  *  The  healthfulness  and  brightness 
of  the  suburb,*  observes  our  author, '  is  beginning  to  be  again  recognized, 
and  there  is  an  intention  of  continuing  the  large  buildings  already  begun 
on  the  river-side,  and  of  thus  giving  Chelsea  a  right  to  resume  her  ancient 
title  of  "  The  Village  of  Palaces." '  Mr.  L'Estrange's  accoimt  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  is  full  of  interest.  We  notice  several  errors  of  spelling,  &c. 
The  great  English  poet's  name  appears  as  Spencer,  Gethsemane  appears 
Gethsamane,  while  the  famous  quotation  from  'The  Tempest*  is  given 
as  *  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream ' — the  word,  of  course,  being  vision. 
Otherwise  the  work  is  excellently  got  up,  and  presents  an  attractive 
exterior. 
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The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  By  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits.  Vol.  V. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Sir  Tlieodore  Martin  has  now  completed  a  work  which  was  well  fitted 
to  test  his  capabilities.  The  cliaracter  and  efforts  of  the  Prince  Consort 
touched  public  matters  at  nearly  all  points ;  he  was  so  energetic,  so  full  of 
eager  interest  in  all  qnestious,  and,  in  spite  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  pontion, 
found  it  so  essential  that  he  should  act  upon  others.  When  he  was  a  mere 
boy  at  tlie  Bosenau,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  always  the  leader 
of  his  brother  and  other  boys,  and  their  wills  most  often  had  to  bend  to  his. 
The  same  necessity,  one  may  say,  remained  with  him ;  but  edacation  had 
developed  self-restraint.  Still,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  about 
his  life  is  to  see  how  he  gradually  adjusts  matters  round  him,  and  a^josts 
himself  to  those  matters,  till  he  becomes  an  influence  which  all  those  in 
power  must  take  into  account  and  reckon  with.  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
though  perliaps  inevitably  now  and  then  too  diffuse,  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
hibiting tliis  process  with  great  success,  and  he  has  performed  his  work 
with  great  tact,  good  taste,  and  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  the  subject. 
The  country  now  knows  both  what  it  possessed  and  what  it  lost  in  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  it  now  there  is  only  a 
gain. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  and  sometimes  with  some  harshness, 
alongside  of  the  necessity  for  action  on  the  minds  of  others,  there  was  in 
tlio  Prince  Consort  an  element  of  autocracy.  If  he  had  not  at  an  early 
period  been  wisely  guided  and  instnicted,  he  might  easily  have  erred  on 
on  the  side  of  self-will  in  government — that  is,  in  the  position  of  adviser 
to  the  Sovereign — as  in  other  matters.  Bttt  two  things  there  were  that 
tempered  and  balanced  this  other,  and  almost  made  it  an  advantage,  in  the 
firmness  and  complete  self-possession  and  restraint  that  lie  always  main- 
tained. These  were,  first,  a  very  keen  concern  in  all  social  questions,  seen 
from  the  right  side,  which  led  him  to  a  thorough  study  and  a  fine 
sympathy  with  the  poor ;  and  second,  his  liigh  moral  tone,  which  refoied 
to  be  infected  by  any  immorality  or  temporizing.  Very  characteristiet 
surely,  is  that  protest  against  the  common  expression  of  Lords  Melbonne 
and  Palmerston  about  *  damned  morality'  in  pohtics,  followed  up  by 
his  conviction  that  only  by  the  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign  eonU 
tlie  dignity  and  security  of  tlie  throne  be  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people;  and  that  always  when  the  English  Sovereigns  had  not  been 
honest,  upright,  and  faithful,  but  mean,  cunning,  and  selfish,  the  machine 
of  government  had  jotted  and  creaked,  and  come  within  an  inch  of  a  dead- 
lock. It  was  the  same  precisely  in  the  way  in  wbich  the  Prince  viewed 
foreign  powers.  The  true  poUcy  was  to  conciliate  wherever  that  was  pot- 
sible,  and  to  show  sympathy  and  help  to  distressed  nationalities,  and  most 
to  seek  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  nations  who  were  acting  on  iliotf 
principles.  How  full  of  meaning  and  of  character,  regarded  aatobiographk* 
ally  is  the  document  on  the  condition  of  Prussia  in  1861 — ^more 
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when  viewed  from  this  position.  When  we  find  him  writing  as  follows, 
we  can  truly  comprehend  his  attitude  only  when  we  see  it  m  the  relation 
we  haT«  indicated.    Here,  for  instance,  it  comes  to  a  decisive  point — 

'  A  foreign  war,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  internal  differences  and  in- 
conveniences,  is  at  all  times  a  proceeding  wholly  unjustifiable  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  People  constantiy  forget  that  these  same'  inconveniences, 
those  personal  foibles,  internal  conflicts,  &c.,  which  are  the  obstacles  to 
the  solution  of  home  difficulties,  are  also  the  very  moving  causes  which 
must  stand  most  seriously  in  the  way  of  success  upon  the  great  arena  of 
irar.  A  coup  de  teie  is  always  the  most  perilous  of  enterprises  for  a  poli- 
tician, and  no  less  is  the  hazard  run  by  a  man  who  shall  plunge  into  great 
£nropean  dangers  in  order  to  escape  those  which  confront  him  at  home. 

*  Prus8ia«  broken  up  and  distracted  as  she  is,  being  no  more  than  a  sec- 
tion of  Germany,  although  the  other  sections  are  well  disposed  towards 
her — Prussia,  with  a  policy  which  has  not  yet  found  a  principle  of  its  own 
to  rest  upon,  hampered  and  rendered  vulnerable  on  her  outlying  frontiers 
hy  alliances  and  treaties  of  all  kinds,  is  assuredly  not  in  a  position  to 
undertake  any  great  venture  without  coming  to  grief.  This  is  a  point  oh 
which  many  Prussians  are  dazzled  and  misled  by  the  great  and  excep- 
tional case  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

*  Prussia  must  first  be  morally  master  of  Germany  before  she  can  lift  up 
her  head  in  Europe,  and  this  she  will  become,  not  by  sudden  resolutions, 
not  by  wild,  impulsive  yearnings,  not  by  urging  claims  diplomatically, 
Imt  by  a  slow,  well-thought-out,  persistent,  courageous,  truly  German,  and 
thorou^y  liberal  policy — a  policy  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
age  and  of  the  German  nation,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  individual 
government  to  act  otherwise  than  in  the  same  spirit  with  it,  and  upon 
the  same  principles.  It  was  the  Uberal  principles  of  government  in 
Sardinia,  from  1350  to  1858,  which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  count 
upon  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  when  the  great 
rush  came,  and  which  won  for  her  the  sympatliies  of  England  to  such  an 
extent  that  her  very  crimes  were  forgiven,  nay,  did  not  occupy  so  much 
as  a  thought. ' 

Yet  he  was  patriot  enough  to  desire  to  be  well  prepared,  since  things 
were  as  they  were,  and  this  out  of  regard  to  economy,  that  the  army 
should  be  able,  so  to  say,  to  guard  the  army.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
BO  early  as  August  14, 1860,  he  recommended  the  training  of  boys  for 
the  navy  on  the  very  principles  more  recently  adopted.  Even  in  his 
speculations  on  army-reform  social  points  were  seldom  left  long  out  of 
view. 

It  was  this  keen  interest  in  social  questions,  the  quick  eye  he  had  to  see 
where  the  shoe  pressed,  that  made  him  the  politician  he  was.  Class  legis- 
lation could  not  but  lose  some  of  its  intensity,  and  class  hatred  some  of  its 
force,  when  we  find  him  taking  up  so  warmly  the  case  of  the  poor  ballast- 
heavers  of  the  port  of  London,  and  pressing  so  firmly  towards  their  deliver- 
ance from  a  bad  system  and  the  hand  of  middle-men  compelling  drinking. 
Their  gratitude  to  liim  is  expressed  in  terms  so  thoroughly  natural  and 
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geDuioe  in  a  documout  sent  to  the  Quecu  on  his  death,  that  few,  sorely, 
could  read  it  without  bein^  moved. 

This  fifth  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  as  it  iB  the  mott 
touching.  As  we  read  we  see  the  growing  shadow  of  ill-health.  The 
Prince  would  not  rest ;  he  was  busier  than  any  merchant — only  think  of 
the  multitude  of  despatches  that  were  read  by  him  and  the  Queen  ;  and 
in  no  perfunctory  spirit  did  he  get  through  them ;  sometimes  writing 
elaborate  political  studies  on  the  subjects  to  justify  the  positions  he  had 
taken  with  respect  to  them.  Surely,  it  is  some  cause  for  regret  that  there 
was  no  one  with  influence  enough  in  those  years  to  have  enforced  more 
of  rest.  Even  when  he  was  lying  in  his  last  illness  hardly  able  to  lift 
a  hand,  he  put  some  touches  to  that  despatch  about  the  Mason  and  Slid- 
dell,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Trent  affair ;  and  we  are  assured  that  these 
touches  had  a  large  share  in  preventing  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

The  somewhat  sombre  tenour  of  the  last  year  is  relieved  by  beautifdl 
and  tender  domestic  touches.  The  Princess  Boyal  was  married  and  went 
to  her  own  house.  Others  became  eugaged.  The  Princess  letters  on  all 
tliese  occasions  are  admirable,  and  reveal  the  true  and  faithful  man.  It 
is  very  singular  to  iind  the  Prince  confessing  that  his  desire  for  life  bad 
l>ecome  weakened.  He  said,  in  speaking  to  the  Queen,  *  I  do  not  cling  to 
life  ;  you  do ;  but  I  set  no  store  by  it.  If  I  knew  tliat  those  I  love  were 
well  cared  for  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  die  to-morrow  ...  I  am  sure  if 
I  had  a  severe  illness  I  should  give  up  at  once.  I  should  net  struggle  £or 
life.  I  have  no  tenacity  of  life.'  It  was  hardly  then  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  battle  through  tlie  typhoid — the  result  of  a  chill  caught  in  a 
visit  to  Sandhurst  Military  College  on  the  22nd  December,  1861.  As  time 
passes  on  the  ministry  of  justification  witli  respect  to  the  Prince  Consoci 
is  being  more  and  more  fulfilled.  He  was  not  without  faults,  but  he  faith- 
fully strove  to  overcome  them,  and  to  realize  his  childish  desire,  as  con- 
fessed to  his  father,  to  be  *  a  good  and  a  useful  man;  *  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martinis  great  services  in  having  set  forth  so  fair  and  attractive  an  example 
deserves  fully  all  the  recognition  it  has  received. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.    By  Alfred 
Henby  Huth.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  is  very  odd  that  the  man  who  has  preached  the  unconscious  in  art 
has  been  the  most  powerful  influence  recent  days  have  witnessed  in 
developing  the  self-conscious.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  a  biographer, 
reveals  himself  far  more  than  he  does  his  subject.  Carlyle's  Goethe,  for 
example — the  noble  man,  the  wise,  the  patient,  the  grandly-aspiring-* 
how  deeply  we  do  feel  '  put  out,'  if  we  have  put  trust  in  him,  when  we 
oome  to  read,  say,  Herr  Earl  Gntzkow  or  Mr.  Baring-Gould  on  the 
moral  cloaca  which  Goethe  did  his  best  to  help  to  make  and  to  wiMwtmifi 
in  Weinuyr.  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  only  what  he  wants  to  see,  and  self-eon* 
scionsly  sets  the  rest  aside,  if  we  are  not  to  credit  him  sometimes  with  a 
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worse  parpose.  For  liim  there  was  no  moral  cloaca,  only  the  world  of 
wisdom,  purity,  self-denial,  and  all  nobility  at  Weimar.  He  simply 
created  one  Goethe  in  trying  to  paint  another.  And  yet,  between  the 
lines,  we  can  read  the  whole  relation  of  the  two  great  men ;  and  a  clever 
literary  comparative  anatomist  might  frame  a  Carlyle  from  the  hints  of 
limitation  and  narrowness  and  perversity  and  autocracy  and  lack  of  true 
tolerance  to  be  detected  in  these  worshipful  essays  on  Goethe.  Now,  it  is 
strange  that  the  squabble  between  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  and  Mr.  Huth,  the 
biographer  of  Mr.  Buckle,  has  made  us  think  of  these  things.  Both  Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie  and  Mr.  Hnth  imconsciously  paint  themselves  in  their 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Buckle,  and  we  have  anew  to  admire  the  self-conscious 
in  biography  resulting  in  imconscious  portraiture.  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie 
certainly  raised  our  expectations,  and  Mr.  Huth  has  not  failed  to  fulfil 
them.  There  was  such  imbounded  force  of  character,  such  an  unceasing 
spring  of  greatness,  in  Buckle.  He  derived  from  his  education  pretty 
well  all  that  it  was  fitted  to  yield.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
he  realized  his  ideal ;  and  his  biographers  seem  unconsciously  to  have 
realized  this  fiact.  There  was  apparently  no  great  lack  of  material  for 
the  purposes  of  the  biographer.  His  mother — who  never  failed  to  see  in 
her  son  the  highest  possibilities — kept  memoranda  and  notes  respecting 
him.  These  have  been  largely  used.  Then  Mr.  Buckle  was  prone  to 
make  a  note  about  himself;  and  Mr.  Huth,  who  was  privileged  to  be  one 
of  his  companions  to  the  East  on  that  last  fatal  journey,  though  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  made  many  notes,  not  the  less  efficient  perhaps  that 
many  of  them  were  mental.  Mr.  Buckle  was  indeed,  from  first  to  last, 
surrounded  by  those  who  appreciated  him  to  the  full.  Perhaps  his  would 
have  been  a  '  bigger  nature  *  had  this  not  been  so  entirely  the  case, 
though  he  might  not  otherwise  have  done  quite  the  great  literary  work 
he  did.  It  is  much  in  Mr.  Huth's  favour  as  a  biographer  that  he  has 
made  his  subject  as  attractive  as  he  has  done,  working  in  such  admirably 
incisive  pieces  of  portraiture  as  this :  '  The  conversations  which  I  had 
with  him  made  me  see  that  there  were  two  Buckles— one  cold  and  un- 
feeling as  Fate,  who  invariably  took  the  highest  and  widest  view ;  to  whom 
the  good  of  the  individual  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  good  of  the 
mass.  This  man  was  heard  in  *'  The  History  of  Civilization"  and  at  dinner- 
tables  (!)  where  many  people  were  present.  The  other  Buckle  was  tender 
and  capable  of  feeling  every  vibration  of  a  little  child's  heart ;  self-sacri- 
ficing to  a  degree  which  he  would  have  blamed  in  another ;  and  habitually 
concentrating  his  great  intellect  on  the  consequences  of  individual  actions 
to  the  actor.'  His.  father  was  a  well-to-do  London  merchant,  and  he  was 
bom  in  November,  1821.  His  mother,  who  did  so  much  to  make  his  life 
pleasant  and  fruitful,  was  an  extreme  Galvinist,  who  tortured  herself 
with  conscientious  scrupulosity  and  fear  of  the  future — a  woebegone 
religionist,  whose  delight  it  was  to  have  her  boy  read  the  Scriptures  to 
her.  The  effect  of  the  association  was  evident  in  many  ways,  though  it 
did  not  present  itself  in  quite  expected  forms.  Buckle  was  the  Calvin  of 
history,  seeking  to  reduce  everything  to  inexorable  law,  and  leaving  no 
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loophole  even  for — love ;  tliat  is,  love  as  a  passion,  not  as  a  principle.  He 
was  sent  to  school  in  Kentish  Town,  bat  was  certainly  not  '  onunmed/ 
This  he  left  at  fourteen  at  his  own  request,  to  be  set  down  beside  his 
mother  to  read  to  her  and  learn  to  knit,  &c.,  and  to  read  what  he  liked. 
Luckily  his  readin;^  led  him  in  the  right  road.  At  seventeen  he  became 
a  clerk  in  his  father*s  office ;  but  before  the  second  year  was  out  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  set  free  with  an  income  of  £1500  a  year.  As  he 
was  in  delicate  health,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should  travel 
abroad ;  and  by  travelling  he  did  as  much  as  by  reading  to  fit  himself  for 
the  writing  of  his  great  history.  He  was  by  natural  instinct  a  lingmst, 
and  was  soon  able  to  speak  many  languages ;  he  obser^'ed  keenly  both 
national  customs  and  characters ;  and  his  retentive  memory  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  Perhaps,  too,  his  habit  of  travelling  led  him  to  the  habit 
of  epitomizing  carefully  all  that  he  read,  which  was  of  immense  advantage 
to  him,  thougli  he  had  a  good  library.  We  see  traces  of  this  power  in  bis 
writings,  sometimes  to  their  disadvantage  in  point  of  atmosphere  and 
elevation.  His  great  book  cost  him  some  sixteen  years  of  such  prepara- 
tion. Every  day,  we  learn,  he  read  a  few  pages  of  Buike,  Milton,  or 
some  other  classic  writer,  and  then,  putting  away  the  book,  wrote  out  the 
same  matter  in  his  own  words,  afterwards  to  compare  the  two  and 
to  find  out '  where  it  was  that  I  write  worse  than  they.'  He  did  the 
same  with  French  and  other  foreign  masters  of  style.  He  read  Johnson's 
Dictionary  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  in  love 
and  had  been  twice  disappointed ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  a£feet  him 
much — his  happy  bachelorhood  and  his  mother's  society  sufficed  him. 
It  is  evident  that  female  society  had  great  attractions  for  him,  and  he 
found  attached  friends  in  Mrs.  Grey,  Miss  Shirreff,  and  others.  His 
mother's  devotion  to  him  is  touching,  and,  considering  her  religious  pre- 
dilections, her  interest  in  his  literary  work  almost  surprising.  '  Sorely 
God  will  let  me  Uve  to  see  Henry's  book,'  she  said,  with  a  whole  world 
of  pathos.  She  lived  to  see  the  first  volume  and  to  read  the  dedication 
to  herself,  which  almost  overcame  her ;  but  she  passed  away  before  the 
second  was  issued.  There  is  all  the  pity  of  a  domestic  tragedy  in  Hackle's 
wanderings  after  that,  tiU  he  died  in  the  East,  far  from  home,  bat  still 
amongst  friends. 

Buckle's  mind  was  of  a  patient,  bold,  accumulative  cast.  He  had 
imagination  and  generahzing  power  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
master  and  to  carry  well  the  vast  stores  of  fact  he  had  aocomolaled. 
But  he  was  no  seer.  There  is  a  cold,  passionless  self-reserve  about  him; 
a  chill  of  scientific  scepticism  pervades  his  writings.  .  Clearly  he  was  a 
grander  and  a  kindlier  man  than  one  would  infer  from  his  books,  and 
Mr.  Huth's  memoir  in  impressing  this  must  have  its  own  value  as  m  kind 
of  inevitable  conmientary  and  introduction  to  them.  The  uian,  howeTW, 
is  interesting  mainly  and  almost  solely  because  of  his  books. 
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Francis  Dedk,  Hungarian  Statesman.  A  Memoir.  With  a 
Preface  by  Mountstuart  E.  Grant-Duff,  M.P.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

In  Francis  Deak  was  to  be  found  the  rare  combination  of  the  single- 
liearted  patriot  and  the  far-seeing,  sagacious  statesman.  He  might  have 
achieved  a  still  wider,  if  noisier,  popularity  than  he  enjoyed  had  he  been 
ito  minded ;  but  he  put  it  away  from  him,  being  determined  to  serve  his 
«oantry  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  The  result  is  that  De4k 
went  down  to  his  grave  honoured  by  all  classes,  from  the  Emperor  to  his 
meanest  subject,  and  that  amongst  Hungarian  patiiots  no  name  stands 
higher  than  his  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Grant-Duff  compares  him 
not  infelicitously  with  our  own  Hampden,  but  that  noble  Englishman 
could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  breadth  and  energy  which  distinguished 
the  Hungarian  statesman.  If  he  cannot  in  every  respect  be  placed  upon 
A  level  with  Gavour,  or  with  Bismarck,  it  is  because  (as  his  biographer 
reminds  us)  Deik  worked  within  a  narrowejr  sphere,  and  upon  a  less 
conspicuous  stage.  Yet  there  was  nothing]  provincial  in  him,  and  he 
.  WAS  cast  in  the  metal  of  which  many  of  the  world's  heroes  have  been 
made.  Francis  Deak  was  bom  at  Eehida,  in  the  County  Zala,  in  October, 
1808,  and  belonged  to  an  old  Hungarian  family  which  could  reckon 
amongst  its  ancestors  Verboczy,  the  celebrated  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  author  of  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Hungary.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Baab,  and  graduated  in  law  and  jurisprudence.  In 
1888  Anton,  Deck's  elder  brother,  was  obhged  by  ill  health  to  resign  the 
office  of  deputy  for  his  native  county.  On  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends 
at  Presburg,  he  assured  them  that  he  would  send  in  his  stead  a  young 
man  '  who  has  more  stuff  in  his  little  finger  than  I  have  in  my  whole 
body.'  Francis  took  his  seat  in  the  Diet  of  Presburg,  and  speedily  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  From  the  very  first  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  fabric  of  Hungarian  national  life  was  his  great  and 
paramount  object.  But  there  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  revolutionary 
leader;  and  by  many  of  his  compatriots  he  was  misunderstood  in  con- 
sequence. After  the  abortive  revolution  and  the  disastrous  events  of 
1848-9,  the  Hungarians  turned  to  De&k  as  their  most  tried  and  trusted 
counsellor.  In  the  period  which  succeeded  the  war,  '  like  Cavour  under 
ffjTwiUr  circumstances  of  political  extinction,  De&k  did  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  alive  the  national  spirit  by  promoting  those  literary  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises  which  presented  no  handle  of  offence  to  the  Government 
officials — ever  on  the  watch  to  suppress  the  least  semblance  of  an  attempt 
at  political  association — and  which  at  the  same  time  offered  a  basis  for 
tmited  action  such  as  the  quick-witted  Hungarians  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of.'  The  entire  nation  came  to  believe  in  De&k  as  the  one 
man  who  could  give  it  the  mot  (Tordre,  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  he  was 
the  type  of  justice,  the  organ  of  truth,  the  touchstone  of  true  law.  Some 
idea  of  the  fearlessness  of  the  man,  and  his  deep-seated  patriotism,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the 
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defeat  at  Euniggrtitz.  '  Well,  De4k,  what  «ball  I  do  now  ? '  demanded 
Francis  Joseph.  *  Your  majesty  must  first  make  peace,  and  then  give 
Hungary  her  rights.*  *  Will  the  Hungarian  Parliament  give  me  men  to 
carry  on  the  war  if  I  give  the  Constitution  at  once  ?  *  asked  the  Emperor 
further.  De&k  answered  emphatically  in  the  negative,  traly  interpreting 
the  repugnance  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  war  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
policy  that  it  implied.  The  Emperor  was  obliged  to  make  peace.  De£k 
was  the  author  of  the  dual  system  which  has  been  carried  into  execution 
by  Count  Beust.  The  great  object  of  the  patriot's  life  was  praetieally 
accomplished  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitntion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  and  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Hungarian  Miniatiy; 
and  there  was  something  truly  noble  in  the  way  in  which  he  bore  himiJf 
subsequently.  When  the  Emperor  desired  to  recompense  him,  Comit 
Andrassy  said, '  You  have  at  your  disposal.  Sire,  riches,  rank,  and  honomr ; 
for  any  other  you  could  do  much ;  but  for  Deak,  nothing.'  This  higfa- 
souled  man  determined,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  never 
to  gain  the  smallest  personal  advantage  by  his  public  services.  In 
January,  1870,  the  inflexible  patriot  died.  After  an  estimate  of  the  work 
which  he  achieved,  the  writer  of  this  monograph  observes  that  *the 
ruling  principle  of  Deak's  Hfe,  the  landmark  which  neither  the  darkness 
of  national  misfortune  nor  the  dazzling  gleams  of  returning  prosperify 
could  make  him  lose  sight  of,  was  tlie  principle  of  reverence  for  law — lor 
that  law  which  is  sanctioned  both  by  eternal  justice  and  by  the  antfaoritj 
of  historic  tradition ;  in  obedience  to  which  kings  and  people,  nations  and 
individuals,  alike  find  the  truest  freedom.*  This  record  of  bis  eaner 
should  have  a  warm  welcome  amongst  Englishmen,  who  share  with  JMk 
an  inextinguishable  love  of  freedom. 

Cawper.     By  Goldwin  Smith.     (English  Men  of  Letten.) 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  peculiar  fatahty  observable  in  the  treatment  of  noany  of  the 
former  volumes  of  this  series  is,  we  regret  to  say,  apparent  here.  Mr. 
John  Morley,  one  would  think,  was  the  very  man  to  dissociate  a  poet  like 
Cowper  from  the  accidental  ciroumstauces  that  militated  against  his  fiiDy 
realizing  his  destiny  as  a  poet,  or  indeed  becoming  a  poet  at  all,  and  to 
present  in  their  true  aspect  his  real  claims  —  based  as  these  were  on 
true  love  of  nature  in  an  artificial  time,  spontaneous  and  gentle  sympathy 
with  aU  living  things,  and  quaint,  wistful  hxunour.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  intruded  himself  between  us  and  the  subject,  and  has 
only  shown  his  own  limitations  instead  of  Cowper's  genius,  his  sweetness 
of  spirit,  his  inclusive  love,  and  his  gentle,  penetrating  insight.  We  ars 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  never  read  that  wonderful  essay 
of  Sainte-Beuve  on  Cowper,  else  he  could  not  possibly  have  written  some 
things  that  we  find  here ;  or,  if  he  has  read  it,  then  surely  it  is  all  the 
worse  for  him.  Sainte-Beuve  showed  how  Cowper's  religions  melanolu^y 
affected  the  whole  strain  of  his  mind,  but  how  poetry  saved  him  from 
hunself,  in  providing,  as  it  were,  an  innocent  outflow  for  what  was  healtl^ 
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in  him,  JTist  as  a  fountain  pnrifies  itself  by  flowing ;  so  that,  instead  of 
making  Cowper  the  mere  voice  of  a  '  particular  religious  movement,*  he 
flhould  have  been  exhibited  as  the  more  remarkable  phenomenon  of.  a 
man  saved  from  becoming  such  a  voice  by  the  potent  call  of  poetry,  ybc, 
Qoldwin  Smith  writes :  '  Cowper  belongs  to  a  particular  religious  movQ- 
mient,  with  the  vitality  of  which  the  interest  of  a  great  part  of  his  work 
has  departed,  or  is  departing.  Still  more  emphatically,  and  in  a  still 
more  important  sense,  does  he  belong  to  Christianity.'  We  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  here  made  his  points  dear  to  himself.  Does 
he  mean  that  Christianity  excludes  that  *  particular  religious  movement,* 
or  includes  it  ?  If  it  does  exclude  it,  then  has  the  interest  of  Cowpey's 
poems  derived  from  Christianity  departed,  or  is  it  departing  ?  and  if  it 
includes  it,  does  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  mean  by  Christianity  the  dogmatic 
representation  of  it,  or  its  '  mythology,'  which  is  most  regarded  by  popiB  ? 
Bither  way,  it  is  demonstrable  that  his  association  of  *  Christianity  *  with 
the  *  particular  religious  movement '  is  not  fortunate.  But  we  deny  that 
he  has  clearly  perceived  the  feict  or  speaks  the  truth  with  regard  to*  his 
subject.  Cowper  has  permanent  interest  because  on  certain  planes  he 
reflects  nature  and  life  freshly  and  faithfully  through  the  domestic  senti- 
ment; and  he  is  Christian  indirectly,  as  every  poet  who  has  felt  its 
influence  must  be,  because  it  has  thoroughly  informed  the  domestic 
sentiment,  and  given  new  light  to  nature  and  the  life  of  man  favourable 
to  certain  phases  of  poetic  expression.  When  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitii  Tentp 
on  Cowper  some  of  his  prejudice  against  Pope  as  the  arch- versifier,  he 
fails  wholly  to  distinguish  critically  between  forms  necessarily  inherited, 
as  insuring  historical  continuity,  and  new  life  and  vision  which  cannot 
be  inherited.  But  when  we  read  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  dictum  that 
*  poetiy  can  never  be  the  direct  expression  of  emotion,'  we  get  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  and  are  relieved  and  glad  when  we  And  .Ipdm, 
-writing  thus  appreciatively :  *  There  is  something  about  Cowper  epb^llt- 
traotive;  his  voice  has  such  a  silver  tone,  he  retains,  even  in  his  a^h^, 
such  a  fiEUSulty  of  winning  friends,  that  his  biographer  and  critic  m4|yrl^ 
easily  beguiled  into  giving  him  too  high  a  place ' — ^which  simply,  ly^^ai^ 
that,  in  spite  of  the  relation  with  that  *  particular  religious  movemQV^t,\he 
still  appeals,  by  virtue  of  true  poetic  gift,  so  powerfully,  that  he  may  dis- 
turb, and  does  disturb,  critical  prepossession  and  equanimity !  And  thf^t 
is  a  tribute  worth  rendering  and  worth  receiving  too. 

Chaucer,    By  A.  T.  Ward,  LL.D.     (English  Men  of  Letters*) 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Professor  Ward  has  made  a  very  careful  and, 
in  so  far,  an  exhaustive  study  of  Chaucer.  He  has  read  and  has  drawn 
help  from  many  sources — from  Mr.  Fumivall,  Mr.  Skeat,  Matthew 
Browne's  '  Chaucer's  England  *  amongst  others.  The  main  difficulty  in 
frtmkly  and  fully  presenting  Chaucer  is  one  that  lies  in  his  very  essence; 
and  the  chief  cause  of  that  very  difficulty  is  the  main  reason  why  he 
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Ottght  to  be  frankly  and  folly  presented.  The  insight  he  may  thus  be 
made  to  give  us  about  the  period  is  incalculable,  as  we  know  that  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Bogers  found.  In  his  slightest  touch,  hint,  or  reference  a 
whole  world  of  knowledge  may  be  found  to  lie  hid.  Professor  Ward  has 
not  altogether  overcome  the  difficulties  inherent  in  his  task ;  but  he 
writes  neatly,  and  has  been  laborious  in  going  to  the  sources.  His  notes 
are  now  and  then  very  admirable ;  only  in  one  or  two  cases  he  might 
have  been  more  really  illustrative.  But  the  book  deserves  the  high 
place  likely  to  bo  accorded  to  it. 

Southey.    (English  Men  of  Letters.)   By  Edward  Dowden, 
LL.D.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

Southey,  though  an  estimable  character,  and  a  writer  who  occupied  a 
high  place  in  his  own  time,  is  hardly  a  subject  for  enthusiatic  treatment ; 
and  as  he  was  in  some  respects  overrated  in  his  own  day,  so  now  he  is  hardly 
appreciated  as  he  deserves.  Mr.  Dowden  has  done  justice  to  his  theme.  He 
makes  clear  the  elements  which  gave  Southey  his  place  in  literature ;  his 
laboriousness,  his  exceeding  conscientiousness,  his  self-devotion  in  many 
ways.  The  facts  are  well  arranged,  and  the  criticism,  though  in  one  or 
two  points  we  should  differ  from  Mr.  Dowden,  is  always  intelligent  and 
clear.  We  never  fail  to  appreciate  its  truth  in  relation  to  his  own  stand- 
point, and  that  is  something.  On  the  whole  it  forms  one  of  the  very  best 
books  in  a  series  which  has  not  been  so  uniformly  penetrated  by  appre- 
oiative  instinct  as  might  have  been. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Barker.  Written  by  Himself.  Edited  by  his 
Nephew,  John  Thomas  Barker.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Joseph  Barker's  life  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  is  that  of  a  man  who 
made  as  extensive  a  tour  through  creeds  and  systems  as  well  could  be  made 
in  the  course  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a  Wesleyan,  a  New  Connexion 
Methodist,  a  *  Barkerite,'  a  Semi-Quaker,  a  Unitarian,  a  Freethinker,  a 
Primitive  Methodist.  He  was  no  less  changeful  in  his  calling ;  for  he  was 
bj  turns  a  weaver,  a  preacher,  a  printer,  a  Chartist  agitator,  a  backwoods- 
fkrmer  in  America,  a  Secularist  editor,  and  a  preacher  again.  When  we 
add  that  he  was  for  a  few  days  M.P.  for  Bolton,  and  that  about  the  same 
time,  in  1848,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition  (which,  however, 
happily  could  not  be  sustained),  it  will  be  concluded  that  his  life  was 
marked  by  sufficient  variety.  His  story  would  not  have  been  worth  the  tell- 
ing, however,  had  it  been  only  a  record  of  changes,  for  any  fool  can  make 
changes;  and  the  value  of  the  autobiography  consists  in  this,  that  Barker 
was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  observation,  and  every  new  (losition  he  took 
np  was  emphatically  a  point  of  view  to  him.  We  have  relished  mneh  the 
piotures  which  he  gives  of  Methodism  in  his  early  days — pictures  which, 
however,  would  have  been  truer  but  for  his  irresistible  tendency  to  place  the 
defects  of  Methodism  too  prominently  in  the  foreground.  So  also  we  ftel 
that  we  have  learned  much  of  the  inner  workings  of  Chartism,  of  Seeolar- 
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ism,  and  of  the  varioas  systems  of '  Freethought/  by  reading  what  he  has 
to  say  of  them.  Altogether,  the  stndent  of  the  political  and  theological 
movements  of  thirty  years  ago  ought  to  make  Baiker's  acquaintance.  He 
is  a  good  type  of  that  class  of  restless  pohticians  and  theologians  to  whom 
rest  came  mainly  through  the  collapse  of  their  air-castles  and  the  wither- 
ing of  their  hopes. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe :  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions,     By  Johk 
H.  Ingbam.    John  Hogg  and  Co. 

These  two  neat  volumes  are  a  testimony  to  Mr.  Ingram's  invincible  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated  poet  of  *  The  Baven.' 
It  did  not  seem  that  much  was  left  to  do  after  the  excellent  short  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  works  of  Foe,  published  by  Messrs.  Black  in  1874 ;  but 
time  certainly  does,  in  some  respects,  *  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render 
right.'  Since  the  issue  of  the  former  memoir  many  valuable  docxunents  have 
come  to  Mr.  Ingram^s  hand ;  sundry  persons  have  passed  away  who  were 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  Poe,  among  them  the  well-known 
poet  Mrs.  Whitman ;  and  thus  not  a  few  points,  heretofore  doubtful,  have 
been  cleared  up,  and  other  points  still  more  efficiently  settled  in  favour  of 
the  poet*s  character,  which  could  not  be  quite  so  frankly  dealt  with  while 
the  persons  concerned  were  still  living.  And  it  is  assuredly  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  interest  in  Foe  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  facts 
that  cannot  well  be  disputed,  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on.  One 
*  original'  memoir  of  Foe,  at  least,  has  appeared  in  America  since  1874, 
and  numberless  sketches,  more  or  less  biographical ;  notably,  one  in  a 
recent  number  of  *  Scribner^s  Magazine,'  by  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
inan,  the  poet,  against  some  points  in  which  we  were  sorry  to  see  that 
Mr.  Ingram  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  to  protest. 
Mr.  Ingram's  fuller  memoir  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  uncalled  for, 
and  assuredly  he  has  not  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise  with  respect  to 
new  matter.  Taken  broadly,  one-third  of  the  letters  here  given  are  neW; 
even  in  cases  where  portions  of  letters  had  been  published  before — in  the 
ease  of  some  of  Mrs.  Whitman's,  for  instance — ^they  are  now  either  given 
completely^  or  with  replies  or  other  relative  matter,  which  bring  out  their 
fall  import.  And  what  is  the  impression  of  the  whole  ?  That  is  the  only 
question  which  we  can  undertake  to  answer  at  present,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  now  no  space  for  such  detailed  examination  of  the  work, 
point  by  point,  as  we  should  have  liked  to  give,  and  such  as  it  would  well 
reward^  The  character  of  Foe  not  only  comes  out  clear — emerging  trium- 
phantly from  the  cloudy  calumny  and  malice  with  which  the  fatal  Griswold 
had  surrounded  it — but  we  are  enabled  to  trace  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
(if  indeed  there  could  bo  satisfaction  in  such  a  process),  the  motive  which 
impelled  the  biographer,  and  the  machinery  which  he  adopted  for  his 
purpose.  The  audacity  of  his  malice  was  only  equalled  by  his  ingenuity 
and  determination.  He  did  not  scruple  to  pervert,  he  invented;  he 
actually  forged  some  documents  and  falsified  others.    One  point,  which 
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heretofore  we  were  never  able  really  to  nnderstandiis  now  made  clear— how 
it  was  that  Poe'H  aunt  and  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm,  came  to  write 
that  preface  to  the  works  with  Griswold's  memoir,  in  which  she  speaks 
of  Griswokl  with  such  gratitude  and  respect.  Oris  wold,  it  appears,  per- 
Buaded  her  to  write  it  for  him  before  she  saw  a  line  of  his  memoir,  and 
his  motive  for  this  move  is  very  easily  seen.  Afterwards,  when  she  did 
see  Gris wold's  work,  she  did  all  that  she  could  to  protect  the  memoiy  of 
her  *  darling  Eddie,'  and  never  spoke  of  Griswold  save  as  *  that  villain;  * 
in  this  only  following  the  example  of  too  many  other  women  to  whom  he 
had  done  yet  more  serious  wrong.  The  truth  is,  the  name  of  Griawold 
should  stand  to  all  ages  as  the  synonym  of  literary  and  moral  infamy ; 
for  the  man,  in  his  utter  depravity,  was  in  everything  consistent. 

Mr.  Ingram*s  memoir  is  not  only  well  written  and  interesting,  but  it  is 
conceived  in  a  tine  and  artistic  spirit.  He  is  concerned  only  to  exhibit 
Poe  and  to  pourtray  him  faithfully.  He  passes  lightly  from  point  to 
point,  following  him  in  his  strangely-chequered  career ;  never  becoming 
tedious,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  documents  and  figxures  he  has  to  present, 
and  never  bccommg  the  mere  panegyrist.  He  is  too  good  a  critic  and 
understands  his  art  too  well  for  that.  And  we  should  not  omit  to  say, 
that,  though  Mr.  Ingram,  perhaps  wisely,  in  view  of  popular  effect,  does  not 
venture  on  any  systematic  analyses  of  Poe*s  character  and  genius,  ex- 
quisite morsels  of  criticism  are  scattered  here  and  there — notably  those 
respecting  Poe's  peculiar  ideas  of  death,  the  future,  the  disembodied  state, 
and  the  relation  of  soul  to  body — points  on  which  some  effort  was  made  to 
reach  soniethiug  of  a  consistent  theory  in  the  article  on  E.  A.  Poe,  in 
our  own  images,  some  years  ago,  to  wliich  Mr.  Ingram  has  referred.  His 
appendices  embody  a  great  deal  of  research  ;  and  in  them  his  critical 
reader  will  find  the  amx'lest  guidance  to  data  and  to  the  pUees  justifi' 
catives^  Mr.  Ingram  thus  not  only  marks  out  the  extended  tract  over 
which  he  has  travelled,  but  he  presents  the  reader  with  a  handy  sketch- 
map  which  will  enable  him  to  retrace  it  for  himself,  should  he  desire 
so  to  do.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  this  among  the  many 
valuable  additions  to  literary  biography  recently  made ;  and  we  trust  thi^ 
there  are  few  libraries  in  which  it  will  not  have  due  place. 

Aldershot:  a  liecord  of  Mrs.  DanielVs  Work  amongst  Soldiers, 
and  its  Sequel.  By  her  Daughter.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

Another  record  of  the  successful  work  which  refined  and  devoted 
women  are  doing  among  rough  men.  Miss  Marsh,  Lady  Hope,  Miss 
Weston,  Miss  EUico  Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  Daniell,  all  represent  work  even 
wonderful  in  its  success,  and  such  as  no  other  kind  of  agency  coidd  have 
achieved.  We  have  here  what  Mrs.  Daniell  did  in  the  camp  at  Aldenhoi. 
It  was  simple,  direct  speaking  of  Christ ;  neither  oharoh»  minister,  nor 
deuoxnination  had  part  in  it.  It  was  the  independent  work  of  a  pious 
woman's  heart    How  it  has  spread  from  Aldershot  to  other  xnilitaiy 
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etatioxLB  througbont  the  kingdom  must^  be  read  in  ^  this  little  religious 
romance.  Not  only  does  the  authoress  r^if^d  the  work  of  her  mother, 
•ha  has  entered  into  it. . 

Joan  of  Arc,  *  the  Mdid:^  By  l^^tt  Tuckey.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co. 

In  this  volume  of  '  The  New  Plutarch'* series,  Miss  Tuckey  tells  afresh 
the  romantic  story  of  ihe^Afftid  of.  Qrleap^^  and  tells  it  remarkably  welL 
Her  narrative  is  straigh^rward  ^^.U^u4f  ^nd  her  judgment  sound. 
She  narrates  the  story  of  Vthe  yoice^'  as,  Joan  recognized  them,  and 
wisely  refrains  frx>m  attempting  any  theory  of  them.  Joan's  piety,  lofty 
trath,  and  Deborah-like. h^olsm  artfully  recognized,  and  her  marvellous 
power  of  inspiration.  One  can  only  Jjlu^,  $rst.for  France,  whom  she  so 
served  and  by  whom  she,  was  betra]^»4nd^ext  for  England,  for  its  part 
in  the  murder  of  so  keen  a  patriot  and  so  noble  a  character. 

Celebrated  Travels  and  Travellers^*,  Tk^  Great  Navigators  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Jijles  Verne.  With  lUustra- 
tions.  Translated  from  tbeErench.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 

The  romance  of  Jules  Verne's  hiBtorical  summaries  is  in  its  way  as 
great  as  that  of  his  scientific  extravaganzaa  His  present  work,  so  far  as 
ir«  can  teat  it.  is  a  veryciu*fnl  summary  of  maritime  discovery;  some- 
itmes  exciting  narratives  are  necessarily  ccAnpressed  into  a  few  sentences, 
but  the  whole  is  a  record  of  romantic  purpose,  heroism,  and  achievement 
that  is  full  of  intensest  interest.  All  the  important  voyages  of  discovery 
in  ihe  eighteenth  century  are  epitomized,  and  their  results  stated.  After 
a  summary  of  minor  discoveries,  including  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk — the  protot3rpe  of  Bobinson  Crusoe — a  chapter  is  given  to  Captain 
Cook's  predecessors,  Boggewin,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Bougainville ;  then 
as  many  chapters  to  the  three  voyages  of  Captain  Cook.  The  second  part 
of  the  work  treats  of  French  navigators,  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  La  Perouse, 
Marehand,  &o.  The  voyages  described  in  this  volume  are  exclusively  those 
oz^oring  tiie  southern  hemisphere.  The  concluding  part  of  it  is  given 
to  ezploren  by  land — one  chapter  to  ..African  explorers — Shaw,  Mungo 
Park,  Brace,  and  others;  another  to* Asiatid explorers — Macartney, Yolney, 
Gboiseul,  OUivier,  &c. ;  and  another  to  explorers  of  the  two  Americas — 
Maokenzie,  Humboldt,  &c.,  including  the  voyages  of  Behring  and  Yancou- 
Ter.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  select  from  such  a  cyclopaedia  of  infor- 
nation  any  points  or  particulars  for  special  conmient,  nor  indeed  do  they 
in  themselves  admit  of  it.  It  is  a  simple  record  of  facts.  M.  Verne  how- 
over  hae  coUeeted  these  with  ^at  industry,  condensed  them  with  great 
akilly  and  he  presents  them  with  a  vividness  and  impact  that  carry  the 
leader  on  in  spite  of  himself.  The  work  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise 
te  its  great  usefulness.  It  brings  within  rea§6nable  compass  the  informa- 
tion of  soores  of  volumes,  many  of  them  inaccessible  to  ordinary  readers. 
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Notes  of  Travel:  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  MolUce. 
G.  Kegan  Paul  and  Go. 

This  volume  consists  of  (1) '  Wanderings  near  Borne/  chiefly  a  seientifie 
survey  of  the  Campa^a  in  1845,  which,  in  addition  to  its  science,  abounds 
in  bits  of  charming  description  and  snatches  of  historical  knowledge  and 
classical  association.  (2)  A  short  Spanish  Journal — notes  of  a  joamey  in 
Spain  achieved  in  1846,  while  the  body  of  Prince  Henry,  which  Moltke 
was  appointed  to  accompany  from  Bome  to  Berlin,  was  conveyed  by  sea 
through  the  gates  of  Hercules  to  Hamburg ;  and  (8)  a  Diary  of  a  Visit  to 
Paris  in  1856,  when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  and  the  Prince 
Imperial  but  eight  months  old.  The  chief  picturesque  interest  is  in  the 
description  of  the  Court  at  Paris  and  the  characterizations  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.  The  volume  is  graceful  in  style,  keen  in  observation,  and 
valuable  for  the  judgments  of  a  great  and  manly  man. 

Fighting  and  Farming  in  South  Africa,    By  Fred,  G.  Bbowh- 
ING.    Remington  and  Go. 

A  traveller  or  settler  can  always  find  sufficient  adventure  in  South 
Africa  to  make  a  temporary  sojourn  in  that  colony  exciting.  Mr.  Brown* 
ing,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  thither  witli  an  idea  in  the  outset  of 
permanently  remainiog  there.  Being  young  and  active,  he  was  tempted 
to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  Cape  by  an  advertisement  advising  persons  who 
had  got  any  money  to  invest  it  in  ostriches.  The  ostriches,  however, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  Mr.  Browning,  or  else  he  was  too  much  of  a  novice 
in  the  management  of  that  valuable  bird.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
settler  forsook  ostrich  farming,  and  had  a  spell  at  soldiering.  This  he  ia 
turn  abandoned,  and  returned  to  farming;  but  desiring  yet  another 
change  before  he  left  Uie  colony,  he  engaged  in  the  military  ezpeditioii 
against  Moirosi.  Mr.  Browning  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  returned 
from  South  Africa  poorer  than  when  he  left  England ;  and  yet  there 
many  who  have  gone  to  the  Cape  and  done  remarkably  well.  But  a 
requires  to  know  *  the  seasons  when  to  take  occasion  by  the  handt'  a* 
Tennyson  says.  Haphazard  emigration  is  an  ill-paying  speculation ;  but 
judicious  emigration  is  another  matter,  and  is  almost  always  made  to  pay. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  cost  should  be  counted  beforehand,  and 
the  emigrant*s  plans  well  matured.  Mr.  Browning  tried  ostrich  farming 
at  a  place  about  150  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  but  the  year  in  which  ha 
made  his  experiment  was  signalized  by  a  disastrous  season  of  dron^ty 
which  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  some  twenty  thousand  ostriches* 
But,  under  favourable  circumstances,  he  admits  that  ostrich  fanning  may 
be  made  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  and  he  records  that  he  saw  no  leia 
a  sum  than  jEIOOO  refused  for  a  pair  of  breeding  birds.  Fanning  gene- 
rally  in  South  Africa  is  beset  with  many  difficulties ;  what  with  flnetoating 
seasons  on  the  one  hand,  and  inimical  Kaffirs  on  the  other, '  It  appeared 
to  me,'  says  the  author,  sununing  up  the  whole  matter,  '  that  to  niaka 
money  in  South  Africa  you  must  put  yourself  on  a  level  with 
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whose  ways  and  habits  you  can  only  oondemn ;  you  must  not  be  partumlar 
how  yon  make  money ;  yon  most  fling  away  a  good  many  aoruples  and 
prejadiees ;  and  above  all,  yon  most  not  forget  that  those  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal  have  flung  them  away  long  ago.*  Many  readers  of  Mr. 
Browning's  volume,  bearing  in  mind  these  and  other  things,  will  probably 
€ome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  jog  along  in  the  old 
oaantxy  and  bear  the  ills  they  have,  rather  than  *  fly  to  others  they  know 
notol' 

Bulgaria  Since  the  War.  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of 
1879.  By  James  George  Minchin.  C.  Eegan  Paul  and 
Co. 

Hr.  Minchin  was  away  from  London  only  five  weeks,  and  wrote  his 
letters,  he  says,  '  without  any  kind  of  preparation.'  He  records  his 
impressionB  of  the  country  through  which  he  travels,  with  scraps  of 
•onversations  with  choice  teavellers,  or  with  those  with  whom  he  sought 
interviews,  and  sent  the  results  in  letters  to  *  The  Morning  Advertiser,* 
here  reprinted  without  addition  or  alteration.  They  are  pleasantly 
mritten  and  evince  acute  observation  and  a  spirit  of  fairness,  but  obviously 
they  can  have  but  little  political  or  social  value.  They  are  impressions 
imlher  than  judgments,  and  impressions  accidentally  received.  Facts 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  anything  if  the  writer  is  permitted  to  select  his 
own  fiicts,  and  they  may  accidentally  prove  anything,  according  to  the 
choice  or  opportunities  for  observation  of  the  traveller. 

Mr.  Minchin  gives  us  interesting  details  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  the  state  of  the  country,  the  relations  of  Christian  and  Turk, 
the  influence  of  Bussia,  &o.  He  is  more  hopeful  concerning  the  har- 
monious relations  of  Turks  and  Christians  in  the  same  villages  and  towns 
tiban  most  writers,  and  gives  many  instances  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
He  thinks  with  most  reasonable  men  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  South-eastern  Europe  is  the  nurture  of  Christian  and  indepen- 
dent states  in  the  Principalities.  Hence  he  thinks  the  division  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Boumelia  a  great  mistake.  Practically  they  are  one  in 
Lmguage,  religion,  and  sentiment.  '  It  is  impossible  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  permanent.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  insane  policy  has  inter- 
posed immense  political  obstacles  in  the  way  of  correcting  it.  This 
poUcy  would  be  the  most  effectual  check  to  Bussia  and  the  most  natural 
w»y  of  disposing  of  the  tmspeakable  Turk,  whose  absolute  demoralization 
and  incapacity  for  government  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  Mr. 
's  notes. 


Portugal  Old  and  New.  By  Oswald  Grawfubd,  Author  of 
'  Latonche's  Travels  in  Portugal.*  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    G.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  author  ef  this  handsome  volume  is  entitled  to  speak  with  fome 
Authority  upon  its  subject.    As  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Oporto  for  many 
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yearSf  Mr.  Crawford  Las  had  ample  opportunities  for  stndying  both  ifae 
Portugaose  people  and  their  country.  Partial  results  of  his  observstiont 
have  already  appeared  in  the  shape  of  interesting  oontributions  to  some 
of  our  loading  periodicals,  and  now  the  writer  has  woven  the  whole  of 
his  matter  into  a  volume  which  will  be  found  at  once  both  entertaining 
and  useful.  New  Portugal  lacks  those  elements  of  grandeur  and  romano9 
which  were  associated  with  it  centuries  ago,  but  there  is  still  snfficient  in 
it  to  claim  and  to  merit  the  attention  of  travellers  and  of  the  general 
reader.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Crawford  says,  within  the  limits  of  one  volume 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  famish  an  adequate  account  of  all  that  Portugal 
has  been,  and  all  that  she  now  is  ;  nor  does  he  essay  suoh  a  formidable 
task.  On  the  contrary,  his  book  is  '  so  far  nondescript  that  it  is  neither  a 
book  of  history,  nor  of  criticism,  nor  of  pure  description,  nor  an  anti- 
quarian work,  nor  a  social  nor  a  statistical  one,  nor  a  book  of  travel;  but 
it  is  a  medley  of  all  these  things,  and  yet,  if  I  have  only  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  my  conception,  it  is  not  disjointed.'  A  very  fiivoorable 
example  of  the  author^s  more*  solid  historical  style  may  be  foond  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Great  Warrior  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  to  the  deeda  of 
Alfonso  Henriquez  that  we  owe  the  very  existence  of  Portugal  aa  a  king- 
dom and  important  State  in  Europe.  Of  course  all  the  feiotB  connected 
with  this  monarch  ai«  to  be  met  with  elsewhere;  but  Mr.  Crawfuid 
invests  his.  story  with  a  light  and  a  colour  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  mere  historian.  Consequently  his  pages  are  very  read- 
able. Then,  too,  he  has  something  to  say  upon  the  literature  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country';  and  here  we  may  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a.  safe  guide,  whose  information  on  these  and  other  subjeota  haa^ 
been  acquired  at  first  hand.  Poetry,  manners,  customs,  country  life* 
sport,  fieurming,  port  wine — such  are  some  of  the  themes  dealt  with,  and 
in  each  case  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  scruple  to  say  what  he  thinka,  even 
when  his  observations  may  not  always  be  palatable  to  the  Portogoeae 
themselves..  He  also  takes  a  very  independent  line  upon  purely  ethno- 
logical questions.  *  My  sympathies,'  he  says,  'have  not  latitude  enoo^ 
to  make  me  feel  quite  like  a  man  and  a  brother  towards  negroes  and 
shock-headed  Papuans,  and  skew-eyed  Chinamen.  It  is  very  SAROwand* 
uncharitable ;  but  I  hereby  disown  all  my  poor  and  distant  relationa,  and 
I  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  title  of  many  who  claim  my  cousinship.  I  am 
an  anthropplogieal  nonconformist,  and  am  not  going  to  pin  my  faith  to 
any  new-^gled  genealogical  tree  found  for  me,  as  heralda  find  ceata  of 
arms  for  parvenus^  by  the  last  fashionable  member  of  a  leaned  aooetj.' 
The  Portuguese,  however,  he  regards  as  brethren,  and  one  of  hie  reaaona 
for  thus  regarding  them  is  rather  peculiar,  though  it  would  probaUy 
meet  with,  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  viz.,  that  there  are  *  almoat  ai 
niany  fbo]a:..i|i  Portugal  as  in  Great  Britain.'  ■  To  aay  the  leaat,  thia  ia  m 
somewhat  singular,  if  striking,  evidence  of  conaanguinity. 
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T7ie  Country  of  the  Passion-Play :  the  Highlands  and  High- 
landers of  Bavaria,  By  L.  G.  Seguj^,  Author  of  the 
'Black  Forest/  &c.    Strahan  and  Go/  ' 

Mifls  Segam*B  book  on  the  Conniry  of  the  Passion- j^lay  was  published 
at  the  right  time.  Of  the  crowds  who,  oat  of  mere  cariosity,  make  their 
way  to  Ober-Ammergau  to  witness  the  qaaint  and  half*grotesqae,  yet  not 
nnimpressive  spectacle  periodically  exhibited  there,  how  few  really  care 
to  extend  their  toor  a  little,  and  to  see  qaietly  something  of  the  beantifol 
regions  that  lie  close  at  hand.  Miss  Segain  has  done  jastice  to  the 
Bavarian  Highlands  as  she  did  to  the  Black  Forest.  She  goes  along  in 
her  cheerful  and  attractive  way,  noting  whatever  is  most  attractive,  or 
qaaint,  or  beautiful  on  the  way.  She  has  the  art  of  the  raconteur,  and 
never  fails  to  pick  up  the  common  saying,  the  song,  the  proverb,  the 
popular  story.  But  why  did  she  omit  the  fine  apostrophe  of  Goethe  to 
Salzburg,  where  it  would  have  come  in  so  well  ?  Her  descriptions  of  the 
remote  country  nooks,  of  the  simple  life  of  the  peasants  in  ^eir  huts  on 
the  hills,  are  as  lovingly  done  as  are  the  splendid  pictures  of  some  of  the 
towns — ^notably  Salzburg,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg.  One  of  the  very 
best  of  her  pictures  is  of  Innthal  and  Bosenheim.  She  says :  '  Here' 
among  the  scattered  hamlets  which  lie  about  the  foot'of  the  Wendelstein, 
still  linger  legends  of  goblin-haunted  mountains,  of  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  of  ghostly  hunters,  and  of  doomed  spirit-maidens  who  ntiilk  the 
cows  by  night  Here,  in  the  deep  Klamms  which  separate  rock  iroin  rock, 
exciting  scenes  of  timber-floating  may  be  witnessed  by  those  who  are 
Inoky  enough  to  chance  upon  them  in  flood-time,  and  here  the  sportsman 
and  the  hunter  may  find  a  grand  field  for  their  most  exciting  and  pierilous 
pleasures.'  But  these  things  present  less  attraction  for  the  crowd  than 
may  be  found  in  some  other  places.  In  Bortenkirchen  and  the  Ear- 
wandel,  for  instance ;  of  which  she  says  in  her  Preface — 

*  Ober-Ammergau  is  in  itself  not  specially  beautiful.  The  valley  in 
which  it  stands  would  scarcely  compare  favourably  with  niany  a  Derby- 
shire glade  or  Welsh  vale.  But  it  is  the  gate  and  outpost  to  a  region 
which  may  well  claim  to  be  classed  among  the  better-known  and  more 
appreciated  beauty-spots  of  the  world.  It  is  within  two  hours  of  Bor- 
tenkirchen, and  may  be  said  to  be  within  a  stone's  throw,  metaphorically 
•peaking,  of  the  Zugspitze  and  the  Earwandel,  two  of  the  grandest 
mountains  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps ;  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred' of  the  English 
who  visited  Ober-Ammergau  on  former  occasions  extended  their  travels 
so  far  as  to  embrace  any  of  their  points.' 

The  chapter  on  the  Passion-play  itself  is  full  and  interesting,  though,  it 
appears.  Miss  Seguin  did  not  see  it.  Altogether  the  volume  is  attractive ; 
though'  some  of  the  cuts  are  a  little  too  large  in  scale  for  the  page,  and 
clearly  have  not  been  specindly  done  for  the  book. 
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Friends  and  Foes  in  the  Transkei.  An  Englishwoman's 
Experiences  during  the  Cape  Frontier  War  of  1877-1878. 
By  Helen  M.  Pritchard.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Pritcliard  was  engaged  iu  the  Government  service  in  the  Transkei 
when  the  war  broke  out.  This  little  book  describes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard*8  journey  from  Cape  Town,  their  settlement  in  Ib^ka,  their 
speedy  flight  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  their  discomforts  and  perils,  and 
the  death  of  a  little  boy.  The  volume  consists  of  extracts  from  a  diary. 
It  is  brightly  and  pleasantly  written.  It  chronicles  a  little  too  much  of 
small  beer,  and  is  here  and  there  a  little  too  smart ;  but  it  conveys  a 
vivid  impression  of  African  travel  and  of  the  inflictions  of  war. 
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Free  Land.    By  Arthur  Arnold.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  main  merit  of  Mr.  Arnold's  lucid  and  interesting  treatise  ou  Free 
Land  is  its  practical  character,  and  the  practicable  ends  and  reforms 
he  has  in  view.  When  he  condemns  the  present  landed  system  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  it  is  not  because  of  its  political  or  social  results,  but  because  it 
interferes  with  the  free  action  of  those  natural  forces  whose  unimpeded 
action  is  for  the  good  of  man.  And  when  he  would  introdaee 
changes,  they  are  justified  not  on  tlie  ground  of  serving  ulterior  ends,  but 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  contribute  to  the  better  development  of 
the  resources  placed  at  man's  disposal  by  nature.  Thus  in  arguing 
in  fjEkvour  of  peasant  proprietorship,  Mr.  Arnold  makes  no  claim  for  free 
land  in  order  to  create  such  a  class,  but  seeks  to  establish  the  position  that 
it  would  follow  as  the  natural  result  of  such  freedom  as '  would  be 
universally  beneficial.  For  in  consequence  of  free  land,  competition  for 
agricultural  ground  would  be  quickened  and  stimulated,  more  skill  and 
capital  would  be  accumulated  on  small  plots  than  are  available  under  the 
large  culture  now  practised,  and  there  would  follow  a  system  of  multipliea- 
tion  in  the  number  of  owners,  and  a  ready  disposition  to  sell  in  small  lots  so 
as  to  attract  small  purchasers.  In  the  same  way  on  the  negative  aide 
of  his  argument.  What  is  sought  is  to  remove  restrictions  which  have 
been  created  by  law  and  custom.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  existing 
land  system  with  its  remarkable  distribution  of  the  soil — so  that,  for 
example,  there  are  three  gentlemen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  eaohef 
the  three  divisions,  who  own  among  tliem  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of 
land — ^resulted  from  natural  causes  or  from  laws  advantageous  to  the 
community,  there  would  be  no  ground  of  quarrel  with  it.  But  the  allegation 
is  that  the  laws  and  customs  that  have  brought  about  this  distzibution 
good  neither  for  the  general  community  nor  for  the  proprietors  themaeli 
The  contention  is  that  their  whole  scope  and  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  landlord's  property,  and  to  increase  the  dependence  of  this  countrjr — 
already  growing  irksome,  and  which  may  readily  become  a  setions] 
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ilanger — ^npon  foreign  supplies  of  food.  In  reality  our  great  landowners 
are  the  greatest  sofferers  from  the  system.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  mere  tenants  for  life  of  estates  more  or  less  incumbered  with  fixed 
charges  (settlements,  mortages,  and  such  like),  and  have  no  power  over 
the  property  which  they  call  theirs.  In  order  to  protect  a  few  foolish 
men  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  the  whole  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England  are  hampered,  and  the  *  dead  hand'  holds  them 
and  their  estates  in  its  relentless  and  fateful  grip.  Tlie  time  has  come 
when  the  problem  of  breaking  up  this  monopoly  must  be  found.  Even  the 
late  Conservative  Government  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  advance, 
through  its  Lord  Chancellor,  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  Government 
bills — good  so  far  as  they  went — were  insufficient  to  provide  the  requisite 
remedies,  which  may  now  be  looked  for  from  their  successors.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  done  good  service  in  setting  forth  here — the  book  is  dedicated  to 
the  '  Liberal  electors  of  the  borough  of  Salford,'  who  have  since  chosen 
him  as  their  representative —the  nature  of  the  changes  which  are 
essential  He  has  done  it  with  clearness  and  moderation,  and  his  '  Free 
Land'  will  take  rank  as  an  admirable  handbook  of  information  and 
gaidance^on  the  various  important  branches  of  the  great  question  with 
which  it  deals. 

The  Succession  to  the  English  Crown,  A  Historical  Sketch, 
By  Alfred  Bailey.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

This  is  a  servicable  and  interesting  little  volume,  which  may  be  safely 
coxDinended  to  historical  students.  Without  any  claim  to  originality  in 
design  or  treatment,  it  yet  accomplishes  the  task  of  the  author  in  a  suffi- 
ciently dear  and  pointed  manner.  That  task  was  to  set  before  his  readers 
a  sketcli  of  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown,  and  of  the  controversies 
touching  it,  from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  the  present  time.  At  the  end,  and 
as  the  result  of  these  controversies,  the  succession  was  arranged  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  now  exists,  as  a  strictly  hereditary  monarchy,  yet 
seeking  to  derive  its  title  from  no  assumed  or  alleged  divine  right,  but 
from  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  the  good  and  convenience  of  the  people. 
*The  history,'  Mr.  Bailey  says,  'combines  greater  varieties  of  incident 
and  principle  than  that  of  the  devolution  of  any  other  crown  in  Europe.' 
In  addition  to  the  succinct  text,  and  a  copious  table  of  contents, 
which  makes  the  volume  easy  of  reference,  the  author  has  supplied  a 
series  of  genealogical  tables,  which  will  be  found  valuable  by  genea- 
logical students. 

The  CriminaZ  Code  of  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Talmud. 
Massecheth  Synhedrin,  By  Philip  Berger  Benny, 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  book.  It  is  a  proof  from  the  Talmud 
of  the  great  wisdom  and  mercifulness  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Jews. 
The  courts,  three  in  number,  were  constructed  with  profoimd  wisdom,  and 
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were  popular,  looxil,  and  economical  The  rules  of  evidence  were  framed 
with  the  most  jealous  care  for  the  protection  of  the  accused,  and  the 
punishments  inflicted  were  as  considerate  and  merciful  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  Jewish  code  was  in  any  sense 
Draconian  will  be  greatly  surprised  and  interested  in  the  information 
here  given. 

A  Popular  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.    By  Heket 
W.  Lucy.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

How  few  persons  could  tell  off-hand  what  '  naming  a  member ' — thai 
awful  and  standing  menace  of  Parliamenteers — really  means.  Parliamen- 
tary procedture  practically  aeerM  in  so  many  things  to  conflict  with  andent 
precedent,  that  it  must  take  a  very  long  time  for  a  new  member  folly  to 
understand  it,  and  often  it  seems  a  little  hopeless  for  an  outsider.  Mr. 
Lucy's  little  book  is  written  at  once  with  a  complete  oomprehension  of 
the  difficulties  likely  to  beset  the  inquirer,  and  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  in  hand.  For  popular  purposes  it  containa  all  that 
has  been  written  in  bigger  books,  like  that  of  Mr.  Palgraye ;  it  omitB 
nothing  essential,  and  passes  by  what  is  trifling.  Mr.  Lucy's  dear  and 
interesting  mode  of  writing  deserves  recognition.  *The  procedure  in 
Committee,'  and  the  *  Count-out,*  are  both  very  accurately  described. 
He  is  remarkably  tersp,  simple,  and  effective.  His  book  is  in  eveiy 
respect  fitted  to  supply  a  great  want,  and  we  most  cordially  reoonunend 
it  to  the  immense  mass — beside  new  members  and  newpaper  editorB— 
who,  it  would  appear,  do  very  greatly  need  to  be  informed  on  the  poanti 
here  treated  of. 

Hodge  and  his  Masters.      By  Bichabd  Jeffries.      Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  general  picturesque  setting  which 
Mr.  Jef&ies  has  ^ven  to  his  subject.  All  the  accessories  are  so  well 
conceived  and  so  a^istically  grouped,  that  we  are  compelled  to  read  and 
to  admire.  He  so  unerringly  catches  the  little  effective  detail,  the  accom- 
panying flying  glimpse  of  colour  that  sheds  an  accidental  halo  round  the 
poor  peasant  as  he  goes  homeward  with  heavy  feet  at  sunset,  or  plods  his 
weary  way  along  the  rows  of  turnips  in  the  fields,  that  for  the  moment 
we  forget  he  is  anything  else  than  a  kind  of  lay-figure  fitted,  we  might 
say  created,  for  picturesque  effect.  Mr.  Jef&ies,  it  would  seem,  is  sot 
desirous  that  he  should  present  himself  in  any  other  aspect.  He  viewf 
him  entirely  from  the  old  country -gentleman  standpoint,  and  regards  lui< 
claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  *  man  and  a  brother,'  as  somewhat  doubtftil ; 
and  those  who  would  attempt  to  awaken  ambitions  in  him  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  his  friends.  Mr.  Jeffries,  indeed,  is  now  and  then  a  litfle 
severe,  and  spurts  a  vein  of  acid  that  would  be  very  effective,  were  it  not 
that,  unfortunately,  he  is  more  imaginative  than  tJiere  is  real  caiue  for. 
Hodge,  alas !  has  become  discontented,  and  is  no  more  the  Hodge  of  tl» 
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pastoral  pore  and  simple;  and  this  Mr.  Jeffries  rather  maladroitly 
allows.  Not  only  allows,  indeed,  but  dwells  on  with  iteration,  while  all 
the  tone  he  goes  on  with  his  piotoresqne,  old-world  Hodge,  and  presents 
m  with  a  yeiy  irritating  oontradiction.  We  read  and  admire  Viim  as  he 
tells  about  '  leases,'  and  all  the  difficolties  of  the  new-style  fiarmer,  who 
ia  suggestively  warned  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  '  leases ;'  details  the 
bard  shifts  to  which  he  is  put ;  and  shows  the  old  men  giving  place  to  the 
new ;  bat  the  Hodge  of  his  picture  is  untouched  by  the  new  aspirations, 
ftnd  might  stand  for  the  peasant  of  a  century  ago.  This  is  the  serious 
defiBct  of  the  book.  It  aboonds  in  fine  touches  ;  in  pictures  which  suggest 
» trained  eye  and  large,  leisurely  experiences ;  in  rare  glimpses  of  human 
nAtare ;  but  the  masters  are  far  more  truly  limned  than  Hodge  is ;  and  in 
fotore  years  the  book  may  be  turned  to  by  curious  students  for  the  purpose 
cxf  supporting  odd  condusiens  respecting  the  progress  of  education  and 
■ocia]  science  in  England. 

Workhouse  Vuiting.    By  Louisa  Twininq.   Macmillan  and  Co. 

Few  ladies  in  the  present  day  have  prepared  themselves  by  a  more 

pmefcioal  course  of  work  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  workhouse  visiting 

than  Miss  Twining.    She  has  visited  largely  and  continuously ;  she  has 

been  associated  in  some  of  the  greatest  social  movements  of  the  day ; 

and  has  reflected  much  on  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  machinery 

extartedt  and  on  the  possibilities  of  new  and  improved  systems.     The 

present  work  1%  as  one  would  expect  it  to  be,  richly  practical    Miss 

Twining  is  more  concerned  to  improve  actual  circumstances  than  to 

write  eloquently.    We  do  not  Uien  reconmiend  the  book  for  general 

reading ;  but,  as  a  guide  to  workers,  and  those  already  interested  in  the 

saljeet,  it  is  fitted  to  be  a  valuable  vade  mecum.    It  is  full  of  facts  and 

figmres,  and  will  suggest  many  thoughts,  both  with  respect  to  the  failures 

mnd  successes  of  workhouse  administration.    As  such  we  very  warmly 

reoonunend  it  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  branch  of  work 

of  which  it  treats. 

FosM  Men  and  their  Modern  Representatives,  By  J.  W. 
Dawson,  LL.D.»  Prinoipal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Principal  Dawson's  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  anthropology,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  claim  a  place  of  its  own 
among  the  growing  number  of  works  on  the  subject.  Its  specialty  is  the 
fulness  of  information  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  the  early  inhabitants  ot 
Canada — ^information  gleaned  partly  from  the  account  handed  down  by  the 
early  explorer,  Gartier,  but  especially  from  the  close  examination  of  remains. 
After  showing  the  traces  of  himian  life,  and  of  primitive  manners  and 
customs,  found  around  the  site  of  the  ancient  Canadian  city  Hochelaga, 
and  in  other  parts  of  America,  the  author  proceeds  to  compare  these  with 
the  early  remains  found  in  the  lake-towns  of  Switzerland ,  and  in  the  well- 
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known  Freuoli  oaves :  and  it  is  certainly  striking  to  note  the  correspond- 
ence between  tliem.  From  this  correspondence  the  natural  inference  follows, 
that,  at  least,  between  the  men  of  tliree  centuries  ago  in  America,  and 
those  of  a  much  earUer  date  in  Europe,  there  was  no  great  difference  in 
physical  formation,  in  culture,  or  in  manner  of  life.  Compare,  for  example, 
Ihiman  remains  of  the  earliest  times  from  east  to  west,  and  yon  find  a 
remarkably  fine  cerebral  organization ;  so  fine  indeed?,  that  it  seems  to  point 
to  later  deteriorations  rather  than  to  development.  So  also  with  regard  to 
the  religious  side  of  the  race,  the  result  of  the  comparison  between  fossil  men 
and  their  modem  representatives,  Dr.  Dawson  thicks,  is  such  as  to  show 
that  everywhere,  where  traces  of  human  remains  are  found,  there  are 
traces  of  some  belief  in  God  and  immortality.  Travelling  along  tliese  lines 
of  argiunent,  he  sees  grave  reason  to  donbt  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Another  main  head  of  inquiry  is  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man, 
and  here  Dr.  Dawson  endeavours  to  show  that  the  theory  of  great — almost 
limitless— antiquity  advocated  by  not  a  few  lacks  support  in  fact.  He 
thinks  it  impossible  to  draw  the  line  with  any  measure  of  distinctness 
between  the  so-called  *  ages,'  and,  moreover,  he  finds  the  probable  causes 
for  the  strange  combination  of  human  and  other  remains  so  numerous 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  base  any  theory  seciurely  upon  such  com- 
binations. Adding  to  all  this,*  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  time 
which  was  required  to  bring  about  certain  changes  in  the  earth,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  dogmatic  assertbo 
as  to  the  gi-eat  antiquity  of  the  race.  Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  the 
general  scope  of  the  book  — a  book  testifying  to  careful  investigation  and 
earnest  study.  Its  stylo  is  popular,  much  indeed  of  the  volume  having 
been  contributed  in  the  form  of  papers  to  a  well-known  magazine ;  and  some 
may  even  think  that  this  has  tended  to  make  it  less  compact  in  substance 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  We  do  not  deny  this,  and  had  it  been 
a  strittly  scientific  manual,  we  might  have  complained ;  but  intended  as  it 
is  for  ordinary'  readers,  we  do  not  detect  anything  deserving  the  charge  of 
difiFuseness. 

The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.    By 
T.  H.  HuxiiBYy  F.B.S.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  International  Scientific  Series,  in  connection  with  which  the  present 
volume  is  issued,  has  already  done  much  to  make  the  ways  of  sdenoe 
more  smooth  for  non -scientific  people,  and  we  are  sure  that  its  popularilj 
and  usefulness  will  be  much  enhanced  by  Professor  Huxley's  valnaUe 
work.  There  is  something  indeed  about  his  manner  of  teaching  which 
always  makes  his  books  welcome  :  and  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  invests  with  a  Uving  interest  even  the  most '  dry '  of  soientifio  themes; 
True,  oven  he  at  times  falls  under  the  temptation  to  talk  technically,  and 
occasionally  he  uses  terms  which  are  sufficiently  hard  to  frighten  the  un- 
initiated ;  but  his  errors  in  this  respect  are  few.  In  the  present  ToliinM 
we  think  his  power  for  clear  and  popular  exposition  is  at  its  best,  and 
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those  who  as  yet  have  found  zoology  a  somewhat  repellent  study  may 
well  venture  into  it  again  under  his  guidance.  The  idea  with  which  he 
starts  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Having  been  asked  to  prepare  a  hand- 
book on  the  above  branch  of  science,  the  happy  thought  strikes  bim  that 
he  will  best  accomplish  his  object  by  setting  aside  the  abstract  method, 
and  asking  his  readers  to  enter  with  him  into  a  minute  examination  of 
'  one  of  the  conmionest  and  most  insignificant  of  animals/  the  Crayfish. 
This  plan  has  very  obvious  advantages ;  among  others,  this,  that  the 
learner  is  not  burdened  at  the  outset  with  irksome  chapters  full  of  lifeless 
abstractions,  and,  to  him,  unsuggestive  terms  ;  from  the  first,  proceeding 
'  crayfish  in  hand,'  ho  possesses  an  objective  equivalent  for  every  term,  a 
thing  to  correspond  to  every  name.  If  there  be  any  danger,  it  is  that 
which  all  illustrative  methods  have  in  common,  viz.,  the  risk  that  with 
some  readers  the  interest  will  terminate  upon  the  illustration.  So  much 
as  to  the  method :  the  whole  book  is  in  short  a  talk  about  a  crayfish, 
and  you  feel  throughout  as  if  you  were  listening  to  a  delightfol  con- 
Tersation  rather  than  trying  to  master  the  elements  of  a  science. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  the 
work :  such  an  examination  indeed  could  only  be  conducted — to  use  the 
Professor's  phrase  again — '  crayfish  in  hand.'  It  will  be  enough  merely 
to  sketch,  in  briefest  outline,  the  author*s  plan.  The  main  division  of  the 
book  is  a  very  natural  one,  the  four  heads  of  treatment  being,  the  Natural 
History,  the  Physiology,  the  Morphology,  and  the  Distribution  and 
etiology  of  the  Crayfish.  The  physiological  section  is  fall  of  interesting 
matter.  Here  Professor  Huxley  has  to  discourse  upon  '  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  living  organism  adjusts  itself  to  surrounding  conditions 
and  reproduces  itself;*  and  a  wonderful  mechanism  it  is.  One  of  the 
most  curious  features  in  the  crayfish  is  its  eye,  the  structare  of  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  human  eye.  Its  sub- 
stance consists  of  a  large  number  of  distinct '  segments,'  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  superficial  observer  would  be  that  it  is  a  system  of  eyes  rather 
than  one.  This  indeed  has  been  the  common  opinion,  but  Professor 
Huxley  tends  to  the  belief  in  a  modified  theory  of  *  mosaic  vision,'  and 
devotes  much  skill  to  prove  that  the  eye  is  really  one.  Still  more  import- 
ant, however,  is  the  study  of  the  animars  nervous  system,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  nerve  and  muscle ;  and  consequently  a  most  minute  examination  of 
these  is  made.  Here  it  is  that  we  see  how  wisely  the  choice  of  an  example 
has  been  made,  because  in  the  system  of  '  ganglia '  which  we  observe  in 
the  crayfish,  the  reader  may  find  a  possible  explanation  of  much  in  the 
nervous  organization  of  the  higher  animals.  Having  minutely  described 
ibe  different  parts  of  the  framework,  we  are  prepared  for  the  morphology 
of  the  subject,  and  hence  the  following  sections  deal  with  the  'structure 
and  development  of  the  individual.'  Here  the  idea  is  to  arrive  at  the  plan 
4>f  the  animal  structure,  its  *  build,'  if  we  may  so  say,  and  the  conclusion 
At  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  fully  developed  crayfish  is  a '  multiple  of  the 
histological  unit,  the  nucleated  cell.'  On  the  later  chapters  of  the  book, 
fall  as  they  are  of  matter  for  thought   and   even  discussion,  we  do 
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not  here  enter ;  to  do  them  justice  one  would  have  to  open  up  anew  the 
whole  question  of  evolution.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  making  the 
remark  that  one  is  more  A^nlling  to  follow  Professor  Huxley  in  those  parts 
of  his  books  which  deal  with  matters  of  exact  observation  than  in  those 
which  touch  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  being.  His  powers  seem 
to  us  to  He  mainly  within  the  sphere  of  scientific  observation  and  exposi- 
tion, and  within  this  sphere  lio  has  few  rivals;  beyond  it  he  is  less  con- 
vincing and  less  clear.  Wo  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  present 
work  as  a  record  of  scientific  obRcrvations — for  this  it  mainly  is  in  purpose 
and  form — and  as  such  we  anticipate  for  it  a  ready  welcome. 

An  Elementary  Text-book  of  Botany,  Translated  £rom  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  K.  Prantl.  The  Translation  revised  by  S.  H. 
Vines,  D.Sc.    W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Allen. 

Dr.  Prantrs  manual  is  already  so  well  known  and  so  highly  esteemed 
among  botaTiists  that  we  require  to  do  little  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  English  fomi  which  it  takes  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
importance  which  Prantl,  in  common  with  the  later  school  of  botanists, 
attaches  to  the  Morphology  of  Plants  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  subject 
assumes  an  important  place  in  his  book.  We  note  in  Part  II.,  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Plants,  the  admirable  clearness  and  minuteness  with  which  cell 
and  tissue  are  described ;  uor  ought  we  to  omit  reference  to  the  careful 
exactness  of  the  illustrations,  winch  must  serve  to  make  the  work  alike  of 
teacher  and  student  much  lighter.  In  Part  III.,  which  treats  of  the 
Physiology  of  Plants,  tlie  student  will  find  the  chapters  on  Chemical  Pro- 
cesses and  on  Growth  [imple  in  their  information,  while  the  brief  chapter 
on  Beproduction  and  Alternation  of  Generation  gives  a  compact  and 
concise  view  of  tlie  subject.  In  Part  IV.,  on  the  ClaSvSification  of  Planti^ 
which  constitutes  necessarily  the  main  portion  of  the  book.  Dr.  Vines  has 
used  his  judgment,  as  we  think,  wisely  in  inserting  the  General  Clasedficft- 
tions  of  Sachs  at  the  opening  of  the  section  on  Thallophyta.  It  will  serve 
to  put  the  reader  in  a  better  x)osition  from  the  outset  for  the  study  of  *h« 
important  group.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  translation  is  so  ifell 
done  that  one  scarcely  thinks  of  the  book  as  having  been  originally  other 
than  EugUsh. 

Chapters  from  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth;  an  Introduc* 

tion  to  Geology   and  PaUeontology.     By  Arthuk  Niools, 

F.G.S.     C.  Kcgan  Paul  and  Co. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Earth.    By  Eobert  Ward,  Author  of 

an  '  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Earth/  published  in 

1844.    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Nicols  in  his  '  Chapters '  is  to  place  before  the  ordi* 
nary  reader  '  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  eartli's  history  from  the 
^arhest  times  to  the  present,*  with  special  reference  to  the  two  bnuiehM 
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of  science  named  in  the  title.  He  does  not  pretend  to  strike  ont  any 
original  lines  of  inquiry  or  argument ;  he  is  content  to  stat«  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  reached  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  the 
data  upon  which  they  have  travelled  towards  the  conclusions.  In  cases 
as  to  which  apparently  nothing  has  been  as  yet  settled,  his  plan  is  merely 
to  indicate  the  different  theories  which  are  advocated.  The  first  half  of 
the  book,  which  is  devoted  to  geology,  is  of  course  mamly  occupied  with  a 
view  of  the  different  rock  formations ;  but  it  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
Glacial  Period,  which  we  specially  single  out  as  characterized  by  remark- 
able power  for  clear  statement.  Many  will  turn,  however,  with  more 
interest  to  that  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Palaeontology,  partly 
because  of  the  subject  treated,  partly  also  because  of  the  zest  with  which 
Mr.  Nicols  handles  it.  The  chapter  on  *  Continuity  of  Life  '  contains  a 
capital  description  of  the  apparent  graduation  in  the  works  of  nature,  and 
leads  up  to  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  Mr.  Nicols 
honestly  classes  among  unproved  doctrines,  although  he  has  evidently 
some  leaning  towards  it.  The  book  throughout  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be  ; 
and  we  promise  studious  young  men  that  it  will  provide  for  them  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  study  of  *  the  earth  and  man.* 

We  have  placed  Mr.  Ward's  book  side  by  side  with  this  because  both 
deal,  in  some  measure,  with  the  same  subject ;  apart  from  this  formal 
resemblance,  we  could  class  them  together  only  by  a  law  of  dissimilarity. 
Mr.  Ward's  book  aims  at  much  more,  and  achieves  much  less.  He 
attempts  nothing  short  of  *  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  God  in  nature, 
by  which  the  earth  and  its  organic  life  have  been  derived  from  the  sun  by 
a  progressive  development.'  In  following  out.  this  interpretation  Mr. 
Ward  shows  that  he  has  devoted  to  the  matter  no  little  study ;  and  the 
book  is  strewn  with  quotations  from  leai-ned  men.  Nor  docs  he  lack  in 
courage,  for  ho  brandishes  the  steel  of  his  argument  in  the  face  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these  men  without  fear.  But  we  are  forced  to  own  that 
the  book  gives  more  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  various  views  tlian  of 
power  either  to  grasp  them  or  to  refute  them ;  such,  at  least,  is  our 
impression. 

Handbook  of  Pottery.    By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.    Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Mr.  Westropp  does  not  profess  to  have  written  an  exhaustive  treatise. 
That  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  style  of  book  he  proposed  to  publish. 
We  must  not  criticise  a  man  for  not  doing  what  he  never  undertook  and 
what  he  never  intended  to  do.  Let  it  then  be  said  at  once  that  Mr. 
Westropp's  book  is  not  intended  for  the  expert  or  the  practised  collector, 
but  for  the  general  pubUc  who  wish  to  be  infoimed  in  a  popular  way  about 
a  matter  which  is  now  often  talked  of  in  society.  The  first  part  of  the 
book,  on  ancient  and  classical  art,  we  regret  to  say,  is  too  imperiect. 
Much  more  (even  for  the  purposes  of  the  book)  almost  needed  to  bo 
said  about  the  figures  on  the  vases  and  then*  great  variety.    Otherwise  the 
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book  is  very  compact,  written  in  a  clear,  effective  manner,  and  is  fitted  to 
be  useful  to  many  who  could  not  devote  time  to  a  more  exhaustive  study 
of  an  almost  exhaustless  subject. 

Seeing  and  Thinking.    By  the  Late  W.  K.  Clifford.     Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

The  contents  of  this  little  volume— one  of  the  *  Nature  Series' — are 
three  lectures  on  ^  Seeing  and  Thinking,'  and  a  fom'tli  *  Of  Boundaries  in 
general,'  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  CUfford  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Shoreditch.  They  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  the  lectures  are 
repubUshed  from  the  short-hand  notes  of  the  reporters.  No  one  was  a 
clearer  expositor  than  Mr.  Clifford,  and  his  exposition  of  sensations  and 
their  manifestations  through  the  senses  and  brain  are  distinguished  in  a 
marked  degree  by  that  faculty  wliich  he  had  in  such  abundance.  Nor  do 
tliey  offend — as  so  much  of  his  other  work  does — by  running  into  collision 
with  the  ^dews  of  other  men ;  for  though,  to  those  who  knew  what  his 
conclusions  were,  traces  of  these  will  be  found  here,  they  are  not 
obtruded  or  even  expounded,  but  ho  only  as  a  sort  of  imexpressed  sub- 
stratum or  background.  His  explanation  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
nerves  and  tlie  transmission  of  messages  along  them,  and  of  the  structure 
and  movements  of  the  brain  rising  up  afterwards  to  the  region  of  mental 
and  moral  results,  and  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  may  therefore  be 
read  with  x)rofit  and  with  interest  by  all,  even  those  who  most  strongly 
oppose  his  pernicious  ideas  in  matters  philosophical  and  theological. 
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A  Tramp  Abroad.    By  Mark  Twain.    In  Two  Vols.     Chatto 
and  Windus. 

Mr.  Mark  Twain  is  a  Hvely  companion.  He  indulges  in  the  kind  of 
facetiae  which  luckily,  to  a  great  degree,  please  the  cultured  and  imcul- 
tured  alike.  His  strength  Hes  here ;  but,  original  as  ho  is,  ho  is  apt  to 
surrender  himself  too  absolutely  to  his  '  demon,'  as  Goethe  would  haye 
said,  and  to  be  diffusive ;  to  practice  his  trick  too  often ;  so  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  read  too  much  of  him  all  at  once.  He  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  Heine,  for  example,  who  in  his  '  Reisebilder '  balanced  so  well  the 
grave  and  the  gay  that  you  could  not  lay  your  finger  on  the  point  where 
tiie  one  passed  into  the  other.  But  Mr.  Mark  Twain  is  sometimes  too 
broad,  and  seldom  stops  at  the  right  point  .for  full  effect  His  '  Tramp 
Abroad '  was  really  no  *  tramp,'  but  a  rush  for  conveyances,  tourist-fitshion, 
here  and  there ;  and  his  way  of  intimating  his  departure  from  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  to  give  character  to  the  journey  is,  we  must  say,  a  litUs 
too  affected.  He  mixes  up  nationahties  wonderfully,  and  makes  oapitol 
out  of  the  most  innocent  devices.    The  long-plaited  hair  and  the  'gene- 
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rosity  of  feet '  of  the  German  girls  are  apt  pabulum  for  him ;  and  bo  are 
the  duels  of  the  German  students  and  their  dogs,  private  and  corps  dogs, 
indifferently;  and  the  French  duel  is  hit  ofif  in  the  finest  vein.  His 
natural-history  studies  too  have  been  extensive  ;  and  he  makes  the  finest 
points  about  the  ants  and  their  *  harvesting.'  Men  like  Mr.  Mark  Twain 
so  adoGdrably  reconcile  wide  scientific  knowledge  with  satirical  point  that 
we  are  fain  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  some  portions  of  the 
passages  on  ants  could  not  be  appended  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  as  supplements,  to  supply  what  in  them  is  so  sadly 
lacking,  and  towards  which  they  nevertheless  point.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
Sunday  School  Union  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  both  find  in  them 
apt  illustrations  of  culture  become  cynical  and  allied  with  wit  t  But  Mr. 
Mark  Twain  is  delightful.  No  more  pleasant  and  airy  pages,  or  fuller  of 
sudden  and  playful  antitheses,  have  recently  been  given  to  the  public. 

Sylvan  Spring.    By  Fb^cis  G.  Heath,  Author  of  the  '  Fern 
World,'  &c.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Heath  has  added  to  his  claims  upon  our  gratitude  by  this  book. 
We  know  well  his  love  for  nature,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  plants  and 
trees,  his  appreciation  of  more  exceptional  aspects  of  scenery,  and  we 
also  know  his  warm  desire  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  City  folk  and 
of  the  poor  some  capacity  to  share  in  his  own  pleasures.  His  books  have 
all  had  this  end  in  view,  and  he  has  fitly  supplemented  his  writings  by 
anxious  labour  and  effort  to  secure  and  to  maintain  for  this  object  all 
advantages  that  may  exist  of  which  the  Londoners  in  particular  may 
avail  themselves.  In  the  present  volume,  if  of  necessity  he  may  not  have 
so  direct  an  object,  he  rises  to  the  fullest  sympathy  with  his  theme,  and  has 
produced  some  of  the  best  passages  of  descriptive  prose  that  we  have  yet 
received  from  him.  He  not  seldom  suffuses  his  picture  with  the  charm  of 
painting — there  is  an  indescribable  aroma  of  fancy  in  it  sometimes,  yet 
we  feel  it  is  true.  The  publishers  have  made  this  a  very  pretty  book,  and 
we  trust  that  it  may  be  widely  read  as  it  deserves. 

John  Keats.    A  Study.    By  F.  M.  Owen.     C.   Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

We  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  yearning  to  convey  to  others  a  new 
truth,  or  phase  of  truth,  which  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  the  works  of  a 
fiftTOurite  podt  This  is  simply,  after  all,  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
poet  suggests  more  than  he  expresses,  that  he  is,  by  virtue  of  imagina- 
tion, an  unconscious  revealer,  that  there  are  depths  in  him  not  to  be 
fathonaed  by  the  intellect.  But  to  get  out  of  the  poet  a  body  of  definite 
abstract  truth,  to  prove  him  a  subtle  and  refining  allegorist,  full  of  hidden 
meanings  and  artL&cial  ways  of  conceiving  things,  is  not  by  any  means  to 
magnify  him  as  a  poet.  The  great  critical  problem,  it  strikes  us,  in 
respect  to  Keats,  is  to  make  it  plain  how  the  sensuous  fEincy  that  had 
been  fed  by  study  of  the  refined  and  mystical  fantasticalities  of  Spenser 
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reconciled  itself  witli  tlic  Pagan  or  Greek  atmosphere,  to  whidi  be  sought 
constantly  to  rise.    If  ever  there  was  a  inind  that  was  romantic  by 
^onniue  endowment  that  was  Spenser*s,  and  Keats  no  doubt  drew  from 
liini,  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  him.    Yet  vague  and  iimnature  as 
to  the  very  end  Keats  was  in  much  as  respects  his  character,  his  general 
themes  were  conceived  with  more  and  more  clearness  of  outline  as  time 
passed — a  power  which  we   clearly  see  in  process  of  subduing  other 
tendencies  to  itself;  till  in  *  Hyperion,'  and  in  the  two  versions  of  that 
poem  when  set  in  contrast,  wo  see  his  genius  justifying  itself  in  the  forms 
which  he  chose — even  in  mere  details.    And  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
some  of  tlie  lines  in  the  first  version — especially  the  merely  introductoiy 
ones — would  do  more  to  justify  some   such  scheme  as  Mrs.  Owen  has 
propounded  than  anything  in  the  final  *  Hyperion.'    We  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  Mrs.  Owen  in  her  efforts  definitively  to  allegorize  Keats — ^for 
tliat  is  what  it  comes  to.  We  could  plead  for  *  Endymion'  and  '  Hyperion' 
to  be  left  to  us  as  the  grand,  serene,  yet  half-melancholy  impression  of  a 
gieat  life  ended  too  soon,  of  a  world-Hght  quenched,  of  a  music  silenced, 
yet  whoso  notes  vibrate  sympathetically  through  all  truly  refined  minds 
that  shall  ever  exist  in  the  world.   If  *  End3Tiiion '  illustrates  the  reconcile- 
ment of  the  various  elements  of  the  individual  soul,  and  *  Hyperion  *  the 
unity  of  all  existence,  we  are  certain  that  if  wo  set  out  at  first  to  read  it 
with  a  luind  dominated  by  such  a  preconceived  idea,  the  imagination 
and  emotions  cannot  be  disinterestedly  exercised ;  and  we  lose  thereby 
incalculably.     We  are  more  pleased  with  Mrs.  Owen  when  she  is  content 
to  enter  on  a  more  legitimate  and  useful  field  of  criticism.    She  has  mneh 
to  say  that  is  worth  saying,  and  has  said  it  so  well  that  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  especially  all  students  of  Keats,  will  find  themselves  stimn- 
latcd  by  her  suggestive  insight  and  her  cntlmsiasm ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  can  cordially  recommend  her  book,  which  is  throughout  well  and 
clearly  written. 

Curiosities    of    Puritan    Nomenclature.       By     Charles    W. 

Baudsley,  Author  of  'English  Surnames/  &c.     Chatto 

and  Windus. 

Thir;  is  a  work  of  real  value,  the  result  of  careful  and  long-continued 
research,  and  yet  it  is  as  hght  and  Hvely  as  a  chapter  of  anecdotes.  Mr. 
Bardsloy  has  made  one  or  two  lucky  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
neys for  the  sake  of  examining  parish  registers,  &o.  One  broad  and  some- 
what surprising  statement  he  is  able  to  make  is  that  there  were  no  scripture 
names  in  England  when  Wilham  tlie  Conqiicror  took  possession ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  another,  that  the  Puritan  eccentricity  of  scripture  names  was 
real  and  extensive,  and  no  mere  exceptional  phenomenon ;  but  it  was  the 
outcome  of  much  that  had  gone  before  ;  and  that  the  error  has  lain  in  not 
recognizing  that  Puritanism  existed  and  was  powerful  within  the  Chnrdi 
of  England  long  prior  to  Cromwell  and  *  Barebones.'  We  remember 
tliat  one  laboured  book  on  '  Names '  started  with  the  question,  *  "Whal 
means  Jack  ? '  and  in  this  foimd  a  sufiioient  text  and  impetus.    So  it 
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might  be  with  Jill ;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Bardsley  does. 
'With  respect  to  the  scripture  names,  one  class  prevails  at  one  epoch  and 
another  at  another  epoch.    Mr.  Bardsley  says,  for  example  : 

'  The  laureate  was  right  to  choose  for  this  rebellious  Protestant  [Zerub- 
babel  Sanders]  a  name  that  was  to  be  popular  throughout$Blizabeth*s  reign ; 
but  poetic  licence  runs  rather  far  in  giving  this  title  to  &  full-grown  naan 
in  any  year  of  Mary's  rule.  Sanders  might  have  had  a  young  child  at 
home  so  styled,  but  for  himself  it  was  impossible.  So  clearly  defined  is 
the  epoch  that  saw,  if  not  one  batch  of  names  go  out,  at  least  a  new  batch 
come  in.  Equally  marked  are  the  names  from  the  Bible  which  at  this 
date  were  in  use  and  those  which  were  not.  Of  this  latter  categoiy 
Zerubbabel  was  one.' 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  Mr.  Bardsley's  books  is  so  interesting,  giving  us 
in  fact  a  new  illustrated  chronology  of  England.  He  does  not  forget  to  teU 
of  William  Jenkins,  afterwards  the  ejected  minister,  who,  when  preaching 
in  Christ  Church.  London,  said,  '  'Tis  good  to  impose  such  names  as 
express  our  baptismal  promise.  A  good  name  is  a  thread  tied  about  the 
finger,  to  make  us  mindful  of  the  errand  we  came  into  the  world  to  do  for 
our  Master.*  That  is  a  remarkably  good  one  about '  Tell-no,'  the  Christian 
name  recommended  as  a  hoax  to  an  employe^  whose  name  was  Lees,  by  an 
employer  in  Lancashire — the  child  thus  coming  down  to  posterity  as '  Tell- 
no  Lees ; '  Lees  standing  in  Lancashire  dialect  for  lies,  as  it  does  in  Scot- 
land. Many  instances — really  good  in  their  way — are  given  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  has  largely  determined  the  nomenclature  of  the  north  of  England. 
In  the  Commonwealth  period  there  were  three  courses  open  to  the  anxious 
parent  in  search  of  a  name :  he  might  copy  the  zealots  (some  of  whose 
cognomens  survive  in  *  Praise-God,'  *  Faint-not,'  and  even  *  If-Christ-had- 
not-died-for-thee,'  &c.) ;  or  he  might  follow  the  cavaliers,  with  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry ;  or,  according  to  his  caprice,  he  might  mix  the  two — a  process 
which  was  often  followed,  and  was  productive  of  the  strangest  results 
Here  is  a  peculiar  fact : 

*  The  lady-help,'  says  Mr.  Bardsley,  *  describing  her  own  peculiar  merit 
says: 

''  Do  not  think  that  we  resemble 

Betsy-Jane  or  Mary-Ann ; 
Women  born  in  lowly  cottage 
Bred  for  broom  and  frying-pan." 

*  And  yet  in  forty  .nine  Church  registers  out  of  fifty  throughout  England, 
there  will  not  be  found  a  single  instance  of  a  double  Christian  name  pre- 
yious  to  the  year  1700.' 

If  these  specimens  do  not  invite  the  curious  reader  to  a  rich  feast^ 
wUat  words  of  ours  are  likely  to  draw  him  to  it  ? 

The  World  of  Cant    Wade  and  Co. 

We  are  much  disappointed  in  this  book.  The  World  of  Cant  is  big  and 
populous^  and  greater  ser\'ice  can  scarcely  be  done  than  to  satirize  or  to 


it.  Tlie  best  tbiu^  aro  most  liable  tu  it,  inu\  tiniitl  ^^'«)Jnc^s*  is 
of  denooncinp^  religious  methods,  lest  it  should  dcuna^'i-  the  things 
seek  to  accomplish.  No  mistake  is  greater ;  the  higher  and  holier  the 
the  more  intolerant  should  we  be  of  wrong  means  of  seeking  it.  In 
feral  literature  satirists  have  done  great  ser^dcc,  from  Dryden  to 
^ift,  B>Ton,  and  *  Punch.*  In  the  religious  domain  less  has  been  done» 
fth  perhaps  more  need  for  doing  it.  We  should  heartily  welcome* 
lerefore,  any  writer  who  with  lofty  piirposo  and  pure  feeling  satirized 
lie  cant  of  churches,  men,  and  methods.  But  an  essential  condition  is 
lat  the  satirist  should  bo  such  that  his  aim  should  be  godly,  his  spirit 
levout,  and  his  sympathies  true  and  tender.  We  cannot  say  that  tlie 
[present  autlior  in  any  cognizable  degree  possesses  these  qualities.  There 
is  a  cant  of  denouncing  cant,  a  cant  of  being  a  superior  person,  a  cant 
of  malice  and  detraction,  a  cant  of  infaUibility,  a  cant  of  disappoint- 
ment and  envy,  and  especially  a  cant  of  slanderous  detraction  and 
insinuation : 

'  Willing  to  wound,  but  afraid  to  strike, 
Hinting  a  fault,  and  hesitating  dislike. 

W^e  infinitely  prefer  the  cant  even  of  Chadband  to  that  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  Weakness,  even  toadyism,  is  not  so  detestable  as  malice. 
The  author  of  this  anon^niious  book  is  malicious  and  cowardly ;  be  hunts 
down  persons ;  avails  himself  of  the  thin  disguise  of  a  pseudonym  to  utter 
libels,  and  suggest  corruptness  which  he  would  not  dare  openly  to  affirm. 
Had  he  limit<id  himself  to  methods,  and  not  so  mahgnantly  identified  them 
with  personages  that  no  one  can  mistake,  he  might  have  done  some  good ; 
as  it  is,  his  book  is  utterly  indefensible.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of '  The 
Age*  and  'The  Satirist,'  which  we  had  hoped  was  well-nigh  extinct.  But 
for  the  evil  spirit  that  is  in  him — the  spirit  of  disappointment,  envy,  and. 
mahce — the  autlior  might  have  done  better  things.  Devils  cannot  be 
*  cost  out  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.' 


A  Dictionary  of  Music  and  MusicianSy  A.D.  1450-1880.  By 
Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  George  Grove,  D.C.L.^ 
Parts  IX.  and  X.    Maemillan  and  Co. 

We  call  attention  to  the  last  parts  of  this  very  able  and  admirable 
Dictionary,  for  the  sake  especially  of  commending  the  memoir  of  Men- 
delssohn by  the  Editor.  A  more  charming  bit  of  biography  has  not 
recently  been  put  before  the  public.  In  fulness  of  knowledge,  in  per- 
^Action  of  sympathy,  and  in  iine  musical  appreciation,  it  is  a  pre8entatioZi> 
~  «^ian  and  the  musician  far  surpassing  anything  hitherto 
'  -^  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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The  Purgatory  of  Dante  Aliyhieri,  Edited,  with  Translation 
and  Notes,  by  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

It  is  a  pity  that  sucli  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  '  Inferno  *  by 
Unglish  translators.  For  one  version  of  the  '  Pnrgatorio '  or  '  Paradiso  * 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  first  part  of  the  '  Divina  Gommedia.* 
Mr.  Butler  has  done  a  great  service  in  this  work.  He  has  followed  the 
example  of  Ford  and  others  in  printing  the  ItaHan  and  the  Enghsh  side 
by  side,  though  it  should  be  well  noted  that  Mr.  Butler's  version  is  not 
like  that  of  Ford,  a  rh3rmed  version,  far  less  a  version  in  terza  rima.  It 
is  prose ;  and  though  it  aims  at  being  at  once  literal  and  free,  it  is  some- 
times too  free  and  again  too  literal.  Many  instances  of  both  faults  could 
easily  be  given ;  but  we  cannot  graciously  or  with  any  sense  of  propriety 
dwell  on  them,  because  Mr.  Butler  so  far  disarms  this  kind  of  criticism  by 
the  frank  confession  of  his  purpose  in  the  forefront :  '  When  a  question 
bas  arisen  between  a  hteral  and  an  elegant  reading,  I  have  preferred  the 
former,  my  object  being  not  to  attempt  an  addition  to  Enghsh  hterature,. 
but  to  aid  beginners  in  imderstanding  that  of  Italy.'  But  the  peculiarity 
of  Dante's  writing  is  that,  with  its  intense  imaginative  realism,  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  unless  that  element  is  carried  over,  and  this  impHes  uuagina- 
tion  of  a  high  order.  Literalism  will  not  do ;  and  where  Mr.  Butler  is  at 
fault  here  it  is  mostly  in  that  direction.  Sometimes  his  Hterahsm  is  thus 
simply  lax  paraphrase.  We  could  have  wished  to  criticize  this  work  more 
in  detail :  these  general  statements  must  suffice.  Mr.  Butler  has  done, 
en  the  whole,  good  work  in  a  line  in  which  he  well  deserves  to  be  followed. 
£ven  Dante's  '  Inferno* cannot  be  apprehended  rightly  unless  it  is  seen  in 
direct  relation  with  the  two  other  parts.  Mr.  Butler's  book,  ahke  in  his 
translation  and  the  noteS;  will  materially  aid  many  to  a  fuller  and  clearer 
comprehension  of  Dante  and  his  mind. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides,  By  Algernon  C.  Swinburne.  Chatta 
and  Windus. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  title  has  httle  especial  to  do  with  the  contents  of  the 
volume  which  he  has  last  given  to  us.  It  consists  of  four  leading  poems, 
all  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  already  seen  the  hght  in  magazines. 
'Thalassius'  is  a  study,  in  form  so  far  original  and  well  suited  to 
its  theme — the  might  of  song  in  the  poet's  life  to  kindle  into  flame 
latent  susceptibiUty,  love,  faith,  hope  and  fear,  and  to  set  the  crown  on 
nature ;  all  symbolled  under  the  figure  of  Son  of  the  Sea.  It  is  subtle 
and  insinuating  in  its  flow,  and  is  full  of  fine  phrasing.  Now  and  then 
affectations,  such  as  rhyming  *  of  and  '  love '  and  *  dove,'  do  a  Uttle  distract 
Ufi :  but  it  is  stately,  simple,  sensuous  ;  there  is  great  unity  of  impres- 
sion, and  the  effect  of  the  last  section  after  the  repeated  verse — 

^  And  so  tliey  went  togetlier  one  green  way 
Till  April  dying  made  free  the  world  for  May,' 
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which  no  doubt  fir^t  sngf^ested  the  title,  is  very  fine,  auj  the  effect  is 
maintaineil  till  ne  retich  the  fiual  paragraph  heginning — 

'  Child  of  my  sunlij^ht  and  the  sea,  from  birth 
A  foBterling  nnd  fugitive  on  earth : 
Sleepless  of  soul  as  wind  or  wave  or  fire, 
A  man-child  with  nu  ungrown  God's  denire.' 

'  On  tlie  CLfFs '  is,  to  our  thinking,  lesti  sastoined,  but  still  it  is  fine  in 
parts ;  and  were  it  for  nothing  but  the  song  beginning — 

'  All  yet  my  youth  was  old, 
In  its  firat  years  and  wear,' 

•The  Garden  of  Cymadoce'  would  be  worthy  of  the  master.  Much, 
however,  in  the  strophe  and  antistrophc  sound  too  like  a  coueciooR 
imitation  of  former  measures.  The  following,  in  particular,  i»  open  to 
this  ciilicism— 

'  Be  it  April  or  December 
That  plays  liis  perfect  part. 
Bom  June  or  blow  December, 

Thou  canst  not  in  tliine  heart 
But  raptui'onsly  romemlwr. 
All  heaven-like  as  thou  art, 

'  Whose  footfall  made  thee  fairer, 

Wliose  passage  more  divine, 

Wliose  liand.our  thuuder-bearet 

Held  fire  that  bade  tliee  shiae 

With  subtler  glory  and  rarer 

Than  thrillfi  the  sun's  own  slirino.' 

Tho  following  passage  shows  mueh  of  the  simple  nature-feeling  which 
Mr.  Swinbnme  lias  more  recently  been  manifeating — 

'  But  tiigher  the  st«ep  green  sterile  fields,  thick-aet 
With  fluwerlesa  hawthorn  even  to  the  upward  verge, 
Wlience  the  woods  gathering  watcli  new  chfb  emerge 
Higher  than  their  highest  crowns  tliat  sca-winds  fret, 
Hold  fast,  for  all  that  night  or  wind  can  say. 
Some  pale  pure  colour  yet, 
Too  dim  for  green,  and  luminous  for  grey,' 

The  third  poem  ia  a  '  BiHhday  Ode  to  Victor  Sngo,'  iuapired  by 
imagination,  and  here  and  there  noble  and  ele^'ated  in  expression,  but 
ocoasionally  passing  into  the  extravagant  fervour  for  which  Mr.  Bwin- 
bmne's  earlier  poems  of  this  class  were  so  distinguished.  Perhaps  Ilia 
most  effective  of  tlie  poems  is  the  last,  i^parently  put  in  its  plaee  unong 
the  notes  to  the  '  Birthday  Ode'  by  an  afterthought— «  soonst  in  whkd) 
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Dean  Stanley  has  bis.  own  reward  assif^ed  him  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  introducing  the  monument  to  the  poor  ex-Prince  Imperial  in 
the  Abbey.    We  shall  quote  it,  and  cdso  the  words  introducing  it — 

'  In  this  place  I  must  take  occasion  to  reheve  my  conscience  from  a 
sense  of  duty  unfulfilled,  so  long  as  I  for  one  have  not  uttered  my  own 
poor  private  protest — worthless  and  weightless  though  it  may  seem,  if 
cast  intotlie  scale  of  pubUc  opinion— against  a  projected  instdt  at  once  to 
contemporary  France  and  to  the  present  only  less  than  to  the  past 
generation  of  Englishmen. 

'  On  ilie  proposed  desecration  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  tlie  son  of  Napoleon  tlie  Third. 

*  **  Let  us  go  hence."     From  the  inmost  shrine  of  grace, 
Where  England  holds  the  elect  of  all  her  dead. 
There  comes  a  word  like  one  of  old  time  said. 
By  gods  of  old  cast  out.     Here  is  no  place 
At  once  for  these  and  one  of  poisonous  race. 
Let  each  rise  up  from  his  dishallowed  bed 
And  pass  forth  silent.    Each  divine  veiled  head 
Shall  speak  in  silence  with  averted  face. 
**  Scorn  everlasting  and  eternal  shame 
Eat  out  the  rotting  record  of  his  name 
Who  had  the  glory  of  aU  these  graves  in  trust 
And  turned  it  to  a  liissing.     His  offence 
Makes  havoc  of  their  desecrated  dust 
Whoso  place  is  here  no  more."    "  Let  us  go  hence." ' 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  (Second 

Series.)     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  E.  B.  Browning,   Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 

AU  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  receive  these  Selections. 
It  is  not  to  bo  inferred  that  a  full  or  complete  revelation  can  thus  be  given 
of  either  author ;  for  both  are  voluminous,  and  have  written  much  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  presentation  by  extracts,  lir.  Browning,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  not  seldom  abstruse ;  more  concerned  to  make  manifest  the 
hidden  and  recondite  and  unexpected  relations  of  his  subject  than  to  deal 
with  the  more  general  and  apparent  aspects  of  it.  It  may  be  that  he  has 
thus  sacrificed  popularity;  but  he  has  maintained  individuality,  and  made 
it  necessary  that  every  student  of  Hterature  should  study  him.  This 
volume  will  have  the  good  effect  of  showing  that  he  can  deal  effectively 
with  conomon  things  ;  and  that  his  peculiar  style  is  due  as  much  to  choice 
as  to  necessity.  The  very  first  poem,  *  The  Flower's  Name,'  may  stand 
as  a  companion  to  '  Evelyn  Hope,'  included  in  the  first  series ;  and  '  The 
Garden  Fancies '  are  full  of  character.     *  St.  Martin's  Sermons '  and 
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'  Jamea  Lee's  Wife'  are,  in  their  difTerent  ways,  exquisite.  We  ore  not 
quite  sure  if  '  Numphaleptos,'  '  Sludge  tlio  Medium,'  and  '  Bishop  Blon- 
gram's  Apology,'  are  quite  ao  anitable  for  such  a  collection ;  but  here  the; 
are.  We  vastly  prefer  '  May  and  Death '  and  some  of  the  aimpler  lyrics. 
The  '  Selection  from  Mra.  Browuiag'a  Poems'  would  be  worth  the  money 
were  it  only  for  the  Bonne  ta  (so  foil  of  thought  and,  what  ia  more,  of  practical 
BUggeatiou  aad  aid), '  The  Poet's  Vow,' '  The  House  of  Clouds,'  and  '  The 
Vision  of  Poets,'  not  to  speak  of  the  exquisite  >  Poet  aad  the  Bird '  with 
which  the  volume  opens.  We  are  donbtful  of  the  translatians,  and  also 
of  such  poema  aa  Bettine  (should  it  not  be  '  Bettina,'  as  Goethe  himself 
always  called  her  ?) ;  but  Mrs.  Browning's  name  justifies  anything,  we  had 
almost  said.  The  vulomea  are  beaatifully  printed  and  bound,  and  must 
find  wide  acceptance. 

The  Ode  of  Life.    By  the  Author  of  *  The  Epic  of  Hades.' 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  L.  Morris  (for  there  is  now  do  secret  about  the  name  of  the  anlhor) 
lias  chosen  a  most  ambitious  theme  in  hia  new  poem.  The  fact  that 
within  a  short  time  of  ita  pabhoation  it  reached  asecnnd  edition,  indicates 
that  it  has  received  a  warm  welcome  in  certain  circles.  And  this  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  In  all  that  respects  technical  points — the  choice 
of  metres,  and  the  manipulation  of  individual  parts — it  is  certainly  the 
moat  finished  work  we  have  yet  had  from  the  anthor's  hand;  and  here  and 
there  tlie  plirosiug  ia  exquisite,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  these  metres.  The  '  ode  '  is  really  a  series  of  odea,  all  demanding  to 
rest  on  a  grand  centre  of  interest,  in  which  they  find  their  unity.  Infaneyr 
childhood,  youth  or  love,  perfect  years,  good  and  evil,  motherhood,  old 
age,  death,  &c.,  are  the  trite  aubjects,  and  their  perfect  treatment  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  would  justify  the  main  title.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
unity  is  here  and  there,  to  our  mind,  weakened  by  touches  which  betray 
too  great  a  leaning  to  artificial  and  conventional  modes  of  conception<  and 
especially  is  this  seen  in  the  seotiona  which  would  naturally  auggest  th» 
most  transcendental  treatment — Love,  for  example.  Of  course  in  such  ft 
poem  a  generalized  and  abstract  idea  must  prevaU,  but  here  there  are 
phrases  and  lines  which  conflict  with  this,  snggeating  too  readily  a 
realiatic  or  prose  tre^ment.  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  has  felt  the 
limitations  of  interest  due  to  any  merely  generalized  treatment  and  has 
endeavonred  to  evade  this  wherever  possible  by  tonohea  of  a  really 
difierent  quality,  and  not  always  witli  complete  success.  By  far  the  best 
odes,  to  our  thinking,  are  those  on  Infancy,  Old  Age,  and  Death — the  very 
topics  which  of  themselves  permit  less  of  the  alien  element  of  which  we- 
have  spoken.  The  merely  rhythmic  command  perhaps  rises  highest  in 
the  *  Ode  on  Lotc,'  though,  aa  we  have  aoid,  it  satiafiea  us  less  as  a  whole. 
The  passage  in  *  Motherhood,'  beginning, 

'  Fair  motherhood,  by  every  childiah  tongae 
Tliy  enlogy  is  lung.' 
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For  ambitions  aims,  and  for  art  which  in  so  far  has  jastified  these  aims, 
for  elevation  and  refinement  these  poems  are  in  advance  of  any  of  the 
author's  former  works;  but  for  spontaneity,  for  impulse,  for  individual 
interest  and  tender  depth  of  human  feeling  deUcately  embodied — which, 
as  we  hold,  still  stand  for  something  in  poetry — we  must  turn  back  to  a 
few  of  his  earlier  shorter  poems ;  and  thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  be 
able  to  do  him  justice. 

The  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Ward,  M.A.  ;  and  with  a  General  Introduction  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

This  is  a  book  the  scheme  of  which  promises  an  admirable  example  of 
thorough  workmanship.  A  competent  general  editor  with  knowledge, 
taste,  and  aptitude,  subordinate  departments  committed  to  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  own  special  field,  and  who  write  in  a  few  short  pages,  by 
way  of  introduction,  the  result  of  years  of  study — these  are  the  merits 
labelled  on  the  forefront  of  this  volume.  There  is  only  one  drawback — 
that  the  writers  are  too  much,  perhaps,  of  one  school.  That,  however, 
may  have  been  an  accident.  Mr.  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Henley,  and  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  and  Mr.  Minto,  and  Mr.  Lang,  and  Professor  Nichol  ot 
Glasgow  may  be  presumed  to  represent  well  the  Swinbumian  side  of 
criticism — so  much  in  favour  at  the  present  moment ;  but  we  might  have 
had  also,  say,  Mr.  Fumivall,  to  exhibit  a  little  eclecticism,  and  Mr. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  to  represent  Church  of  England  culture  and  grace, 
and  Professor  Jack,  of  Glasgow,  on  Butler  and  Hudibras,  or  on  Dryden  and 
his  circle,  to  represent  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  or  Professor  Masson  on 
Andrew  Marvel,  to  represent  Scottish  culture.  We  should  be  very  tliank- 
ful  also  to  have  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  on  Milton,  and  the  editor  on  Dryden 
(who,  in  opposition  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  article  on  Dryden, 
remembers  that  Dryden  was  a  prose  writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  admits 
that  he  has  been  mercilessly  '  hansardised*).  One  slight  element  of  dis- 
proportion we  may  note — that,  while  some  forty  pieces  are  given  from 
Herrick,  and  some  of  his  followers  have  a  fair  representation,  George 
Herbert  has  only  eight  and  Henry  Yaughan  only  four ;  while  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  such  reHgious  poets  as  Robert  Wylde  and  the  group 
that  might  have  been  made  to  circle  round  him— on  whom  three  pages 
would  surely  not  have  been  wasted.  The  editor  says  in  his  general  preface 
that  '  the  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  an  admitted  want — that  of  an 
anthology  which  may  adequately  represent  the  vast  and  varied  field  of 
English  poetry.  Nothing  of  the  kind  at  present  exists.  ...  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  that  a  selection  of  the  kind  should  be  really  well  done,  should  be 
done  with  any  approach  to  finality,  if  it  is  the  work  of  one  writer  alone. 
The  history  of  English  poetry  is  so  wide,  its  various  sections  and  stages 
have  become  the  objects  of  so  special  a  study,  that  a  book  which  aims  at 
selecting  the  best  from  the  whole  field  and  pronouncing  its  judgments 
with  authority  must  not  be  the  work  of  one  writei^  but  of  many.*    But 
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is  it  inevitable  also  that  the  '  many '  shonld  not  be  too  much  of  one  school 
and  of  one  way  of  thinking?  Would  not  Dr.  A.  £.  Grosart,  for  instance, 
have  pleaded  hard  with  Mr.  T.  Ward  for  a  little  more  space  for  certain 
poets?  Would  not  Professor  Veitch  or  Principal  Shairp  have  pleaded  for 
somewhat  more  of  catholic  research  in  the  matter  of  ballads,  which  is  an 
idea  Mr.  A.  Lang  has  treated  in  an  almost  shamelessly  x^erfunctory  way  ? 
Have  not  good  critics  and  good  editors — Chambers,  Motherwell^  and 
Aytoun,  for  example — declared  that  old-world  dogmatic  and  unqualified 
assertions  like  his  about  Sir  Patrick  Spens  are .  simply  untenable  ?  Let 
the  general  editor,  with  the  critical  impartiaUty  which  he  claims,  carefully 
look  to  this. 

So  much  for  details  and  portions.  Wo  come  back  now  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  to  urge  some  serious  pleas  for  freedom  in  certain 
matters.  It  may  be  that  poetry  is  in  the  future  to  be  the  only  avaihng 
reHgion  of  the  human  race,  now  tliat  all  dogmas  are  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  but  this  is  not  yet  matter  of  general  behef  by  any  means,  and 
why  should  we,  if  we  desire  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  families  the  supply 
of  a  felt  want,  a  poetic  anthology,  be  compelled  to  raise  in  their  impre- 
pared  minds  the  question  of  poetry  versus  religion  ?  It  may  be  all 
quite  true  ;  but  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything,  and  we  cannot 
but  humbly  think  that  the  very  beatification  of  bad  taste,  of  egotistic  self- 
assertion  and  impertinence  (in  the  good  old  sense  of  out-of-placeness),  may 
be  charged  against  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  when  he  took  a  text  from  himself 
and  preached  a  Straussian  sermon  in  his  own  manner  in  the  forefront  of 
a  collection  of  English  poems  meant  for  the  family  and  not  for  the  study 
or  the  closet,  if  it  fulfil  the  function  that  is  claimed  for  it  of  supplying 
a  great  want.  And  if  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  Hfe,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  arehgion,  if  reUgion  is  not  wholly  to  cease  to  be  what  it  has 
heretofore  been  defined  by  common  consent,  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
defined  it  in  Ins  '  Essays  in  Criticism.' 

Philip  II.    By  John  Elford.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

There  is  something  graceful  and  fine  in  the  conception  of  this  poem, 
which  really  contains  more  of  the  real  restorative  faculty  than  most  poems 
of  the  kind.  It  is  full  of  fine  lines.  We  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
the  quaint  and  occasionally  elevated  language  used.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  this  field  is  not  more  effectively  cultivated ;  and  Mr. 
Elford  has  in  some  sort  shown  the  way. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

Tuscan  Fcnry  Tales,  Taken  down  from  the  Mouths  of  the  People. 
With  Illustrations.  (W<  SatcheU  and  Co.)  This  is  an  interesting  oon- 
tribution  to  folk-lore.  The  stories  have  a  distinctive  character ;  their  sole 
bond  of  connexion  \\ith  other  stories,  already  well  known,  being  the 
common  fairy  a  tors  and  their  powers.    They  are  slight,  bat  hare  a 
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delicate  and  aboriginal  flaTour.    They  will  delight  the  Uttle  ones,  as  well 
as  interest  the  student.    The  book  is  charmingly  got  up  and  illustrated. 

Martha  and  Mary,    Two  Vols.     (Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.)    This  is  a 

cleyer  story,  but  somewhat  crude  in  its  cleverness.    In  her  determination 
to  avoid  the  fatal  sin  of  dulness,  the  authoress  is  often  wild  and  exuberant, 
and  this  both  in  dialogue  and  incident :  the  humour  passes  into  farce, 
the  satire  into  irreverence.    We  have  not  the  shghtest  objection  to  the 
satirizing  of  foUies  in  church  ministers,  but  it  requires  a  deHcate  and 
reverent  hand  to  remove  excrescences,  and  avoid  injury  to  the  corpus  of 
sound  things;  this  the  authoress  does  not  yet  at  least,  x)ossess.    It  is  not 
that  her  father,  who  does  not  escape  her  lash,  and  the  church  whose 
members  she  ridicules,  are  Baptists.    Let  all  whose  follies  need  satirical 
castigation  receive  it ;  theirs  will  be  the  benefit.    Only,  such  writers  have 
special  pleasure  in  girding  at  the  vulgarities  of  lEbenezer,  wliile  they  feel 
no  vocation  to  satirize  the  effeminate  absurdities  of  St.  Chad's.    Whether 
the  wnter  really  knows  what  Baptist  churches  are   or  not,  she  is  con- 
spicuously unfair  in  her  caricature.     It  lacks  artistic,  not  to  say  moral 
restraint.     The  incidents  of  the  story  are  not  pleasant.     Such  things  may 
occur  in  life ;  they  are  not  therefor  a  fit  subjects  for  ideal  portraiture  in 
fiction.     Necessarily  an  inexperienced  writer  who  reUes  mainly  on  dash 
and  small  sensations  falls  into  incongruities.     Martha,  being  what  she  is, 
eould  not  possibly  so  have  accepted  Alfred  Bumaby.     Equally  impossible 
is  it  that  she  could  so  have  left  Dr.  Charteris— left  her  husband  and  child 
at  night — ^to  go  into  the  streets  with  Burnaby  at  his  bidding :  it  violates 
all  possibDities.    Equally  incongruous  are  many  minor  incidents.    We 
point  out  these  things  because  the  writer  is  capable  of  doing  better.     Let 
her  recognize  the  difference  between  freedom  and  lawlessness,  vivacity  and 
melodrama;  let  her  acquire  artistic  tone,  and  control  her  dialogue  and 
positions  by  common  sense  and  moral  congruity ;  and  she  will  write  well 

El  Dorado,    A  Novel.  Two  Vols.   By  Alfred  Leigh.     (Remington 

and  Co.)  El  Dorado  is  overdone  both  in  incident  and  fenours.  Among 
its  characters  the  genius  of  music,  of  painting,  and  of  poetry  has  each 
a  supreme  representative.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  incidents  so  startHng,  that  we  get  into  a  tangle  ;  while  the  senti- 
ment is  so  gushing  that  we  are  kept  throughout  in  a  state  of  artificial 
excitement.  The  end  is  tragic — the  hero  finishes  his  immortal  epic,  finds 
his  ideal  love  realized  in  Constance,  and  dies  in  the  finding.  We  quite 
endorse  the  writer*s  theories  of  the  place  of  sentiment,  but  he  might ,  in 
mercy  for  prosaic  people,  inculcate  them  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  with 
less  of  sensational  incident.  He  writes  with  considerable  power,  but 
weakened  by  the  faults  we  have  mentioned,  which  are  not  incidental,  but 

pervade  the  whole  story ;  every  sentence  is  written  in  superlatives. 

Civil  War  in  Home  and  Land.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Ride  from  the 
Bhineland.'  (The  Civil  Service  Publishing  Company.)  The  Hues  of  this 
picture  of  English  and  Hungarian  life  are  somewhat  hard — a  reflection  of 
the  blended  elements  in  the  character  of  Constance  Beverley,  its  heroine. 
Her  fftther  had  married  a  second  time ;  his  harsh,  ungovernable  dis* 
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position  had  been  in  perpetual  conflict  with  lier  strong  will,  but  affectionate 
nature.  They  never  spake  but  in  quarrel  and  defiance.  She  leaves  her 
home  with  Count  Carrolyi,  a  Hungarian  noble.  His  love  is  genuine,  but 
not  contented  with  the  influence  of  affection,  he  alienates  her  by  his  im- 
periousness.  That  he  should  so  relentlessly  deUver  her  up  to  the  Austrians, 
as  a  rebel  during  liis  absence,  is  surely  incredible.    The  story,  however, 

is  well  told,  although  from  beginning  to  end  painfully  mihtant. The 

White  Month.  By  the  Author  of  *The  Rose  Garden/  (Smith  and 
Elder.)  Nothing  can  be  more  deHcate  than  tlie  charm  of  this  author's 
style — the  half- tints  and  artistic  touches  of  her  backgrounds,  the  subtle 
beauty  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  subdued  harmony  of  her  incidents.  Tliis 
is  a  Breton  story,  culminating  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  in  one  of  the 
thousand  domestic  tragedies  which  the  great  national  tragedy  enclosed.  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  M  de  Keragnac,  an  absorbed  naturalist,  who 
has  buried  his  love  in  the  grave  of  his  young  wife.  He  marries  again 
when  his  daughter  is  eighteen,  and  his  second  wife  is  a  woman  full  of 
morbid  and  selfish  craving  for  affection,  which  she  demands  but  docs  not 
understand  how  to  win.  Her  character  is  subtly  conceived  and  artisti- 
cally developed.  Meanwhile  Marguerite's  love  story  begins.  M.  de 
Keragnac  dies,  and  a  time  of  trial  for  his  widow  comes,  augmented  by 
her  lover's  fortunes  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  All  ends  happily.  The 
story   is    very   charming  from  beginning    to  end  —  a    miniature    but 

exquisitely  painted. A  Sylvan  Queen.    By  tlie  Author  of  '  Rachel's 

Secret.'  Three  Vols.  (Hiurst  and  Blackett.)  There  is  a  great  charm  in 
this  author's  little  bits  of  descriptions,  and  in  her  etchings  in  of  traits  of 
character.  Her  Sylvan  Queen  is  the  daughter  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  finds 
a  pendant  in  the  niece  of  the  vicar — an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  The  two 
heroes  are  Pelham,  the  squire's  only  son  and  heir  to  his  estates,  and 
Hugh  Beverley,  an  artist,  who  comes  to  the  village  to  paint  on  com- 
mission a  picture  for  a  patron.  How  the  villany  of  Pelham  developes 
itself,  to  poor  Madge's  ruin,  and  the  nobleness  of  Beverley ;  and  how  the 
tangle  gets  more  complicated  through  misunderstandings,  until  the 
tragic  end  of  Pelham,  through  the  righteous  retribution  of  Giles  Brown, 
sets  all  right,  the  reader  must  discover  for  himself.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  close  observation  and  subtle  study  of  character,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
development  of  poor  Madge's  vain  imaginations,  luring  her  to  her  destruc- 
tion, and  in  the  drawing  of  Pelham's  mixed  character.  The  Canon  and 
Squire  Elphinston  are  deHneated  in  admirable  contrast.  Altogether  the 
story  is  full  of  careful  work,  skilful  description,  and  wholesome  moralizings. 
The  author  deserves  the  considerable  success  which  she  has  achieved  as 
a  novel  writer,  by  her  very  conscientious  labour  as  well  as  by  her 
literary  gifts.  There  are  few  among  lady  novel  writers  whose  stories  we 
read  with  more  pleasure.    They  are  as  full  of  good  feeling  as  they  are 

interesting.    The  present  novel  deserves  in  every  way  high  praise. 

MiBB  BouverU*  By  Mrs.  Moleswobth.  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  Mrs.  Moleeworth's  story  turns  upon  cross  purposes  and  mis- 
understandingB  which  keep  Hugh  and  Laura  from  coming  together.    It 
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is  not  eyery  man  who  would  feel  such  repugnance  to  the  redressing  of  an 
ancestral  wrong ;  but  Hugh  is  altogether  an  exceptional  and  noble  fellow. 
The  incidents  of  the  story  are  not  much ;  but  its  pictures  of  both  English 
and  French  life  are  very  artistic  and  charming.  The  style  is  light  and 
graoefdl ;  the  characters  are  skilfully  delineated ;  and  the  denoumeni  very 
natorally  and  simply  reached.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  little  dis- 
like with  which  love  often  begins  could  in  real  life  have  been  kept  up  eo 
long,  or  that  the  rapid  and  dangerous  familiarity  with  Edward  would 
have  ended  so  harmlessly,  or  that  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  Juliette 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  accepted  by  Madame  la 

Baronne  de  la  Craye  ;  but  the  story  is  well  written  and  interesting. 

8us9ex  Stories.    By  Mrs.  Bobbbt  0*Beilly,  Author  of  '  Phoebe^s  For- 
tones,'  Ac.    (Strahan  and  Co.,  Limited.)    Our  previous  experiences  of 
Mrs.  O'Beilly  as  a  story- writer  were  very  pleasant.   She  writes  gracefully 
and  with  ease,  and  with  no  straining  after  effect.    The  scope  of  her 
present  work  does  not  allow  much  room  for  elaborate  plots,  or  sustained 
and  prolooged  interest.    As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  a  collection  of  stories 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  county  of  Sussex.    In  each  case,  how- 
ever, we  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  from  the 
Httle  narrative ;  while  the  moral  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  is  truly 
excellent    These  stories  should  especially  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
yomig  women,  though  they  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  everybody. 
They  are  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  without  being  weak  either  on  the 
sentimental  or  the  religious  side.    Occasionally  we  come  upon  deep  bits 
of  philosophy  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  homely  Sussex  people.     In 
the  tale  headed  '  The  Little  Blue  Band-Box '  is  one  Jasper,  who  has  many 
sententious  phrases.     On  one  occasion  he  complains  that,  '  Seeminly 
'taint  only  a  different  fruit  from  the  one  it's  your  nature  to  grow,  but  two 
sorts  of  fruit  at  once  they'd  hke  you  to  bear  now.*    In  *  Darby  and  Joan,' 
one  of  the  characters,  discussing  the  Poor  Law  Board,  says,  ^  The  Poor 
Law  Guardians  you  do  be  meaning.    You  called  *em  out  of  their  name, 
yon  see  ;  it*s  the  law  as  they  guards  hereabouts.     I  never  heard  of  no 
Qnardians  for  the  poor  but  One.'    Again,  the  carrier  in  '  Meg's  Mistake ' 
observes,  "Taint  only  one  another  as  we  does  right  by  when  we  keeps  the 
straight  road ;  it's  my  belief  we  meet  the  Lord  there.    'Taint  for  me  to 
talk,  not  for  me  as  was  long  learning  that  'ere  lesson  myself,  but  your 
father,  Meg,  it's  my  belief  as  he  met  the  Lord  daily  on  the  daily  road  he 
trod.    That  was  how  he  did  me  a  good  turn,  and  I  told  you  so  one  day. 
He  didn't  preach  nor  go  out  of  his  way  to  convert  me  ;  he  just  '*  walked 
with  God  "  hisself,  and  them  as  does  that  preaches  a  louder  sermon  nor 
an  archbishop  could  in  a  gold  pulpit.'    We  have  read  these  stories  with 
much  pleasure ;  there  is  something  very  natural  about  them.    We  have 
not  found  one  of  them  to  be  tedious,  and  the  volumes  have  the  further 

advantage  of  being  illustrated. Hard  Hit:  a  Neiofoundland  Story. 

By  T.  U.  A  turbulent  and  sensational  story  beginning  with  a  shipwreck ; 
having  for  its  main  incident  a  double  marriage,  and  ending  in  a  duel  and 
suicide.    We  can  conceive  no  reason,  literary  or  moral,  why  it  should 
MO.  cxLin.  16 
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have  been  written. Jo<in  Caritbroke,    By  Emma  Jane  Wobboibe. 

(James  Clarke  and  Go.)  Joan  Carisbroke  is  a  chronicle  rather  than  a 
story.  It  is  a  nan*ative  of  the  fortunes  of  a  clergyman  and  his  family, 
who,  with  an  affluent  income,  outrun  their  means,  and  get  involved  so 
hopelessly  tliat  the  vicarage  has  first  to  be  sequestrated  and  then 
resigned.  The  characters  of  the  five  or  six  children  are  well  discri- 
minated. Joan,  the  youngest,  except  the  baby,  who  is  twelve  years 
younger  than  Joan,  is  the  heroine.  She  is  very  admirably  developed 
under  the  influence  of  Miss  Martin  (Meliora),  the  governess,  and  a 
woman  of  remarkable  abihty,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  Miss  Martin  is 
the  good  genius  of  the  family.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little 
more  of  poetical  justice  might  have  been  done  to  Joan,  without  detriment 
either  to  the  moral  of  the  story  or  the  nobiUty  of  her  own  character.  The 
drawba<;k  of  the  book  is  a  somewhat  undue  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Worboise  to   sermonize   in    her   dialogue;   in  other   respects  it 

is  an  admirable  story,  well  told. With  a  Silken  Thread  and  other 

Stories.  By  £.  Lynn  Lynton.  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus  )  Mrs. 
Xiynn  Lynton  has  collected  here  some  twenty  short  stories  contri- 
buted to  various  periodicals.  Tkey  are  full  of  power.  Every  touch  is 
masterly;  every  character  drawn  with  a  strong,  unerring  hand,  and 
every  paragraph  containing  keen,  suggestive  thought.  Their  literary 
finish  and  dramatic  skill,  too,  are  very  great  Mrs.  Linton*s  genius 
inchnes  to  the  tragic — almost  the  terrible.  Some  of  the  stories  are  scenes 
that  might  be  taken  from  the  work  of  a  great  dramatist,  they  so  strongly 
excite  and  impress.  Some  of  the  longer  stories  are  especially  powerful 
The  first,  wbich  gives  its  name  to  tbe  collection,  depicts  the  stem 
ekill  of  a  not  unkind  but  resolute  mother  in  disillusioning  her  son,  the 
heir  to  the  family,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Cumber- 
laud  guide,  and  who  is  invited  to  the  hall  and  made  herself  to  discover 
her  fatal  mistake.  '  The  Countess  Melusine  *  is  a  beautiful  adventuress, 
who  takes  the  desolate  old  hall  of  a  country  \illage,  and  successfully 
swindles  the  county  families  at  cards.  '  The  Last  Tenants  of  Hangman's 
House  '  is  the  story  of  a  forger.  '  For  Love '  is  a  powerful  story  of  a  man 
also  guilty  of  forgery,  but  the  victim  of  a  tempter  stronger  than  he.  These 
— and  some  of  the  others — ^present  phases  of  a  type  of  character  which 
fieems  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  author ;  that,  namely,  of  a  clever,  hard, 
indomitable  woman,  who,  the  victim  of  overwhelming  circmostanoes, 
defies  when  she  cannot  rule  them.  But  the  type  is  repellant,  and  of  the 
Lady  Macbeth  order.  Amy  Longfear,  for  example,  who  is  represented 
as  marrying  a  forger  for  love,  and  for  love  imperiously  ruling  her  weak 
Jiusband,  tyrannizing  over  her  son  and  daughter,  is  scarcely  natural.  A 
woman  so  loving  her  husband  could  not  so  have  hardened  herself  against 
her  daughter.  'The  Family  at  Fenhouse,'  again,  is  a  dark,  weird, 
xwrelieved  story.  We  'sup  on  horrors,*  and  could  desire  more  relief 
and  sunshine ;  but  the  teUing  is  always  powerful,  and  vindioatea  Mm. 
Linton*s  claim  to  rank  high  indeed  in  the  sisterhood  of  modem  noveliil& 
Zouinana.    That  Las$  o'  Loun^iet,    By  Frances  Hodgson  Biuii6il» 
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Author  of  'Haworth's/  &c.  (Macmillan  aucl  Co.)  Mie.  Burnett  is  a 
"writer  at  once  of  rare  and  strong  genius.  She  wields  ahke,  power  over 
the  tender  and  ahnost  sentimental,  as  seen  in  much  of  *  Surly  Tim,'  and 
the  strong,  robust,  and  reticent  natures,  to  whom  it  might  seem  the  *  tender 
mood*  was  strange,  as  seen  in  Joan  Lowrie  and  Louisiana.  We  can 
easily  infer  that  she  had  some  labour  to  reconcile  in  herself  the  extremes 
to  which  either  might  easily  lead,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  some  of 
Charles  Dickens*s  work,  and  again  in  no't  a  httle  of  Thackeray's.  '  Loui- 
siana' is  a  fine  companion  to  Miss  Barholm,  in  *  That  Lass  of  Lowrie's, 
but  by  the  law  of  salient  contrast,  in  which  artistic  and  creative  minds 
may  well  delight.  Two  grand  contrasts,  indeed,  run  through  Mrs.  Burnett's 
works —  the  artificial,  the  restricted  and  commonplace ;  and  in  these,  by 
happy  touches,  she  often  reveals  a  depth  unknown  or  unrealized  even  by 
themselves ;  and  then  again  the  quaint,  strong,  primitive  charm  of  the 
utterly  natural  and  unconventional  type,  in  the  treatment  and  develop- 
ment of  which  she  not  seldom  makes  use  of  most  unexpected  situations 
and  trifles ;  yet  by  means  of  which  she  skilfully  sustains  the  motive  of 
the  story.  '  Louisiana '  is  truly  a  fine  creation  for  this  reason,  and  in 
some  respects  complements  the  ruggedness  and  natural  force  of  Joan 
Lowrie.  Both  are  works  of  undoubted  genius,  and  are  to  be  welcomed  as 
opening  up  new  sources  of  pleasure,  instruction,  and  enlarged  humanity. 
Mrs.  Burnett,  we  think,  cannot  go  far  beyond  this  in  some  respects. 
The  humour  of  the  old  farmer — Louisiana's  father — is  simply  exquisite. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  only  weak  point  in  '  Louisiana  '  is  the  over- 
artificiahty  of  Miss  Ferrol  and  her  brother,  who  are  meant  to  indicate 
*  the  world  we  live  in.'    But  even   about  them  there  is  a  hint  of  true 

character  and  pathos  now  and  then  which  relieves  this  wonderfully. 

A  Modem  Greek  Heroine.  In  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  This 
anonymous  novel  is  in  many  wajs  remarkable.  It  is  fresh  and  piquant 
in  an  unusual  degree.  It  has  touches  of  originaHty  that  are  somewhat 
daring,  and  positions  of  extremity — sometimes  of  genuine  caricature, 
sometimes  of  real  passion.  There  is,  of  course,  in  these  a  dash  of 
exaggeration,  but  this  is  calculated.  The  author  has  his  pen  well  in 
hand,  and  it  is  always  keen  and  strong.  He  seems  fully  awake  to  the 
naughtiness  of  life,  and  does  not  portray  ideal  goodness.  Both  the 
heroine  and  the  deacon  tell  fibs,  as  do  the  deacon's  sisters ;  indeed,  it 
is  suggested  in  one  place  that  all  young  ladies  do,  which  we  are  reluctant 
to  believe.  Lilian  is  strongly  drawn,  but  we  are  a  little  uncertain 
whether  the  caricature  of  diablerie  in  her  be  intended.  There  are 
touches,  too,  of  extravagance  in  the  heroine,  that  may  be  but  'high 
spirits '  in  the  author,  and  a  rebeUion  against  conventionalities.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  this  that  the  heroine  is  made  a  Greek.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
very  clever  novel — refreshing  too  in  its  defiances — ^in  the  midst  of  so 
much  conventional  character  drawing.    It  is  not   exactly  '  nice '  in  its 

borderings,  although  it  is  everywhere  correct  in  itself. Tom* 8  Heatheii. 

By  Josephine  R.  Bakee.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  story  is 
distinctly  good  and  with  a  fine  tone,  though  not  goody.    Be&idft^>  >1 
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has  tho  peculiar  flavour  that  ought  to  be  peculiar  to  American  stones, 
and  should  make  them  all  the  more  acceptable  to  English  readers 
by  way  of  novelty.  We  cannot  outline  the  plot,  that  would  not  be  fair, 
but  we  may  say,  in  a  word,  that  Tom  is  a  very  fine  fellow ;  that  old  Joe 
Dyer,  in  spite  of  his  troubles,  looks  suspicious,  and  is  very  well  brought 
out  at  the  end ;  that  another  character,  who  looks  at  first  as  '  threatening 
as  a  meat  saw,'  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks ;  and  that  Agnes  Dyer,  though 
in  one  little  point  she  rather  disappoints  us,  is  at  the  end  simply  deh- 
cious — such  a  heroine  as  we  too  seldom  find  in  American  stories  of  this 
kind,  or  in  EngUsh  ones  either,  for  that  matter.  And  we  should  not 
forget  to  add  that  the  humour — genuine  American  humour,  and  never 
overdone — comes  in  exactly  at  the  right  place.  ^Vhen  the  reader  has  read 
and  eajoyed,  he  wiU  not  wonder  at  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe*s  declaration : 
'  I  do  not  often  read  stories  to  the  end,  but  reading  this  in  manuscript, 
my  attention  was  enchained  from  first  to  last.'    The  very  absence  of 

pretension  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  this  story. My  Only 

Love.  By  Emilia  Atlmer  Blake.  (Remington  and  Go.)  It  is  curious 
to  speculate  on  the  motif  and  process  of  a  novel  hke  this,  or  on  the  pur- 
pose that  its  writer  imagined  it  would  answer.  With  ability  to  write 
fairly  well  she  combines  an  utter  lack  of  constructive  power  and  of  the 
feeling  of  congruity.  Her  story  is  full  of  spurious  sentiment  and  false 
positions.  Not  only  does  she  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  novel  and  the 
drama,  but  the  latter  is  of  a  violent  transpontine  kind,  its  extravagance 
makes  us  laugh,  and  its  lack  of  moral  reserv^e  makes  us  angry.  A  novel 
should  be  a  work  of  art  and  a  moral  influence.    This  is  neither. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

CradU'Land  of  Arts  and  Creeds  ;  or.  Nothing  New  under  the 
Sun.  By  Chables  J.  Stone.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  long  residence  in  India,  has  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  studying  the  history  of  Eastern  thought  and  culture,  and  these 
opportunities  he  has  evidently  not  missed.  His  book  will  be  interesting 
and  useful,  as  showing  how  striking  are  the  parallelisms  between  the  views 
of  religion,  philosophy,  and  art  held  by  the  early  races  of  the  East  and 
those  held  by  Western  nations  in  later  times ;  and  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  comparative  religions  may  find  here  some  facts 
which  had  not  previously  come  under  their  notice.  We  are,  however* 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  of  Mr.  Sk>ne'8  claim  for  India  of  a  parental 
relationship  to  modem  culture  and  thought;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  those  coincidences  of  which  he  speaks  point  rather  to  those 
similarities  of  religious  and  sestlietic  intuitions  among  all  nations  which 
etlmology  is  binding  us  more  and  more  to  recognize. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  coincidences  is  that  between  Indiaa 
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and  Christian  belief  in  Incarnation,  and  of  this  Mr.  Stone  gives  interesting 
illustration.  Thus  in  the  Kamdyana,  Vishnu  is  represented  as  becoming 
incarnate  in  Bama  the  deliverer ;  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  the  king  is 
described  as  a  *  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  human  shape; '  and, 
last  of  all,  comes  the  fuller  belief  represented  by  Krishna,  in  whom  is  *  the 
whole  Universal  and  Absolute  Spirit  of  God.'  Alongside  of  all  this  we 
may  place  the  Indian  beUef  in  God  as  a  '  Spirit,  by  no  means  the  object 
of  any  sense,*  a  belief  which  also  suggests  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Deity.  Regeneration,  too,  had  its  place  in  this  old  theology;  and  Mr. 
Stone  thinks  that  we  find  in  the  Swastika,  the  instrument  from  which  fire 
was  obtained,  a  hint  (through  its  cross-like  form)  of '  the  great  mystery 
and  central  fact  of  our  Western  Aryan  religion.'  Literature  also  presents 
remarkable  correspondences,  and  some  of  Milton's  lines  sound  like  echoes 
of  the  Hamdyana.  To  these  considerations  Mr.  Stone  adds  others  of 
various  kinds  to  establish  the  parental  relationship  of  India  to  Europe — 
amongst  them,  the  central  position  of  Hindustan,  the  native  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  universal  character  of  its  architecture,  which  contains  in 
it  hints  of  all  great  modem  styles.  His  criticism  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller's 
theory,  which  assigns  a  Bactrian  origin  to  the  Aryan  races,  while  it  does 
not  convince  us  that  that  theory  is  improbable,  impresses  us  by  the  skil 
with  which  it  is  conducted.  The  book,  indeed,  throughout  is  intelligent 
and  able,  and  it  will  claim  respect,  even  from  those  who  deny  its  main 
position,  as  a  voltune  of  interesting  studies  in  the  i*ehgion  and  culture  of 
the  East. 

I'he   Gospel  for  the  Nineteenth   Century.      Fourth  Edition. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  publication  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  work.  The  fourth  is  now  before  us,  which,  however,  is  the  same 
volume  with  the  addition  of  forty  pages  of  appendix,  consisting  of  notes 
on  the  Limitation  of  Christ's  Human  Knowledge,  Denham  and  Cud- 
worth  on  the  Trinity,  and  the  Unitarian  and  Orthodox  Theology  Compared, 
from  a  paper  by  Professor  Upton,  and  a  good  index.  We  have  already 
twice  given  our  judgment  of  the  work  ('  British  Quarterly,'  vols.  Ixiv.  and 
Ixvi.),  which  is  a  very  able  and  reverent  dissertation  on  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  occasionaUy  passing  into  discussions  that  transcend  all  exact 
thinking,  but  aiming  mainly  at  what  is  practical  We  have  indicated 
some  points  of  even  grave  difference  from  the  conclusions  of  the  author, 
but  we  must  again  bear  witness  to  the  singular  pertinence,  force,  and 
spiritual  beauty  of  his  work.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  which  *Ecce 
Homo '  isfdcUeprlnceps,  but  is  more  conservative  in  tone.  It  is  a  very 
masterly  and  skilful  setting  forth  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Divine 
Lord.  We  will  only  refer  further  to  a  suggestion  in  the  preface  of  the 
third  and  fourth  editions — that  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
our  perfect  example,  a  society  or  brotherhood  should  be  formed.  Of 
course,  if  this  be  thought  worth  while,  and  if  remunerative  results  can 
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be  realized  by  it,  there  can  be  no  objection.  But  we  liave  veiy  little 
faitli  in  organization  for  the  expression  of  Christian  charities.  Like  all 
other  Christian  things,  charity  must  grow  from  less  to  more,  and  the 
faith  that  thinks  it  can  remove  mountains  in  the  way  of  practical 
charity  had  better  begin  with  a  fig-tree.  Charity  finds  a  much  more 
convincing  expression  when  it  refuses  to  permit  differing  creeds  or 
churches  to  hinder  the  daily  reciprocation  of  brotherliood,  social  inter- 
course, or  religious  co-operation.  Why  not  recognize  the  fact  which  hat 
its  necessity  in  the  diversities  of  human  nature,  that  men  must  differ  both 
theologically  and  ecclesiastically,  and  that  such  differences  are  not  only 
legitimate  and  unavoidable,  but  need  not  in  any  way  impair  practical 
brotherhood  of  feeling  and  life.  This  daily  maintenance  of  practical 
brotherhood  among  those  who  differ  is  a  much  more  arduous  thing  than 
ostentatious  organization  of  those  who  think  alike.  Such  a  brotherhood 
as  the  author  proposes  would  be  simply  one  more  church,  and  probably 
one  more  sectarianism.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  initial  suggestion  of  a 
fellowship  under  the  broad  designation,  '  I  am  of  Christ,*  such  fellowships 
usually  covering  with  the  broad  mantle  of  a  catholic  designation  some  of 
the  worst  forms  of  intolerance. 

The  Family  Prayer  and  Sermon  Book,  Designed  for  General 
Use.  Specially  Adapted  for  those  prevented  from  At- 
tending Public  Worship.  By  the  Very  Eev.  E.  J. 
Vauohan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaflf.  Strahan  and  Co , 
Limited. 

Many  as  have  been  the  attempts  to  provide  a  family  prayer-book,  the 
numerous  publications  that  still  issue  from  tlie  press  show  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  met.    Probably  it  never  will  be. 

This  very  sumptuous  work,  in  two  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  800  pages 
each,  will  provide  one  for  affluent  households.  Each  volume  consists  of 
devotional  services  for  six  months,  viz.,  fifty-six  prayers,  being  morning 
and  evening  prayers  for  four  weeks — to  be  used,  therefore,  six  times  over 
— with  three  sermons  for  each  week  of  the  six  months,  that  is,  seventy- 
two  sermons  for  each  half  year.  Of  the  800  pages  of  the  first  of  the 
volumes  111  are  prayers,  the  rest  are  sermons.  Perhaps  few  men  are 
more  fitted  by  devoutness  of  spirit,  tender  religious  sympathies,  and  the 
medium  range  of  Lis  clear,  fresh  thinking  for  such  a  work ;  and  yet  con- 
Bidering  the  small  library  of  sermons  which  Dean  Vaughan  has  already 
pablished,  154  sermons  are  a  large  draught  upon  a  writer's  resources* 
They  must  eome  as  easily  as  a  woman's  letters,  or  they  could  not  be 
Bupplied  at  all.  Dean  Vanghan's  sermons,  however,  are  listened  to  and 
read  by  persons  of  intellectual  ability  with  more  pleasure  and  profit  than 
many  of  much  stronger  character.  They  are  without  pretence,  as  with- 
out strain ;  they  present  spiritual  aspects  of  truth  with  intelligence  acd 
lucidity,  and  if  we  do  not  learn  from  them  very  much,  we  ore  always 
0di£ed  by  their  spirituality  and  easy  grace.    They  are  of  a  type  essentiallj 
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fitted  for  A  devotional  work  like  this,  and  especially  for  perusal  on  those 
silent  Sabbaths  which  seem  to  be  specially  contemplated.  The  volumes 
will,  we  tliink,  find  acceptance,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
in  many  households.  Families  will  find  them  a  perfect  storehouse  for 
the  Home-Chmtsh. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.   By  John  Caird, 
D.D.    Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  this  volume.  Principal  Caird,  iu  enumerating 
Tarious  works  to  which  he  owes  obligations,  names  Hegel's  *  Philosophy 
of  Religion '  as  the  one  *  to  which  he  has  been  more  largely  indebted 
than  to  any  other  book.*  How  largely  can  of  course  be  known  only  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  in  question.  But  even  those  who 
have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  great  German  thinker  will  not 
fail,  in  turning  over  the  eloquent  pages  of  the  Scottish  Principal,  to  detect 
a  very  strong  Hegelian  leaven.  At  first  sight  it  might  well  be  supposed 
there  could  be  little  community  between  the  cultivated  divine,  who 
first  won  recognition  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  marvellous  fervour  and  imagi- 
native power,  and  whose  published  works  show  the  graces  of  a  highly 
poetical  style,  and  the  philosopher  who,  of  all  Germans,  was  the  most  in- 
volved, cumbrous,  and  obscure,  and  whose  mode  of  writing  is  an  example 
of  the  qualities  in  an  author  which  ought  most  sedulously  to  be  avoided. 
Certainly  there  could  be  no  greater  contrast  of  styles  and  modes  of  expo* 
sition  than  we  find  in  HegeVs  works — so  remote  from  general  apprehen- 
sion, and  so  intervolved  and  loaded  with  subtle  refinements — and  the 
gracefully  clear  diction  of  Dr.  Caird,  lighted  and  warmed  by  a  suffused 
glow  of  fancy,  and  swelling  often  into  musical  prose  of  rare  attractiveness. 
But  when  we  disregard  the  outer  covering,  and  cut  down  to  the  kernel 
and  inner  essence,  there  are  not  merely  strong  analogies  and  marked  like- 
nesses, there  is  absolute  identity  between  the  two.  Dr.  Caird  here  sets 
forth  Hegelianism  after  thorough  assimilation  with  his  own  thought.  To 
accuse  him  of  want  of  originality  or  any  manner  of  plagiarism  would  be 
altogether  wide  of  the  mark ;  for  the  Principal  has  made  the  Hegelian 
thought  his  own,  and  only  because  he  has  done  so  thoroughly  and  entire"  y 
is  he  able  to  marshal  his  views  and  statements  in  the  attractive  manner 
which  they  bear  here.  The  identification  extends  further  than  this.  In  spite 
of  the  contrast  of  styles  and  modes  of  exposition  already  alluded  to,  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  not  only  between  the  substance  of  the  thought 
of  the  two  (what  in  Hegelian  language  would  be  called  the  '  contents/ 
or  InTiaU)^  but  even  between  the  way  in  which  its  leading  lines  are  set 
forth  by  both.  Hegel,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  his  intellect  and  the 
greater  maturity  of  his  later  expositions,  was  always  working  at  the  same 
great  ideas  or  principles.  Every  separate  work  of  his,  every  distinct  set 
of  lectures  he  delivered,  goes  over  the  same  ground,  works  out  the  same 
problems,  raises  the  same  issues,  and  supplies  the  same  solutions.  In 
this  respect  Hegel  dififered  widely  from  his  great  contemporaries,  Fiohte 
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and  Schelling,  who,  at  several  periods  of  their  Uves,  and  in  the  varions 
books  they  wrote,  are  foand  dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  philo- 
sophical problem,  and  setting  forth  independent,  and  not  always  consistent 
systems.  Hegel,  however,  was  always  working  at  the  same  root  prin- 
ciples, and  essaying  to  give  more  clearness  to  the  old  circle  of  ideas  which 
was  his  universe,  and  in  which  he  Uved  and  moved  and  had  his  intellec- 
tual being.  It  is  the  same  with  Principal  Caird.  Tliis  *  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Kehgion '  is,  in  reality,  an  exposition  of  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophy  expounded  is  that  of  Hegel.  And  it  is  expounded 
thus  for  in  HegeFs  own  way,  that  the  circle  of  ideas  to  which  the  writer 
confines  himself,  though  vast  enough  to  comprise  the  universe,  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  pressed  upon  us  with  an  iteration  and  an  assiduity  that, 
but  for  their  vastness  and  the  richness  of  their  content,  would  be  weari- 
ome.  One  of  the  cardinal  parts  of  Dr.  Caird^s  work,  for  example,  is  his 
exposition  of  the  Infinite,  the  distinction  he  estabhshes  between  the  true 
and  the  false  Infinites — the  merely  negative  and  quantitative  and  the 
positive  and  qualitative,  which,  so  far  from  being  the  caput  mortuum  of 
a  barren  negation  of  the  Finite,  takes  tliat  up  into  itself,  and  becomes  its 
explanation  because  seen  to  be  one  witli  it  in  nature  and  contents.  This 
vastly  important  idea,  or  series  of  ideas,  which  appear  and  reappear 
throughout  Hegel's  works,  is  worked  into  fulness  and  clearness,  and 
is  over  and  over  again  illustrated  with  much  graceful  eloquence  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

Principal  Caird,  then,  has  in  this  book  come  forward  as  an  EngUsb,  or 
Scottish,  Hegelian  ;  but  a  thinker  all  the  same  of  thorough  independence 
and  orlginahty,  who  has  assimilated  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  trans- 
muted it  into  his  own  graceful  and  poetical  English.  Those  familiar 
with  the  Hegelian  dialectic  will  soon  recognize  the  threefold  movement  of 
the  Notion — affirmation,  negation,  and  synthesis — which  is  the  essence 
of  thought  and  the  very  nisus  of  things.  Almost  more  prominent  still 
are  the  old  familiar  sounds  about  the  universal  and  particular,  the  ne- 
cessity which  philosophy  leads  forth  into  light,  and  which  it  reconciles 
with  fireedom,  and  the  reconciling  functions  exercised  by  philosophic 
thought  in  overcoming  the  antagonisms  and  antinomies  of  the  rational- 
izing understanding,  and  retracing  the  very  rhythm  of  the  universe, 
reconstructing  creation  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  As  an  in- 
terpreter of  Hegel,  Dr.  Caird,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  may  claim  a  very 
high  place.  He  has  not  the  subtle  insight  into  the  hidden  linka,  the 
nooks  and  crannies  and  obscure  places,  of  the  philosopher's  thought  which 
Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling  possesses  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  any 
other  English  thinker ;  but  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  his  style  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  ragged  energy  of  the  author  of  '  The  Secret 
of  Hegel.'  Principal  Caird  is  more  a  Hegelian  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Green 
than  of  Dr.  Stirling,  but  with  finer  artistic  sense  than  the  editor  of  Home, 
and  a  much  better  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  work  from  such  a  pen  at  the  present  time 
n^geB,  however,  wider  and  broader  questions  than  any  regarding  the 
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«peciive  merits  of  the  different  interpreters  of  Hegel  among  as.  We 
iiave  tlie  leading  outlines  of  the  Hegelian  thought  presented  to  as  by  one 
of  the  champions  of  the  Church  as  in  some  sense  a  foundation  for  tlie 
defence  of  religion  and  for  the  vindication  of  Christianity.  Now  we  know 
that,  though  a  section  of  the  philosopher's  disciples  broke  wholly  away 
irom  orthodoxy  after  his  death,  and  plunged,  under  the  leading  of  Strauss 
and  Biige,  into  the  abyss  of  crass  Materiahsm,  another  section  has  always 
maintained  that  the  philosophy  of  the  master,  rightly  understood,  was,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  conservative  of  what  was  most 
precious  in  religion  and  theology.  Hegel  was  a  Lutheran,  who  deemed 
himself  orthodox,  and  some  of  his  works  have  profound  value  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  spiritual  interests  of  himianity.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
avail  against  the  fact  that  Hegelianism  has  not  been  able  to  prove  itself 
the  effective  ally  of  Christianity  and  the  contents  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, or  even  perhaps  of  the  higher  truths  of  natural  religion,  which 
Hegel  may  himself  have  beUeved  it  was.  And  when  Dr.  Caird  offers  us 
this  volume  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  religion,  we  are  impelled  to  put 
the  question  whether  he  has  surmounted  any  of  the  real  difficulties  which 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  left  unmastered  and  unresolved  ?  Even  if  the 
rhythm  of  the  Notion  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
thought,  and  we  could  find  it  in  all  the  movements  of  natural  process 
and  human  life  and  history,  until  we  were  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that 
the  Notion  is  the  veritable  '  secret '  of  things  as  well  as  thought,  and  that 
in  its  threefold  movement  of  affirmation,  negation,  and  re-affirmation  we 
have  life  and  truth  in  organism  and  in  nature  and  spirit,  would  it  really 
explain  or  account  for  the  contents  of  experience  ?  Do  we  not  find  there 
are  elements  in  nature  and  life  which  all  the  aouteness  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Hegehan  dialectic  are  unable  to  press  into  the  alembic  which,  we  are 
pix>mi8ed,  is  to  transmute  everything  into  thought  ?  It  was  the  boast  of 
Hegel,  and  is  the  boast  of  Dr.  Caird,  his  interpreter,  that  the  necessary 
process  of  thought  sub  specie  teterno,  which  is  the  course  of  the  philosophic 
thought  that  unifies  opposites  and  reconciles  necessity  and  freedom,  gives 
us  the  very  essence  of  reaUty,  revives  for  us  the  process  of  creation  as  it 
was  conceived  in  the  Infinite  Mind.  We  go  so  far  with  Hegel  and  his 
disciples  as  to  declare  inapplicable,  if  not  even  inept,  the  charge  brought 
against  his  philosophy  that  it  only  deals  with  abstractions,  and  discards 
and  disregards  the  reaUties  of  experience.  So  far  from  that,  we  behave 
the  most  legitimate  triumphs  of  Hegel  were  his  successes  in  philosophi- 
cally accounting — both  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  History '  and  his '  Philosophy 
of  Behgion '  —  for  tlie  highest  reahties  with  which  human  experience 
deals.  Nevertheless,  there  are  indispensable  elements  of  reality  that  lie 
wholly  outside  his  philosophy,  and  which  by  no  pressure  can  be  brought 
within  the  movement  of  the  Notion.  The  categories,  not  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions from  generalization,  but  as  descriptive  of  the  actual  procedure  of 
thought,  can  only  apply  to  what  has  affinity  with  them.  Neither  they 
nor  the  wider  triple  movement  which  includes  them  can  sublate  under 
them  the  extra-logical  elements  of  reality.    All  that  is  rational  may  be 
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real,  but  all  tbat  is  real  is  not  rational.  As  nearest  to  us,  and  as  (in  some 
sense)  the  root  of  reality,  at  least  for  us,  take  the  idea  of  personality — 
tlie  Ego.  In  the  Hegelian  philosophy  (and  with  Dr.  Caird)  the  Ego  is 
universal ;  and  the  universal  is  the  Eternal.  But  the  essence  of  person- 
ality is  that  to  a  universal  it  unites  a  particular,  and  this  particular—  ho 
dark  background  of  our  lives — refiises  to  be  resolved  into  any  logical  or 
rational  vapour.  It  is  rather  non-logical,  or  at  all  events  ausser,  or  extra- 
logical,  as  being  beyond  the  grasp  of  thought.  Tet  it  is  present,  and 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  experience.  If  tliere  is  no  place  in  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  for  the  human  personality,  still  less  is  tliere  for  the 
Divine,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  universal  alone  can  be  Eternal. 

If  we  endeavour  to  follow  in  detail  the  application  of  the  Hegelian 
thought  to  Christianity  and  revelation  we  find  the  same  fatal  flaws. 
There  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  supernatural.  Everything  is  in  necessary' 
process,  and  Christianity,  like  other  '  positive  *  reUgions,  is  developed  in 
regular  historical  sequence  out  of  the  pre-existuig  materials  from  which 
it  emerges.  No  answer,  or  none  at  all  events  that  can  satisfy  a  be- 
liever, is  forthcoming  from  Hegel  to  the  question — what  in  tho  historical 
form  (the  sensuous  envelope  and  mere  time-element,  as  it  would  be  re- 
presented) of  Christianity  is  real  and  what  not  ?  The  person  of  Christ 
is  not  only  an  unsolved  enigma,  it  must  be  a  monstrosity  to  Hegelian 
thought.  For  the  universal  reaUzed  in  time,  the  Infinite  revealed  in  a 
finite  personality,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  presented  '  bodily  *  may 
be  an  incogitability  and  a  contradiction.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  it 
is  BO  to  Dr.  Caird.  We  do  not  doubt  the  sincere  use  he  makes  of  Scrip- 
tiu*e,  or  that  he  is  in  thorough  earnestness  when  he  speaks  of  the  '  human 
life '  which  is  '  the  expression  of  the  nature  and  life  of  God.'  But  we 
do  say  that  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy  the  particular  and  individual 
manifested  in  time  must  always  be  short  of  the  universal ;  and  therefore 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity — the  Incarnation  in  the  historical 
Jesus— must  be  ' foolishness*  to  it.  Not  only  so,  but  we  see,  even  from 
Dr.  Caird*8  language  (p.  323),  that  the  worship  of  God  as  a  Divine  per- 
sonality is  thought  of  as  the  same  in  natm'e  as  the  worship  of  God  under 
polytheistic  forms.  Both  are  movements  in  the  development  of  the 
religious  principle,  and  both  therefore  must  be  equally  real  or  equally 
the  reverse. 

More  fatal  to  the  HegeUan  philosophy  is  the  absolute  necessity  laid 
upon  it  to  regard  sin  or  moral  evil  as  the  shadow  of  good.  Without  sin  in 
this  sense  no  process,  no  development  were  possible.  Therefore  sin  is 
a  necessary  moment  in  human  life,  and  indeed  in  all  finite  existence. 
But  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  press  this  point.  We  have  said 
enough  however,  we  think,  to  show  tho  strong  objections  that  mast  be 
taken  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  even  when  expounded  by  Dr.  Caird  in 
aid  and  vindication  of  the  permanence  and  truth  of  the  religious  principle 
in  man.  British  philosophy  has  derived  much  stimulus  from  Hegel,  and 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  from  his  works.  We  welcome  a  volume 
from  the  cultured  and  graceful  pen  of  Dr.  Caird  in  exposition  of  the  reli* 
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gioas  side  of  the  Heg^elian  pbilosopby.  I^evertbelesB,  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  protest  against  the  system,  as  not 
merely  insufficient,  but  as  gravely  misleading.  Perliaps  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  beget  a  spirit  of  arrogance  in  those  who 
become  its  champions.  Even  Dr.  Caird  has  in  this  book  succumbed 
more  than  once  to  its  influence. 


Studies  for  Religion  under  German  Masters.    By  J.  Frederick 
Smith.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  *  German  Masters  *  whom  Mr.  Smith  lias  put  under  contribution 
are  Franck,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Lang.  Though  he  intimates 
that  he  does  not  now,  as  formerly,  sit  at  their  feet,  but  has  passed  on  to 
ft  higher  phase  of  independent  conviction  in  which  he  no  longer  needs 
their  stimulus  and  aid,  he  believes  that  from  the  study  of  their  views  on 
religion  and  theology  many  may  derive  encouragement  and  some  warn- 
ing. And  in  a  closing  chapter,  called  *  Estimate  of  Results,*  Mr.  Smith 
endeavours  to  present  in  brief  the  result  of  his  researches,  from  that 
higher  point  of  view  to  which  he  has  attained,  and  from  which  he  feels 
entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  whom  in  his  separate  studies  of  them 
he  called  masters.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  position  that 
the  five  thinkers  and  writers  named  have  exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  the  religious  thought  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  claim  that 
it  has  always  been  a  beneficent  influence,  for  he  has  independence  enough 
to  apply  the  higher  standard  he  has  attained  to  each  of  them.  But 
that  Lessing's  humanism,  his  bright  unsectarian  hope  in  God,  and  wide 
charity  towards  man.  Herder's  loving  faith  in  nature  and  her  wise  pur- 
poses, Lang*s  recognition  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  Goethe's 
artistic  naturalism,  widened  and  broadened  current  ideas  regarding  Divine 
things,  need  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be  questioned.  Not  to  these  alone 
do  we  owe  it  that  the  theistic  idea  is  now  more  comprehensive  and  of 
higher  dignity  than  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  God  was  thought 
of  as  a  mere  mechanical  designer,  sitting  outside  His  universe  and  seeing 
it  go  ;  but  we  wilHngly  allow  that  they  have  greatly  helped  in  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  therefore  religious  thought  itself  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
For  while  the  illustrious  five  named  failed  in  much,  in  regard  to  Christian 
thought  and  faith — Goethe,  for  example,  failed  in  that  faith  in  a  personal 
Ood,  and  in  the  infinite  value  of  every  human  soul,  which  as  Mr.  Smith 
says,  'could  have  enabled  him  not  only  to  worship  in  the  fair  temples  of 
beauty  and  sorrow,  but  to  pray  and  work  in  the  waste  places  of  want, 
ugliness,  and  sin ' — they  all  in  their  spirit  and  work  alike  protested  against 
mere  scepticism  and  indifference  as  to  the  great  questions  of  theology. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  all  bore  emphatic  and  continuous  testimony 
to  the  necessity  of  settling  such  high  questions  only  after  ample  thought 
and  the  application  to  them  of  the  most  searching  tests  of  reason,  criticism, 
and  experience.  It  is  well  that  those  lessons  should  be  brought  homo  to 
the  present  generation ;  and  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done  that  in  an  effective 
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matiner,  and  witli  due  regard  to  tlieir  claims  and  merits,  Uis  book  de- 
eervoB  a  place  on  tlie  IjooksbelTes  of  the  Btiident  of  tuueteeDUi  ceDtnry 
tlionght. 

Old  Testament  Prophecy :  i(b  IVitncBS  aa  a  Record  of  Divine 
Foreknoidedtje.  The  Warburtonian  Lectures  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley  LEiiHEa,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
Stoagbton. 
Tlio  merit  of  Dr.  LsatheB'  L^^tures  is  their  careful  restraint  and  emi- 
nent fiuruess.  Tliey  are  Hiibatrtntially  a  testing  of  the  indiscriminate 
denials  of  BnpematuratiBm  in  Hebrew  ProplieojbjKueaen,  in  his  work  on 
tlie '  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,'  recently  tranHlated.  Euenon'a  aim 
is  to  deliver  U9  from  subjection  to  the  rehgions  or  gnpernatural  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  );eniua,  in  ethical  monotheiem,  in  religions 
earnestness,  they  are  worthy  of  alt  admiration,  but  they  are  not  deposi- 
tories of  a  superhuman  and  Divine  ti'nth.  Dr.  Leathes  tests  this  theory 
by  the  ideas  found  in  them  i  forbearing  any  theoretic  claims  on  their 
behalf,  and  accepting  their  writings  simply  aa  Jewish  hteratm:«,  whose 
antiquity  cannot  be  questioned,  he  adduces  such  an  idea  as  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham— in  its  twofold  elements,  the  promise  of  Conoas  and  the 
jiromise  of  the  Messiah.  He  traces  the  presence  and  the  power  of  these 
elements,  the  latter  especially,  in  Jewish  hteratm:«  and  history,  and  shows 
how  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  Psalmist  and  prophet— Moses,  Samuel,  David,  and  Isaiah— inspiring 
anticipations  and  predictions  which  nothing  else  can  explain,  nntil  it 
found  its  perfect  and  anpreme  fuliilment  in  Christ. 

Inlikemanner  he  deals  with  the  prediction  of  Amos,  two  centuries  after 
David  and  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  tJie 
Tabernacle  of  David  from  its  ruins  (Amos  ix.  11),  Amos  being  a  prophet 
oi  the  northern  kingdom,  Jeroboam  being  king  of  Israel,  and  Uzziah  king 
of  Judah.  Theimplieationsof  this  remarkable  prediction — its  citation  by 
the  Apostle  James,  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ ;  *  The  Sure  Mercies  of 
David;'  Christ  aa  'The  Heir  of  David's  Throne'  (Acts  iL  29-fll);  The 
Threatened  Captivity  (Amos  v,  25-27) ;  '  The- Approaching  Doom'  (Mtoah 
iii.  13) ;  '  The  Promised  Believer '  (Jer.  iiii.  10-14)  ;  '  The  Fulfihneot  of 
the  Time;'  'The  Seventy  Weeks ;'  'The  Spirit  of  Prophecy'— are  other 
topics  dealt  with  in  hke  manner.  These  are  treated  simply  aa  elements  of 
literature,  and  as  living  ideas  of  national  life ;  and  with  singular  candour, 
and  there  (ore  cogency.  Thedeoialof  theeapematnralinHebrewliteratura, 
like  the  denial  of  the  snpematnral  in  nature,  reduces  it  to  a  hopelen 
enigma.  Its  phenomena  demand  the  supernatural.  Dr.  Leathes'  book 
is  as  oonolosive  as  it  is  able ;  instead  of  affirming  generalities,  he  makes 
good  individnal  instances,  which  if  established  carry  the  wholv  eoii' 
tention. 
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The  Hibhert  Lectures,  1879.  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  bj'  the  History  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf.  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

These  lectures  are  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  those  delivered  in 
the  same  course  at  an  earlier  period  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller.     Tlie  latter 
distinguished  scholar  traced  the  permanent  elements  in  human  nature 
which  originate  and  fashion  religious  beliefs  in  all  time  and  among  all 
peoples,  and  found   the   intuition  of  the  Infinite  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  fetish*worship.     His  special  province  was  to  find  proofs  of  this  in 
the  religions  of  India.     M.  Page  le  Benouf  continues  the  same  work,  but 
seeks  his  illustrations  in  ancient  Egypt.    The  distinguished  Egyptologist 
IB  able  to  bring  the  whole  vast  wealth  of  research  into  Eg3rptian  remains 
that  has  been  accumulated  of  late  years  in  exposition  of  his  theme.    And 
very  clearly  and  very  beautifolly  does  he  take  the  reader  on  from  step  to 
step :  from  the  outward,  crass,  and  seemingly  gross  materialism  of  Egyptian 
animal  worship  on  to  the  deep  spiritual  truth  that  lay  beneath  the 
outward  symbolism.    For  M.  le  Page  Benouf,  like  Mr.  Max  Miiller, 
behoves  in  the  intuitive  nature  of  man's  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  with  which  the  cultivated  thought  of  philosophicsl 
Hegelians,  like  Principal  Caird,  may  treat  the  rude  glimmer  of  the  thought 
in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  fetish,  still  it  is  there  in  its  rudimentary  form. 
But  while  therefore  the  same  great  religious  truths  are  found  illustrated 
in  the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt  as  in  those  of  India,  M.  le  Page  Benouf 
does  not  find  any  connection  between  the  countries  or  the  religions  that 
would  account  for  the  transfer  of  the  thoughts  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
Egypt  stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  her  vast  systems 
hoary  with  age ;  for  M.  Page  le  Benouf  asks  us  to  go  back  to  a  point 
2000  years  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
that  is  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  Egyptian  history.    But  the  same 
processes  of  thought  that  gave  birth  to  mythologies  in  other  countries 
were  at  work  in  Egypt    The  process  is  a  logical  one,  M.  le  Benouf  says ; 
and  if  so  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  trace  its  development  and  the  laws 
under  which  it  is  developed.    As  yet  we  can  only  be  said  to  have  attained 
the  idea  of  the  non-accidental,  the  really  necessary  character  of  the  myth- 
ological process — necessary  in  the  sense  that  there  are  tendencies  in 
the  human  mind  which  naturally  lead  to  the  application  of  symbolism  to 
the  religious  truths  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  stages  of  civilization. 
The  illustrations  of  this  process,  which  are  supplied  both  from  India  and 
Egypt,  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  idea  that  mythology  is  a  degra- 
dation of  thought,  and  that  it  marks  the  decline  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level — ^from  spiritual  to  material  conceptions,  from  religion,  in  fact,  to 
superstition.    But  they  only  supply  the  outward  materials  from  which 
we  have  to  gather  the  inward  law  of  evolution  or  devolation.    The 
philosophy  of  mythology  will  not  be  attained  until  the  inner  rhythm  of 
the  logical  or  mental  law  which   effloresces   into  symbolism  is  also 
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discovered.  Writers  like  Max  Miiller  and  Page  le  Beuoaf  supply 
the  materials  for  working  out  the  problem — they  have  not  solved 
it.  But  from  what  has  beea  said,  it  will  be  seea  that  the  later  Hibbert 
lecturer,  like  the  earUer  one,  wholly  differs  from  those  inquirers  who 
find  the  lowest  state  of  degraded  barbarism  in  the  earliest  stage  of  human 
life.  To  the  one  as  to  the  other,  tlie  original  man— or  men — must  have 
been  endowed  with  liigh  x)ower8 ;  and  barbarism  is  not  the  fontal  origin 
but  the  corruption  and  distortion  of  human  evolvement.  If  no  other 
evidence  of  this  was  forthcoming,  the  proof  of  it  is  suppUed  by  the  one 
truth  established  by  the  science  of  language,  *that  all  names  were 
general  terms.'  With  writers  Uke  Mr.  McLennan,  who  take  us  back  to 
what  they  call  the  Totem  stage,  and  make  darkness  and  deadness  the 
source  of  light  and  life,  M.  le  Benouf  has  no  sympathy.  Indeed,  the 
contempt  he  expresses  for  Mr.  McLennan  must  be  rather  galling  to  that 
ardent  but  somewhat  too  self-confident  writer ;  for  ho  declares  that  he 
(Mr.  McLennan)  is  full  fifty  years  behind  in  the  science  he  specially 
affects,  that  his  authorities  are  worthless,  that  he  goes  to  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary  for  his  facts,  and  that  even  a  reference  to  Murray's 
Guide  Book  to  Egypt  would  correct  his  scientific  conclusions.  But  this 
by  the  way. 

Yet  while  M.  le  Benouf  finds  proofs  of  subUme  ideas  of  religion  and 
morality  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  Egypt,  and  concludes  that  there 
was  an  original  theism  of   parity  and  loftiness,  he  does  not  find  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  preserve  maa  from  superstition.    A  theism  however 
lofty,  which  glides  gradually  into  pantheism  and  then  declines  to  material- 
ism, must  be  lacking  in  some  essential  elements  of  truth.    The  natural 
course  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  was,  we  have  seen,  declension.    Thought 
merging  theism  into  pantheism,  and  lapsing  afterwards  into  material- 
ism, took  literally,  in  the  end,  the  vast  symbolism  of  mythology,  and 
so  degraded  worship  to  the  lowest  level  of  superstition.    The  identification 
of  God  and  nature,  as  M.  le  Benouf  teaches,  is  in  the  end  the  same  as 
having  no  God.    Egyptian  thought  ran  the  round  of  Indo-European 
thought  and  the  same  results  followed.    The  lofty  morality  is  at  the 
start — it  grows  coarser  with  time,  and  at  the  last  lands  us  in  gross 
sensualism,  the  practical  application  in  Egyptian  literature  of  the  thought, 
*  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'     In  this  death  of  the 
soul  dies  all  higher  effort,  nobler    morality,    spiritual   religion.     The 
Uterature  and  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  here  put  under 
contribution  for  our  instruction,  illustrate  all  this  very  clearly.    These 
lectures  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  comparative 
religion.    They  open  up  new  fields ;  but  we  find  in  them  only  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  old  truths.    Indirectly,  tliough  very  forcibly,  these 
Hibbert  Lectures  teach  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  for  man,  by  show- 
ing what  is  the  inevitable  end  of  thought  about  religion,  even  when  i** 
starts  firom  high  truth,  without  revelation. 
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The  Foreign  Theological  Library,  New  Series.  Commentary 
on  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  F.  Godet,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  A.  Cusin,  M.A., 
Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbagh.  With  an  Introduction 
by  E.  H.  Plumptrb,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

The  New  Series  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  appears  in  a  new 
colour  and  with  modernized  binding,  and  is  inaugurated  by  two  works  of 
exceptional  importance.  Professor  Godet  thinks  that  the  present  state 
of  theological  thought  in  France  and  French  Switzerland  gives  importance 
to  this  commentary  on  the  Romans.  He  is  fall  of  anxiety  lest  the  great 
Pauline  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  should  be  losing  their  hold  upon 
iheir  very  defenders.  He  justly  remarks  that  in  every  great  crisis  of 
OhristiAn  doctrine  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  so,  he  tliinks,  now.  His  commentary  is  strictly  expository,  not 
dogmatic  or  homiletical.  His  high  qualifications  for  such  a  work— the 
keen  spiritual  insight,  the  broad  philosophical  grasp,  and  the  high 
scholarly  attainments  which  give  to  his  comment  on  John's  Gospel  such 
great  value — are  equally  present,  and,  we  think,  equally  successfal,  in 
the  present  work.  Immense  as  is  the  literature  of  this  epistle,  Professor 
Godefs  work  is  not  superfluous ;  no  honest  and  able  exposition  ever  can 
be,  especially  for  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Professor  Godet  has 
prefixed  to  his  commentary  a  very  able  Introduction,  consisting  of  three 
parts,  first,  a  historical  and  critical  sketch  of  Paul  himself;  second,  a 
•critical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
and  thirdly,  the  usual  prolegomena  of  the  epistle,  treating  of  its  author- 
ship, date,  and  aim.  These  various  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very 
masterly  way. 

Dr.  Hagenbach*s  '  History  of  Gluistian  Doctrines '  first  appeared  in 
1840.  In  1846  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buch  for  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library.  Subsequently  several  new  editions  appeared  in 
Germany.  The  fourth  was  translated  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  with 
valuable  bibUographical  additions,  especially  of  EngUsh  works,  concerning 
which  German  writers  are  commonly  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  A 
httle  before  Dr.  Hagenbach's  death,  he  put  forth  in  1866  a  fifth  and 
thoroughly  revised  German  edition,  and  from  this  the  present  translation 
has  been  made.  It  is  therefore  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  edition 
translated  by  Mr.  Buch,  and  is  really  the  result  of  many  contributions, 
embodied  by  the  author.  It  still  possesses  an  almost  unique  value  as  a 
history  of  Christian  dogma.  The  genesis  and  modifications  of  great 
•Christian  doctrines  are  of  essentia]  importance  to  the  theologian.  We 
have  no  EngUsh  work  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  Monographs  like 
Oxenham's  '  History  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement '  we 
iiave,  but  nothing  like  a  complete  history  of  doctrines.    Our  nearest 
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approach  is  in  dictionaries  such  as  those  bearing  the  name  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Bmith. 

We  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Hagenbach,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  historian , 
effectively  subordinates  his  own  subjective  opinions  to  a  fiaitliful  and  im- 
partial historical  presentation.  The  value  of  his  work  in  these  days  of 
exaggerated  ecclesiastical  claims  is  simply  inestimable. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
By  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.D.  The  Translation 
Bevised  and  Edited  by  William  Dickson,  D.D.,  and 
William  Stewart,  D.D.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
Two  Vols.     Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  two  volumes  complete  Dr.  Meyer's  New  Testament  work,  with 
the  exception  of  Ephesians  and  Philemon,  which  are  to  follow  in  one 
volome.  The  publishers,  however,  propose  to  complete  .the  New  Testa- 
ment by  adding  to  Dr.  Meyer's  commentaries  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews, 
by  Dr.  Liinemann ;  Timothy  and  Titus,  James,  John's  Epistles,  Peter, 
and  Jude,  by  Professor  Huther ;  and  probably  Kevelations,  by  Dr.  Diister- 
dieck.  The  publishers  claim  just  credit  for  the  great  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  translations  of  Meyer  have  been  prepared.  In  a  work 
of  minute  philological  exegesis  like  this  everything  depends  upon  exact 
renderings.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  has  been  effected  with  a  fidehty 
and  skill  that  one  can  scarcely  hope  will  be  surpassed.  Dr.  Meyer  before 
liis  death  carefully  prepared  a  fifth  and  revised  edition  of  this  volume; 
but  since  his  death  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss  has  put  forth  what  purports 
to  be  a  sixth  edition,  but  so  changed  in  form  and  substance  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  proper  work  of  Meyer.  Meyer  is  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person,  his  arrangement  is  discarded,  his  exegetical  views 
are  controverted,  his  statements  superseded,  and  Dr.  Weiss's  special 
theories  are  introduced.  Very  properly  the  edition  here  translated  is  the 
fifth,  Meyer's  own  final  revision  of  his  work.  Meyer's  great  work  must 
remain  a  permanent  monument  of  learned  research,  acute  criticism,  and 
intuitive,  sober,  and  masterly  exegesis.  The  publishers  have  done  an 
immense  service  to  EngUsh  scholarship  by  its  translation. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M* 
Spence,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell.  With 
Homiletios  and  Homilies  by  Various  Authors.  G.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

The  scheme  of  this  commentary  is  useful  and  will  commend  itself  to 
various  classes.  First,  the  prolegomena  and  exegesis  are  scholarly 
and  able,  and  give  the  work  a  place  by  tlie  side  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
Next,  the  homiletical  section  is  a  summary  of  topics  treated  in  a  doctrinal 
way.  And  this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  outlines  of  sermons  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  these.  So  far  the  plan  of  the  work  resembles  that  of  Lange's 
Commontary,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  sermon  plans. 
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The  present  volume  consists  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  of  which  Professor 
Bawlinson  furnishes  an  unusually  able  historical  account  and  textual 
exegesis.  His  studies  have  specially  qualified  him  for  treating  Ezra  and  its 
related  books,  and  the  student  will  find  here  amx)le  historical  information 
and  criticism.  The  homiletics  (topical)  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Worthing.  Sermon  plans,  or,  as  they  are  desig- 
nated, homilies,  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Kev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A  ,  Bev. 
W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  and  Bev.  J.  S.  Exell. 

Canon  Bawlinson  also  does  the  historical  and  exegetical  part  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah ;  tlie  Bev.  G.  Wood,  B.A.,  the  homiletics ;  the  Bev. 
Prof.  Bedford,  LL.B.,  M. A.,  Bev.  J.  S.  Exell,  and  Bev.W.  Clarkson,  B.A., 
the  homiHes.  For  the  Book  of  Esther  Canon  BawUnson  performs  the 
same  part,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  doing  the  homiletics,  and  Prof.  P. 
C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Bev.  Prof  D.  Bowlands,  B.A.,  Bev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Bev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  and  Bev.  F.  Hastings,  the  homilies. 

Canon  Bawlinson's  work  is  specially  well  done,  these  books  presenting 
a  fine  field  for  his  special  learning  and  gifts.  We  do  not  care  very  much 
for  the  kind  of  sermon  helps  that  are  here  furnished,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  are  thousands  of  ministers  who  need  it,  and  whose  con- 
gregations will  be  all  the  better  for  such  able  sermon  constructions  as 
most  of  these  are. 

Tlie  Student's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.  Founded  on 
the  Speaker's  Commentary.  Abridged  and  Edited  by  J. 
M.  Fuller,  M.A.    In  Six  Vols.    Vol.  III.    John  Murray. 

The  third  volume  of  this  compendious  conmientary  includes  the  Book  of 
Job,  by  Canon  Cook ;  the  Psalms,  by  Canon  Cook,  Dean  Johnson,  and  the 
Bev.  C.  J.  EUiott ;  the  Proverbs,  by  Professor  Plumptre ;  Ecolesiastes,  by 
Bev.  W.  T.  Bullock  ;  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Bev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury. 
The  Introductions  of  Canon  Cook  are  able  and  complete.  Professor 
Plumptre  does  not  appear  to  us  so  successful  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Proverbs,  but  his  task  was  more  difficult  and  his  materials  meagre. 
Mr.  Bullock  contends  for  Solomon's  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  writes  sensibly  about  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  regards 
it  as  an  idealized  picture  of  earthly  love,  but  thinks  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  ancient  recognition  of  still  higher  meanings ;  the  highest 
love — ^Love  Divine  in  its  relations  to  humanity.  The  Commentary  is 
compendious,  sensible,  and  an  adequate  exposition  of  meanings  in  the 
Hght  of  modem  criticism. 

The  New  Testament  in  English.  According  to  the  Version  by 
John  Wycliffe,  about  a.d.  1380 ;  and  revised  by  John 
Purvey,  a.d.  1388.  Formerly  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
FoRSHALL  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  and  now  reprinted. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

John  Purvey  was  Wycliflfe's  friend  and  helper  at  Lutterworth.    At 
Wycliffe 's  death  he  went  to  Bristol,  but  was  soon  silenced  on  account  <^1 
NO.  cxLni.    ^  17 
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his  *  pernicious  doctrine,*  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  wrote  out  a 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  from  notes  left  by  WycHffe.  He  read  his 
recantation  at  Faults  Cross,  and  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  West 
Hythe,  in  Kent.  Wychffe*s  translation  of  the  Bible,  finished  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  carefully  revised  by  Purvey,  at  Wycliffe*s  instance 
— he  being  incapable  of  completing  it — about  four  years  after  Wyclifife's 
death.  Purvey's  revision  appeared,  and  by  its  emendations — especially 
of  Wycliffe^s  rough  Northern  dialect  and  Latin  idioms— it  became  a 
poweiful  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  language.  Purvey  had  the  rare 
iskovlty  of  revision  without  structural,  or  even  important  alterations. 
The  work  is  essentially  Wycliffe's  with  the  refining  touch  of  Purvey.  In 
1850  the  Bev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden  pubUshed  an 
edition  of  Wyclifife's  revised  Bible,  the  result  of  twenty-two  years'  labour, 
in  four  splendid  quarto  volumes,  with  an  elaborate  preface.  One  portion 
of  this,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  versions  of  WycUffe  and  Tjmdale — the  earlier  version — was  reprinted 
in  1865.  This  is  the  reprint  of  another  portion  ;  it  is  the  reprint  of  the 
later  of  the  WyclifiTe  versions,  with  an  excellent  Introduction  by  Mr. 
Skeat.  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  is  philological,  and  Mr.  Skeat*8 
Introduction  will  enable  the  easy  reading  of  the  text.  As  with  German 
and  French,  the  English  Bible  has  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
language,  and  Wyclifife's  version  most  of  alL 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  :  being  a  Continuation  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith 
and  Samuel  Gheetham,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Southwark. 
In  Two  Vols.    Vol.  II.    John  Murray. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  these  large  and  comprehensive 
'  Dictionaries,*  partaking  almost  of  the  character  of  Encyclopedias,  such 
experienced  editors  as  Dr.  Smith  will  have  Httle  difficulty  in  collecting 
and  marshalling  a  Uterary  army  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age.  '  Christian  Antiquities '  is  a  subject  of  wholly  indefinite  nature, 
both  as  to  time  and  matter ;  but  certain  departments  of  it,  e.g.^  the 
primitive  liturgies,  ceremonies,  festivals,  ecclesiastical  dresses,  and  church- 
uses  generally,  have  been  made  special  subjects  of  study  by  learned  men ; 
and  to  have  the  results  ooUected  in  one  volume  will  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  great  advantage  and  convenience.  The  long  lists  of  writers'  names 
prefixed  to  the  volume  is  an  evidence  that  the  undertaking  has  been' 
carried  through  by  a  competent  editor  and  a  thoroughly  able  stafiL  It  is 
a  satisfjAction  to  add  that  the  work  is  not  only  learned,  it  is  deeply  inter- 
esting; as  really  clever  men  generally  know  how  to  convert  the  'dry 
bones'  of  soholastioism  into  an  intellectual  banquet,  and  to  amuse  while 
they  instruct.  As  there  is  hardly  a  single  subject  of  the  many  here  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  that  does  not  admit  of  eontroversy  anything  like 
dogmatism  should  have  been  carefully  excluded.  We  read,  as  an  instance 
of  this,  on  '  Lighte,  the  Ceremonial  Use.of,*  that  *  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
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that  [for  more  tlian  300  years  there  was  no  ceremonial  use  of  lighted 
candles,  torchest  or  lamps  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church.'  The 
writer  does  not  see  that  the  very  quotation  he  gives  from  Tertollian 
proves  the  very  contrary.  He  found  them  in  general  use,  and  he  thought 
them  too  similar  to  pagan  usages  to  approve  of  them.  Those  who  know 
the  very  intimate  relations  of  the  phraseology  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
Christian  Sacraments  to  the  Greek  mysteria,  will  remember  that  both 
Bacchus  and  Geres  (to  whom,  as  the  gods  of  bread  and  wine,  the  pagan 
rites  were  dedicated)  were  symbolically  worshipped  with  torch-light. 
Like  incense,  holy  water,  and  many  other  ancient  church  ceremonies, 
these  customs  are  of  pre-Christian  antiquity,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  but  not  in  tlieir  origin  in  any  sense  Christian. 

The  same  writer  (the  Bev.  W.  E.  Scudamore)  seems  to  us  equally 
incorrect  in  his  derivation  of  missa  (the  mass),  though  in  this  he  does  but 
follow  the  commonly  received  opinion.  It  is  not,  however,  likely,  on  the 
known  principles  of  etymology,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nuiesse,  or  the 
French  messe,  should  be  corruptions  of  missa.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  daily  office  of  the  church  should  derive  its  name  from  the 
dismisscU  of  the  catechumens.  On  the  contrary,  missa  is  the  Latinised 
form  of  the  primitive  word,  the  fia^a  and  mtMsa,  dough  or  cake,  from 
which  also  our  massive,  mess,  messmate  have  descended.  The  well- 
known  words  in  the  service  of  the  mass,  Ite  missa  est,  usually  taken  to 
mean  '  Go,  you  are  dismissed,'  appear  to  have  been  disarranged  from  their 
primitive  position,  viz.,  just  before  the  consecration,  when  the  celebrant 
addressed  catechumens,  *  Go,  it  is  (now)  the  mass,'  Le,,  the  '  Canon '  and 
words  of  consecration  are  about  to  be  said.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
that  missa  only  meant  missio,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Scudamore 
mistranslated  the  words  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  fiant  missae, 
'  let  the  masses  now  be  offered'  by  *  let  the  dismissals  take  place.' 

The  writer  on  mitre  (the  Bev.  B.  Sinker)  rightly  remarks  that  there  ia 
hardly  any  allusion  to  this  as  an  episcopal  head-dress  earlier  than  a.d. 
1000.  The  Saxon  bishops,  for  instance,  wear  a  kind  of  cap  altogether 
different  in  shape,  as  pourtrayed  in  MSS.  It  was  perhaps  the  latest  of 
all  the  distinctive  church  vestments,  as  the  archbishop's  '  pall '  appears  to 
be  the  earliest.  We  find  this  in  early  paintings,  while  the  toga  is  still 
worn  instead  of  the  chasuble.  The  mitre  is  certainly  an  Eastern,  probably 
a  Persian  word.  Its  peculiar  shape  may  have  come  from  the  exactly 
similar  head-piece  worn  by  Dagon,  the  fish-god,  or  from  the  cap  of  the 
flamen  br  the  augur  (from  whose  crooked  staff,  lituus,  the  pastoral  staff  is 
derived),  or,  as  some  have  thought,  it  is  symbolical  of  the  'cloven 
tongues.'  No  vestment  has  undergone  so  little  change  in  shape  from  the 
earhest  times  as  the  wooUen  pallium,  which  in  all  probability  was  a 
symbol  of  humility  derived  from  .the  wooUen  fillets  worn  round  tiie  necks 
of  Greek  suppliants  at  an  altar.  Chasuble  {casula)  is  probably  the  Latin 
form  of  a  Persian  word,  given  by  Xenophon,  KatrSc,  meaning  a  rug  or 
cloth  highly  ornamented  and  worn  by  the  cavalry. 

The  article  on  *  Belies,'  also  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  is  learned  in  its  way, 
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that  is  to  say,  it  shows  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  research,  but  it  is 
neither  fair  nor  true  to  talk  of  'the  complete  freedom  of  the  first 
Christians '  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  we  really  know  next  to  nothing)  *  from 
{he  undue  veneration  of  reUcs  of  whatever  kind.*  Undoubtedly,  the 
veneration  of  relics  and  a  beUef  in  their  efficacy  is  of  pagan  origin.  The 
story  in  Herodotus,  i.  67,  of  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  being 
commanded  by  the  Pythian  oracle,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  victory,  is 
alone  conclusive  on  the  subject.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
characteristic  of  eatly  church  usages,  it  was  the  veneration  paid  to  reHcs. 

We  expect,  of  course,  that  a  certain  colouring,  however  unconsciously, 
should  be  given  to  a  series  of  articles  on  Christian  antiquities.  The  same 
subjects,  treated  from  a  different  point  of  view,  would  often  present  ex- 
tremely different  aspects.  In  early  Christianity  the  usages,  and  even  many 
of  the  beliefs  of  still  earUer  forms  of  worship,  found  a  congenial  soil  into 
which  they  were  no  sooner  transplanted  than  they  grew.  And  the  growth 
has  been  a  singiilarly  permanent  one,  subject  only  to  the  modifications 
which  the  inevitable  law  of  progi-essivc  change  imposes  upon  all  human 
things. 

The  long  article  on  *  Money,'  of  about  thirty-five  double  pages,  although 
by  an  eminent  hand,  should  have  been  omitted,  since  there  is  nothing 
essentially  Christian  in  the  institution,  though,  of  course,  coins  and 
symbols  of  Christian  periods  are  most  abundant.  We  might  equally 
look  for  an  article  on  '  Masomy,'  to  explain  all  the  kinds  of  church  archi- 
tecture in  use  from  the  first.  There  should  be  some  limit  to  these  volu- 
minous dictionaries,  if  only  from  the  argutnentum  ad  crumenam. 

Wlu)  was  Jesii^?    By  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New 
Edition.     B.  D.  Dickinson. 

Dr.  Deems  essays  to  exhibit  the  history  of  Jesus  in  his  developing  con- 
sciousness ;  simply  and  undogmatically  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  what 
occurred,  and  to  detennine  in  the  light  of  his  presimiable  knowledge  and 
consciousness  how  it  affected  him.  Necessarily  he  writes  from  a  purely 
human  standpoint,  and  for  his  purpose  assumes  but  ordinary  historie 
credibihty  in  the  gospel  narratives.  But,  as  he  intimates  in  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  his  volume,  and  as  many  who  have  adopted  his 
method  have  before  found,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he 
whose  life  and  character  are  thus  recorded  was  the  Divine  Son  of  God.  The 
human  history  admitted,  the  history  of  the  Divine  character  is  irresistible. 
This  conclusion,  however,  Dr.  Deems  leads  his  readers  to  reach  by  them- 
selves. Dr.  Deems  seems  to  have  adequately  read  the  inmoiense  literature 
of  his  subject,  and  to  have  tested  conflicting  theories  with  critical  faculty 
and  sober  judgment.  His  conclusions  will  generally  commend  them- 
selves to  those  whose  orthodoxy  is  reasonable.  We  should  scarcely  pro- 
nounce him  a  master  in  criticism.  His  tone  is  somewhat  jaunty,  and  his 
style  somewhat  crude.  But  his  book  takes  its  place  in  tiie  second  class 
of  such  works,  and  is  an  industrious,  sensible,  and  sober  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  great  biography. 
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A  New,  Easy,  and  Complete  Hebrew  Course,  ivith  copious  He- 
breiv  and  English  Exercises.  By  Eev.  T.  Bowman,  M.A. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  by 
self-instruction,  and  that  he  has  written  a  grammar  intended  in  a  great 
measure  for  those  who  may  attempt  the  same  undertaking.  Every  page 
bears  testimony  to  this  statement,  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes 
one  of  its  greatest  defects.  We  do  not  beUeve  that  the  self- acquisition  ckf 
any  language  ought  to  be  either  encouraged  or  facilitated  by  the  method* 
generally  in  vogue.  Such  studies  have  inevitably  very  serious  draw- 
backs, and  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  whidi 
can  scarcely  occur  at  the  present  day,  when  plenty  of  help  is  found  to 
gmide  the  student  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  assistance  of  a 
good  teacher  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  language  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  believed.  Indeed  such  assistance  can  be  better 
dispensed  with  at  any  stage  in  one's  study  than  at  the  commencement. 
There  was  a  time,  we  admit,  when  most  of  the  granmiars  merely  gave 
general  principles  or  abstract  rules,  with  few  or  no  examples  to  illustrate 
them ;  but  those  of  the  present  day  are  free  from  such  a  charge,  since 
nearly  all  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  illustrating  principles  by  copiouf 
examples  and  exercises.  We  also  grant  the  importance  of  stating  rules  as 
plainly  as  possible  and  with  sufficient  illustrations  ;  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  much  more  difficult,  to  simplify  their  forms  and  to  reduce 
aeveral  rules  to  a  more  general  one  embracing  and  explaining  them  alL 
Even  the  most  elementary  grammar  ought  to  show  a  full  recognition  of 
the  genesis  and  original  significance  of  grammatical  phenomena,  of  the 
rationale  of  rules  and  modifications.  The  absence  of  all  this  constitute! 
a  radical  defect  in  the  present  work.  Mr.  Bowman  gives  us  details  and 
examples  enough,  but  the  work  fails  altogether  through  not  exhibiting 
the  great  laws  of  mind  which  underlie  and  elucidate  all  grammatical 
forms.  The  author  says  he  has  consulted  all  works  within  his  reach,  but 
he  has  consulted  them  for  facts  and  not  for  principles.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  elementary  granmiar  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  before  the  labours  of 
Grimm,  Bopp,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Olshausen,  and  Nordheimer  as  far  as 
this  feature  is  concerned.  We  will  take  as  specimen  his  treatment  of 
niphal.  He  states,  as  the  characteristics  of  this  conjugation,  an  n  pre- 
£xed  to  the  preterite  and  participle,  and  what  he  calls  a  double  dagesh  in 
the  first  radical  of  the  future,  but  assigns  no  reasons  why  this  is  the  case. 
Further,  he  gives  the  meaning  of  niphaly  as  passive  of  kal^  and  as  also  used 
in  a  reflexive  sense,  still  without  any  explanation.  This,  apart  from  its 
incorrectness,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
learner.  The  copious  exercises  are  the  best  features  of  the  book,  and  the 
student  may  consult  it  occasionally,  with  advantage,  as  to  facts,  provided 
he  goes  elsewhere  for  scientific  explanation  of  them. 
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The  Hebraisms  of  the  Greek  Testament.    By  W.  H.  Guille- 
MARD^  D.D.    Cambridge  :  Deighton^  Bell,  and  Co. 

To  a  careful  reader  the  pages  of  tlie  Greek  New  Testament  present  a 
striking  admixture  of  linguistic  elements  and  idioms.  The  classical 
scholar  will  detect  an  Attic  basis,  seriously  modified,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  then  by  contact  with  barbarous  tongues, 
brought  about  by  the  Oriental  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
whom  pure  Hellenism  died.  The  intermingling  of  Greeks  and  barbarians 
was  the  act  of  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror ;  but  the  ensuing  confu- 
sion of  races,  dialects,  and  tongues  was  accomplished  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  neither  required,  nor  even  admitted,  human  control. 
The  New  Testament  originating  in  the  midst  of  the  jostling  of  lang^iages 
and  reUgious  ideas,  will  necessarily  reflect  in  some  measure  the  circum- 
stances of  its  birth.  Hence  we  find  that  although  several  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  exhibit  considerable  excellence  of  Greek  style  and 
mastery  of  Greek  idioms,  yet  almost  every  page  bristles  with  proofs  of  its 
Jewish  origin  as  regards  language  and  ideas.  The  reader  ie  conscious  at 
every  step  of  being  in  contact  with  what  is  foreign  to  Greek  thought  and 
diction,  and  with  writers  who  belong  to  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  to  whom 
the  Aramaic  was  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  Jewish  elements  mead 
their  way  into  the  New  Testament  by  three  main  channels — ^by  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  not  altogether  dead ;  by  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ;  and  by 
the  well-known  Septuagint  Version,  which  was  widely  used  by  the  Jews 
in  their  synagogue  services. 

Dr.  Guillemard  traces  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  diction  to 
three  causes — (1)  to  Orientalism,  (2)  to  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
Version,  (8)  to  the  deterioration  of  style,  due  either  to  the  Macedonian 
element  in  it  or  to  the  aerioria  Greeci^ml  innovations.  The  author  deals 
mainly  with  the  first  and  second  of  these,  and  his  aim  is  twofold — (1)  '  to 
show  how,  in  a  work  professing  to  be  Greek,  such  violations  of  the  ordinary 
rales  of  the  Greek  language  found  admission,  and  whence  they  arose ;  and 
(2)  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  texts  thus  traced  t6  their  probable 
origin  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the  same  source.*  His  main  point 
throughout  is  to  trace  Oriental  forms  and  idioms  found  in  New  Testament 
Greek  to  their  real  sources,  and  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  these  by  refer- 
ence to  Hebrew  idiom  or  to  parallel  passages  in  the  Septuagint  exhibi- 
ting similar  peculiarities  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  that  this  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  method  of  procedure,  and  more  consistent  with 
the  true  principles  of  criticism,  than  to  endeavour  to  account  for  what 
appears  anomalous  by  bringing  forward  doubtful  parallelisms,  culled  firom 
obscure  Greek  authors,  as  was  too  much  the  fashion  with  a  school  now 
bappily  passing  away.  Dr.  Guillemard,  having  abandoned  his  idea  of 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  distinctive  marks,  in- 
dicating the  source  to  which  any  {peculiarity  belonged,  has  here  re-issoed 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  a  sample  of  his  original  design,  with  extracts 
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only  from  the  remaining  New  Testament  documents.  Every  extract  of 
importance  is  accompanied  with  notes  and  copious  illustrations.  Although 
this  volume  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  ten  years  ago  than  at 
present,  when  we  have  so  many  critical  works  on  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation, yet  it  will  always  prove  of  essential  service  to  a  thorough  study 
of  New  Testament  grammar.  The  method  adopted  by  the  author  admits 
of  a  much  wider  application  than  he  has  given,  whereby  its  utility  would 
be  vastly  increased.  Here  it  is  applied  mainly  to  isolated  expressions, 
and  not  to  the  more  difficult  but  more  important  elucidation  of  the 
structure  of  sentences,  modal  relations,  and  sequences  of  tenses.  Indeed, 
our  New  Testament  graomiars  and  lexicons  have  hitherto  bestowed  too 
little  attention  upon  the  Hebraistic  element,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.  Our  author's  reading  is  not  extensive,  nor  his  critical  faculty  very 
conspicuous ;  but  his  work  is  characterized  by  so  much  modesty,  honesty, 
and  common  sense,  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  engaged  in  such 
investigations ;  and  we  can  honestly  assure  them  that  if  it  does  not  satisfy 
them  it  will  help  them,  and  that  they  will  find  Dr.  Guillemard  a  safe  pioneer 
to  follow  until  they  are  able  to  proceed  by  themselves.  We  had  selected 
several  passages  for  criticism,  but  we  consider  them  of  so  little  importanee 
as  compared  with  the  method  here  advocated  and  applied  that  we  have 
gladly  put  them  aside,  lest  we  might  say  anything  detrimental  to  the 
usefiilness  of  the  work. 
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The  Book  of  Esther :  its  Practical  Lessons  and  Dramatic  Scenes 
By  Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black 
The  coincidence  of  Dr.  Raleigh's  death  with  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  invests  it  with  a  tender  interest,  and  disables  aU  criticism. 
We  take  it  as  a  keepsake.  It  is  for  our  affection  to  cherish  rather 
than  for  our  criticism  to  analyse.  It  needs,  however,  no  forbearance 
on  this  ground.  We  are  disposed  to  give  it  as  high  a  place  as  any- 
thing that  Dr.  Raleigh  has  done.  It  is  characterized  by  a  very  high 
order  of  literary  beauty.  One  is  instructed  by  penetrating  spiritua 
insight,  and  surprised  and  charmed  by  the  easy,  felicitous  way  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  practical  rehgious  lessons  are  educed  and  applied. 
The  Book  of  Esther,  as  presented  by  the  preacher,  is  full  of  dramatic 
exhibitions  of  character,  and  of  pertinent  and  important  illustrations  of 
rehgious  life.  The  perplexing  questions  that  its  presence  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture  raises  are  dealt  with  in  the  simple  lights  of  the  book  itself.  The 
actors  and  incidents  abundantly  justify  themselves.  Dr.  Raleigh  con- 
ceives the  book  as  a  teaching,  by  God,  of  important  aspects  and  principles 
of  human  life.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  dry  methods  of  the  mere 
exegete  or  metaphysician.  It  is  to  be  judged  as  we  judge  a  picture  or  a 
character,  by  its  lights  and  harmonies ;  and  with  great  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  but  with  exceeding  skill  and  beauty,  these  are  brought  oat 
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The  exposition  is  not  that  of  the  theologian,  the  scholar,  the  polemic,  it  is 
tliat  of  the  poet  and  religious  man,  canning  conviction  by  the  truth  and 
fitness  of  his  teaching.  This  was  in  great  part  the  charm  of  all  Dr. 
Baleigh's  preaching — he  simply  told  men  what  he  saw ;  and  it  is  specially 
effective  here,  through  the^fresh  and  almost  novel  lessons  that  the  history 
suggests — lessons  of  common  relationship  and  every-day  motive,  of 
mixed  passion  and  unconscious  purpose.  But  to  do  this  effectively 
genius  is  needed,  and  there  is  genius  in  the  thousand  fehcitous  and 
effective  touches  of  these  sermons.  We  see  each  character  as  it  is,  in  the 
alloy  of  its  goodness,  in  the  mixture  of  its  motives,  in  the  compound 
quality  of  its  actions.  Especially  do  we  see  the  womanly  qualities  of 
Vashti  and  Esther,  and  we  feel  that  possibly  the  former  was  in  some 
respects  more  noble  than  the  latter ;  that  Mordecai  was  not  altogether 
noble,  nor  Haman  base ;  that  Ahasuems  (the  Xerxes  of  Grecian  story)  was 
a  not  very  exalted  character,  and  was  an  unconscious  instnmient  for  fulfil- 
ling God's  purposes ;  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  lights  which 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  history  sheds  upon  them.  But  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  and  to  the  charm  of  its  gentle  charities,  its  true 
pieties  and  noble  moraUties,  and  its  manifold  deUcacies  of  hterary  and 
moral  beauty.  Few  will  fail  to  feel  that  in  these  last  words  of  the  preacher 
and  brother  who  has  gone  we  have  a  true  and  worthy  expression  of  most 

of  the  great  qualities  that  made  him  what  he  was. The  Household 

Library  of  Exposition.  The  Life  of  David  a^  reflected  in  his  Psalms, 
By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Macniven  and  Wallace. 
Dr.  Maclaren  has  many  of  Dr.  Baleigh^s  characteristics.  He  is  religious 
rather  than  theological^  meditative  and  rhetorical  rather  than  argumen- 
tative. His  spiritual  insight  is  keen,  and  his  imagination  vivid.  He 
describes  and  interprets  witli  great  fehcity  and  beauty.  There  are 
exquisite  touches  in  this  little  volume ;  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
David  are  realized  with  great  imaginative  truth,  and  his  Psalms  are 
connected  with  them  by  true  spiritual  instincts  and  sympathies.  It  is  a 
charming  volume  for  devotional  reading,  fuU  of  human  interpretations  of 
sentiments  that  are  now  often  impersonally  used,  and  that  in  so  using  we 
have  very  imperfectly  realized.  It  is  the  first  volimie  of  a  new  series  o^ 
small  religious  books.  A  better  beginning  could  not  have  been  made. 
—Memorials  of  John  Legge^  M,A,y  Minist^rr  of  the  Congregational 
Churchf  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia.  With  Memoir.  By  James  Lbgge, 
M.A.,  Gaterham.  James  Clarke  and  Co.  Mr.  Legge  was  a  nephew  of 
Professor  James  Legge  of  Oxford,  a  member  of  a  highly  and  variously 
gifted  family.  The  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  these  sermons  narrates  the 
too  short  history  of  his  life,  which  was  for  long  a  struggle  with  disease. 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  were  ignorant  of  his  great  powers,  will  be 
surprised  with  the  rich  literature,  the  strong  thinking,  and  the  spiritual 
force  of  these  sermons.  Mr.  Legge  was  an  accomplished  naturalist;  a 
geological  fossil,  the  Cetotolites  Leggei,  was  after  liis  death  named  after 
him  by  Professor  M'Coy,  and  another  which  he  discovered  was  named 
after  his  wife.    His  sermons  often  receive  vivid  illustrations  from  his 
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scientific  knowledge.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  the  judgment  that  more 
than  once  we  have  heard  pronounced  upon  him  as  a  preacher,  that 
had  God  spared  him  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  preacher  in 
the  colony.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- one.  This  volume 
will  be  highly  prized  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  by  all  thoughtftd 

men  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. Discourses :    chiefly  on    ths 

Lordship  of  tlie  Incarnate  Redeemer.  By  the  Bev.  W.  D.  Pope,  D.D. 
{Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  A  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  very 
able  and  valuable  volume  of  sermons,  preached  by  the  author  in  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  Institution  at  Didsbury,  at  which  he  is  theolo- 
gical tutor.  They  are  miscellaneous,  but  are  strung  as  beads  on  a 
common  thread.  Beginning  with  *  Prophecies  of  the  Incarnation,'  they 
treat  of  Incidents  in  our  Lord's  History,  with  Discourses  on  Belated 
Points,  ending  with  discourses  on  the  '  Last  Days,'  the  '  Dawn  of  the 
Great  Day,'  and  the  *  New  Song.*  They  are  characterized  by  theological 
learning,  argumentative  force,  and  earnest  practical  purpose.  Methodism 
has  scarcely  any  theologian  better  furnished  than  Dr.  Pope.  These  ser- 
mons are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  homiUes.  They  are  the 
well  thought  out  prelections  of  an  accomphshed  man,  and  as  expositions 
and  defences  of  orthodox  evangeHcal  theology,  they  deserve  an  honoured 

place  in  the  minister's  library. Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Lead' 

ing  Truths  of  Religion  and  Philosophy,  By  the  Bev.  James  Bioo,  D.D. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Dr.  Bigg,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  Wesleyan  Presidency,  Dr.  Pope,  has  commemorated 
his  year  of  office  by  the  publication  of  a  goodly  volume  of  official  discourses 
and  other  papers.  The  year  was  notable  by  the  admission,  for  the  first 
time,  of  laymen  to  the  deUberations  of  the  Conference.  This  gave  a 
special  tone  to  Dr.  Bigg's  discourses  and  addresses  as  President.  These  deal 
more  fully  than  usual  with  the  polity  and  history  of  Wesleyanism.  The 
inaugural  discourse  on  *  A  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church '  expounds  the 
preacher's  ideas  of  Primitive  Church  pohty,  and  shows  their  embodiment 
in  modem  Methodism.  If  there  were  any  need  to  apologize  for  new  de- 
velopments of  Christianity,  which  there  assuredly  is  not,  for  its  very 
genius  demands  that  new  circumstances  should  be  met  by  new  ecclesiastical 
methods.  Dr.  Bigg  abimdantly  shows  that  all  the  vital  principles  of 
modern  Methodism  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  construction  and  methods  of 
the  primitive  churches.  Whatever  the  law  and  legitimacy  of  develop- 
ment in  Church  life,  modem  Episcopacy  has  gone  immeasurably  farther 
from  primitive  ecclesiasticism  than  Methodism  has,  and  that  in  some 
principles  which  seriously  involve  important  and  inherent  rights  of 
spiritual  Church  life.  Heresy  is  conditioned  on  degree  of  departure  from 
primitive  principles,  not  on  tradition  or  patristic  authority :  these  have 
authority  only  as  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  to  be  tested  in  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  not  to  be  made  authority  for  constituting  truth.  It  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  essential  unity  of  all  spiritual  churches,  that 
Dr.  Bigg's  exposition  of  primitive  church  constitution  is  virtually  that 
which  Congregationalism  has  accepted.    Indeed  our  chief  difference  from 
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Dr.  Bigg  is  one  of  emphasis  rather  than  one  of  either  principle  or  import- 
ant  position.  The  historical  development  of  Methodism,  especially  in  its 
itinerancy,  leads  him  to  put  less  emphasis  upon  the  pastoral  office,  espe- 
cially as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  erangelist,  than  we  should  do. 
But  Methodism  is  slowly  but  surely  dereloping  tiie  pastoral  element.  Of 
the  Presbyterial  characteristics  of  Methodist  government  we  should  differ 
from  Dr.  Bigg  more  seriously ;  but  of  these  he  does  not  speak.  We  cor- 
dially accord  with  what  he  does  say.  The  rest  of  the  rolume  consists  of 
some  able  papers  on  Theism,  Pantheism,  &c.,  contributed  as  lectures  to  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  some  sermons  on  the  Early  Gospel  History 
and  some  papers  on  Education,  defending  the  voluntaiyism  of  Method- 
ism as  against  the  School-board  national  system ;  but  this  with  much 
moderation  and  reasonableness.  Dr.  Bigg  deals  only  with  the  general 
importance  of  religious  education,  he  does  not  touch  the  distinctive  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  contentions  of  those  who  advocate  secular  day 
schools  in  connection  with  Sunday  schools.  We  should  add  that  Dr. 
Bigg's  controversial  acumen  and  force  are  great,  and  give  value  to 
his  volume.    His  style  might  be  improved,  but  it  is  fuU  of  rugged  strength. 

The  Oenesia  of  Evil^  and  other  Sermons,    By  Samuel  Cox,  Editor  of 

*  The  Expositor.'  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Becent  productions  from  Mr. 
Cox*s  pen  have  in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  the  opening  sermons  in 
the  volume  before  us ;  for  it  was  natural  that,  after  studying  evil  in  its 
final  issues  and  destiny,  he  should  fall  back  upon  the  question  of  its 
origin.  To  this  question  he  sets  himself  manfully  and  withal  in  a  spirit 
of  reverence,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  find  much  that  is  helpful  in  his 
discussion  of  it.  He  is  inclined  to  look  upon  evU  as  originating  in  God, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  exercise  of  a  God-given  force,  a  view  which 
appears  to  receive  support  in  certain  parts  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  no 
condemnation  of  these  sermons  to  say  that  they  do  not  remove  the 
mystery  of  evil.  It  is  something  to  feel  that  a  thing  which  works  through 
a  God-given  force  is  subject  to  Divine  limitation :  but  the  question  still 
remains  unsolved — and  shall  we  not  sayt  insoluble  ? — why  the  glorious 
gift  of  free-will  carried  and  carries  within  it  potentially  the  germs  of  iU, 
and  therefore  also  of  bondage.  Even  a  theory  of  the  final  destruction  of 
evil  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  The  other  sermons  deal  with  more 
general  themes,  and  all  are  marked  by  the  beauty  of  expression  and  hig^ 
spirituality  of  tone  which  we  always  associate  with  the  name  of  their 
author.  Such  discourses  as  those  entitled  '  Death  an  Exodus,*  '  Led  by  a 
Child,'  and  the  four  closing  ones  on  '  St.  Peter's  Sifting  and  Conversion,* 
are  models  of  popular  exposition.    Mr.  Cox  is,  par  excellence^  a  teacher, 

and  we  know  no  higher  commendation. llie  Gifts  of  Civilisation  and 

other  Sermons  and  Lectures.  Delivered  at  Oxford  and  St.  Paul's.  By  B. 
W.  0.  Chubcr,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  New  Edition.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.)  A  new  edition  of  four  very  able  sermons  preached  in  1866 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  dealing  with  the  influences  of  Christianity 
upon  social  life  ;  Five  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  in  1872^-three  of 
which  treat  of  Boman  and  Christian  Civilisation.    Two  Lectures  on  tho 
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Sacred  Poetiy  of  Early  Beligions,  published  in  1876,  are  added,  and  make 
up  a  volume  which  will  be  valued  for  its  intelligence,  ability,  Christianity, 
and  candom*.  Dean  Church*s  treatment  is  throughout  very  masterly. — — 
The  Modem  Pharisee  and  other  Sermons,  By  John  Cole  Coghl/in, 
D.D.  Edited  with  Biographical  Sketch  by  Hercules  H.  Dickinson,  D.D. 
(C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)  His  volume  is  the  record  of  a  preacher  of 
unusual  ability,  freshness,  and  cogency.  An  Irishman,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
clergyman.  Dr.  Coghlan  was  bom  in  1829,  and  died  in  1879.  His  child- 
hood was  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  to  struggle  with 
poverty.  His  marriage  was  unfortunate,  for  he  had  to  separate  from  his 
wife ;  indeed,  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  **  I  have  never  known  one  really 
happy  day  in  all  my  life."  He  was  ordained  after  his  marriage,  was 
appointed  curate,  and  after  a  short  time  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dublin,  where  he  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Earl 
of  Carhsle  and  Archbishop  Whately,  both  of  whom  speak  of  his 
preaching  in  the  strongest  terms  of  commendation.  Lord  Carhsle 
appointed  him  to  the  nu*al  benefice  of  Mounce  Abbey,  near  Mallow,  where 
he  had  about  fifty  resident  parishioners,  ami  where  he  remained  eleven 
years.  In  1878,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Earl  Spencer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  appointed  him  to  the  incumbency  of  St.  Peter's,  Yere-street, 
London.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ^individuaHty,  and  of  keen  and 
caustic  wit,  of  which  his  biographer  gives  some  amusing  instances.  His 
sei-mons  are  unconventional,  acute,  stringent.  His  tone  of  mind  seems 
to  have  inclined  him  to  ethical  subjects  and  to  the  casuistry  of  difficult  topics. 
His  analyses  of  characters  such  as  Balaam,  Jael,  Saul,  Ahab,  &c.,  and  of  sub- 
jects such  as  Phariseeism,  Worldliness,  .Unreal  Words,  Blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Sec,,  are  very  masterly,  and  often  caustic.  Evangelical 
topics  are  scarcely  represented  in  the  collection.  The  sermons  are  in 
every  way  very  admirable.    A  man  of  such  power  ought  to  have  been 

better  known. Sermons  and  Notes  for  Sermons.   By  the  late  Bev.  W. 

Salteb,  of  Leamington.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Salter  did  not  write  his 
sermons.  Those  in  this  volume  which  are  given  at  length  are  printed 
from  shorthand  notes.  All  the  notes  for  sermons  are  from  his  fullest  MSS. 
They  are  both  thoughtful  in  substance  and  simple  in  foim.  They  have  ft 
keen  discernment  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  truth,  and  these  are  often 
presented  with  great  beauty  and  skiU.     The  sermons  are  far  above  the 

average  quality  of  sermon  volumes. The  Apostles    of  our  Lord, 

Practical  Studies.  By  Alexander  Macleod  Symington,  B.A.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Symington  brings  together  the  incidents  known 
concerning  each  of  the  apostles,  intelligently  interprets  them,  and 
deduces  the  lessons  they  teach ;  but  we  can  say  no  more  than  this.  His 
exposition  is  without  any  of  those  gleams  of  spiritual  insight  which 
interpret  character  and  vivify  facts.      As  a  simple  textual  and  orthodox 

account  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  the  book  may  be  commended. 

Beligious  Life  and  Thought,  By  William  Horne,  M.A.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.)  Readers  of  Mr.  Home's  remarkable  volume,  **  Reason  and 
Revelation,"  will  expect  in  this  little  volume  acute,  independent,  and 
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•careful  thought.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  These  sermons,  delivered 
to  the  author's  congregation  between  November,  1879,  and  February, 
1880,  are  full  of  suggestiveness,  but  we  must  add  are  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  are  suggestive.  The  writer  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  metaphysical 
controversies  of  his  day,  and  does  not  appear  to  think  save  in  the  shadow 
of  some  speculation,  and  with  a  tone  either  apologetic  or  critical.  The 
tendency  of  his  thinking  is  to  reduce  the  spiritual  to  the  ethical,  the 
«upematural  to  the  rational.  We  trust  we  are  doing  him  no  injustice 
when  we  say  tliat  one  of  his  own  sentences  (p.  57)  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
^adequate  indication  of  his  entire  teaching.  '  What  this  writer  *  (the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  text  Heb.  ii  10)  *  says,  and  what  is 
the  rationaUzed  statement  of  the  whole  act  of  salvation  as  we  see  it  in 
Jesus,  is  the  law  really  of  moral  growth.*  Of  comrse  all  Christian  teachers 
contend  for  the  law  of  moral  growth  as  the  subjective  condition  of 
religion ;  but  Mr.  Home  seems  to  us  to  deny  aU  other  elements  in  the 
work  of  Christ — all,  that  is,  that  we  understand  by  the  word  *  EvangehcaL' 
Certainly  in  these  sermons  they  find  no  adequate  expression,  although 
.some  of  the  texts  are  such  that  much  ingenuity  must  have  been  necessary 
to  miss  them.  He  preaches  round  his  texts,  says  many  thoughtful  and 
true  things,  but  the  great  truths  to  which  these  should  lead  up  are 

wanting. Beat  Awhile.     Addresses  to  Toilers  in  the  Ministry.      By 

O.  J.  Vauohan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaff  and  Master  of  the  Temple. 
(MacmiUan  and  Co.)  We  know  no  more  satisforCtory  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  Dr.  Vaughan's  books  than  this — that  the  feeling  of  their  rapid  suc- 
.cession  when  each  comes  into  our  hands  is  rapidly  superseded  by  the 
feeling  of  their  great  spiritual  worth  when  we  read  it.  This  is  a  record  of 
three  days*  intercoiurse  with  120  clergymen,  formerly  Dr.  Vaughan's  pupils. 
Addresses  or  short  sermons  on  topics  connected  with  the  ministry  were 
delivered  to  them  each  day,  and  nothing  can  be  more  tender,  searching, 
and  felicitous  than  these  addresses.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  manly 
piety,  they  are  full  of  spiritual  unction,  and  beautiful  with  a  perfect 
simplicity,  evidently  the  fruit  of  intense  earnestness.  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
neither  a  priest  nor  an  official  He  is  a  man  of  God  dealing  with  men  of 
God,  and  he  meets  them  on  the  sole  ground  of  spiritual  life  and  work ; 
and  yet  with  a  genial  human  spirit  that  makes  his  counsels  as  wholesome 
as  they  are  devout.     We  very  earnestly  urge  all  young  ministers  and 

theological  students  to  make  this  Uttle  book  a  vade  mecum, Scotch 

Sermons,  1880.  (Maomillan  and  Co.)  These  sermons  are  intended  to 
represent  the  views  of  'those  whose  hope  for  the  future  lies,  not  in  alter- 
.ations  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  in  a  profounder  apprehension  of 
the  essential  ideas  of  Christianity ;  and  especially  in  the  growth,  within 
the  Church,  of  such  a  method  of  presenting  them  as  shall  show  that  they 
are  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  humanity  and  in  harmony  with  the 
results  of  oritioal  and  scientific  research.*  Perhaps  we  may  interpret  this 
.graceful  description  without  offence  as  indicating  the 'Broad  Church' 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  sermons  are  therefore  important 
forming  a  study  in  contemporary  religious  thought ;  and  it  will  i)erhaps 
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be  on  this  ground  that  they  will  receive  wide  attention,  rather  than  on  the 
mere  ground  of  their  individual  merits.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  own 
that  it  is  not  often  that  we  come  across  a  volume  of  sermons  of  more 
marked  abihty  and  culture.    The  two  diseourses  with  which  the  volume 
opens,  and  which  are  from  the  pen  of  Principal  Gaird,  are  remarkable  for 
the  loftiness  of  their  thought  and  style ;  they  are  fine  examples  of  what  we 
might  almost  caU  a  forgotten  species  of  pulpit  oratory.    The  subjects 
treated  of  are  *  Corporate  Immortality '  and  *  Union  with  God.'    Under 
the  first  title  Dr.  Caird  dilates  eloquently  on  the  consolation  which  the 
Ciceronian  thought  of  after-influence — of  a  posthumous  life  in  the  life  of 
others — must  minister  to  the  Christian  mhid.    The  second  sermon  carries 
this  thought  forward,  and  shows  how  the  ideal  perfection  of  humanity  is 
reached  when  the  individual  realizes  his  oneness  with  the  race,  and  finally 
with  God.    To  the  preacher  this  is  as  true  as  is  the  fact  that  each  mem- 
ber in  the  living  organism  '  gains  itself,  so  to  speak,  when  it  surrenders 
itself  to  the  unity  in  which  it  is  comprehended.*    From  these  two  sermons 
we  turn  to  that  of  Mr.  Bain  on  *  Individualism  and  the  Church* — a  sermon 
which  has  none  of  the  splendid  diction  of  Dr.  Caird,  but  which  is  marked 
by  profound  thoughtfulness  and  forcefulness  of  utterance.    It  may  be 
said,  in  its  subject-matter,  to  be  complementary  to  that  of  the  two  just 
mentioned,  for  it  sets  forth  *  Individualism '  as  the  central  idea  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  not  as  against  the  idea  of  union  with  God  and  with  the  race, 
but  as  against  *  Eoclesiasticism.*    Taking  his  stand  upon  this  doctrine,  he 
defends  it  by  showing  how  its  workings  contrast  with  those  of  Ecclesias- 
ticism.    The  latter,  for  instance,  denies  to  the  human  soul  the  'natural 
faculty  for  apprehending  the  absolutely  true ;  *  Individualism,  on  the  other 
hand,  places  religious  truth  *  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man*s  soul.*    The 
one  clings  to  external  evidence,  the  other  finds  the  witness  within ;  the 
one  draws  a  strict  Une  between  secular  and  sacred,  the  other  sees  every- 
thing as  'holy  to  the  holy-minded  man.*    Professor  Knight's  sermon  on 
'  The  Continuity  and  Development  of  Behgion  *  is  marked  by  all  that  cul- 
ture which  one  expects  in  him,  and  it  may  be  described  as  an  apology  for 
the  Christian  Behgion  against  Agnosticism,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
modem  theologian.     Professor  Knight  contends  that  when  Agnosticism 
traces,  or  seeks  to  trace,  the  ancestry  of  religious  beUefs,  it  does  not  really 
discredit  these  behefs,  though  it  claims  to  do  so ;  nay,  it  strengthens  their 
position.    For  wherever  there  have  been  rehgious  yearnings,  there  has 
been  a  realization  of  the  object  sought  according  to  the  nature  of  the  yearn- 
ing itself.    *  The  human  race  has  Hved  in  the  hght  of  a  never-ceasing  apoca- 
lypse, growing  clearer  through  the  ages,  but  never  absent  from  the  world 
since  the  first  age  began.*    Professor  Knight's  other  sermon  on  *  Conse- 
cration and  Change  *  is  a  plea  for  comprehension  and  for  the  preservation 
ot  the  National  Church.    If  it  lacks  the  author's  usual  force,  perhaps  we 
may  say  that  it  is  because  comprehension  in  a  Church  which  has  distinct 
theological  standards  is  an  impossible  dream.    To  our  mind  the  least  satis- 
factory sermons  in  this  volume  are  those  which  in  their  form  are  most 
theological,  those  we  should  rather  say,  which  deal  with  dogma.    Dr. 
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Story's,  for  instance,  on  *  Christian  Bigbteousness  *  seems  to  us  to  deal 
much  too  liglitly  with  the  dogma  of  *  imputation/  and  his  definitions  of  it 
are  such  as  no  advocate  of  that  dogma  would  accept.  The  same  must  be 
said  in  still  greater  degree  of  the  sermons  on  'Authority'  and  '  Things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  *  by  Mr.  Macfarlane.  The  preacher,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic advocacy  of  the  position  of  *  enlightened  Christians  of  the  present 
day ' — for  he  seldom  speaks  in  his  own  name— is  content  to  take  the  most 
common-place  view  of  several  Evangehcal  doctrines.  He  even  resuscitates 
the  obsolete  notion  tliat  the  *  leaven  of  Antinomianism*  is  the  '  bane  of 
the  Puritan  sects.*  Space  forbids  further  reference  to  these  sermons, 
or  the  comment  upon  their  indication  to  which  we  are  tempted.  Evi- 
dently they  are  intended  as  a  manifesto  of  Broad  Church  theology. 
The  best  of  them  are  valuable  as  dealing  with  those  views  of  religion 
which  are  coming  more  promine  ntly  forward,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but 
throughout  Christendom ;  and  while  we  miss  in  the  volume  much  that 
we  would  fain  have  seen,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  ability  and  elo- 
quence with  which  many  of  them  testify  to  practical  aspects  of  Christianity 
which  have  been  too  often  left  out  of  view. 
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Art.  I. — Tenmjsoii's  Poems. 

Of  the  vast  amount  written  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  but 
a  small  portion  has  been  devoted  to  serious  analytical  criti- 
cism. Professor  Wilson's  attack,  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
vol.  xxxi.,  full  of  the  boisterous  spirits  of  the  writer,  was  too 
obviously  unfair  to  be  taken  as  a  true  opinion,  though  there 
was  in  it  much  of  real  and  discerning  literary  insight.  Lord 
Houghton's  article  in  *  The  Westminster  Review,'  vol.  xxxviii., 
able  and  admirably  written,  was  yet  too  much  in  the  tone  of 
a  discoverer  of  unknown  lands,  who  thinks  all  is  magnificently 
fair  which  strikes  upon  him  with  a  sense  of  newness.  This, 
together  with  Mr.  George  Brimley's  paper,  republished  in  his 
collected  Essays,  and  an  article  in  'The  London  Review,'  vol.  i., 
1835,  are  perhaps  the  only  sustained  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  real  intellectual  phenomena  presented  by  Mr.  Tennyson's 
works. 

But  these  all  date  from  a  period  far  away  from  modern 
readers,  and  reviewers  have  for  many  years  gazed  on  the 
poems  as  men  gazed  on  the  sun  before  spectrum  analysis. 
Able  and  enthusiastic  eulogies  have  been  written  from  time  to 
time  in  all  the  leading  periodicals  as  new  works  have  appeared; 
here  and  there  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  esoteric 
meanings  in  plain  and  simple  narrative  of  old  chivalric  tales  ; 
but  little  has  been  done  to  understand  them  as  they  are,  and 
explain  them,  to  show  their  relation  to  literature,  to  art,  to 
nature,  or  to  life,  to  estimate  the  kind  and  causes  of  their 
beauties  or  defects.  Reviews  have  been  for  the  most  part  one 
chorus  of  indiscriminate  praise.  There  was  a  period  when 
*  The  Times '  would  at  least  always  essay,  if  it  did  not 
compass  literary  criticism,  but  the  notices  of  Mr.  Tenxi^«A\3L'% 
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recent  poems  have  been  almost  comic  in  their  abnegation  of 
all  a  critic's  functions.  That,  for  instance,  on  '  The  Lover's 
Tale/  simply  quoted  as  specimens  188  lines  of  the  poem,  to- 
gether with  the  larger  portion  of  the  little  preface,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  notice  was  simply  an  expansion  of  the 
following  thoughts,  if  thoughts  they  can  be  called  :  '  piracy 
would  be  popular  if,  as  was  in  this  instance  the  case,  piracy 
often  enforced  publication.  This  is  a  remarkable  poem  for  a 
boy  of  nineteen,  but  the  essential  characteristics  of  tbe  boy's 
style  are  those  of  the  man's.'  The  greater  part  of  other  recent 
reviews  have  been  of  the  same  kind,  extracts  and  platitudes, 
extracts  for  the  sake  of  extracting,  not  as  exemplifying  a  state- 
ment or  enforcing  a  position,  platitudes  in  place  of  thought 
to  save  readers  the  trouble  of  thinking,  of  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  rarely  desirous.  This  action  of  the  critics 
in  the  case  of  the  later  poems  has  only  accentuated  a  convic- 
tion long  growing  in  our  mind,  that  criticism  of  Tennyson 
was  needed  and  in  some  respects  almost  untried,  and  in  the 
following  pages  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  want. 

Since  tbe  greater  portion  of  this  article  was  written,  now 
more  than  a  year  since,  two  papers  have  appeared  in  '  Tbe 
Comhill '  annotating  Mr.  Tennyson  as  carefully  as  critic 
ever  edited  Greek  play,  and  working  out  in  detail  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  here  sketched.  It  has  not  seemed  to  us,  however, 
that  our  own  broader  examination  of  principles  with  but  few 
details  is  superseded  by  those  excellent  studies,  to  which  we 
would  refer  all  who  wish  to  verify  our  own  conclusions  more 
fully  than  our  space  will  allow  us. 

We  need  not  pause  to  prove  the  popularity  of  the  works  in 
question.  Of  course  there  have  been  larger  sales  of  single 
poems.  No  such  rush  for  copies  has  ever  taken  place  in 
Tennyson's  case  as  in  that  of  Byron  or  Scott,  even  when  by 
publishing  a  ballad  in  a  magazine,  a  cheap  form  was  adopted 
which  placed  the  poem  within  the  reach  of  all.  Perhaps, 
too,  in  one  given  year,  now  some  time  ago,  the  works  of 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  D.G.L.,  may  have  sold  a  more  con- 
siderable number  of  copies  than  were  sold  in  the  same  year 
of  Tennyson,  but  if  bO  the  balance  was  soon  redressed.  Even 
evangelical  doctrine  could  not  make  Tupper's  work  seem 
poetry  for  more  than  a  brief  season,  and  the  Laureate's  poems 
have  reached  quarters  where  Byron  never  and  Scott  seldom 
dame.  We  do  not  doubt  that  at  this  moment  in  England 
more  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  known  by  heart,  and  more  could 
be  quoted,  than  of  all  the  other  poets  in  the  language  fused 
into  one. 
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Some  of  the  causes  of  this  popularity  are  trivial,  yet  worth 
a  moment's  notice.  In  the  first  place,  Tennyson  is  thoroughly 
easy.  The  great  poets  who  present  the  most  difficulty  are 
loved  by  their  students  with  a  passion  often  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  approached,  and  those 
students  can  never  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  more 
popular  poet  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  their  own  chosen  one. 
iEschylus  and  Euripides,  Dante  and  Tasso,  Wordsworth  and 
Scott,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  are  instances  of  the  contrast 
we  mean ;  the  first  of  each  pair  is  incomparably  the  higher  poet, 
but  the  multitude  who  read  for  relaxation  and  not  for  study, 
for  facile  delight  and  not  for  wise  counsel,  for  titillation  of 
fancy,  and  not  for  the  calm  satisfaction  of  intellect,  will  never 
believe  it,  nor  are  they  able  to  understand  or  apprehend  it. 

"VMien  we  say  that  Tennyson  is  easy,  we  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  here  and  there  passages  requiring  explanation, 
and  which  if  an  annotated  edition  were  ever  published  would 
lead  to  controversy.  The  unfoldings  of  a  mind  so  stored  with 
literature  and  science  will  always  present  difficulties  to  those 
who  are  less  educated  than  the  writer.  So  long  as  'In. 
Memoriam '  is  read  people  will  ask.  Who  '  sings  to  one  clear 
harp  in  divers  tones,  that  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things'  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
'  before  the  crimson  circled  star  had  fallen  into  her  father's 
grave '  ?  So  long  as  they  read  the  early  poems,  and  have  not 
read  Dante,  they  will  fail  to  understand  the  words  in  '  The 
Vision  of  Sin,'  *  God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.' 
But  beyond  the  difficulty  of  allusion  or  quotation  there  is  little 
difficulty  of  idea,  and  none,  or  almost  none,  of  diction.  The 
words,  and  this  is  no  light  praise,  follow  each  other  in  their 
natural  prose  sequence ;  there  is  no  effort  or  straining  after 
metre  or  rh}7ne ;  the  words  are  the  best  suited  to  express  the 
meaning  whether  considered  as  poetry  or  as  prose. 

We  open  the  volume  at  hand  absolutely  at  random  and 
read — 

Lying,  robed  in  sonny  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and' right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro*  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Qanielot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wonnd  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Now,  if  dismissing  for  a  moment  all  sense  of  the  assonance 
of  rhyme,  we  would  write  this  into  prose^  we  shall  fix\d^^ 
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only  two  ohanges  are  possible  :  we  should  read  '  flew  loosely ' 
instead  of  '  loosely  flew/  and  place  the  word  '  among '  at  the 
.  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the  line. 

Again,  opening  the  volume  equally  at  random,  we  find  the 
arras  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers  in  *  The  Palace  of  Art ' 
showed,  one, 

the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 
Iq  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Behind 
Were  reahns  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil. 
And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And  one  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags, 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crag^i, 

And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order  store  d, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

In  this  passage  the  only  words  which  could  be  transposed 
are  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza,  which  might  in  prose 
read  better,  'the  scornful  crags  all  barred  with  long  white 
cloud,'  which,  if  the  rhyme  be  of  no  importance,  is  an  equally 
good  line.  Now  take  a  passage  in  Ulysses,  whore  the  question 
is  in  no  degree  complicated  by  assonance,  and  we  find  that 
no  change  at  all  is  needed — 

You  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  cAl :  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  Iriends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
Tlie  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

If  the  same  test  be  applied  to  the  works  of  almost  any 
other  poet  we  shall  find  a  very  different  result.  Take  Mr. 
Browmng  in  a  passage  also  chosen  by  the  simple  test  of 
opening  the  volume  anywhere — 

Fear  death  ?^to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denota 

I  am  Hearing  the  placet 
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The  power  of  the  uiglit,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form. 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go ; 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fiEtll, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

To  pnt  this  highly  elliptical  passage  into  prose  would  need 
po  mere  transposition  of  words,  but  a  paraphrase ;  it  requires 
and  repays  study,  but  the  students  are  to  the  readers  of 
poetry  as,  perhaps,  one  in  a  hundred. 

The  only  other  passage  we  will  here  quote  shall  be  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  finest  sonnet,  which  better  than  any  other 
will  exemplify  the  diflference  between  the  poet  who  writes  for 
scholars  only,  and  him  who,  indeed,  delights  scholars,  but 
can  be  understood  at  a  glance  by  all. 

So  far  as  I  conceive  the  world's  rebuke 
To  him  addressed,  wlio  would  recast  her  new, 
Not  from  herself  her  fame  of  strength  she  took, 
But  from  his  weakness,  who  would  work  her  rue. 
'  Behold ! '  she  cries,  '  so  many  rages  lulled, 
So  many  fiery  efforts  quite  cooked  down  I 
Look,  how  so  many  spirits,  long  unduUed, 
After  short  commerce  with  me,  fear  my  frown  f 
Thou,  too,  when  thou  against  my  crimes  would  cry, 
Let  thy  foreboded  homage  check  ^hy  tongue  ! ' 
The  world  speaks  well :  yet  might  her  foe  reply, 
'  Are  wills  so  weak  ?    Then  let  not  mine  wait  long. 
Hast  thou  so  rare  a  poison  ?    Let  me  be 
Keener  to  slay  thee,  lest  thou  poison  me.* 

We  have  taken  modern  poets  only  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison, and  but  a  few  instances ;  but  the  test  is  one  easily 
applied,  and  in  most  cases  will  be  applied,  with  the  same 
result. 

Another  great  reason  of  Tennyson's  popularity  is  the 
homely,  we  may  even  say  commonplace,  character  of  his 
subjects,  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  They  rarely 
quicken  the  pulses  or  stimulate  the  brain,  and  therefore  suit 
the  average  English  mind.  De  Musset's,  '  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  Tamour,'  will  always  find  more  readers  than  Victor 
Hugo's  *  Marion  Delorme,'  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet '  than  '  King 
Lear.'  However  pathetic  are  De  Musset's  play  and  the 
gracefal  tragedy  of  Shakespeare's  youth,  they  do  not  stir  the 
deep  of  human  souls,  or  open  the  pit  of  fiery  hell  which  lies 
deep  in  the  central  heart  of  each  great  nature,  as  in  the 
heart  of  our  mother,  the  earth.    Take  the  wbol^  of  Tenny- 
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8on*8  poems  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  save,  perhaps, 
Fatima  and  the  Sisters,  there  are  no  poems  which  deal  with 
any  violent  or  disturbing  manifestation  of  passion.  The  wail 
of  (Enone  and  the  plaint  of  Iphigenia  are  as  decorous  as  if 
sobbed  out  in  a  Belgravian  drawing-room,  while  they  are 
studiously  draped  and  surrounded  so  as  to  remind  us  of 
nothing  in  common  with  ourselves.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  Shakespeare^s  grand  anachronisms,  in  which  his  men 
and  women  are  not  of  any  age,  but  of  all  time.  And  in 
those  poems  which  seem  exceptional,  Fatima's  sensations 
have  in  them  no  mind;  they  are  wholly  physical  and  animal. 
The  same  criticism  will  apply  to  '  Lucretius ; '  the  physical 
troubles  of  lust,  not  the  noble  sufferings  of  love  wronged  or 
unrequited,  are  the  subject  of  the  poem.  In  the  Sisters,  the 
tragedy  of  ^  Three  times  I  stabb*d  him  through  and  through ' 
is  stilled  into  peace  by  the  lines — 

I  currd  and  comb*d  his  comely  head ; 
He  looked  so  grand  when  he  was  dead — 

quite  another  treatment  and  in  quite  another  spirit  to  that  in 
which  Eeats^s  Isabella  dealt  with  her  terrible  treasure  in  the 
pot  of  basil. 

Nor  when  Mr.  Tennyson  would  '  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry '  do 
his  notes  ring  like  those  of  trumpets  to  set  the  blood  dancing 
in  the  veins.  He  does  not  seem  to  get  beyond  the  plume  and 
the  glancing  of  the  spear-heads.  He  speaks  of  battle,  but 
'  all  the  war  is  rolled  in  smoke,'  and  we  see  nothing ;  his 
combats  are  as  unreal  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  *  as  they  are 
in  'The  Princess,'  when  the  poor  little  prince,  exerting  aU 
his  force,  felt  his  veins 

Stretch  with  fierce  heat,  a  moment  hand  to  hand, 
And  horse  to  horse,  and  sword  to  sword  we  hung, 
Till  I  struck  out  and  shouted ;  the  blade  glanced, 
I  did  but  ehear  a  feather. 

Just  SO,  and  the  Lancelots  and  Arthurs,  though  we  are  told 
they  were  wounded,  and  groaned,  and  swooned,  or  mowed 
their  enemies  before  them,  still  leave  on  us  the  impression 
that  they  are  but  shearing  feathers ;  it  is  all  like  a  pageant 
of  battle  on  the  stage ;  there  are  sparks  in  plenty  flashing 
from  the  swords ;  the  combatants  tumble  about,  and  we  sit 
unmoved,  knowing  it  all  unreal. 

A  third  cause  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  popularity  is  his  freedom 
from  coarse  expressions ;  it  is  much  to  have  an  author  as 
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decorous  as  Cowper  or  Keble,  while  far  more  varied.  There 
is  scarce  a  word  in  all  his  writings  at  which  the  most  fas- 
tidious can  take  exception.  And  the  ordinary  reader  cares 
about  words.  It  is  true  that  the  things  are  not  always  as 
harmless.  Fatima,  Lucretius,  Merlin,  and  Vivien  are  not 
good  reading  for  girls,  neither  is  the  confusion  in  *  Queen 
Mary '  between  dropsy  and  pregnancy ;  but  they  are  not 
understood  by  the  majority,  and,  taken  all  together,  the  poems 
are  good  and  wholesome  reading  from  which  we  can  only  rise 
{(leased  and  improved. 

Within  the  limits  of  his  power,  Mr.  Tennyson's  workman- 
ship is  perfect,  and  in  the  loug  run  good  work  is  sure  to  tell. 
We  shall  now  examine  the  limits  and  the  workmanship, 
having  enumerated  the  main  causes  of  the  popularity  of  these 
poems :  their  easiness,  homeliness,  decency  of  diction,  and 
excellence  of  work. 

When  we  consider  the  limits  within  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
restricts  himself,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  few  save  care- 
ful students  are  aware  how  very  considerable  a  portion  of  his 
poems  is  deliberate  rendering  into  pure  melodious  verse  what 
has  already  existed  in  another  form.  All  poets  of  course 
avail  themselves  of  the  heritage  of  the  past,  and  there  are  few 
poems  of  any  length  which  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  some 
story,  event,  or  other  circumstance  outside  of  their  author's 
brain.  Not  to  dwell  on  Shakespeare's  work  and  that  of  other 
dramatists  or  playwrights,  and  on  story-tellers,  as  Boccaccio 
and  Bandello,  we  may  instance  the  use  of  older  material  by 
Mr.  Browning  in  his^  Dramatic  Idylls.'  It  was  at  once  pointed 
out  by  many  critics,  that  *  Halbert  and  Hob '  is  the  expansion 
of  a  few  lines  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  the  first  incident  of 
*  Ivan  Ivanovitch '  is  a  story  told  wherever  Bussian  life  and 
Russian  wolves  are  named.  The  true  artist  has  seized  the 
principle  only  of  Aristotle's  story,  and  given  it  a  special  English 
and  puritan  interest,  while  in  the  sequel  to  the  poor  mother's 
tale  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  the  creator,  the  original  poetic 
genius.  But  the  restraint  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  laid  on 
himself  is  diflferent  both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  In  very  many 
instances  he  has  not  taken  an  incident  and  expanded  it,  but 
taken  the  incident  already  described  and  expanded  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  by  a  touch  here  and  there,  has  transmuted 
the  whole  into  a  living  poem.  So  an  artist  hand  will  arrange 
the  mass  of  flowers  and  green  foliage  which  the  gardener 
brings  from  conservatory  or  parterre  into  the  perfect  bouquet 
for  bridal  or  for  ball. 

How  largely  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Idylls  of 
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the  King '  is  of  course  known  to  all,  yet  a  few  familiar  pas- 
sages will  best  exhibit  Mr.  Tennyson's  peculiar  mode  of  work- 
ing. Our  first  instance  shall  be  from  ^  Gareth  and  Lynette/ 
and  the  text  so  fairly  embroidered  by  him  is  from  *  Popular 
Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages/  in  which  many  of  the  old 
stories  can  be  consulted  most  conveniently. 

King  Arthur  was  holdinghigh  f  estival  when  there  came  into  the  hall 
two  men  on  whose  shoulders  there  leaned  the  fairest  and  goodliest  youth 
that  ever  man  saw,  as  though  of  himself  he  could  not  walk.  When  they 
reached  the  dais,  the  youth  prayed  God  to  bless  the  king  and  all  his  fafr 
fellowship  of  the  Bound  Table.  *  And  now  I  pray  tlieo,  grant  me  three 
gifts,  wluch  I  seek  not  against  reason :  the  one  of  these  I  will  ask  thee 
now,  and  the  other  two  when  twelve  months  have  come  round.*  *  Ask,' 
said  Arthur,  *  and  ye  shall  have  your  asking.*  *  Then,'  answered  the  youth, 

*  I  will  that  ye  give  me  meat  and  drink  for  a  year.'  And  though  the  king 
bade  him  ask  something  better,  yet  would  he  not :  and  Arthur  said, 

*  Meat  and  drink  enough  shalt  thou  have ;  for  that  I  never  stinted  to 
friend  or  foe.  But  what  is  thy  name?  '  *That  I  cannot  tell,'  said  the 
youth.  *  Strange,*  said  the  king  '  that  thou  shouldest  not  know  thy  name, 
and  thou  the  goodHest  youth  that  ever  mine  eyes  have  seen.'  Then  the 
king  gave  him  in  charge  to  Sir  Eay,  who  scorned  him  because  he  had 
asked  so  mean  a  gift.  '  Since  he  has  no  name,'  said  Sir  Eay,  *  I  wiU  caU 
him  Pretty-hands,  and  into  the  kitchen  shall  he  go,  and  there  have  fat 
brose,  so  that  at  the  year's  end  he  shall  be  fat  as  a  pork  hog.' 

Compare  with  this : 

Last,  Gareth  leaning  both  hands  heavily 
Down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  twain,  his  men, 
Approach'd  between  them  toward  the  king,  and  asked, 

*  A  boon,  Sir  King  *  (his  voice  was  aU  ashamed), 

*  For  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  hungerwom 

I  seem — leaning  on  these  ?  grant  me  to  serve 
For  meat  and  diink  among  thy  kitchen-knaves 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my  name. 
Hereafter  I  wiU  fight.' 

To  him  the  king, 
'  A  goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier  boon  t 
But  so  thou  wilt  no  goodUer,  then  must  Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be  thine.' 
He  rose  and  past ;  then  Kay,  a  man  of  mien 
Wan-saUow  as  tlie  plant  that  feels  itself 
Boot-bitten  by  white  lichen, 

*  Lo  ye  now  I 
This  fellow  hath  broken  from  some  abbey,  where» 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  enow, 
However  that  might  change  I  but  an  he  work. 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  his  crop. 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog.' 

The  words  *  I  will  call  him  Pretty-hands/  and  other  touches 
in  the  prose,  are  not  omitted,  but  given  a  few  lines  further  on 
in  the  poem. 
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Compare  again  the  following  passages  on  the  Holy  Grail — 

In  the  even  in  g,  wlien  tlicy  Lad  prayed  in  the  great  minster,  and  as 
tbo  knights  sat  each  in  his  own  place,  they  heard  cracking  of  thunder  as 
though  the  hall  would  be  riven  through ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crashing 
and  darkness  a  hght  entered,  clearer  by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw 
day,  and  all  were  ahghted  of  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as  each 
knight  looked  on  his  fellows,  behold  all  were  fairer  than  any  on  whom 
their  eyes  had  ever  rested  yet.  But  all  sate  dumb,  and  in  the  still  silence 
came  the  Holy  Grail,  covered  with  white  samite,  but  none  might  see  it, 
or  the  hand  which  bare  it ;  and  with  it  came  all  sweet  odours,  and  each 
knight  had  such  food  and  drink  as  be  loved  best  in  the  world ;  and  then 
the  holy  vessel  was  borne  away,  they  knew  not  whither.  Then  were 
their  tongues  loosed,  and  the  king  gave  thanks  for  that  which  they  had 
seen.  But  Sir  Gawaine  said,  *  We  have  had  this  day  all  that  oiu*  hearts 
would  wish,  but  we  might  not  see  the  Holy  Grail,  so  heedfully  was  it 
covered ;  and,  therefore  now  I  vow  with  the  morrow's  morn  to  depart 
hence  in  quest  of  the  holy  vessel,  and  never  to  return  until  I  have  seen 
it  more  openly ;  and  if  I  may  not  achieve  this,  I  shall  come  back  as  one 
that  may  not  win  against  the  will  of  God.' 

And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 

A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs, 

And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 

Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 

And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 

A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day  ; 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 

All  over  covered  with  a  Imuinous  cloud. 

And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it  past. 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 

As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 

And  staring  each  at  other  like  dimib  men 

Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  swear  a  vow, 

I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 

Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  ride 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 

Until  I  found  and  saw  it. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  in  any  degree  exceptional  passages ; 
the  whole  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  *  are  in  the  same  way 
translated  from  the  prose  Arthurian  legends,  in  great  part 
from  the  '  Mort  d'Arthur/  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Sehreiber*s  version  of  the  Mabinogion,-and  in  part 
from  less  known  sources.  Touches  are  brought  in  from  other 
books,  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  range  and  versatility 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  reading,  and  of  his  retentive  memory,  that 
he  has  in  the  same  way  adapted  passages  from  Grofton 
Croker*s  '  Irish  Legends '  and  fitted  them  into  the  Arthurian 
story.  Thus  the  little  maid*s  account  in  Guinivere  of  the 
gladness  of  '  spirits  and  men,  before  the  coming  of  the  sinful 
queen/  '  how  the  fairies  came  dashing  down  upon  a  wayside 
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flower/  bow '  down  in  the  cellar  many  bloated  tbings  sbouldered 
tbe  spigot,  straddling  on  tbe  butts  wbile  tbe  wine  ran/  are 
taken  from  two  of  tbe  tales  in  tbat  excellent  collection,  pub- 
lisbed  in  1825,  and  no  doubt  tbe  deligbt  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
bis  youtb,  as  it  bas  been  of  so  many  young  people  since. 
Tbe  same  volume  was  also  pressed  into  tbe  service  of  one  of 
tbe  earlier  Idylls,  *  Walking  to  tbe  Mail,*  wbere  tbe  story  of 
tbe  farmer  wbo  intended  changing  bouse  because  of  a  gbost, 
but  remained  wben  be  found  tbe  gbost  meant  to  go  too,  is 
sligbtly  altered  from  tbe  legend  of  tbe  Cluricaune. 

We  bave  now  sbown  Mr.  Tennyson's  mode  of  writing  wben 
be  bas  a  story  wbicb  pleases  bim,  Tbe  applications  of  it  are 
numerous.  Tbus  'Dora'  is  translated  from  Miss  Mitford*s 
*  Dora  Creswell '  in  '  Our  Village,*  and  greatly  improved  in 
tbe  translation.  '  Enocb  Arden  *  and  *  Aylmer's  Field '  were 
told  by  a  friend  to  tbe  poet,  wbo,  struck  witb  tbeir  aptitude 
for  versification,  requested  to  bave  tbem  at  lengtb  in  writing. 
Wben  tbey  were  tbus  supplied,  tbe  poetic  versions  were  made 
as  we  now  bave  tbem.  Beaders  who  are  also  students  may 
follow  up  tbis  clue  for  themselves,  and  tbe  wider  tbeir  own 
reading  the  more  will  tbey  find  tbat  tbe  poet  knows  more  than 
they  of  tbe  books  tbey  know  tbe  best.  But  tbe  fact  goes  even 
beyond  what  they  wiU  find ;  some  of  tbe  poems  which  seem 
most  spontaneous  are  not  so,  and,  witb  the  true  art  which 
conceals  art,  the  thoughts  of  others  are  made  the  poet*s  own. 
We  have  been  told  that  when  tbe  Laureate  was  at  Cambridge, 
a  friend  of  bis  own  age  and  set,  himself  well  known  in  litera- 
ture since  those  days,  delivered  a  speech  at  tbe  Cambridge 
Union  which  made  at  the  time  a  profound  impression.  But 
few  of  tbe  enthusiastic  boys  who  beard  it  could  have  supposed, 
even  in  tbe  wildest  flights  of  admiration,  tbat  tbeir  orator's 
thoughts,  and  many  of  his  words,  would  live  as  long  as  tbe 
English  language  m  the  form  of  tbe  fine  stanzas,  *  You  ask 
me  why,  though  ill  at  ease,*  '  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  tbe 
heights/  and  '  Love  thou  thy  land.' 

It  is  needless  here  to  specify  how  far  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Freeman  have  respectively  contributed  not  only  facts  but 
phrases  to  the  dramas  of  'Queen  Mary'  and  'Harold,'  be- 
oause  here  tbe  poet  is  following  in  tbe  steps  of  all  dramatists, 
and  his  action  bas  in  it  nothing  which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

Another  limitation  which  Mr.  Tennyson  bas  set  to  his 
creative  powers  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  vast  quantity  of  translated  epitiiets 
and  sentences  to  be  found  in  his  works,  wbere  a  man  of 
less  reading  and  equal  imagination  would  have  often  pro- 
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ferred  to  invent  his  own  appropriate  words.  We  do  not  of 
course  mean  only  in  such  poems  as  'Lucretius,'  little  more 
than  a  cento  from  the  writings  of  that  author,  nor  of  the 
memories  of  Homer,  so  abundant  in  'Ulysses,'  the  *  Lotos 
Eaters,'  and  '  (Enone.'  But '  Ulysses,'  again,  is  thronged  with 
thoughts  of  Dante,  as,  e.g.,  '  Inferno '  xxvi.  90-140,  and  the 
Dante  student  will  find  him  at  every  turn,  and  always  happily 
rendered.  Nor  are  classical  epithets  less  well  translated: 
the  '  black  pigeon '  of  Herodotus  becomes  the  *  swarthy 
ring-dove;'  Horace's  'corvix  annosa'  'the  many- wintered 
crow  ; '  'ad  unguem  f actus  '  *  finished  to  the  finger-nail ; ' 
'  trisulca  fulmina '  '  the  triple  forks.'  Under  the  same  head 
also  will  come  the  usage  of  words  of  other  poets,  so  bravely 
adopted,  with  no  weak  fear  that  so  great  a  genius  could  be 
dreamed  a  plagiarist,  as  '  Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny 
vans  for  flight,'  borrowed  from  Milton — *  BKs  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight'  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  ii.  927) ;  or, '  The  right 
ear  that  is  filled  with  dust,'  from  Shakespeare's  '  My  liege,  her 
ear  is  stopped  with  dust,'  '  King  John,'  Act  iv.  sc.  2 ;  '  Brow 
bound  with  burning  gold,'  from  Shelley — 'And  thine  omni- 
potence a  crown  of  pain :  To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy 
dissolving  brain'  (*  Prometheus  Unbound ') ;  'Bead  .  .  .  deep- 
chested  music,  and  to  this  result,'  from  Keats — *His«  voice 
leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb,  to  this  result '  ('Hyperion'); 
'  The  wild  team  which  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire,' 
from  Marston — '  See  the  dapple  grey  coursers  of  the  morn 
Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  horns '  ('  Antonius 
and  Mellida ') ;  '  Sipt  wine  from  silver  praising  God,'  from  the 
old  proverb  '  The  cock  when  he  drinks  praises  God/  explained 
by  George  Herbert  thus — 

And  as  birds  drink  and  straight  lift  up  their  head, 
So  may  I  sip,  and  think 
Of  better  dnnk 
I  may  attain  to  after  I  am  dead. 

A  third  limitation  also  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  re- 
strains his  fancy  in  the  creation  of  incident.  Here,  too,  where 
Dante  or  Milton,  where  Keats  or  Shelley  would  have  given  a 
loose  rein  to  thought,  the  more  modern  poet  refrains  from  the 
making  of  ideas.  There  would  scarce  seem  any  occasion  so 
fitted  for  it  as  the  visions  which  the  sinful  soul  which  built 
the  Palace  of  Art  saw  when,  lest  she  should  fail  and  perish 
utterly,  God  plagued  her  with  sore  despair.  The  most  terrible 
of  all  these,  when  she  came  unawares  '  On  hollow  shades  en- 
closing hearts  of  flame,'  is  borrowed  from  Yathek — ^the  tor- 
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ment  which  Beckford  imagined  for  the  lost  in  the  Hall  of 
Eblis  was  that  of  a  heart  eternally  on  fire :  '  Soliman  raised 
his  hands  toward  heaven  in  token  of  supplication,  and  the 
Caliph  discerned  through  his  bosom,  which  was  transparent 
as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames '  (*The  History  of  the 
Caliph  Vathek/  ed.  in  Bayard  Series,  p.  115) ;  and  the  image 
of  the  soul's  perplexities  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances,  each  student 
can  do  so  for  himself ;  and  the  further  he  goes  in  the  garden 
of  literature  the  more  will  he  find  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been 
before  him,  and  culled  its  fairest  flowers  deliberately,  thus  re- 
stricting his  own  creativeness.  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
English  appear  to  be  the  branches  of  literature  best  known  to 
the  poet ;  there  is  little  trace  of  French  influence  on  his  mind 
or  writings,  and  save  one  or  two  possible  allusions  to  the 
Faust,  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  acquaintance  with  the 
German  language  or  literature.  This  gives  us  a  fourth  limi- 
tation to  the  field  within  which  the  poet  has  worked,  this  last 
perhaps  more  accidental  than  voluntary  and  deliberate. 

We  have  now  to  see  what  are  Mr.  Tennyson's  relations  to 
his  age,  and  what,  within  the  defined  limit,  he  has  taught  the 
crowd  of  eager  readers;  what  it  is  in  which  ho  stands  un- 
rivalled in  our  own  age.  His  work  may  not  be  all  claimed  for 
it  by  enthusiastic  girls  who  thumb  their  Tennyson  '  Birthday 
Book '  as  though  its  sentences  were  those  of  an  oracle,  or  by 
schoolboys  who,  unable  to  afford  the  price  of  the  poems,  copy 
out  the  whole  of  *  Locksley  Hall,'  as  did  many  years  since  the 
writer  of  the  present  notice.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  work 
of  a  consummate  artist ;  of  an  able  interpreter  of  nature  and 
of  science,  of  one  who  is  considered,  and  perhaps  considers 
himself,  to  attain  to  something  of  prophetic  strain. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  handling  of  words  is  of  quite  a  different 
kind  to  Mr.  Browning's,  or  Shelley's,  or  Keats'.  His  model 
in  his  blank  verse  is  evidently  Milton ;  in  his  lyrics  his  only 
rule  would  seem  to  be  his  own  delicate  ear.  His  fastidious 
taste  has  preserved  him  from  all  temptation  to  toitrs  de  force, 
to  surprises  exciting  now  and  then  our  admiration,  now  and 
then  our  anger.  There  is  nothing  half  so  clever  as  Brown- 
ing's *  Le  Byron  de  nos  jours,'  with  its  quaint  double  rhymes, 
its  metre  and  rhythm,  apart  from  anything  which  had  ever 
been  done  before.  There  are  no  deliberate  roughnesses  before 
or  after  passages  of  sweet  sound,  as  though  to  point  the  con- 
trast ;  no  astonishing  rhymes  as  in  Browning  and  his  sweet 
and  strong  poet-wife ;  sound  never  runs  away  with  sense  as 
now  and  then  with  Shelley ;  nor  does  the  sweetness  cloy^  as 
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now  and  then  with  Keats — the  verse  flows  always  melodiously, 
never  straining  after  effect ;  each  word  is  the  best,  and  in  its 
true  place.  The  metre,  too,  is  always  the  fittest;  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  any  poem  should  ever  have  had  another 
form  than  the  actual  one.  This  is  a  matter  which  would  take 
long  to  prove,  each  reader  must  verify  it  for  himself ;  but  if 
any  one  will  compare  the  earlier  and  present  editions  of  the 
poems,  they  will  see  how  all  the  changes  made  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  softness  and  sweetness;  how  a  plural  word 
has  been  changed  to  a  singular  before  s  in  order  to  avoid  the 
collision  of  sibilants ;  how  carefully  chosen  have  been  the 
dominant  letters  of  the  lines,  e.g. — 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled. 

Made  uoise  of  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end. 

Strikes 
On  a  wood  and  takes  and  breaks  and  cracks  and  splits. 

I  heard  the  puffed  pursuer ;  at  my  ear 
Bubbled  the  nightingale, 

and  will  feel  themselves  wrapped  round  with  melody  always 
satisfactory,  gently  sensuous,  but  never  in  excess. 

As  an  interpreter  of  nature,  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  again  within 
his  own  limits,  quite  unequalled.  The  limits  would  seem  to 
be  those  imposed  by  shortsightedness,  refusing  to  allow  details 
of  a  great  scene  to  be  grasped  by  the  vision,  but  intensifying 
the  grasp  of  details  in  all  that  can  be  looked  into  and  examined 
close  at  hand.  Thus  when  any  stretch  of  landscape  is  named, 
that  which  has  attracted  the  poet  has  been  colour  and  sound 
rather  than  feature. 

One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  them  chmb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves 

Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

The  landscape  is  vague,  the  sound  is  predominant. 

Again  in  the  picture  from  *The  Palace  of  Art,'  quoted  above, 
the  tawny  yellow  cornfield  against  the  grey  undersides  of 
the  olive  leaves  is  what  has  struck  the  poet,  and  he  gives  that 
to  us.  An  eye  of  greater  power  to  see  distant  objects  would 
have  given  us  a  flash  of  colour  in  the  reaper's  costume,  but 
such  a  surface  is  not  broad  enough  to  be  noticed  by  short 
sight.  The  reader  will  find  that  in  no  distant  landscape  are 
details  dwelt  on  as,  for  instance^  by  Scott  when  he  would 
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describe  the  Trossacbs,  or  Byron  when  painting  the  scenes  on 
which  Childe  Harold  gazed. 

But  it  is  quite  different  when  a  flower  or  other  object  which 
can  be  brought  close  to  the  eye  is  to  be  described.  We  all 
remember  the  delight  with  which  the  old  literary  yeoman  in 
'  Granford '  finds  that  Tennyson  had  shown  himself  a  keen 
observer  from  his  simile — 

As  black  as  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March. 

So,  in  like  way,  the  little  receptacle  of  the  dandelion,  with 
its  petals  and  seeds,  has  been  closely  marked  by  the  poet,  who 
speaks  of  '  the  arrowy  seeds  of  the  field-flower,'  itself  '  all 
gold,'  and  of  the  tiny  targe  set  with  its  darts.  So,  too,  how 
'drooping  chestnut  buds  began  to  spread  into  the  perfect  fan;* 
how  wheat  examined  closely  is  a  '  phalanx  of  summer  spears,' 
what  is  '  the  gloss  and  hue  '  of  the  chesnut,  ^  when  the  husk 
divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within;'  how  the  tiny  in- 
habitants of  seaside  shells  push  'a  golden  foot  on  a  fairy  horn' 
through  the  'dim  water  world.'  A  hundred  like  instances 
will  occur  to  all  students  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  and  will 
speak  to  them  of  one  who  goes  through  life  keenly  and 
minutely  observant,  but  sometimes  dwelling  too  much  on 
detail  to  grasp  the  whole ;  not  able,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it, 
to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

A  close  observer  of  nature  must  always  have  sympathy  with 
natural  science,  since  that  is  dependent  on  the  study  and 
obedience  of  Nature  in  order  to  control  her,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  discoveries  and  utterances  of  scientific  men  have 
always  had  a  great  charm  for  Mr.  Tennyson,  just  as  the 
intricacies  of  the  law  and  subtle  psychological  study  have  had 
for  Mr.  Browning.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  while 
the  latter  poet  is  suffused  and  penetrated  with  his  subject,  is 
for  the  time  a  lawyer,  or  follows  every  tortuous  winding  of  the 
character  he  analyzes,  as  a  surgeon  lays  bare  nerves  with  his 
scalpel,  the  former  never  forgets  himself  in  his  subject,  but 
simply  and  consciously  gives  a  poetic  rendering  to  some 
scientific  phrase  which  has  struck  him  from  outside,  some 
fragment  of  fact  rather  than  a  great  principle.  Once,  indeed, 
and  that  in  ^re-Darwinian  days,  the  great  dogma  of  evolution 
impressed  him,  and  he  put  the  inmost  kernel  of  it  into  fonr 
grand  lines,  omitted  in  later  editions  of '  The  Palace  of  Art : ' 

AU  nature  widens  upward :  eyermore 

The  simpler  essence  lower  lies. 
More  complex  is  more  perfect)  owning  more 
more  widely  wise. 
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The  fastidious  ear  has  rejected  the  rhymes  ending  with  the 
same  syllable  '  more ' — though  such  is  considered  even  a 
beauty  in  French  verse — and,  in  fact,  the  too  dominant  sound 
of  o,  without  heed  to  the  rejection  of  the  grand  thought 
worth  a  volume  of  mere  prettiness. 

But  he  has  grasped  with  exceeding  interest  many  physio- 
logical facts,  such  as  that  one  of  the  ossification  of  the  foetal 
bones— a  gradual  process,  consisting  in  the  change  of  gristle 
or  membrane  into  bone,  about  half  of  which  by  weight  con- 
sists of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  feed 
the  bones  with  lime,  beginning  to  do  so  from  the  time  when 
the  first  bones,  the  collar  bone  and  lower  jaw,  begin  to  ossify. 
This  becomes,  when  translated  into  poetry,  the  admirable 
lines — 

Before  the  little  dncts  be|[an 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 

Their  course  till  thou  wert  also  man. 

In  the  edition  of  1833  of  '  The  Palace  of  Art  *  we  find  the 
marvels  of  the  sky  as  seen  through  a  telescope  condensed  with 
equal  beauty — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skies 

Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she  clomb, 
And  as  with  optic  glass  her  keener  eyes 

Pierced  through  the  mystic  dome, 

Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms. 

Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Clasters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-like  swarms 

Of  suns  and  starry  streams. 

These  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  poem,  but  no  reader  need 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  other  instances.  One  still  remains  in  the 
same  poem — 

Still  as  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring. 

On  this  a  great  authority  says — 

From  the  motion  of  spots  occasionally  seen  on  Saturn  astronomers  find 
that  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  short  period  of  10}  hours,  which 
for  a  planet  so  enormous  in  size  may  justly  be  termed  whirling.  His 
equatorial  regions  are  carried  round  at  the  rate  of  21,000  miles  per  hour. 
But  while  the  planet  thus  whirls  swiftly  round  upon  its  axis  the  shadow 
stays  at  ress  upon  the  luminous  rings,  just  as  the  shadow  of  a  sleeping 
top  remains  at  rest  upon  the  ground.  The  shadow  does  indeed  creep  to 
and  fro  upon  one  face  of  the  rings,  and  then  passes  to  the  other,  but  so  very 
slowly  (remaining  more  than  fourteen  years  on  each  face  before  passing 
to  the  other)  that  it  may  juBtly  be  descxibed  as  sleeping. 
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*  In  Memoriam  *  especially  is  full  of  references  to  scientific 
facts,  and  so  is  *  The  Princess/  in  which  the  curious  protest 
against  vivisection  shows  how  carefully  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
mastered  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room. 

Theology,  as  a  science,  finds  no  place  in  these  poems ;  the 
dogmas  of  religion  have  never,  as  it  would  seem,  had  any 
attractions  for  Mr.  Tennyson;  a  hopeful  hut  vague  faith  in  a 
future  life  and  in  a  God  who  will  redress  the  wrongs  and 
explain  the  puzzles  of  this,  is  all  that  can  he  found  for  spiritual 
guidance. 

What  has  been  already  said  about  the  large  amount  of 
transcription  into  poetry  of  the  thoughts  of  others  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Tennyson  does  not 
possess  the  highest  form  of  creative  art.  He  is  in  no  sense 
dramatic.  His  great  rival,  Mr.  Browning,  has  a  marvellous 
power  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  his  heroes.  Bishop 
Blougram,  Sludge,  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  live  before 
us  scarce  less  vividly  as  real  persons  than  do  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth.  It  is  true  they  all  express  themselves  in  the  words 
of  Browning,  and  that  those  words  have  a  marked  idiosyncracy, 
but  the  characters  are  defined ;  there  is  no  confusion  of  per- 
sons, nor  do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  in  any  of  his  creations 
the  poet  is  reproducing  himself.  In  other  words,  he  is  truly 
dramatic. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  people  stand  before  us  only  c»9  iv  ypd^i(;. 
There  is  a  picture,  but  that  is  all.  In  so  far  as  the  speeches 
in  the  dramas  are  translations  of  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  Freeman, 
they  vary,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  they  all  se'em  studies  of 
the  author's  self.  The  hero  of  '  Maud  '  which  is  a  drama  in 
monologue,  is  in  the  condition  in  which  Pope  describes  women 
to  be — 

Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all. 

At  best  there  is  a  faint  suggestion  of  some  things  which  would 
help  us  to  build  up  from  it  and  other  poems  some  likeness  of 
the  poet.  We  could  find  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  works,  but  who 
has  found,  who  can  find  Shakespeare  in  his  plays ;  who  can 
find  Mr.  Browning  in  his  '  Dramatic  Idylls,'  in  his  '  Men  and 
Women.*  Whatever  of  dramatic  art  exists  in  '  Queen  Mary,* 
'Harold,*  or  the  'Idylls  of  the  King*  is  that  of  Froude  or 
Freeman  or  Mallory ;  beyond  it  the  personages  are  mere  lay 
figures  moving  by  machinery.  The  form  of  the  drama  is 
constructed  after  the  pattern  of  Shakespeare's  plays^  and  those 
not  always  the  best.  'Queen  Mary,*  for  instance,  closely 
resembles  '  King  Henry  YIII.  *  in  form,  and  is  carefully  cast  in 
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the  mould  of  that  unattractive  play.  In  order  to  he  a  dramatist 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  very  free  from  self-consciousness 
and  a  habit  of  introspection,  hut  a  sense  of  humour  is  before 
all  things  essential.  For  life  is  humorous,  a  keen  contrast 
of  incongruities,  and  the  drama  presents  these  in  a  condensed 
form.  But  there  is  not  a  good  hearty  laugh  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Professor  Wilson  laughed 
nt  him,  perhaps,  unfairly.  Lord  Lytton  did  the  same.  The 
poet  winced,  altered  his  lines,  and  retorted  in  verses  of  which 
lie  has  since  grown  ashamed ;  but  no  one  has  laughed  with 
him.  If  we  divest  the  *  Northern  Farmers '  of  their  Lincoln- 
shire burr  we  find  nothing  to  raise  a  smile  except,  perhaps, 
the  one  stanza  about  the  sermons  to  which  the  poor  man  had 
so  often  listened.  The  would-be  humour  here  and  there  is 
only  amusing  from  its  complete  incongruity  with  the  poems 
and  their  author,  and  this,  it  is  true,  is  one  element  of  humour. 

The  present  has  seemed  a  fitting  time  in  which  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  a  foremost  poet, 
because,  although  Mr.  Tennyson  may,  and  we  trust  will, 
long  remain  with  us,  he  has  shown  so  clearly  what  he  can  do 
in  many  directions,  he  is  not  likely  to  give  fresh  work  which  can 
alter  any  general  judgment,  so  that  we  can  examine  his  work 
without  disturbing  elements.  Whatever  he  may  bring  forth 
of  his  treasures,  new  and  old ;  whether  like  *-  The  Lover's 
Tale,'  a  young  man's  ornate  translation  of  Boccaccio,  pruned 
in  some  degree  by  mature  judgment,  or  a  lyric  written  long 
ago,  and  laid  by  for  a  time,  or  a  rendering  of  some  pages 
of  a  modern  historian,  is  sure  to  be  read  with  interest, 
sympathy,  and  a  wish  to  admire. 

But  the  notes  of  introduction  blown  by  admirers  when  such 
works  appear  drown  the  fainter  voices  of  critics,  if  indeed 
these  are  given  any  chance.  Some  of  the  poet's  more  recent 
eflforts  having  appeared  in  a  review,  they  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  taken  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism.  Journals 
have^  been  so  hasty  to  quote  that  they  have  had  no  time  to 
examine.  In  truth,  it  was  better  so,  for  the  calmer  critic 
can  only  feel  that,  while  Mr.  Tennyson's  polish  of  words  has 
become  less  pleasingly  artificial,  he  has  in  great  measure 
lost  his  very  careful  observation;  he  has,  in  adopting  the 
ballad  form,  taken  that  which  requires  '  swing  '  and  *  go,'  for 
which  his  turn  of  thought  most  unfits  him. 

To  take  an  instance  from  each  ballad — 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  liis  ears. 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

NO.  CXLIV.  19 
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Now  a  dog  leaps  into  the  water,  but  he  cannot  leap  out  of  it. 
Not  only  is  the  bank  generally  higher  than  the  water,  but  the 
animars  coat  is  so  laden  with  moisture  that  he  comes  out 
slowly  and  with  a  bedraggled  air,  as  far  from  a  leap  as  it  is 
possible  that  aught  should  be.  Neither  does  he  then  shako 
his  ears.  A  sort  of  shiver  begins  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
runs  down  the  whole  body,  which  throws  the  water  on  all 
sides,  and  last  of  all  the  dog  shakes  his  ears. 

This  may  seem  a  little  matter,  but  if  is  not  the  work  of  one 
who  is  still  a  close  observer. 

In  the  Lucknow  ballad  we  find  the  refrain — 

And  ever  npon  the  roofs  the  banner  of  England  blew. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  there  was  scarce  a  breath  of 
wind  during  the  whole  siege  of  Lucknow,  and  that  to  any  one 
who  knows  India  the  cheery  fluttering  of  a  banner  as  in 
England  is  thoroughly  alien  to  the  local  colour.  And  how 
does  a  banner  blow  ?  We  may  search  the  whole  of  English 
literature,  we  shall  find  only  one  such  use  of  the  words,  and 
that  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  line  in  *  The  Day  Dream :  * 

The  hedge  broke  in ;  the  banner  blew — 

far  less  objectionable  than  when  used  as  a  refrain,  lending 
the  word  importance  through  the  whole  of  a  long  and,  it  must 
be  said,  a  dull  poem. 

We  have  not  analyzed  any  of  the  works  minutely.  In 
regard  to  the  earlier  and  better  poems,  this  has  been  done 
fully  and  excellently  by  those  whose  articles  we  named  at  the 
outset,  especially  by  the  writer  in  *  The  Comhill,'  and  we  have 
dwelt  more  on  general  characteristics  than  on  details.  Our 
point  has  been  to  account  for  and  to  justify  in  a  degree  Mr. 
Tennyson's  popularity,  and  to  show  the  limits  of  his  enduring 
fame.  He  is  not  one  of  the  great  world-singers,  and  will  not 
be  placed  by  after  ages  among  the  sublime  figures  of  Homer, 
^schylus,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe.  Nor,  when 
time  allows  of  calm  judgment,  will  he  stand  on  the  first  level 
among  our  own  great  ones.  If  the  glories  of  English  poetry 
can  ever  be  lost,  the  brows  of  Chaucer,  Pope,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Scott,  Keats  will  all  yet  catch  the  sunlight  when  darkness  has 
fallen  on  those  of  the  Laureate.  But  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
and  may  be  for  many  a  century,  wherever  the  language  we 
now  speak  is  spoken  or  read;  wherever  good  work  short  of 
the  very  highest  is  prized ;  wherever  men  love  the  musio  of 
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ordered  words,  the  quiet  loveliness  of  English  landscape,  the 
calmness,  sometimes  the  commonplace,  of  our  insular  life ; 
wherever  they  value  a  terse  interpretation  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  or  scientific  facts,  a  love  for  what  is  lovely,  and  a 
hopeful  outlook  on  the  future,  will  these  works  give  delight. 
They  will  form  the  studies  for  hoys  and  girls  in  the  dawn  of 
-oung  feeling  and  imagination,  afford  suhjects  for  young 
painters,  and  sweet  words  to  ring  in  our  memory  as  we  grow 
old.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  day  when  Alfred  Tennyson's 
will  not  he  a  honoured  name,  and  his  poems  among  the 
treasures  of  a  rich  and  varied  literature. 


Art.  IL — The  Lord's  Supper  Historically  Considered. 

(1)  The  Lord's  Supper ,  History  of  Uninspired  Teaching  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Canon  Liddon,  Two  Vols.  By  Chablss 
Herbert,  D.D.     London,  1879. 

(2)  Cana  Domini :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper ^  its  Primitive 
Uses  and  Subsequent  History.  By  John  Maonauoht,  M.A. 
London,  1878. 

(8)  Die  Lehre  von  den  Sakramentefi  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  inner- 

lialb  der  abendldndischen  Kirche  bis  zum  Concil  von  Trient, 

By  Dr.  G.  L.  Hahn.     Breslau,  1864. 
(4)  Ausfuhrl.  Historia  Motuum  zwischen  d^n  evang,  luther,-  und 

reform.-Kirchen^  in  wekher  der  ganze  Lauff  der  Streitigkeiten 

erzehletf  &c.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Val.  E.  Loscher.  Leipzig, 

1722-1724. 
(6)  Die  evangelische  Abendmahlshhre  im   Reform ationszeitalter 

geschichtlich  dargestillt.     By  Auo.  WniiH.  Ddsckhoff.     Got- 

tingen,  1854. 

What  is  the  purport  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice, 
a  communion,  or  a  memorial  ?  I£  a  sacrifice,  is  it  a  thank- 
offering  or  a  sin-offering,  is  it  eucharistic  or  propitiatory  ?  is 
it  allied  to  the  shew-bread  and  the  holy  feast,  or  to  the  pass- 
over  and  the  solemn  atonement  ?  If  a  communion,  is  it  a 
communion  of  the  soul  with  Christ  or  of  believers  with  each 
other — an  act  of  adoring  worship  or,  as  the  author  of  *  Ecce 
Homo '  would  have  it,  '  a  club  supper '  ?  If  a  memorial,  is 
God  called  to  remembrance,  or  is  man  put  in  mind?  In 
short,  what  is  the  significance  of  this  great  Christian  ordi- 
nance, and  what  are  the  benefits  it  is  supposed  to  confer  ? 

The  first  two  books  which  head  this  ajiiicle  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  voluminous  litera- 
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ture  upon  these  great  questions.  They  are  both  written  by 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  This  is  their  strength 
and  their  weakness.  The  special  controversies  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  of  late  years  within  their  own  denomination 
have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  authors  that  other 
aspects  are  excluded  quite  as  important  for  thought  and  belief 
and  practice.  They  are  both  largely  historical ;  they  are  also 
in  some  degi-ee  complementary ;  but  they  both  lack  that 
abstract  character  which  is  scientific.  To  use  a  theological 
technicality,  they  are  both  somewhat  too  apologetic. 

Of  the  patience,   scholarship,   and  thoroughness   of   Dr. 
Hebert*s  work  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.     The 
object  is  to  extract  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire  list   of  extant 
ecclesiastical  writers.    As  Dr.  Hebert  says, '  It  is  not  possible 
to  form  final  opinions  upon  the  Lord's  Supper  without  weigh- 
ing what  has  been  said  upon  it  during  eighteen  centuries  by 
learned  or  pious  or  masterful  thinkers ;  *  but  to  *  consult  and 
consider'  these  thinkers  'requires  not  only  time  and  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  free  access  during  a  long  period  to 
several  hundred  volumes.'    Dr.  Hebert  would  facilitate  such 
praiseworthy  and  necessary  reference.    To  that  end  he  has 
given  extensive  selections  from  some   325  divines,  ranginj^ 
from  the  Eoman  Clement  to  Photius  and  the  Fathers  of 
Toledo,  and  from  Alfric  to  Dean  Goulbum  and  Canon  Liddon. 
These  extracts  are  arranged  quite  chronologically,  the  only 
classification  allowed  being  that  of  centuries ;  biographical 
notices  are  prefixed  to  almost  every  writer;  there  are  occasional 
critical  suggestions;    a  certain  amount  of  context  is  given 
at  the  judgment  of  the  compiler ;  and  there  is  a  good  table  of 
contents  which  analyzes  as  well  as  summarizes  the  testimony 
of  each  author.    The  labour  expended  has  been  enormous. 
.  But  there  are  two  great  defects  in  the  method  adopted.    One 
defect  is  the  absence  of  a  general  estimate  of  the  theological 
position  and  tendencies  of  the  several  writers.     A  mau*s 
opinions  cannot  be  philosophically  judged  by  brief  extracts 
from  his  works.    Proof  extracts  must  go  the  way  of  proof 
texts ;  and  just  as  no  competent  theologian  would  rely  for 
the  proof  of  a  Biblical  doctrine  upon  a  string  of  isolated 
passages  of  Scripture  selected  without  reference  to  the  age, 
position,  and  development  of  the  books  quoted,  so  no  compe- 
tent investigator  into  ecclesiastical  doctrines  neglects  to  frame 
his  views  after  a  penetrative  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  writer  he  criticizes.    Let  us  take  a 
concrete  example.    He  who  pieced  together  in  his  mind  the 
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quotations  given  by  Dr.  Hcbert  from  the  Christian  Tacitus 
would  have  a  very  inadequate,  if  not  erroneous,  conception 
of  the  eucharistic  opinions  and  influence  of  Tertullian.  To 
start  with,  this  erratic  writer  has  a  terminology  of  his  own, 
the  synonyms  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  classical 
dictionary,  and  a  considerable  literature,  associated  with 
such  names  as  DoUinger,  Scheibel,  Lindner,  Eudelbach, 
Engelhard,  Eink,  Kahnis,  Baur,  Ebrard,  Eiickert,  Holtz- 
mann,  Hagenbach,  Nitzsch,  and  Leimbach,  has  sprung  up 
upon  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  such  leading  terms  in 
Tertullian's  teaching  as  reprcesentare,  censeri,  figurare,  and 
ronsecrare.  If  Tertullian*s  position  is  to  be  understood,  some- 
thing more  than  'familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin'  is 
necessary ;  there  must  be  accurate,  intimate,  and  respectful 
i  tudy  of  the  whole  thoughts  and  tendencies  of  the  man  and 
his  age.  And  what  is  true  of  Tertullian  is  equally  true  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Paschasius,  Lanfranc,  Luther,  and  Zwingli, 
indeed,  of  every  epochal  man ;  each  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  his  century  and  mental  development.  Of  this  defect 
of  view  this  article  will  be  a  running  illustration.  A  second 
great  defect  is  the  absence  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  opinions 
KO  laboriously  accumulated.  Eeally  it  is  very  naive  of  Dr. 
Ilebert  to  ppeak  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  a  definite 
judgment  l«y  such  a  work  as  this.  The  easy  thing  is  to 
catalogue  opinions,  and  the  difliicult  thing  is  to  classify  tliem 
when  thus  catalogued.  A  valid  judgment  can  scarcely  be 
formed  apart  from  familiarity  with  the  original  sources  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  based  ;  whilst  the  very  man  to  act  as 
o;uide  through  the  entanglements  of  the  original  sources  is 
just  the  one  who  has  been  spending  his  time  in  mapping  out 
their  salient  features.  Besides,  has  not  Dr.  Hebert  set 
liimself  an  impossible  task  ?  Just  as  no  work  of  imagination 
can  be  penned  without  some  moral,  tacit  or  expressed,  so  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  mass  of  data  can  be  compiled  without 
latent  or  explicit  conclusions.  These  conclusions  inevitably 
become  a  bias  ;  they  govern  the  selection  of  instances  or,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  of  context.  At  any  rate.  Dr.  Hebert,  as 
we  shall  show  subsequently,  has  most  assuredly  been  governed 
by  his  bias  in  the  selection  both  of  text  and  context.  He  need 
entertain  no  '  fears  *  such  as  he  confesses  to  '  lest  he  be  judged 
too  free  from  partisan  or  traditionary  views ; '  his  own 
opinions  are  readily  inferrible  from  his  translations,  his 
critical  remarks,  and  his  selected  passages.  We  exceedingly 
regret  that  Dr.  Hebert  has  not  reflected  upon  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  the  plan  be  has  adopted.    Wprks  Uke  the  mechanicaJi 
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thoagh  scholarly, '  Biographia  Literaria '  are  invariably  super- 
Beded  by  those  which  are  -written  with  a  keener  sense  for 
hiBtorical  development,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  book 
before  ns  will  not  exercise  the  infiuence  it  should  from  tho 
absence  of  broad,  if  not  brilliant,  generalizations.  It  is  one 
of  the  limitations  of  existence  that  few  men  can  thrive  on  raw 
products. 

Mr.  Macnanght's  volume  is  of  a  different  character.  Many 
assert,  he  says,  that  the  central  and  highest  act  of  Christian 
life  and  worship  ia  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  To 
the  inqniry  as  to  the  tmtb  of  this  assertion  the  book  is 
devoted,  and,  as  subsidiary  to  that  inquiry,  well-nigh  cotrntlese 
ininor  issaes  come  in  for  notice,  such  as  '  the  true  notion  and 
aim  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  the  mode  and  comeliness  of 
its  celebration,  the  line  of  feeling  and  thought  and  belief  tc 
be  cultivated  therein,  the  results  to  be  expected  therefrom, 
with  what  results  we  ought  to  be  disappointed,  and  with  what 
we  should  be  thankfully  and  humbly  satisfied.'  In  purenance 
of  this  plan,  the  several  narratives  of  tho  institution  of  tho 
great  Christian  feast  are  reviewed  with  much  discrimination 
and  evangelical  loyalty,  and  with  casual  reference  to  sneh 
themes  as  the  withholdang  the  cup  from  the  laity,  participa- 
tion fasting,  the  blood  shed  once  for  all,  and  the  worship  of 
the  consecrated  elements,  although  these  interpolations  at 
times  verge  upon  the  irrelevant,  as  when  Pliny's  mention  of 
alternative  and  antiphonal  chanting  leads  to  an  euloginm 
upon  the  modem  practice  of  responses.  From  the  scriptural 
record  the  inquiry  advances  to  the  ages  which  intervened 
between  the  Apostles  and  the  Reformation,  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  being  emphasized  by  a  translation 
irom  the  Mass-booK  of  Old  Sarum,  which  so  largely  influenced 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  third  section  deals  with  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  critically 
examining  the  Order  for  the  Communion  Service  in  Edward 
VI's  First  Prayer-book  and  in  the  numerous  liturgies  between 
1549  and  1662.  Altogether  the  work  is  bo  able  within  its 
own  lines  that  many  minor  faults,  such  as  the  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament  prototypes,  and  the  weak 
knowledge  of  critical  texts  and  modem  writers,  may  be  very 
readily  condoned.  We  say,  '  within  its  own  lines,'  for  this 
work  also  suffera  from  a  limitation  of  view.  There  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  ^nse  of  the  difference  between  doctrine  and 
practice,  theology  and  religion,   to  which    we  shall   refer 

Ciently ;  all  the  wrestling  of  the  ages  is  so  much  cause  for 
entation  to  Mr.  Macnaught,  and  his  remarks  leave  the 
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impression  that  for  some  ten  centuries  no  poor  soul  had 
partaken  of  the  manifest  spiritual  advantages  of  this  great 
Christian  sacrament.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
naught  as  with  Dr.  Hebert,  the  recent  controversies  of  the 
Establishment  bulk  too  largely.  The  Christian  world  is 
blocked  from  view  by  what  is  immediately  before  his  eyes. 
There  are  far  more  vital  questions  upon  the  Lord*s  Supper 
than  the  somewhat  superficial  one  of  the  subjective  or 
objective  presence  of  Christ,  as  Mr.  Macnaught  interprets 
these  words,  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Luther,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  are  nobodies  to  Mr.  Macnaught.  One  is  often  prompted 
to  wish  that  all  mention  of  Socinus  had  not  been  omitted, 
that  the  similarity  of  our  author's  views  to  his  might  have 
suggested  a  pause. 

What  Mr.  Macnaught's  own  opinion  is  in  this  great  contro- 
versy may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract,  in  which  he 
defines  the  difference  between  what  he  calls  the  objective  and 
subjective  views ;  his  own  being  subjective^  which  denotes  some- 
thing existmg  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  him  who  thinks,  as 
contrasted  with  objective^  denoting  something  which  has  an 
independent  existence. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  (he  writes)  there  is  an  objective  presence 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  certain  other  guests,  quite  irrespective  of  what 
men  think  or  feel  about  that  presence.  At  the  poor  man's  breakfast-table 
there  is  no  objective  presence  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden ;  but  if,  at  any  time, 
the  poor  man  gratefully  remembers  that  it  is  to  Cobden  he  is  indebted  for 
his  cheap  loaf,  then,  and  so  often  as  the  man's  heart  and  mind  thus  recall 
Cobden,  there  is  a  subjective  presence  of  the  great  statesman.  He  is  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  poor  man ;  he  is  subjectively  present 
in  the  man's  memory  and  affection.  The  sign  or  channel  of  association 
by  which  Cobden  is  recalled  to  the  man's  memory  is  the  bread ;  but  yet 
Cobden  is  not  present  in  the  bread,  that  would  be  an  objective  presence  ; 
but  he  is  only  present  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  man — that  is,  he  is 
subjectively  present.  What  is  objectively  present  in  the  bread — ^for  ex- 
ample, the  baked  particles  of  wheat  and  such  like  materials  —  is  received 
and  eaten  by  the  child  at  the  table,  who  knows  nothing  of  Cobden  and  his 
history. 

We  regret  to  spoil  'the  literary  effectiveness  of  this  illustra- 
tion, but  it  was  this  very  illustration  which  led  us  to  compare 
Dr.  Macnaught's  subjective  view  of  the  Supper  with  that  of 
Socinus.  Can  it  possibly  be  thought  that  this  illustration  and 
the  thing  illustrated  are  at  all  parallel  ?  Was  such  a  subjec- 
tive presence,  dependent  upon  the  origination  of  the  person 
thinking,  all  that  was  meant  by,  '  Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
always '  ?  Is  Cobden  onmipresent  ? 
Although  the  two  works  we  have  thus  reviewed  lay  claim  to 
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be  historical,  they  have  both  failed  to  grasp  the  true  nature  of 
historical  study*  Their  deficiency  we  would  supply.  There 
are  two  ways  of  studying  history,  each  of  which  has  been 
strikingly  exemplified  in  investigations  upon  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  may  be  called  the  biassed  and  the  critical  methods,  or 
the  apologetic  and  scientific.  As  instances  of  the  former  we 
may  cite  such  writers  as  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  in  his  *  Doctrine  of 
the  Beal  Presence  as  contained  in  the  Fathers,'  claims  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  as  advocates  of  his  peculiar 
views;  or  Dr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Blunt,  who,  in  their  well-known 
replies  to  Dr.  Pusey,  declare  the  same  Fathers  to  be  witnesses 
for  their  Anglican  views ;  or  yet  again  Dr.  Ebrard,  who,  in 
in  his  work  entitled  'Das  Dogma  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl 
und  seine  Geschichte,'  is  certainly  biassed  by  his  Galvinistic 
doctrine,  and  cites  many  of  the  same  Fathers  for  his  side  of 
the  question ;  or  Dr.  Kahnis,  who,  in  his  *  Lehre  vom  Abend- 
mahle '  finds  the  Lutheran  doctrine  latent  everywhere  in  the 
very  same  writers.  All  such  apologetic  claims  sin  against 
historical  proportion.  They  look  for  the  sharp  definitions  of 
the  philosopher  in  the  vague  and  tentative  formulas  of  the 
tyro,  and  when  really  contradictory  opinions  are  held  side  by 
side,  they  quote  those  only  which  are  on  their  part.  The 
critical  study  of  history  is  more  objective.  It  avows  the 
necessity  for  the  historical  inquirer  to  study  mankind  with  a 
more  powerful  instrument  than  one  limited  self-consciousness. 
The  facts  from  which  to  generalize  are,  as  before,  men  and 
books  and  epochs,  bitter  controversies  and  gigantic  popular 
movements ;  but  they  are  approached  ^Yithout  foregone  con- 
clusions: rising  above  the  fleeting  and  often  transient 
struggles  of  the  hour,  the  critical  and  scientific  inquirer  re- 
gards the  general  march  of  the  race  in  its  conquest  over  the 
untamed  and  rebellious  problems  of  matter  and  mind.  And 
the  earnest  and  single-minded  seeker  after  truth,  who  ap- 
proaches the  past  to  read  it  and  not  read  into  it,  has  a  rich 
reward.  A  more  enlarging  and  steadying  influence,  for  ex- 
ample, than  may  be  exerted  by  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  it  is  difi&cult  to  conceive.  Removed  from  the  agita- 
tions and  bent  of  the  moment,  questions  intertwined  with  all 
the  misleading  and  limiting  prepossessions  of  birth  and  culture 
are  viewed  in  the  cold  light  of  an  indifferent  past.  Thus  the 
e^e  is  actually  quickened  and  quieted  by  distance.  All  those 
Bide-lights  which  the  retina  is  too  rigid  to  convey  in  its  intense 
and  concentrated,  possibly  passionate,  gaze  within  the  near 
limit  of  vision,  exercise  their  adjusting  effects,  and  an  accurate 
image  is  formed,  neither  inclined  nor  inverted,  not  too  bright 
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nor  too  dart,  and  free  at  any  rate  from  the  mmcce  volitantes 
of  a  disordered  spleen.  Or  we  may  say  that  the  critical  study 
of  history  enlarges  like  foreign  travel :  it  augments  the  narrow, 
though  invaluable,  experiences  of  a  single  observer  by  the 
superadded  experiences,  so  far  as  they  are  assimilable,  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  thinkers  and  workers.  That  the  critical 
and  scientific  study  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory is  not  wholly  unable  to  impart  some  wisdom  and  stability, 
it  is  our  hope  to  show  in  what  follows. 

What  we  propose  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  some  general 
principles  which  have  been  derived  from  historical  research, 
showing  their  application  to  the  great  eucharistic  contro- 
versies ;  and,  secondly,  to  delineate  and  discuss  the  principal 
phases  of  the  long  struggle  to  give  intellectual  expression  to 
the  main  problems  attaching  to  this  eminently  Christian 
ordinance. 

The  schoolmen  warmly  debated  whether  theology  was  a 
progressive  science.  The  one  side  strenuously  maintained  the 
negative,  appealing  triumphantly  to  the  finality  of  Scripture, 
the  unanimity  of  experience,  and  the  closed  canon.  By  the 
other  side  the  victory  was  claimed  on  the  score  of  the  steady 
improvement  in  Biblical  interpretation,  the  gradual  apprehen- 
sion of  doctrine,  and  the  prevalent  uncertainty  upon  many 
features  of  revealed  truth.  Before  the  discussion  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  it  became  evident  that  this  was  but  another  in- 
stance of  the  old  story  of  the  knight  and  the  shield.  Inquiry 
necessitated  investigation,  accurate  investigations  resulted  in 
more  minute  distinctions,  more  refined  distinctions  disclosed 
shades  of  truth  previously  unsuspected,  and  the  controversy 
solved  itself.  If  there  was  a  catholic  experience,  that  experi- 
ence, it  was  perceived,  when  crystallized  into  doctrine,  dis- 
played endless  variations  in  colour,  form,  sharpness,  and 
transparency.  If  the  Bible  was  one  and  changeless,  human 
views  of  the  Bible  presented  all  possible  grades  of  approxima- 
tion to  that  unity  infinitely  varied  and  ever  changing ;  for  the 
subtle  essence  of  Divine  truth  could  only  pass  into  commerce 
after  distillation  in  human  alembics,  inevitably  acquiring 
some  intermixture  of  impurity  in  the  process.  In  short,  it 
was  perceived  that  theology  was  one  thing,  and  revelation 
another. 

The  same  truth  has  again  been  forcing  itself  of  late  into 
notice,  largely  by  reason  of  the  prosecution  of  historical  re- 
search, kn.  immense  interest  has  been  aroused  and  a  fervid 
industry  expended  in  the  study  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
rites  and  doctrines,  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
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and  in  the  newly  and  more  vividly  acquired  apprehension  of 
the  diversities  of  times  and  Churches,  for  very  mental  rest, 
some  such  conception  as  that  of  the  difference  between  revela- 
tion and  theology  has  had  to  be  framed.  The  fluctuating 
nature  of  theology  has  again  become  manifest.  Church  has 
been  seen  to  differ  from  Church,  creed  from  creed,  confession 
from  confession,  age  from  age,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  like 
profane,  to  be  little  else  than  a  narrative  of  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  coronations  and  depositions,  rebellions,  revolutions,  re- 
formations, and  intrigues.  But  the  progressive  nature  of 
theology  has  also  become  evident.  Battles  over  rival  theories, 
the  accession  of  one  leader  of  thought  or  the  fall  of  another, 
heresies  and  defences,  assaults  and  apologies,  have  all  con- 
tributed in  the  long  run  to  the  general  advance.  And  progress 
has  taken  place,  it  has  come  to  be  acknowledged,  in  a  two- 
fold direction — in  the  grasp  of  single  doctrines  and  in  those  re- 
adjustments of  the  ensemble  of  doctrines  which,  so  intimately 
is  truth  interwoven  with  truth,  every  smallest  acquisition  has 
almost  invariably  necessitated.  Thus  opposition  and  inquiry 
have  transformed  vague  feelings  and  hesitant  expressions 
into  consistent  intellectual  statements,  whilst  these,  receiving 
more  and  more  precise  limitations,  have  in  their  turn  reacted 
upon  the  whole  of  doctrine  and  imparted  stricter  cohesion, 
more  rigid  inference,  more  subtle  analysis.  Thus  epoch  by 
epoch  the  Divine  arrangement  of  mundane  affairs  has  been  so 
ordered,  many  have  come  to  believe  that,  revelation  remain- 
ing the  same,  human  grasp  of  that  revelation  as  displayed  in 
theology  has  been  increasingly  firmer,  fuller,  and  more  judi- 
cious. Let  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  appears  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed  be  compared  with  that  which  is  formulated 
in  the  Athanasian,  or,  better  still,  let  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  of  the  apostolic  formula  be  compared  with  that 
of  Melancthon's  '  Confessio  Augustana,'  and  the  progress 
furthered  by  the  wrestling  of  ages  will  be  appreciated.  What 
earlier  teachers  have  felt  as  matter  of  sentiment  and  personal 
experience  later  expositors  have  known  as  the  invaluable  pos- 
session of  the  reason  ;  and  how  priceless  an  inheritance  that 
man  leaves  to  his  kind  who  gives  adequate  expression  to  the 
unexpressed,  whether  poet,  painter,  architect,  statesman, 
lawyer,  or  theologian,  who  shall  measure  ?  In  fact,  history 
teaches  that  it  is  with  the  Divine  revelation  in  the  Scriptures 
as  with  the  Divine  revelation  in  nature  :  the  Scriptures  are  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  precious  ore,  with  tiny  nuggets  for  ever^ 
one,  but  with  large  veins  of  wealth,  ever  more  nch  and  rami- 
fying, for  him  who  delves  the  deepest  and  the  most  pends- 
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tently  with  the  best  instruments.  Theology  is  to  Scripture 
what  science  is  to  nature. 

The  study  of  history  has  also  shown  that  a  belief  in  the 
practical  unanimity  of  Christian  conviction  may  co-exist  with 
a  belief  in  the  progressive  nature  of  theology.  Varying 
doctrinal  opinions,  within  certain  limits,  are  not  necessarily 
followed  by  diverse  practical  effects.  Theology  is  a  different 
thing  from  religion,  as  well  as  from  revelation.  Theologies  may 
vary  and  common  Christian  experience  be  largely  identical. 
There  is  a  catholic  faith,  there  is  a  grand  and  palpable  agree- 
ment amongst  Christian  disciples  of  every  time  and  every 
communion.  The  farther  the  removal  from  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  inelastic  systems  and  sectarian  catechisms  the 
more  visible  is  this  harmony  of  conviction.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  wonderful  likeness  amongst  the  Pietists  of  all 
Churches.  Tauler  reads  and  reproduces  St.  Bernard ;  Zin- 
zendorf  admires  and  imitates  Spener ;  Thomas  a  Eempis  writes 
a  devotional  manual  as  familiar  in  Nonconformist  homes  as 
in  Augustinian  monasteries ;  all  Christendom  finds  suitable 
expression  for  its  sentiments  concerning  St.  Theresa  when  it 
reads  even  in  a  papal  bull  of  *  her  watering  the  Church  with 
heavenly  wisdom  and  arousing  in  multitudes  a  desire  for  a 
better  country.*  Every  pastor  is  struck  with  the  community  of 
belief,  quite  irrespective  of  religious  denominations,  prevalent 
amongst  the  pious  poor.  Nay,  is  it  not  proverbial  how  all 
grades  of  Christians,  whose  doctrinal  susceptibilities  are  so 
readily  ruffled  by  sermons,  can  unite  fraternally  enough  in 
hymnody  and  prayer?  Thus  a  second  truth  has  emerged, 
that,  just  as  revelation  is  one  and  stationary,  and  theology  is 
manifold  and  progressive,  so  religion — or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  Christian  experience  in  its  rudimentary  forms — 
is  one  thing  and  largely  identical,  whilst  theology  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  different  thing  and  variable. 

Yet  a  third  result  of  historical  study  must  be  stated.  A 
clearer  intellectual  apprehension  has  always  produced  a  more 
blessed  experience  and  a  more  consistent  and  enriched  prac- 
tice ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  a  more  vital 
realization  of  truth  has  always  been  preceded  by  its  more  ac- 
curate intellectual  apprehension.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Church  is  a  comment  upon  this  statement.  The  common 
unanimity  of  faith  and  practice  does  not  and  cannot  preclude 
the  necessity  for  theological  inquiry,  however  paradoxical  the 
assertion  may  sound.  Indeed,  the  great  desideratum  for  robust 
faith  is  just  that  formulated  doctrine  which  results  from 
inquiry.    Concatenated  knowledge  has  its  part  to  play  in  the 
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life  of  the  believer  as  well  as  individual  experience,  however 
delightsome  and  invigorating  the  latter  may  be.  For  as  a  savage 
may  grow  ecstatic  over  a  scientific  experiment  he  cannot  repeat, 
or  a  man  may  have  a  keen  emotional  pleasure  in  music  with- 
out knowing  his  notes,  but  is  totally  unable  to  impart  that 
pleasure  to  others,  so  the  religion  of  the  invertebrate  Christian 
largely  consists  in  a  personal  delight  which  is  incommuni- 
cable. The  Church  which  mistakes  indefiniteness  for  breadth 
is  not  apt  at  evangelizing.  Moreover,  when  the  Apostle  Peter 
bids  us  *  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,'  let  it  be  remembered 
that  such  readiness  is  born  of  intellectual  rather  than  of  in- 
tuitive apprehension.  Theology  occupies  the  place  in  spiritual 
things  which  science  does  in  natural :  it  educates,  it  matures, 
it  is  the  discipline  of  the  teacher,  it  is  the  indispensable  mental 
furniture  of  the  leader  and  the  originator  of  thought;  it 
summarizes  the  past  and  suggests  the  future.  To  disregard 
doctrine  is  either  the  mark  of  childishness  or  senility — of 
faculties  too  immature  or  too  decaying  to  think.  Any  man, 
woman,  or  child  can  see  the  sun  and  feel  its  warmth ;  each 
receives  from  the  sun  much  the  same  impression;  but  the 
delineation  of  the  physical  features  of  the  monarch  of  the 
ether,  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  its  heat  and  light, 
matters  both  of  practical  and  scientific  import,  are  the  slow 
acquisition  of  the  labour  of  centuries,  always  leaving  room  for 
earnest  and  continued  investigations.  It  is  the  same  with 
theology.  Some  fruits  of  the  merciful  revelations  of  God 
to  man  all  may  share  ;  there  is  a  certain  family  likeness 
amongst  all  the  sons  of  God ;  but  neither  the  finality  of 
Scripture  nor  the  catholicity  of  Christian  experience  precludes 
further  inquiry, ;  the  precise,  orderly,  aflfiliated  expression  and 
explanation  of  the  facts  presented  by  Scripture  and  experience, 
a  matter  of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  mind,  demands  and  repays  ceaseless  thought  and 
unwearying  labour. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  bear  these  several  points  in  mind 
when  we  regard  the  seemingly  erratic  course  of  opinion  and 
practice  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  Too  often  that  which  should 
have  been  the  symbol  of  friendly  communion  has  proved  itself 
the  discomposing  shibboleth  of  party,  and  no  questions  have 
been  more  passionately  debated  than  those  which  have  arisen 
around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  odium  theologicum  has 
muttered  and  murmured  and  ranted  and  roared  in  the  bo- 
called  sacramentarian  controversies  more  than  in  any  other. 
Nevertheless;  even  as  regards  so  embittered  a  conflicii  a  quiet 
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iBind  is  not  impossible.     Did  not  the  judicious  Hooker  write 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago — 

The  Churclies  are  grown  at  length  to  a  general  agreement  concerning 
that  which  alone  is  material,  namely,  the  real  participation  of  Christ 
and  of  life  in  His  body  and  blood  by  means  of  this  sacrament ;  where- 
fore should  the  world  continue  so  distracted  and  rent  with  so  manifold 
contentions  when  there  remaineth  now  no  controversy  saving  only  about 
the  subject  where  Christ  is  ?  Yea,  even  on  this  point,  no  side  denieth  but 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ's  presence. 

Undoubtedly  Hooker  overrated  the  agreement  amongst  the 
contending  parties,  and  he  possibly  underrated  the  value  of 
theological  conflict,  which  is  but  the  birth-throe  of  doctrinal 
cognition ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  truth  and  content  in 
what  he   says.      Amidst  intellectual   diversity  there   is,   as 
Hooker   says,   a  practical   unanimity,  and  many   a   simple 
Christian  who,  from  inclination  or  inability,  is  unlearned  in 
the  disturbing  contrariety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  Supper, 
may,  nevertheless,  have  a  very  real  enjoyment  in  the  Divine 
ordinance;  nay,  a  false  rnd  yet  honest  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  does  not  necessarily  exclude  from  some  participation 
in  its  benefits.    A  further  sense  of  repose  will  follow  the  as- 
similation of  the  other  two  truths  we  have  affirmed  to  be 
taught  by  history.     Though  interpretations  of  the  scriptural 
narratives  vary,  those  narratives  themselves  are  compatible 
and  final,  and  ever  afford  an  infallible  touchstone  for  all  the 
surmises  and  hypotheses  of  men.     Further,  although  Scrip- 
ture is  final,  human  views  of  that  revelation  may  have  pro- 
gressed.    The  fact  is  that,  in  spite*of  all  the  horrible  animus 
with  which  the  relative  questions  have  been  treated  through- 
out the  ages,  it  is  very  possible  to  demonstrate  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  progress  in  the  intellectual  apprehonsion'^of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  progress,  indeed,  which  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  very  heat  of  the  animosities  engendered. 
As  every  chemist  knows,  a  brisk  stir  facilitates  precipitation. 
These,  then,  are  the  prominent  [features  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  great  sacramentarian  controversy  should  be  ap- 
proached.    First,  it  should  be  at  all  times  borne  in  mind 
that  the  scriptural  injunctions  and  their  interpretation  are 
not  necessarily  identical.      Secondly,  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving considerable  spiritual  good  from  an  ordinance  which 
is  not  yet  intellectually  apprehended,  or  which  is  inadequately 
apprehended  by  the  intellect,  should  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
And,  thirdly,  the  intellectual  and  practical  advantage  of  accu- 
rate doctrinal  apprehension  and  statement  should  be  remem- 
bered.   These  several  points  having  been  premised  and  illus- 
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trated,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  faBcinating  and  mstnictiTe 
phases  of  the  long-continued  and  vehement  stn^gle  to  find 
intellectual  expression  for  the  purport  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

It  ivill  simplify  our  task  if  we  briefly  state  that  there  are 
four  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv. 
22-25,  Luke  xxii.  14-20,  and  1  .Cor.  xi.  23-29.  These  pas- 
sages, as  all  agree,  speak  of  a  rite  to  be  performed,  and  a 
benefit  to  be  received.  The  task  for  Theology  is  to  define  and 
co-ordinate  these  two  elements  in  the  institution.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  is  to  answer  three  questions : — firstly, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  rite  ? — secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of 
Oie  benefit  received  f — thirdly,  how  does  the  rite  produce  the 
benefit  ?  The  problem  is  h;  no  means  so  easy  as  at  first 
sight  appears.  Erroneous  replies  are  the  inevitable  seoael  of 
onesidedness  or  earthly  temper.  Indeed,  how  difficult  the 
problem  is,  let  the  history  of  its  solution  relate. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  brief  extant  writings  of  the  BO-caUed 
Apostolic  Fathers,  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
that  they  did  not  frame  any  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper.. 
They  attempted  no  consistent  reply  to  either  of  the  three 
questions  to  be  answered.  The  Biblical  statements  expressed 
with  sufficient  precision  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  their  faith, 
and  in  their  intense  realization  of  the  salvation  that  was 
in  Christ,  deep  emotion  precluding  and  superseding  exact 
science,  they  had  no  desire  to  express  in  logical  form,  and 
with  suitable  limitation,  that  which  stuTed  them  so  pro- 
foundly. And  this  fact  should  again  remind  us  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  by  the  language  of  Bcriptore  is 
not  indispensable  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  therein 
spoken  of,  although  it  is  indispensable  to  a  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. No  one  who  has  any  share  of  Christian  faith  can 
obey  the  scriptural  injunctions — it  might  even  be  said,  no 
one  can  honestly  obey  the  scriptural  commands  as  they  have 
been  interpreted  even  by  the  most  unscriptural  Churches — 
without  receiving  some  spiritual  advantage.  He  who  runs 
may  read  that  there  is  somehow  a  presence  of  the  Lord  at 
His  own  great  feast  to  be  realized  by  the  hnmble  and  be- 
lieving spirit ;  and  this  rudimentary,  this  non-theologioal, 
knowledge  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  some  enjoyment  of  the 
rite.  This  fact  considerably  simplifies  the  historical  study  of 
the  doctrine  upon  the  Supper.  With  all  the  gross  abemtime, 
painful  and  dispiriting,  in  the  attempts  to  give  intellectoal 
expression  to  the  doctrine,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  original  words  of  Scripture  have  not  exexoised  an  effect. 
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Quotations  might  be  made  from  the  whole  series  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  Church,  testifying  that  this  rudimentary  appre- 
hension has  been  both  sensible  and  operative.  Far  more 
than  half  of  Dr.  Hebert's  book,  for  example,  is  occupied  with 
testimonies  of  no  doctrinal  importance  which  simply  aver 
this  rudimentary  apprehension.  Still,  such  belief,  practice, 
or  experience,  is  that  of  the  immature,  as  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  the  consciousness  of  the  Early  Church ;  it  could 
neither  defend  nor  propagate  itself  adequately.  And  if  the 
theologian  is  liable  to  lose  his  initial  enjoyment  in  the  intense 
and  distracting  wrestlings  of  thought,  he  is  at  least  on  the 
road,  it  was  seen,  to  higher  things,  and  dare  not  surrender,  if 
he  would,  the  anxieties  of  the  thoughtful  for  the  sentiments 
of  the  unintelligent.  The  theologian  but  pays  the  penalty  of 
all  thought.  He  journeys  forth  with  mingled  tears  and 
joy  from  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  where  he  has  passed  his 
childhood  and  nonage,  that  he  may  journey  to  the  Canaan 
of  conscious  appreciation  and  firm  assurance,  and,  the  long 
course  once  entered  upon,  he.  must  steadily  pursue  his  jour- 
ney in  spite  of  occasional  repinings  for  the  unconscious  days 
that  are  past  for  ever,  although  his  path  may  lie  through  a 
wilderness  of  interminable  crossings  and  counter-crossings, 
or  through  a  Bed  Sea  which  for  ever  shuts  away  '  the  heaven 
that  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ' — 

Those  first  affections,  - 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which  be  they  what  they  may 
Are  yet  the  fountson  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  onr  seeing. 

For  very  mental  rest  we  cannot  remain  for  ever  in  a  half- 
intuitive  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  By  the  united  force  of 
inner  impulse  and  outer  circumstance  thought  must  on  for 
weal  or  woe.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  high  destiny  of 
man.  Eden  is  cold  and  shadowy  in  comparison  with  the 
glow  and  consciousness  of  the  Paradise  Begained. 

The  necessity  for  accurate  doctrinal  expression  first  arose 
in  those  gigantic  combats  of  the  Early  Church  with  heathen- 
ism and  Judaism ;  the  first  phase  in  the  formulation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Supper  being  associated  with  the  revered 
names  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  TertuUian,  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  second  century.  There  was  little  agreement 
amongst  them  either  as  to  the  nature  or  the  manner  of  the 
effect  wrought  upon  the  participant.  They  all  employ  scrip- 
tural language,  and  speak  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  body 
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and  blood  of  Christ,  but  in  what  sense  and  in  what  manner 
they  certainly  do  not  give  a  common  testimony.  There  are 
signs  of  a  threefold  explanation.  Sometimes  they  speak  of 
the  bread  and  wine  as  if  they  symbolized  the  body  and  blood, 
sometimes  as  if  an  actual  metamorphosis  took  place,  and 
sometimes  as  if  they  believed  in  a  spiritual  presence  of  the 
redeeming  Saviour.  The  fact  is  their  statements  are  con- 
tradictory because  they  have  not  as  yet  bestowed  critical 
attention  upon  the  matter.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  very 
clear  recognition  that  the  benefit  wrought  is,  like  the  benefits 
of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  wrought  in  a  sacramental 
manner ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  blessing  is  made  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  accompany  the  material  presentation,  and  this  view 
very  beautifully  harmonizes  with  their  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  rite.  The  great  contribution  of  these  early  Fathers 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  their  reply  to 
our  first  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rite.  They  regarded 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  llijht  of  a  sacrifice.  Justin  Martyr 
frequently  uses  the  name  Ovaia  (sacrifice)  in  relation  to  the 
Supper ;  Irenseus  speaks  of  ^  wpoa^oph  t^  iv)(apicrTla<; 
(eucharistic  otfering),  and  TertuUian  commonly  speaks  of 
sacrijicium.  But  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  seize  the 
exact  significance  of  this  ancient  designation.  Even  Dr. 
Hebert  has  gone  wrong  here  by  assuming,  in  accordance  with 
classical  usage,  that  dvaCa  must  mean  a  slain  sacrifice, 
whereas  the  Hellenistic  usage  is  much  more  general,  and 
Ovata  often  signifies  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 
any  offering  or  presentation.  Certainly,  neither  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  nor  TertuUian,  makes  any  reference  whatever  to  a 
sin-oflfering  or  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  Lord's  Supper — 
or  the  Eucharist  as  it  began  to  be  called,  from  the  blessing  of 
the  elements — was  called  a  sacrifice  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  as  an  offering  to  God.  The  word  transports  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
usual  celebration  of  Divine  service  rises  before  us.  We 
see  the  congregation  gathering,  each  with  his  gifts  of  bread 
and  wine,  the  staple  food,  proportionately  to  his  income,  not 
merely  as  a  provision  for  the  sacred,  or  even  for  the  common 
feast,  but  also  for  the  poor,  whom  the  Church  has  ever  had 
with  her.  After  singing  and  prayer,  reading  and  exhorta- 
tion, selections  are  made  for  the  Supper  by  the  president 
from  these  common  gifts,  these  offerings  of  love,  and  a  X6709 
€vxfl^,  a  word  of  prayer,  having  been  pronounced,  they  are  set 
apart  for  their  sacred  use.  This  prayer  was,  first,  a  giving  of 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  creation,  preservation,  and  re- 
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demption,  and  especially  for  that  highest  of  blessings,  a 
suffering  Redeemer;  next,  an  intercession  for  the  oflFerers  of 
the  gifts  and  the  whole  congregation;  and,  jBnally,  a  beseech- 
ing of  the  Divine  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine  and  the  sanctification  of  the  recipients. 
Both  the  prayers  and  the  gifts  were  called  sacrifices,  strictly 
in  harmony  with  scriptural  usage,  these  sacrifices  being 
symbolic  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  participants.  So  to- 
day, however  unadvisable  after  the  aberrations  of  Borne 
it  may  be  to  use  the  word  sacrifice  in  a  similar  reference, 
the  word  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  scriptural  so  long  as 
we  imply  thereby  either  the  spiritual  offerings  of  prayer 
and  praise  which  always  attend  this  Christian  feast,  or  the 
material  offerings  of  our  substance,  all  or  any  of  which 
may  symbolize  the  self- surrender  of  him  who  partakes  be- 
lieving. Many  passages  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of 
this  point  of  view ;  they  are  given  at  length  in  Hofling's  *  Die 
Lehre  der  iiltesten  Kirchen  vom  Opfer,'  published  in  1851. 
We  select,  however,  one  somewhat  lengthy  passage  from  Justin 
Martyr,  of  much  collateral  interest  from  its  portraiture  of 
early  Christian  life,  availing  ourselves  of  Dr.  Hebert's  transla- 
tion, with  some  minor  emendations — 

When  we  have  done  praying  (writes  Justin  in  his  *Airo\oyia)  we  salute- 
each  other  with  a  kiss.  There  is  afterwards  brought  to  the  president  of 
the  brethren  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  and  mixed  (wine),  and  he  takes  it 
and  sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  through  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  thanksgiving  for  them  at  some- 
length  for  their  having  been  thought  worthy  of  these  things  from  Him.. 
When  he  has  finished  the  prayers  and  the  thanksgiving,  all  the  people 
that  is  present  cries  in  assent,  Amen,  which  in  tiie  Hebrew  language 
signifies,  *  May  it  come  to  pass.' 

And  when  the  president  has  given  thanks  and  all  the  people  have  cried 
in  assent,  those  that  with  us  are  called  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  that 
are  present  to  partake  of  some  of  the  bread  that  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  thanksgiving  and  of  the  wine  and  water,  and  they  cany  away  (some) 
to  those  that  are  not  present.  And  this  food  is  called  with  us  the  Eucharist ; 
of  which  no  other  is  allowed  to  partake  but  he  that  beheves  that  tiie 
things  that  have  been  taught  by  us  are  true,  and  has  baptized  himself  in 
the  bath  for  remission  of  sins,  and  for  regeneration  (see  Dr.  Lightfoot)  and 
Hves  as  Christ  deHvered  to  us. 

For  we  do  not  receive  these  things  as  common  bread  or  common  drink, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  was  made  flesh  by 
the  word  of  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  we  were 
taught  that  the  food  given  thanks  for  by  Him  in  the  word  of  prayer,  the 
food  from  which  by  a  bodily  change  our  blood  and  our  flesh  are  nourished, 
are  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh.  For  iJie 
Apostles  in  the  records  made  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels,  so  handed 
down  to  us  that  it  was  committed  to  them,  that  Jesus  took  bread,  gave 
thanks,  and  said,  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me,  that  is,  My  body  ;  and 
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in  like  manner  took  the  cnp  and  gave  thanks,  and  said,  This  is  My  blood ; 
and  gave  it  amongst  them  only.  But  we,  after  these  (words)  have  been 
said,  in  the  rest  of  the  time  always  commemorate  *  these  things,  and  the 
rich  always  assist  all  that  are  in  need,  and  are  always  with  them. 

And  in  aU  offerings  which  we  make  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  things 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the 
day  called  the  Day  of  the  Son,  there  is  an  assembling  together  of  sdl  that 
abide  in  the  cities  or  the  fields,  and  the  records  of  the  Apostles,  or  the 
compositions  of  the  Prophets  are  read,  imtil  there  has  been  enough.  Then, 
when  the  reader  has  done,  the  president  in  an  address  gives  them  an 
exposition  and  exhorts  to  the  imitation  of  those  good  tilings.  Afterwards 
we  all  arise  together  and  send  np  prayers,  and,  as  we  said  before,  when  we 
have  done  praying,  bread  is  brought  in  and  wine  and  water ;  and  the 
president,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  offers  prayer  as  well  as  thanksgiving, 
and  the  people  cries  in  assent,  saving  the  Amen ;  and  the  distribution  and 
participation  from  the  things,  tor  which  thanks  have  been  given,  are 
made  to  each,  and  to  those  that  are  not  present  it  is  sent  by  the  deacons. 
But  those  that  are  wealthy,  and  so  wish,  each  voluntarily  gives  what  he 
likes,  and  what  is  collected  is  put  away  in  charge  of  the  president,  and  he 
assists  both  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  through  disease  or  any 
other  cause  are  in  want,  and  them  that  are  in  bonds,  and  sojourners  who 
are  foreigners,  and,  in  a  word,  he  becomes  a  guardian  to  aXL  that  are  in 
need. 

A  picture  surely  at  once  simple,  graphic,  and  sublime ! 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  these  very  sacrificial  desig- 
nations led  astray.  So  long  as  the  Jewish  element  was  of 
some  power  in  the  Christian  Church — and  very  many  of  its 
most  prominent  leaders  had  been  trained  in  Judaism — sacri- 
ficial terms  were  scarcely  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
possessed  a  considerable  illustrative  ability.  Although  the  table 
came  to  be  commonly  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  and  the  officiator 
at  the  Supper  as  a  priest,  priest  and  altar  were  used  in  their 
Old  Testament  sense  of  the  person  who  received  gifts  made  to 
God  and  the  place  where  gifts  were  laid  ;  thus  both  the  simple 
apostolic  usage  and  the  spiritually  framed  law  of  Moses  corrected 
any  misleading  connotation  of  the  terms.  It  was  otherwise 
when  converts  were  almost  wholly  found  in  heathenism,  with 
all  its  revolting  sacrificial  rites,  and  when,  to  aid  the  change  of 
view,  the  earlier  and  simpler  conception  of  the  pastorate  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  rise  of  a  priestly  class,  in  their  own 
esteem  the  exclusive  channels  of  Divine  grace.  Then  the  Old 
Testament  ideas  of  sacrifice  gave  place  to  ideas  with  very  dif- 
ferent associations.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  difficulty  of 
harmonizing  the  two  opposite  factors  of  the  Eucharistic 
problem  contributed  to  the  substitution  of  ideas  which  sabse- 

*  Otto's  .critical  edition  of  *  Justin  Martyr  *  gires  the  text  here  as  nOrtw  oXX^- 
Xovc  avafuuvfiaieofievt  and  this  gives  a  better  meaning  than  Dr.  Hebert*8  text 
(Cologne,  1C8B).  The  translation  would  then  read,  <  put  one  another  in  mind  of 
these  things.' 
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quently  had  so  disastrous  an  influence.  If  the  bread  and  wine 
were  merely  free-will  offerings,  it  might  have  been  asked  how 
could  they  at  the  same  time  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 
Would  it  not  be  simpler,  the  superstitious  and  shallow  might 
say,  to  aver  that  the  sacriiice  was  a  sacriflc«,  not  in  the  sense 
ot  presentation  but  in  the  equally  scriptural  sense  of  a  propitia- 
tion— to  aver  in  fact  that  the  bread  was  the  body  of  Christ  and 
the  wine  His  blood  !  At  any  rate,  history  testifies  that  it  soon 
became  very  general  to  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  sense  of  a  sin-offenng,  and  as  a  repetition  of  the 
death  on  Calvary,  There  was  still,  it  is  true,  a  very  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  bread  and  wine  became 
a  sin-offering.  Whilst  some  confined  themselves  to  the  scrip 
tural  phraseology  and  adopted  the  two  factors  without  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  them,  many  contended  for  some  change  in  the 
elements,  or  at  least  for  some  peculiar  advantage  produced  by 
consecration,  quoting  the  rhetorical  rather  than  the  scientific 
statements  of  the  earlier  Fathers  as  to  a  /jL€Ta/3o\i].  Cyprian, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  for  in  a  passage  in  his  Sixty-third  Letter  (with  all  its 
importance,  omitted  by  Dr.  Hebert),  he  speaks  of  '  the  priest 
who  imitates  the  act  Christ  performed,  and  who  offers  both  a 
true  and  a  plenary  sacrifice  in  the  church  to  God  the  Father 
(et  sacrificium  verum  et  plenum  offer t  in  ecclesia  Deo  patri.') 
In  the  fourth  century  the  altered  significance  is  frequently 
attested.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  *  that  propitiatory 
sacrifice '  (t^<?  ^i/Tta?  etcelvrj^  Tdvl\aa/jLOv),  whilst  Chrysostom, 
who  often  alludes  to  the  Supper  as  that  '  awful  sacrifice ' 
(<f>pucTrf  Ovcrla),  adopts  a  most  unseemly  pulpit  rhetoric  to 
enforce  this  atoning  aspect.  We  give  Wo  instances,  the  former 
of  which  only  Dr.  Hebert  quotes — 

For  whenever  (says  he  of  the  golden  mouth)  you  see  the  Lord  sacrificed 
and  lying  on  the  altar,  and  the  priest  standing  over  the  sacrifice  and  pray- 
ing over  it,  and  all  the  Christians  round  reddened  with  that  precious 
blood,  do  you  really  think  you  are  standing  with  men  upon  the  earth  ? 
.  .  .  O  the  wonder !  Oh  the  love  of  God  to  man  I  He  that  is  sitting 
above  with  tlie  Father  is  at  that  season  held  by  the  hands  of  them  all,  and 
gives  Himself  to  those  who  wish  to  fold  Him  in  their  arms  and  hold  Him 
rast. 

And  yet  again  he  spreads  the  wings  of  the  orator,  saying, 
*  Christ  lies  before  you  slaughtered  ;  and  why  was  He  slain  ? 
To  make  peace  between  heaven  and  earth,  to  make  you  friends 
of  the  angels  and  reconcile  you  to  God.'  He  bids  the  heavens 
open  and  angels  descend  to  be  invisible  spectators  of  this 
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marvellous  sight.  From  the  days  of  Chrysostom  onwards  such 
references  to  the  atoning  power  of  the  Eucharist  form  the  staple 
of  sermons,  conversation,  and  letter-writing.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  very  manifest  that  these  expressions  were  employed  in  a 
very  loose  fashion,  and  were  not  pushed  to  their  ultimate 
consequences.  They  rather  reveal  a  tendency  than  a  deliberate 
conviction.  They  testify  to  the  vagueness  of  imperfect  think- 
ing and  the  exaggeration  of  popular  address.  Certainly,  side 
by  side  with  such  sentences  as  those  we  have  quoted,  others 
are  to  be  readily  found  (diminishing  rapidly  in  number,  how- 
ever, as  the  years  advance)  which  insist  upon  the  mental  state 
of  the  recipient  who  is  to  spiritually  perceive  the  Lord's  body. 
Still,  no  dispassionate  inquirer  can  hesitate  to  avow  that 
almost  incalculable  mischief  was  wrought  by  these  sacrificial 
references.  Indeed,  so  overwhelming  was  the  materialistic 
impulse  they  imparted,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Dr. 
Hebert  doubts  *  whether  the  Church  would  not  have  been 
immeasurably  better  ofiF,  if  no  one  had  ever  written  upon  (the 
Supper)  after  Origen,  at  least  until  Erigena  and  Berengar,  and 
after  them  none  until  the  German  and  Swiss  and  English 
Beformations.' 

In  the  sixth  century  the  great  epoch  of  priestcraft  bad  set 
in.  The  dark  ages  had  commenced.  By  virtue  of  its  cohe- 
sion, its  statesmanship,  its  perfect  knowledge  of  its  own  aims, 
the  greatness  of  its  leaders  and  the  blended  self-denial  and 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  the  Church  of  Eome  was  steadily  rising 
to  that  position  of  supremacy  which  endured  till  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  that  ecclesiastical  Boman  Empire,  reconstructed  by 
celibate  prelates  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  political  Boman 
Empire,  aided  by  the  successive  distinctions  which  had  crept 
into  the  primitive  simplicity — Christians  having  become  di- 
yided  into  laity  and  priesthood,  priests  having  split  into 
priests  and  bishops,  bishops  having  merged  into  bishops  and 
patriarchs,  and  patriarchs  having  become  subordinate,  at  least 
in  his  own  esteem,  to  the  Pope  of  Borne— a  close  and  serried 
organization  had  resulted,  and  the  Church  of  the  West  had 
developed  into  a  mighty  kingdom,  with  the  laity  for  subjects, 
the  whole  subservient  tribe  of  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
clerical  functionaries  for  executive,  and  the  Pope  for  monarch. 
Let  it  be  remembered  how  the  pretensions  of  the  Bomish 
Church  have  always  been  synchronous  with  a  narrowing  of 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how,  the  Church  of  Bome  once  in  the 
ascendant,  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine  gradually 
shaped  itself  in  accordance  with  its  first  principle  of  two 
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grades  of  believers,  suppliants  and  intercessors,  mediators 
and  those  mediated  for,  priests  and  laity.  And  it  was  the 
magical  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  best  harmonized 
with  the  plans  of  Hildebrand  and  Gregory.  It  was  not  long 
before  that  harmony  displayed  itself  in  authoritative  acts  and 
statements.  Previously  to  the  ninth  century  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  an  open  question.  Many 
eminent  teachers  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  said,  rested  satis- 
fied with  the  scriptural  statements,  and  expressed  their 
opinions  in  scriptural  phraseology.  Even  when  attempts  were 
made  at  doctrinal  expression,  the  rite  was  to  men  such  as 
Origen,  Basil,  Athanasius,  Nestorius,  and  Augustine  simply  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  benefit  received  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  death  of 
Christ ;  whilst,  when  they  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rite  produced  the  benefit,  they  were  content  to  call  it  mystical, 
to  use  a  word  often  recurring  in  such  writers  as  Cyril,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  John  of  Damascus,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose.  It  is  true 
that  a  tendency  is  sometimes  manifest  to  identify  the  two 
factors ;  nevertheless  no  writer  had  hitherto  dared  to  main- 
tain that  benefits  could  be  wrought  upon  the  immoral  or  the 
unchristian,  grace  being  inseparable  from  the  due  priestly 
administration  of  the  sacrament — the  opus  operatum,  as  it  was 
subsequently  called.  Chrysostom  and  Leo  the  Great  are  as 
clear  as  Augustine  and  Beda  Venerabilis  in  demanding  spiri- 
tual receptivity  in  the  recipient.  The  next  stage,  however,  in 
the  history  of  our  doctrine  was  the  persistent  and  consis- 
tent elaboration  of  the  metabolical  theory.  For  two  centuries 
the  controversy  vehemently  raged,  arraying  in  opposite  ranks 
such  men  as  Batramnus  the  monk  and  his  abbot  Paschasius ; 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  philosophical  college  president,  and 
Walafried  Strabo,  the  theological  Dean  of  St.  Gall;  Babanus 
Maurus,  the  bibliolater,  and  Florus  of  Lyons,  whose  library 
excited  his  envy;  Lanfranc,  the  wary  ecclesiastic  who  pre- 
ferred his  Church  to  truth,  and  Berengar,  the  spiritually- 
minded  pastor  who  preferred  truth  to  his  Church ;  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  had  ever  large  views  for  his  subjects,  and  Hilde- 
brand, who  was  always  cherishing  large  views  for  the  papal 
supremacy.  In  the  final  issue  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  became  the  only  legitimate  belief  in  the  Church  of  Borne. 
This  momentous  controversy  originated  in  a  work  by  one 
Badbert,  who  wrote  in  831  upon  '  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.' 

Dr.  Hebert  has  no  more  done  justice  to  the  fame  than  to 
the  opinions  of  Badbert.    But  the  lamentable  influence  of  the 
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man  Bfaould  not  blind  us  to  his  conspicuous  merits.  Badbert, 
or  Pascbasius,  to  use  his  monkish  name,  or  St.  Paschasius  as 
lie  figures  in  the  Bomish  calendar,  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent writers  of  the  ninth  century.  Just  before  his  death 
he  interdicted  the  monks  of  his  order  from  writing  his  life ;  but 
the  details  to  be  gleaned  from  his  extant  works  and  from  con- 
temporary authors  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  solid  basis 
ad  his  fame.  By  his  devoutness,  by  his  multiplicity  of  labour, 
by  his  sedulous  observance  of  monastic  routine,  and  by  a  rare 
unselfishness,  as  a  monk  he  showed  himself  prompt  to  obey,  and 
as  an  abbot  skilled  to  lead.  His  scholarship  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  deeds.  Indeed,  he  had  no  equal  for  scholarship  in  that 
age.  His  was  not  an  original  mind,  and  yet  he  foresaw  in 
many  things  the  salient  points  of  modem  methods.  By  his 
extant  writings  he  has  left  marks  upon  exegesis,  philosophy, 
and  theology ;  and  if  the  historian  of  doctrine  must  turn  to  his 
'  Liber  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christi,'  the  historian  of  mind 
must  give  a  place  to  his  '  De  Fide,  Spe  et  Charitate,'  and  the 
historian  of  Biblical  interpretation  cannot  ignore  a  commen- 
tator  upon  the  Psalms  and  Matthew,  who  in  those  days  knew 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But  alas  !  scholars  are  not  always 
wise,  and  a  great  warrior  may  lead  a  wrong  cause.  And  the 
tendency  of  Badbert  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  he  was  first  a  monk  and  then  a  man.  He  was 
but  a  child  when  adopted  by  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Soissons, 
he  was  but  a  boy  when  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  if  for  a 
while  his  boisterous  blood  revelled  cum  pueris  et  puellis,  it  was 
in  the  cloister  that  he  found  relief  from  the  unrest  and  vanity 
which  speedily  oppressed  him;  it  was  in  the  cloister  that 
he  thenceforth  lived  and  died.  His  whole  predilections  were 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  Bome,  as  great 
as  that  imparted  by  the  anonymous  forger  of  the  Isidorian 
Decretals.  The  leading  question  as  to  bow  bread  and  wine 
could  produce  the  sense  of  participation  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  Badbert  solved  by  declaring  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  actually  changed  into  the  body  and  blood.  He  advocates 
a  metamorphosis.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  treatise 
which  are  not  given  by  Dr.  Hebert — 

It  is  Christ's  will  (he  says)  that  in  m3rstery  this  bread  and  this  wine 
.  ahonld  be  potentially  created  by  the  consecration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
truly  His  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  by  daily  creation  He  should  be 
sacrmced. 

Aiid  i£  the  miracle  seems  too  stupendous,  he  refers  to  the 
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formation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin.    In  another  place  he  writes—^ 

The  snbstance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  effectively  changed  into  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  in  such  d  manner  that  immediately  after  the  conse- 
cration the  tme  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  may  be  truly  beheved  to  be 
present. 

And  if  the  assertion  seem  too  incredible,  he  appeals  to  certain 
legendary  instances  in  which,  to  remove  doubt  or  reward  faith, 
the  body  and  blood  were  momentarily  seen  instead  of  the 
bread  and  wine. 

Learn,  therefore,  0  man  I  (he  adds)  that  thou  tastest  something  else 
than  what  the  carnal  mouth  feeleth,  and  seest  something  else  than  what 
is  manifest  to  the  carnal  eyes. 

Thus  in  all  forms  of  language  he  maintains  that  '  we  drink  in 
the  chalice  nothing  but  Christ's  blood,  and  eat  in  the  bread 
nothing  but  His  body '  (in  calice  nihil  alivd  bibimus  quant 
Chfisti  eanguinem,  in  pane  vero  nihil  prater  corpus).  If  proof 
is  demanded  of  this  astounding  transmutation,  he  refers  to  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  to  the  instances  just  mentioned  of 
actual  sight  by  credulous  pai*ticipants,  and,  with  wearisome 
iteration,  to  the  words,  *  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood.' 
His  contention  is  deliberate.  Familiar  as  he  certainly  was 
mth  the  principal  patristic  writings,  having  laid  himself  open, 
indeed,  to  an  incontrovertible  charge  of  flagrant  inconsistency 
in  his  endeavours  to  graft  Augustine's  view  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  benefit  received  upon  his  own  grossly  material 
conception,  Badbert  teaches  this  metamorphosis  of  the 
elements  with  open  eye.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  push  this 
view  to  its  ultimate  issue.  If  there  is  a  transmutation  of  the 
elements  by  supernatural  means,  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by 
that  change  must  be  palpable  to  the  unbeliever  as  well  as  to  the 
believer ;  when  water  was  changed  into  wine  at  Gana,  faith 
was  not  demanded  in  the  drinker  who  would  appreciate  the 
change.  But  again  and  again,  fearful  of  putting  himself  in 
such  egregious  conflict  with  so  revered  a  teacher  as  Augustine, 
Badbert  insists  on  spiritual  qualifications  in  the  recipient, 
and  he  speaks  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  predecessors  '  of  a 
food  spiritually  eaten  and  drunk  by  man  *  (qua  spiritu^aliter 
manducat  et  bibit  homo),  and  of  the  faith  and  understanding 
necessary  in  the  recipients  (nisi  per  Jidem  et  intelligentiam  quUt 
prater  panem  et  vinum  in  eis  guatantibus  sapit?)  But  his 
principles,  and  not  his  reservations,  carried  the  day..  It 
was  vain  to  endeavour  to  stem  the  current ;  these  views  fell 
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in  with  thaway  the  tide  was  running,  and  less  careful  thinkers 
stated  categorically  what  Badbert  put  guardedly.  For  a  time 
the  controversy  raged  in  monasteries  and  nunneries,  abbeys 
and  schools  ;  but  the  question  soon  became  a  public  one,  for 
ambassadors  and  legates,  for  courts  and  councils,  for  kings 
and  popes;  soon  the  mob  silenced  speakers  who  had  the 
temerity  to  adduce  the  words  of  Augustine,  bishops  in  con- 
clave decried  with  manifest  impatience  the  advocates  of  a 
more  spiritual  view  interpolating  again  and  again  with  cla- 
morous shouting,  *  Symbols  ever,  when  shall  we  get  to  the 
thing! '  and  coarse  prelates  like  Lanfranc  declared  their 
intention  to  have  done  with  half  measures,  and  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  At  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council, 
held  in  1215,  the  dogma  received  full  ecclesiastical  sanction, 
the  very  technicality  transsuhstantatio  being  used,  and  from 
that  date  the  dogma  has  been  authoritative  in  the  Church  of 
Bome,  to  be  believed  by  all  its  adherents  under  pain  of  eternal 
death.  Thenceforth  gold  and  silver,  candles  and  incense, 
prostrations,  genuflexions,  and  elevations,  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  palace  and  of  the  temple,  were  the  fitting  accom- 
paniments of  the  Bomish  altar  where  the  veritable  body  of 
the  Lord  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined  within  its  jewelled 
tabernacle. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bomish 
theology  necessitated  by  the  Beformation  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  come  in  for  early  consideration.  For, 
as  the  writings  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague  and 
Coverdale,  testify,  any  suspicion  of  the  infallibility  of  Bome 
drew  immediate  attention  to  the  mass ;  whilst  conversely,  the 
one  test  for  heresy  adopted  by  the  sanguinary  zealots  of 
Mother-Church  was  ever  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
receive  the  consecrated  wafer.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
distinct  forms  of  the  doctrine  should  be  attributable  to  the 
three  great  leaders  of  Wittenberg,  Ziirich,  and  Geneva.  From 
the  Eucharistic  controversies,  both  passionate  and  profound, 
associated  with  the  names  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin, 
doctrinal  truth  at  length  emerged. 

Luther's  opinions  were,  of  course,  formed  tentatively. 
Through  deep  and  painful  waters  he  had  waded  to  a  wholly 
new  standpoint,  at  once  sure  and  revolutionary,  starting 
from  which  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  newly  found  faith 
in  Christ,  to  which  intermediary  priests,  sacraments,  and 
services  were  aids,  not  necessities,  could  construct  a  whole  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  practice.  In  fact,  like  the  Early  Chorch, 
Lather  was  largely  led  to  formulate  and  adjust  his  thoughts 
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by  impulse  from  without,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Supper 
we  see  him  led  step  by  step  to  give  lucid  and  consistent 
expression  to  his  inmost  convictions  and  their  necessary  con- 
sequences at  the  instance  of  what  he  considered  the  false 
teachings  of  a  Garlstadt  or  an  CEcolampadius,  a  Bucer  or  a 
Zwingli.  During  those  years  of  extreme  agitation  which  im- 
mediately preceded  and  followed  his  excommunication,  his  senti- 
ments crystallized  into  well-marked  forms,  which  arranged 
themselves  notwithstanding  in  all  sorts  of  shifting  combina- 
tions as  in  a  mental  kaleidoscope.  It  is  possible  to  delineate 
with  some  accuracy  distinct  changes  of  view,  all  of  the  nature 
of  advance  and  development,  from  the  years  1518  to  1521.  In 
1518  he  still  retained  the  notion  of  transubstantiation,  but 
insists  upon  faith  as  a  pre-requisite  for  beneficial  participation. 
In  1519  he  begins  to  view  the  benefit  conferred  in  the  light  of 
a  spiritual  communion  with  the  risen  Christ.  In  1520  his 
startling  and  historical  treatise  upon  '  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity '  shows  that  the  inconsistencies  of  his  previous  con- 
tentions have  at  length  dawned  upon  his  fearless  and  honest 
mind,  and  that  he  has  rejected  transubstantiation  altogether, 
denying  all  atoning  character  to  the  Supper,  the  purpose  of 
which,  he  says,  is  not  to  offer  Christ  again,  or  to  adore  Him 
when  offered,  but  to  personally  participate,  by  faith,  in  the 
blessed  presence  of  the  Saviour  who  was  offered  once  for  alL 
In  1521  he  has  made  a  further  advance ;  the  rite  has  become 
to  him  a  covenant  of  promise,  the  heneficium  is  a  spiritual 
communion  with  Christ,  and  as  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
rite  produces  the  benefit,  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  decide. 
The  subsequent  development  of  his  views  resulted  from  the 
embittered  conflict  with  Zwingli. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  inde- 
pendently thereof,  an  open  antagonism  to  Rome  bad  sprung 
up  and  rapidly  spread  in  Switzerland  under  the  lead  of  the 
cathedral  preacher  of  Ziirich.  Naturally  enough,  Zwingli 
also  passed  through  a  somewhat  lengthy  doctrinal  develop- 
ment. Like  Luther,  he  commenced  with  simple  repugnance 
to  the  mass,  then  displayed  an  evident  onesidedness,  and 
ended  by  formulating  a  partial  doctrine  to  be  thenceforth 
interwoven  with  his  name.  Without  concerning  ourselves 
with  the  preliminary  phases  of  his  belief,  we  give  his  ultimate 
position.  It  was  very  distinct  and  simple.  He  recurred  to 
the  purely  symbolic  view,  and,  contrary  to  the  example  of  the 
Fathers,  ignored  every  other.  His  idea  of  a  sacrament  was 
precise  because  narrow.  A  sacrament  is  not  in  any  sense,  in 
his  esteem,  a  channel  of  grace. 
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I  believe  (he  ^Tites),  indeed  I  know,  that  all  the  sacraments  are  so 
remote  from  conferring  grace  that  they  do  not  even  contain  or  dispense 
it.  A  sacrament  is,  I  opine,  sometliing  pertaining  to  a  sacred  thing,  that 
is  to  say,  is  a  symbol  of  grace  which  has  been  given.  Hence  the  Mass  is 
not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  remembrance  of  a  sacrifice,  and  an  assurance  of  the 
redemption  shown  b^  Christ — *In  Euchari^tia  nihil  idiud  est  quam  com" 
memoratio ' — there  is  nothing  in  the  Eucharist  but  commemoration. 

The  bread  and  wine  are  thus  symbols  merely  of  the  body 
giyen  and  the  blood  shed  for  ns,  and  as  such,  souvenirs  of 
past  benefits.  '  How,*  he  asks  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  does  the 
bread  represent  the  body  ?  Why,  when  the  bread  is  eaten, 
we  are  put  in  mind  that  Christ  has  offered  for  our  sakes  His 
body  to  the  smiters.  ..."  This  cup,"  says  Christ,  "  is  the 
symbol,  or  signifies  to  you,  that  My  blood  has  been  shed  for 
you." '  This  is  the  principle  which,  amidst  all  sorts  of 
variations  and  contradictory  statements  upon  other  points, 
Zwingli  repeats  again  and  again  and  in  all  forms  of  language. 
In  short,  as  Zwingli  replies  to  Carlstadt,  everything  depends 
on  one  little  word,  est — Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Zwingli's 
contention  is  that  est  is  equivalent  to  signijicat.  '  This  is  my 
body '  means,  he  says,  nothing  but  this,  '  This  is  the  symbol  oj 
My  body.' 

Zwingli  had  undoubtedly  laid  firm  hold  upon  a  truth.  He 
had  perceived  the  only  consistent  answer  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  rite — it  was  a  symbolic  representation.  But  Luther  had 
also  grasped  a  truth  equally  important,  to  say  the  least,  and 
for  that  truth  he  did  hot  and  even  angry  battle.  If  Zwingli 
gave  *a  satisfactory  and  scriptural  reply  to  the  query  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  he  fell  as  short  of  the  scriptural  statements 
as  to  the  benefit  received.  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ' 
Zwingli  would  paraphrase  very  inadequately  by  sa3riBg,  *  Take, 
eat,  this  is  the  symbol  of  My  body ; '  nay,  Zwingli  would 
minimize  the  awful  declaration  as  to  being  'guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  '  by  translating  that  declaration 
thus  :  '  guilty  of  representing  to  ourself  by  signs  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.'  In  short,  ZwingU  lost  sight  of  the 
Saviour,  who  is  Himself  present  in  spirit,  in  every  celebration, 
to  a{>ply  to  the  believing  heart  the  merits  of  His  atoning 
death.  To  be  *  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord '  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  slight  to  the  Bedeemer,  who  is 
actually  present.  This  Luther  saw,  and,  with  that  tenacity 
so  characteristic  of  him,  he  repeated  again  and  again,  rele- 
vantly and  irrelevantly,  the  Scripture  testimonies  which  affirm 
a  real  presence  of  Christ.  *  This  is  my  body '  were  the  words 
of  Scripture  by  which  he  felt  himself  bound.     The  words 
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were  too  strong  for  him,  hp  said.  *  I  see  here,*  he  writes  to 
Spalatin,  '  the  bare  and  mighty  words,  which  compel  me  to 
confess  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohiist  are  in  the  sacra- 
ment.' '  I  must  acknowledge/  he  says  elsewhere,  '  that 
Christ  is  there  if  His  body  and  blood  are  there ;  His  words 
do  not  lie  to  me  ;  and  He  is  not  different  from  His  body  and 
blood.'  '  The  words  are  distinct  and  clear/  he  writes ;  *  a 
child  can  understand  them.  Every  one  knows  what  this  means: 
*'  This  is  my  body,"  narticularly  when  He  adds,  "  which 
was  given  for  you."  We  know  what  Christ's  body  is — it  was 
bom  of  Mary,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.'  So  far  Luther 
was  certainly  right ;  but  having  got  thus  far,  he  betook  him- 
self to  give  doctrinal  expression  to  his  view,  and  failed  egre- 
giously.  The  prominent  features  of  Luther's  theory  we 
cannot  state  more  clearly  or  concisely  than  by  translating 
the  language  of  Thomasius — 

First,  Luther  acknowledges  very  decidedly  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Snpper.  Secondly,  he  teaches  a  nnion  of 
the  body  and  blood  with  the  material  elements.  Thirdly,  ho  teaches  an 
oral  participation  of  the  corporeity  of  Christ,  by  which,  fourthly,  all  who 
partake,  whether  believers  or  nnbelievers,  participate  in  that  corporeity, 
any  reception  of  blessing  being  conditioned  by  faith.' 

Luther  himself  puts  his  view  tersely  in  his  Catechismus  Major, 
where,  in  response  to  the  query,  *  What  is  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar?'  the  answer  is  given,  'It  is  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  under  the  bread  and 
wine  instituted  and  commanded  by  the  word  of  Christ  to  be 
eaten  and  drunk  by  all  Christians.'  Transubstantiation  has 
thus  become  Consuhstantiation ;  but,  alas !  by  maintaining 
any  change  at  all  in  the  elements,  Luther  laid  himself  open 
to  all  the  criticisms  from  reason,  experience,  and  Scripture, 
which  have  told  so  powerfully  against  the  Church  of  Borne. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  break  loose  from  old  associations. 

Thus  the  two  leaders  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Beforma- 
tions  turned  their  artillery  upon  themselves,  and  in  the 
grievous  civil  war  exhausted  each  other  without  any  decisive 
victory.  True  victory  lay  in  alliance,  not  conflict.  Both  had 
truth  upon  their  sides,  nor  was  the  truth  each  possessed  really 
contradictory.  Luther  rightly  claimed  a  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament ;  Zwingli  as  rightly  claimed  the  symbolic 
significance  of  the  bread  and  wine  employed.  What  was 
necessary  was  to  combine  these  two  views ;  and  that  union 
was  effected  by  Zwingli's  greater  successor,  the  Beformer  of 
Geneva. 
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No  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the  absence  of  the 
historic  sense  in  Dr.  Hebert  than  is  afforded  by  his  treatment 
of  Calvin..  He  confesses  to  a  singularly  high  admiration  of 
Calvin's  powers  and  reasonings  in  general,  more  abated,  how- 
ever, by  his  views  on  the  Supper  than  by  all  other  objection- 
able points  of  his  system  taKen  together.  Let  our  author 
speak  for  himself. 

As  to  Calvin*s  opinions  on  the  Holy  Supper,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  benefited  the  Church.  The  mutual  inconsistency  of  his  statements, 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Institutes,  has  made  the  selecting  of  ex- 
tracts unsatisfactory  and  even  painful.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  shake  off  the 
opinion  that  he  felt  that  he  must  strike  out  some  new  line— a  via  media 
between  the  German  and  Swiss  Churches.  Whether  he  thought  that  his 
hope  of  doing  extensive  good  to  the  Church  depended  on  his  exhibiting  a 
different  platform  from  either,  or  whether  personal  rivalry  or  the  influence 
of  current  opinions  biassed  him,  I  should  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion.  But  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  clear  basis  of 
difference  between  his  views  and  those  that  had  prevailed  at  Zurich  and 
in  Protestant  Switzerland,  except  the  assumed  tuhatantiality  of  a  bodily 

Sresence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament,  which  he  alternately  affirms  and 
enies. 

An  expose  which  exposes  the  critic.  The  fact  is  that  Dr. 
Hebert  is  so  full  of  his  own  Zwinglian  predilections  that  he 
is  wholly  incapacitated  for  that  very  necessary  doctrinal  pro- 
cess of  '  putting  this  and  that  together.'  Let  any  one  com- 
pare Dr.  Hebert*s  extracts  with  the  well-known  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  '  Institutio  Christiana,'  and 
he  will  soon  see  how  easy  it  is  for  a  one-sided  historian  to 
unintentionally  misrepresent.  Dr.  Hebert's  extracts  are  vague, 
perplexing,  contradictory;  Calvin's  exposition  is  lucid,  ex- 
hilarating, consistent.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
given  a  bare  analysis  of  the  chapter,  for  even  such  an  analysis 
would  have  made  manifest  the  clearness,  progress,  and  consecu- 
tion of  Calvin's  thoughts.  Or  a  translation  might  have  been 
given  of  Calvin's  own  summary  presented  in  the  eleventh 
section,  no  single  extract  even  from  which  has  struck  Dr. 
Hebert  as  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  his  excerpts.  In  that 
section,  which  we  translate  in  its  entirety,  Calvin  casts  a  re- 
trospect upon  his  own  investigations  before  proceeding  to 
analyze  the  results  attained  by  others.    He  writes — 

I  say,  then  (as  also  has  always  been  believed  in  the  Church,  and  is 
taught  to-day  by  all  who  entertain  right  opinions)  that  tiie  sacred 
mysteiy  of  the  Supper  lies  in  two  things :  in  the  material  symbols  which 
are  presented  to  the  eyes  and  represent  to  us  invisible  things,  according 
to  our  weak  power  of  comprehension,  and  in  the  spiritual  truth  which  is 
at  once  figured  and  exhibited  by  these  symbols.  Of  what  nature  that 
truth  is,  when  I  want  to  expound  with  some  familiarity,  I  am  aooostomed 
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to  mention  three  things  :  the  signification,  the  matter  which  follows  there- 
from, and  the  virtue  or  effect  which  is  consequent  upon  hoth.  The  sig- 
nification has  to  do  with  the  promises  which  are  somehow  imphcit  in  the 
symhol.  The  matter  or  the  substance  is  Christ,  together  with  His  death 
and  resurrection.  And  I  understand  by  the  effect,  the  redemption,  the 
justice,  the  sanctification  and  life  eternal,  and  whatever  other  benefits 
Christ  brings  to  us.  Moreover,  although  all  these  things  have  a  reference 
to  faith,  still  I  have  no  room  for  that  sophistry,  as  if,  when  I  speak  of 
Christ  being  perceived  by  faith,  I  mean  that  He  is  conceived  by  the 
imderstanding  or  the  imagination  only.  For  the  promises  bring  Him 
before  us,  not  in  such  a  way  that  we  cleave  to  Him  in  regard  only  or  in 
bare  idea,  but  that  we  enjoy  a  real  communication  of  Himself.  And, 
indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  is  to  trust  that  he  has  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  redemption  and  justice,  that  he  has  life  in  His  death,  unless  he 
first  rehes  upon  a  true  communion  with  Christ  Himself.  For  those 
benefits  do  not  come  to  us  unless  Christ  Himself  first  works  them.  I 
say,  then,  that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper  Christ  is  truly  presented  to 
us  by  means  of  the  symbols  bread  and  wine,  and  thus  His  body  and 
blood,  in  which  He  fulfilled  all  obedience  whilst  achieving  righteousness 
for  us,  by  which  fact,  forsooth,  we  in  the  first  place  coalesce  into  one 
body  with  Him,  and  then,  being  made  partakers  of  His  substance,  we 
abo  experience  in  the  communication  of  all  good  things  some  virtue. 

In  short,  Calvin  taught,  Jirst,  the  symbolic  nature  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  symbolized  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ — a  comprehensive  term  for  the  life  given  by  the  Saviour 
for  sinful  man ;  secondly,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  benefit 
received,  namely,  a  participation  in  the  blessings  conferred  by 
the  atoning  Saviour ;  and,  thirdly,  he  taught — and  this  is  his 
great  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper — that  the 
rite  produced  the  benefit  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  risen 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  His  expectant  disciples;  in  other 
words,  that  symbol  became  sacrament  by  the  spiritual  but 
real  presence  of  the  Redeemer.  In  Calvin's  view,  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  at  once  a  sacrifice,  a  memorial,  and  a  communion ; 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  it  was  a  presentation  at  once 
symbolic  and  sacramental  (of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
over  and  festal-offerings) ;  it  was  a  memorial,  therefore,  being 
symbolic,  putting  man  in  mind  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus ; 
and  it  was  a  communion,  being  sacramental,  a  communion  of 
the  sinful  but  trusting  soul  with  its  present  Redeemer. 

From  the  days  of  Calvin  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper  have  been  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  and  if  controversy  rages  at  times  as  wildly  as  ever, 
the  salient  features  of  the  problem  are  open  to  the  gaze  of 
every  inquiring  Christian.  To  the  history  of  Calvin's  view  in 
the  several  Reformed  Churches,  and  especially  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  recent  Anglican  controversy  initiated  by  the 
*  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  we  hope  to  return  at  a  future  time. 

ALFRED   CAVE. 
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Art.  III. — The  Art  of  Singing^  Past  and  Present. 

(1)  Opinioni  del  Cantori  Antichi  e  Modemi,  o  tieno  Osservazioni 
sopra  il  Canto  figarato  di  Pierfrancesco  Tosi,  Accademico 
filar monico.       Dedicate  a  sua   EcccUenza  My  Lord   Peter- 

bowiighf  Generale  di  Sbarco   delV   Armi  lieali   delta    Gran 
JJrettaffna,  per  Lelio  della  Volpe,     Bologua.     1728. 

(2)  Riflessioni  prattiche  aid  Canto  Ji/furato  di  GianibattiMa 
Mancinif  Maestro  di  Canto  delV  I.  E,  Corte  di  Vienna. 
Vienna.     1778. 

(3)  Vie  de  Eossini,     Par  M.  de  Stendhal.     Paris.     1826. 

(4)  Voci  e  Can  tan  tit  rentotto  Capitdli  di  Considtrazioni*  Generali 
sulla  Voce  e  sulV  Arte  del  Cqnto,  Par  il  Maestro  Cav. 
Enrico  Panofka.     Firenze.     1871. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  dates  of  the  four  books  at  the 
head  of  this  article  represent  not  inaccurately  the  chronologi- 
cal landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  singing ;  while  the 
opinions  of  their  respective  authors  display  very  clearly  the 
changes  of  which  that  history  consists.  They  are  the  works 
of  four  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject,  who  wrote  at  an 
interval  of  about  half  a  century  from  each  other;  so  that 
between  the  writing  of  the  first  book  on  our  list  and  the  writ- 
ing of  the  last  is  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  rapid 
development,  the  long  maturity,  and  the  slow,  but  daily  less 
slow,  decline  of  singing.  Thus  while  Tosi  was  already  a 
weil-known  performer  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  had  learned  from  the  earliest  generation  of  singers  be- 
longing to  a  really  independent  art,  Professor  Panofka,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  at  the  present  moment  striving  to  revive, 
by  teachings  and  writings,  the  better  school  of  singing  of  his 
own  youth.  Mancini  and  Stendhal  stand  midway  between  these 
two  masters,  the  one  of  an  art  scarcely  mature,  the  other  of 
an  art  weU-nigh  effete :  Mancini,  the  singing-master  of  Maria 
Theresa's  children,  the  pupil  of  Leo  and  Bernacchi,  the  friend 
of  Gluck  and  Sacchini,  still  surrounded  by  an  apparently 
vigorous  artistic  life;  Stendhal,  the  crotchety  novelist  and 
amateur  critic,  the  expounder  of  the  sesthetic  meaning  of 
Bossini,  already  noticing  the  beginnings  of  artistic  decay. 

The  four  books  are  intensely  illustrative  of  the  respective 
conditions  of  the  art  at  the  precise  moment  when  each  was 
written,  but  they  cannot  show  us  how  and  why  these  conditions 
succeeded  each  other.  The  cheerful  precepts  of  Tosi,  the 
chattering  admonitions  of  Mancini,  the  elegiac  rhapsodies  of 
Stendhal,  and  the  critical  jeremiads  of  Panofkay  require  to  be 
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connected  by  an  historical  bond ;  and  such  a  bond  can  be 
found  in  no  history  of  music  in  general,  much  less  in  any 
work  on  singing  in  particular.  The  history  of  the  art  of  sing- 
ing must  be  laboriously  and  intelligently  deciphered  among 
the  complications  of  musical  history,  and  out  of  comparatively 
few,  fragmentary,  and  often  very  confusing  data.  As  yet 
the  work  has  not  even  been  attempted.  There  have  been 
technical  manuals,  and  SBsthetical  disquisitions,  and  romantic 
rhapsodies,  and  biographical  imbecilities ;  but  there  has  been 
no  history  of  singing.  A  great  amount  of  useless  detail  has 
been  ferreted  out  concerning  the  character  and  lives  of 
singers,  but  not  the  most  rudimentary  outlines  have  been 
sketched  of  the  character  and  life  of  the  art  of  singing. 

Is  this  deficiency  a  mere  proof  of  the  inutility  of  what 
is  missing?  Do  we  not  give  the  subject  just  as  much  or 
as  little  attention  as  it  deserves  ?  Is  singing  really  an  art, 
and  has  it  really  a  history?  Most  certainly  if  there  had  never 
existed  any  singmg  different  from  that  of  our  own  days,  the 
subject  would  deserve  no  more  attention  than  it  has  received  ; 
most  certainly  if  singing  had  always  been  what  it  is  at  present^ 
it  would  scarcely  be  an  art  and  could  scarcely  have  a  history. 
But  singing  has  been  an  art ;  and  it]  has  a  history,  showing 
how  gradually  it  has  ceased  to  be  such  ;  and  were  singing  to 
become  the  subject  of  more  general  and  more  intelligent 
interest,  it  might  perhaps  become  a  real  art  once  more. 

People  always  have  sung  and  always  will  continue  to  sing ; 
yet  as  an  art  singing  is  at  once  of  very  recent  origin  and  of 
very  proximate  end.  For  solo  singing,  which  alone  is  an  in- 
dependent art,  is  an  extremely  artificial  product,'  which  did 
not  appear  before  music  had  developed  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  which  seems  likely  to  prove  incompatible  with  a 
musical  over-development  such  as  we  must  expect  in  the 
future.  It  is  probable  that  solo  singing  preceded  choral 
singing,  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  singing  was  not  singing, 
but  scarcely  more  than  declaiming,  or  shouting,  or  screech- 
ing ;  and  as  soon  as  music  began  to  enfranchise  itself  from 
dancing  and  declamation,  singing  became  the  work  not  of 
one  but  of  several  individuals.  For  the  growth  of  music  con- 
sisted, throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  the  gradual  construc- 
tion of  that  system  of  harmonic  relations  which  was 
indispensable  as  the  basis  of  a  real  art;  and  only  the 
combination  and  balancing  of  several  parts  could  conduce  to 
this  end.  A  single  voice,  pursuing  its  course  in  erratic 
solitude,  could  never  have  created  a  musical  system  such  as 
was  necessary  even  for  the  existence  of  artistic  solo  singing ; 
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it  would  haye  wandered  about  without  meeting  limits,  and 
consequently  without  moving  in  a  definite  figure;  whereas 
several  voices  meeting  and  mingling  and  clashing  up  against 
each  other,  immediately  suggested  the  necessity  of  each 
voice  moving  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  given  rela- 
tions to  the  others  as  to  render  the  continual  movement 
possible  :  the  single  vocal  thread  could  form  no  pattern ;  but 
the  various  vocal  threads,  unless  they  were  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  in  a  definite  manner,  formed  merely  a  hopeless 
tangle,  to  avoid  which  they  were  woven  together  into  a  com- 
pact harmonic  woof.  To  perfect  this  woof  of  many  voices,  to 
carry  each  thread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  knit  it  firmly  with 
its  companions,  and  to  permit  their  being  taken  up  and  placed 
in  their  turn ;  to  do  this,  was  the  slow  work  of  the  middle 
ages — a  work  finally  completed  by  the  great  Flemish  school 
of  counterpoint,  which,  ramifying  during  the  sixteenth 
century  into  Spain  and  Italy,  found  its  latest  and  greatest 
master  in  Falestrina.  Upon  this  harmonic  woof  succeeding 
generations  were  to  embroider  designs  the  most  artistically 
free  and  capricious,  but  which  could  not  have  existed  without 
the  formal  and  almost  mathematical  basis  created  by  the 
earlier  composers.  But  as  soon  as  this  harmonic  basis  was 
thoroughly  complete,  a  work  of  partial  disintegration  neces- 
sarily began :  in  its  constant  search  after  harmonious  com- 
binations, the  school  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  rejected  a 
great  number  of  elements  of  musical  form ;  in  its  dread  of 
confusion  and  discord,  it  had  surrounded  the  various  parts 
with  cramping  limits,  and  had  condemned  them  to  move  in 
monotonous  circles.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Italian  composers 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century  gradually  to  break  through 
these  restrictions,  to  abolish  this  monotony;  to  introduce, 
with  those  dissonances,  which  the  older  school  had  so 
dreaded,  life  and  movement  into  this  unruffled  musical 
stagnation.  It  was,  above  all,  their  work  to  force  the  various 
parts,  voices,  and  instruments  from  the  captivity  of  the 
merely  harmonic  school,  and  to  teach  them  to  move  and  act 
separately.  For  as  long  as  the  object  had  been  to  establish 
the  relations  of  the  various  voices  or  parts  among  each  other, 
no  independent  action  could  be  permitted  to  any  of  them ; 
whereas,  as  soon  as  these  relations  had  been  thoroughly 
esta.blished,  no  progress  could  be  made  save  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  powers  of  each  separate  part.  The 
old  musical  unity  was  broken  up ;  instead  of  the  homogeneous 
harmonic  composition  in  several  well-balanced  vocal  or  .in- 
strumental parts,  perfectly  unvarying  in  movement,  rhy thm. 
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and  expression,  the  masters  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
attempted  different  and  various  musical  forms :  partially 
declaimed,  entirely  sung,  accompanied,  unaccompanied, 
melancholy  or  cheerful — abortive  productions  for  the  most 
part,  but  yarious,  characteristic,  and  eminently  fruitful. 
The  instruments  were  separated  from  the  voices,  and  the 
various  instruments  from  each  other ;  the  voices  were  freed, 
and  each  single  voice  permitted  to  seek  its  own  development 
and  work.  This  is  the  moment  when  solo  singing  begins, 
and  with  solo  singing  begins  singing  as  an  art.  During  the 
supremacy  of  the  school  of  Palestrina  the  singer  had  been  but 
part  of  a  chord,  subject  to  the  will  of  another  man,  and  as 
merely  physical  an  agent  as  was  a  single  key  of  the  organ 
beneath  the  organist*s  fingers ;  as  soon  as  the  school  of 
Palestrina  broke  up,  the  singer  became  an  individual  and  an 
artist,  not  played  upon,  but  himself  playing  upon  the  instru- 
ment in  his  throat. 

As  long  as  six  or  eight  voices  of  the  same  pitch  were  united 
to  constitute  one  homogeneous  part  of  a  chorus,  there  could 
be  jio  development  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  individual 
voice,  whose  excellence  and  defects  were  equally  lost  in  the 
general  mass  of  sound ;  nor  could  there  be  any  development 
of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  performer,  whose  every 
movement  was  required  to  resemble  that  of  his  companions, 
and  to  be  dictated  by  the  director  of  the  whole  performance. 
But  as  soon  as  the  individual  voice  began  to  be  heard 
alone,  merely  sustained  by  the  instruments,  its  qualities  were 
noticed,  defects  began  to  be  remedied  and  beauties  began  to 
be  cultivated;  the  intelligence  also  of  the  artist,  his  con- 
ception of  the  proportions  of  the  piece  he  was  performing, 
was  called  upon  now  that  the  rendering  of  the  notes  was  left 
entirely  to  himself.  To  improve  to  the  utmost  the  physical 
powers,  to  obtain  the  purest,  strongest  sound,  the  longest 
breath,  the  greatest  facility  of  vocalization  and  enunciation 
from  throat,  lungs,  and  lips;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
develop  to  the  highest  degree  the  musical  feeling  of  the 
performers,  to  obtain  from  the  mind  and  heart  the  keenest 
and  most  subtle  perception  of  musical  form,  the  most  un- 
erring judgment  in  selecting  inflexions  and  shades  of  expres- 
sion, the  most  rapid  and  masterly  invention  of  extemporary 
embellishments — all  this  became  the  task  of  the  singers  of 
the  seventeenth  centmy ;  and  in  it  consists  the  whole  art  of 
singing,  an  art  complex  and  various  in  proportion  to  the 
numberless  complexities  and  varieties  of  physical  and  mental 

endowment.    This  new  art  of  solo  singing  progressed  with 
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the  greatest  rapidity,  dragged  along  by  the  general  musical^ 
impulse  of  the  day,  by  the  rapid  development  of  theatrical 
music,  by  the  daily  growing  importance  of  melody  as  opposed 
to  the  mere  harmony  of  the  old  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  music  had  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
complicated  choral  performances;  it  had  been  confined  mainly 
to  the  Church ;  and,  even  when  adapted  to  secular  purposes,  it 
had  never  lost  its  eminently  religious  character.  There  had 
been  choirs  of  singers  attached  to  great  churches  and  to  court 
chapels,  but  there  had  not  been  one  man  or  woman  specially 
known  for  vocal  talept ;  the  individual  was  still  hidden  in  the 
choral  mass.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  music 
bad  split  into  many  branches.  The  choral  pieces  remained  in 
the  Church,  but  broken  by  innumerable  solos,  duets,  and 
trios.  On  the  stage  the  single-voiced  air  and  the  noted 
declamation  of  the  recitative  reigned  supreme ;  cantatas, 
combinations  of  airs  and  recitatives,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  instruments,  took  in  the  drawing-room  the  place  of  the 
cumbersome  madrigals  of  former  days — complicated  harmonic 
combinations,  fragments  of  church  music  set  to  proffme 
words,  which  had  differed  from  the  masses  and  psalms  of  the 
Church  only  by  each  of  their  parts  being  sung  by  a  single 
voice  instead  of  being  sung  in  unison  by  half  a  dozen  voices. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed 
throughout  Italy  individual  singers,  men  and  women,  like  the 
Laurettos  and  Fasqualinos  mentioned  by  John  Evelyn,  the 
Leonora  Baroni  celebrated  in  Milton's  Latin  verses,  and  that 
Baldassare  Ferri,  whom  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Bologna 
sallied  forth  to  receive  two  miles  outside  the  city  gates — 
singers  celebrated  throughout  the  country^  and  destined 
speedily  to  become  celebrated  in  Germany  and  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  various  towns 
became  centres  of  vocal  schools,  owing  to  the  accidental 

Presence  of  some  distinguished  master,  like  the  Sicilian 
istocchi,  who,  after  a  brilliant  career  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
turned  monk  at  Bologna,  and  amused  himself  preparing  for 
the  stage  the  most  brilliant  singers  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  most 
eminent  composers,  Scarlatti  and  Porpora  at  Naples,  Gasparini 
and  Lotti  at  Venice,  were  employed  to  teach  singing  to  the 
boys  and  girls  at  the  music  schools ;  and  every  town  of  Italy 
possessed  its  school  of  singing — intensely  local,  personal,  and 
characteristic,  like  the  local  schools  of  painting  of  the  Be* 
mussance.  The  whole  artistic  energy  of  the  nation  was  con- 
centrated in  music.    The  art  of  singing  developed  with  extra^ 
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ordinary  rapidity ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  in  the  time  of  Handel,  of  Bach,  of 
Marcello,  of  Lotti,  and  of  Porpora,  the  old  singer  Tosi  wrote 
his  little  treatise,  it  had  reached  complete  maturity.,  it  had 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection  absolutely  analogous  to  the 
perfection  of  sculpture  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  painting  in 
the  Renaissance — a  perfection  which  was  maintained  until 
almost  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  began  to 
decline  more  and  more  rapidly  as  it  approached  our  own 
day. 

But  singing  is  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  arts ;  it  leaves 
no  traces  behind  it ;  the  performance  which  is  over  can  be 
compared  with  the  performance  which  is  going  on  only  by 
those  who  have  heard  the  one  and  are  still  hearing  the 
other ;  how  then  do  we  know  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
past  state  of  vocal  perfection  ?  how  can  we  affirm  the  supe- 
riority of  singers  who  have  been  dead  a  hundred  years  ?  how 
can  we  talk  of  the  decay  of  an  art  which  most  of  us  can 
remember  only  in  its  present  state  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  that  the  elder  generation  should  always 
prefer  the  performers  whom  they  alone  have  heard  to  those 
heard  by  their  neighbours  ?  Did  not  Tosi  speak  of  the  decay 
of  the  art  in  the  days  of  Farinelli  and  Faustina ;  and  Mancini 
bemoan  the  fate  of  singing  in  the  days  of  Pacchierotti  and 
of  Mara  ?  Did  not  Stendhal  complain  of  the  inferiority  of 
those  very  singers  of  fifty  years  ago  with  whose  excellence 
Panofka  dolefully  contrasts  the  worthlessness  of  the  singers 
of  to-day  ?  Is  not  the  superiority  of  the  vocal  schools  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  superiority  admitted  by  every  competent 
person,  a  mere  groundless  superstition,  due  to  the  general 
tendency  to  prefer  the  past  to  the  present  ? 

We  have  indeed  no  direct  proof  that  the  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  any  better  than  our  own.  Enthusiastic 
rhapsodies  have  been  called  forth  by  every  generation  of 
performers  that  has  existed,  and  people  applaud  with  equal 
vehemence  the  most  excellent  singers  of  their  day,  whatever 
the  scale  of  excellence  may  be.  The  praise  heaped  on  Madame 
Mara  a  hundred  years  ago  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  praise 
heaped  on  Madame  Nilsson  to-day.  Critical  descriptions  of 
vocal  performance,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  present  a  very 
clear  notion  to  the  reader;  and  critical  descriptions  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  merely  created  and  enjoyed,  very 
rarely  produced ;  for  mere  inventories  of  technical  qualities, 
such  as  abound  in  Burney  and  Mancini,  entirely  fail  to  give 
any  notion  of  a  vocal  style.    The  evidence,  therefore,  must  be 
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indirect ;  but  it  is  more  conclusive  by  far  than  could  be  the 
most  direct  assertion  on  the  part  of  some  resuscitated  musician 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  singers  of  his  day  were 
better  than  those  of  our  own.  This  indirect  evidence  is  double  : 
it  consists  in  what  we  know  of  the  music  which  those  singers 
were  intended  to  sing,  and  in  what  we  know  of  the  training 
which  they  received  in  order  to  sing  it. 

The  vocal  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  is  ours.  It  does  not  require  stronger  lungs  or 
more  supple  throats;  it  does  not  require  more  passionate 
expression ;  of  all  the  qualities  given  directly  by  nature  it  does 
not  require  one  whit  more  than  does  our  own  music ;  but  it 
exacts  infinitely  more  in  every  quality  due  to  physical  and 
intellectual  training.  It  does  not  require  better  voice  or  more 
talent,  it  requires  better  singing ;  our  best  artists  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  music  written  by  Bach  or  Mozart  for 
third-rate  singers.  The  bunglers  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  certainly  sing  better  than  the  first-rate  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth ;  but  their  failure  was  in  a  style  infinitely  superior  to 
that  in  which  our  contemporaries  succeed.  Prom  their  habit  of 
hearing  good  singing,  the  composers  wrote  for  bad  singers 
music  more  difficult  than  is  now  written  for  excellent  singers 
by  composers  accustomed  to  the  daily  hearing  of  bad  singing. 
The  difficulties  are,  as  we  have  said,  difficulties  not  of  natural 
endowment,  but  of  training.  The  music  of  the  eighteenth 
<;entury  can  easily  be  performed  nowadays  —  the  florid  by 
supple-throated  singers,  the  pathetic  by  dramatic  singers — but 
it  will  be  performed  equally  badly ;  the  notes  are  there,  but  the 
delivery  of  them  is  not.  The  mere  natural  agility  of  the  voice, 
or  the  mere  natural  talent  of  the  singer,  will  not  suffice;  for  the 
physical  portion  of  the  performance  requires  a  precision,  a  per- 
fection of  mechanism,  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  by  long  and 
most  careful  practice ;  and  the  intellectual  side  requires  a  skill 
in  phrasing,  a  completeness  of  intuition  into  every  minute 
shade  of  expression,  such  as  can  result  only  from  the  most 
intelligent  study  of  models  themselves  of  the  finest  style,  and 
from  the  constant  practice  of  selecting  ideas  and  refining  the 
taste.  Nor  is  this  all;  these  admirably  trained  physical 
powers  must  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  most  per- 
fect intellectual  conception;  and  the  intellectual  conception 
must  have  at  its  service  the  most  obedient  physical  powers. 
Mere  powers  of  appreciation  and  mere  powers  of  execution 
are  alike  insufficient  when  not  combined.  All  this  is  needed 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  music^  be  it  by  Italian  or  by 
German  composers,  of  the  last  century :  nothing  can  replace 
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this,  for  the  whole  style  of  composition  is  founded  upon  a  highly 
perfected  school  of  singmg.  For  the  music  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  music  whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  its  mere  beauty 
of  musical  form  ;  and  this  beauty  of  form  requires,  in  order  to 
be  fully  brouglit  out,  a  style  of  performance  such  as  we  have 
described.  Compared  with  ours,  the  music  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  as  undramatic  as  is  an  ancient  statue  by  the  side 
of  a  statue  by  Carpeaux,  or  a  picture  by  Titian  compared 
with  a  picture  by  Delaroche  :  it  is  an  art  which  aims  mainly 
at  exquisite  delicacy  of  form,  at  hannonious  combinations  of 
groups,  and  delicate  gradations  of  colour ;  it  is  expressive 
within  the  limits  of  these  requirements,  but  never  at  their 
expense ;  nay,  frequently  it  is  absolutely  false  to  all  dramatic 
sense,  as  in  much  of  Mozart's  serious  music ;  and  even  the 
wildest  scenes  of  Gluck,  who  theoretically  sacrificed  beauty 
to  expression,  are  wondrously  quiet,  harmonious,  eminently 
musical,  eminently  singable,  compared  with  the  rant  and 
rattle  which  a  composer  of  our  century  would  have  con- 
sidered barely  expressive  of  the  situation.  Vehement  ex- 
pression, however  dramatically  correct,  cannot  bring  out  the 
qualities  of  such  music,  it  can  only  obliterate  them.  More- 
over, this  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  eminently  vocal; 
the  voice  is  always  the  principal  interest,  and  mainly,  from 
the  comparative  paucity  of  concerted  pieces,  which  appear 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  single  voice.  Even 
in  Mozart's  most  richly  orchestrated  pieces,  the  voice  is  never 
hidden  by  the  instruments  ;  and  earlier  in  the  century  in  the 
music  of  Handel,  of  Pergolesi  and  Gluck,  the  accompaniment 
exists  only  as  the  most  insignificant  background ;  the  voice  is 
repeatedly  left  perfectly  unaccompanied  and  is  given  frequent 
opportunities  for  displaying  its  powers  and  the  fancy  of  the 
performer  in  extemporized  cadences  and  variations.  No 
mere  physical  qualities,  no  dramatic  force,  can  replace  in  such 
music  as  this  that  neatness  and  subtleness  of  performance 
which  is  required  by  extremely  delicate  musical  forms,  easily 
put  out  of  joint  and  easily  left  rough  and  unmeaning ;  while  at 
the  same  time  no  complication  of  movement  in  the  accompani- 
ment, no  effects  of  instrumental  combination  or  sonority,  can 
fill  up  or  conceal  the  insufficiency  of  the  vocal  performance. 
When,  therefore,  we  put  together  all  these  considerations, 
Avhen  we  add  to  them  that  this  music  was  performed  in 
theatres  much  smaller  than  most  of  ours,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, perfection  of  detail  was  much  more  required,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  existence  of  such  a  school  of  composition  as 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
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school  of  singing  infinitely  superior  to  our  own ;  nay,  without 
going  through  any  such  complete  argument  on  the  suhject,  the 
mere  careful  examination  of  such  pieces  as  Bach's  *  Agnus  Dei,' 
as  the  opening  airs  of  Handel's  '  Messiah,'  as  the  airs  of  Paris  in 
Gluck's  opera,  as  Donna  Anna's  rondo  in  '  Don  Giovanni' — the 
mere  conscientious  attempt  to  interpret  them  with  anything 
approaching  the  necessary  perfection,  must  persuade  us  that 
they  were  composed  for  singers  trained  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  training  of  to-day ;  yet  these  are  compara- 
tively easy  pieces,  of  which,  by  dint  of  uninterrupted 
performances,  much  of  the  traditional  reading  may  yet  be 
supposed  to  exist.  If  we  turn  to  the  more  forgotten,  to  the 
more  difficult  music,  to  things  hke  Porpora's  cantatas,  and 
Cimarosa's  famous  air,  *  Quelle  pupille  tenere,'  we  feel  that 
we  are  intruding  into  artistic  regions  which  we  have  no  right 
to  enter ;  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  replace  the  lost  art  of  the 
forgotten  singers  of  a  century  ago. 

The  means  were  adapted  to  the  end ;  or  rather,  end  and 
means  acted  and  reacted  spontaneously  upon  each  other ;  for 
neither  were  singers  carefully  trained  because  they  were 
required  to  sing  difficult  music,  nor  was  difficult  music  com- 
posed because  there  were  carefully  trained  singers  :  the  exist- 
ence of  music  and  singers  depended  upon  the  same  general 
causes  ;  the  coexistence  of  the  two  phenomena  was  inevitable, 
and  inevitable  also  were  their  action  and  reaction  upon  one 
another.  Tfhe  training  of  the  singers  was  on  a  level  with  the 
requirements  of  the  composers.  The  main  characteristics  of 
this  training,  characteristics  in  which  it  differs  completely 
from  that  of  our  own  days,  may  be  summed  up  under  a  very 
few  headings.  It  began  very  early  and  was  continued  very 
late — often  long  after  successful  appearance  in  public ;  it 
was  in  strict  reference  to  the  individual  endowment,  physical 
and  intellectual,  both  of  the  raw  pupil  during  the  first  years 
of  tuition,  and  of  the  mature  artist  after  years  of  success. 
The  education  was  in  its  earliest  stages  directed  solely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mere  physical  instrument ;  and  it  remained 
throughout  entirely  practical  and  empirical,  rich  in  tradi- 
tional methods,  but  wholly  free  from  all  scientific  or  philo- 
sophic, physiological,  or  psychological  theories.  The  books  of 
Tosi,  Mancini,  and  Bumey;  the  volumes  of  conservatorio 
exercises  of  Scarletti,  Hasse,  Leo,  and  Perez  enable  us  to 
follow  the  whole  training  of  one  of  the  great  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  generally 
belonging  to  the  peasantry  or  the  class  of  small  artisans,  is 
supposed  by  his  parents,  or  by  the  parish  priest,  to  have  a 
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vocation  for  singing;  perhaps  he  has  already  distinguished 
himself  as  the  chorister  of  some  church,  or  has,  while  singing 
at  his  work,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  musical  authority ; 
he  is  forthwith,  if  a  Neapolitan,  brought  up  to  one  of  the  four 
schools  where  music  is  taught  gratis;  or,  if  a  Bolognese, 
Venetian,  or  Milanese,  taken  to  the  house  of  some  famous 
singing-master,  like  Pistocchi,  Gasparini,  or  Brivio.  The 
master  hears  him  and  pronounces  his  opinion  respecting  the 
probable  future  of  the  voice,  or  the  probability  of  developing  a 
voice  out  of  the  few  existing  rudiments ;  sometimes  there  is 
as  yet  little  or  no  voice,  or  even,  which  is  much  worse,  a  posi- 
tively bad  one ;  but  if  there  are  signs  of  real  talent,  the  master 
will  undertake,  by  dint  of  time  and  art,  to  turn  even  this 
wretched  instrument  into  one  fit  to  be  played  on  by  genius,  as 
was  the  case  with  several  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as  Bernacchi  and  Pacchierotti,  whose 
voices  seemed  at  first  hopelessly  weak  and  broken.  A  favour- 
able verdict  having  been  pronounced,  the  boy  is  admitted  to 
the  Conservatorio,  where  he  is  lodged  and  fed ;  or  apprenticed 
to  the  private  teacher  on  the  agreement  that  the  latter  shall 
obtain  a  share  of  his  profits  during  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

The  work  of  the  master  was  infinitely  difficult,  as  we  learn 
from  Mancini.  The  children  were  easily  discouraged  or 
frightened  ;  their  delicate,  scarcely  extant  voices  might  easily 
be  injured  by  over  exercise  or  training ;  a  mistake  might  be 
made  respecting  their  real  quality ;  they  might  be  spoilt  by 
interference  while  they  were  changing  or  settling  into  their 
final  place ;  the  master  might,  after  some  time,  find  himself 
without  a  pupil.  For  a  long  time — some  authorities  say  for  a 
couple  of  years — the  pupil,  who,  be  it  remembered,  might  be 
only  twelve  or  thirteen,  was  made  to  sing  nothing  but  scales 
of  sustained  notes  and  the  most  simple  exercises  for  pro- 
ducing the  voice  and  holding  the  breath  ;  the  whole  attention 
of  the  master  being  absorbed  in  the  production  of  a  pure  and 
homogeneous  sound  throughout  the  voice.  After  the  voice 
had  thus  been  produced  and  placed  and  united  throughout 
its  registers,  the  pupil  proceeded  to  practise  every  sort  of  vocal 
gymnastic,  but  above  all  those  two  great  glories  of  eighteenth- 
century  singing,  the  swell  and  the  shake;  the  master  in- 
venting whatever  new  forms  of  exercise  might  seem  most 
suited  for  the  particular  case.  Then,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  practice  had  given  the  pupil  a  perfect  command  over  his 
voice  and  breath  in  every  species  of  quick  and  slow  move- 
menty  the  master  wrote  new  and  different  exercises  for  his 
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pupil :  melodious  solfeggi,  like  the  exquisite  ones  by  Leo, 
Hasse,  and  Aprile,  in  which,  while  he  studied  all  the  various 
difficulties  harmoniously  combined  into  an  artistic  shape,  the 
lad  for  the  first  time  found  himself  obliged  to  determine  how 
each  passage  should  be  phrased,  w^here  accents  should  be 
placed,  what  swelling  and  diminishing  should  be  selected, 
above  all,  where  he  was  to  take  breath  so  as  to  complete  the 
form  and  not  mar  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while 
modern  singing  exercises,  written  not  for  one  individual,  but 
for  unknown  individuals  of  totally  different  powers  of  voicft 
and  lungs,  are  almost  invariably  i^rovided  with  indications  of 
breathing  points,  the  exercises  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  com- 
posed expressly  for  a  definite  pupil  whose  length  of  breath 
could  be  exactly  measured  by  the  master,  are  invariably  with- 
out anything  of  the  sort,  as  they  are  also  invariably  (in  the 
original  MS.)  without  any  indications  of  those  various  degrees 
of  force,  those  accentuations,  those  alternations  of  legato  and 
staccato,  and  those  quickenings  and  slackenings  of  pace  which 
are  indispensable  for  the  proper  rendering  of  even  the  simplest 
song  or  exercise  of  that  day.  The  aim  of  the  old  school  of 
singing  was  not,  like  that  of  the  modern,  to  teach  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  pieces  should  be  sung ;  its  aim 
was  to  form  an  artist  able,  at  a  first  reading,  to  give  to  any 
song  in  any  style  the  very  best  and  most  individually  original 
interpretation.  The  master  had  meanwhile  obtained,  by 
the  familiarity  of  years,  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  resources,  all  the  defects,  all  the  characteristis- 
tics  of  this  voice  which  he  had  himself  developed  out  of  its 
germ,  equalized,  patched  up,  moulded  into  homogeneous 
existence,  nay,  almost  created ;  and  this  knowledge  he  gra- 
dually shared  with  his  pupil,  who  got  to  know  with  the  most 
absolute  precision  the  whole  structure  and  mechanism  of  his 
own  voice.  Of  his  voice  and  of  his  own  voice ;  for  the 
singers  and  singing-masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  physiological  structure  of  the 
vocal  organs,  as  they  were  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
qualities  of  the  voice  in  the  abstract,  about  which  modern 
teachers  know  so  much  with  so  much  certainty.  Musie- 
masters  did  not  study  anatomy  and  write  books,  like  Signer 
Corelli's  *Cronaca  di  un  Respiro,*  teaching  boys  and  girls 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  open  their  mouths,  the  exact  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  all  the  minute  parts  of  chest  and  throat 
connected  with  the  emission  of  the  voice ;  they  were  satisfied 
with  getting  out  a  good  voice,  they  cared  not  out  of  what 
interior  organs.    Mancini,  who  piqued  himself  upon  being  a 
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learned  man,  never  got  further  than  the  palate,  the  windpipe, 
and  the  lungs  in  his  knowledge  of  vocal  anatomy.  The 
mechanism  which  was  studied  was  not  that  of  the  throat,  but 
of  the  voice ;  instead  of  looking  into  the  sound-producing  appa- 
ratus, the  singing-masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  listened 
to  the  sound  itself;  they  corrected  and  developed  the  voice, 
but  ignored  the  organs  which  produce  it,  persuaded  of  the  fact 
(so  often  overlooked  in  our  scientific  generation)  that  as  long 
as  the  action  be  good,  the  machine  may  be  left  to  itself ;  and 
that  if  the  machine,  when  that  machine  is  the  human  throat, 
is  out  of  order,  no  anatomical  knowledge  can  set  it  right.  The 
same  empirical  method,  the  same  indifference  to  generalities, 
the  same  preference  of  a  voice  to  the  voice,  and  a  correspond- 
ing carelessness  of  aesthetical  rules  as  distinguished  from 
artistic  methods,  are  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
eighteenth  century  viewed  all  those  questions  of  category  of 
voice,  of  character  of  voice,  of  dramatic  propriety,  &c.,  which 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  modern  singing-masters.  Whereas 
the  modern  teachers,  Professor  Panofka  at  their  head,  have  a 
complicated  comparative  classification  of  the  various  sorts  of 
abstract  voice,  of  their  exact  physical  limits  and  capacities, 
and  their  exact  psychological  meaning,  the  contemporaries  of 
Porpora,  Bernacchi,  and  Mancini  barely  knew  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction as  a  mezzo-soprano  voice.  They  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  four  voices,  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass, 
for  the  convenience  of  choral  writing,  and  of  using  clefs  which 
should  avoid  unnecessary  going  above  or  below  the  stave ;  but 
that  they  ever  regarded  these  limitations  as  anything  fixed, 
or  upon  which  to  found  their  practice,  is  evident  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  speak  of  all  manner  of  individual  possibilities 
of  voice,  and  the  manner  in  which  composers  jumped  from 
register  to  register  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual singers  for  whom  they  were  writing.  Thus,  in  Basse's 
*  Artaxerxes,'  a  portion  of  the  airs  of  the  part  of  Arbaces 
are  what  we  should  assign  to  a  deep  contralto  voice,  while 
some  others  belong  to  a  soprano,  and  others  comprise  the 
characteristics  of  both  sorts  of  voice.  So  far  from  having 
classified,  like  Panofka,  all  voices  into  five  or  six  categories 
of  pitch,  including  varieties  like  mezzo-contraltos,  and  as 
many  sesthetical  categories,  such  as  light  sopranos  and  light 
tenors,  and  dramatic  sopranos  and  dramatic  tenors,  the  masters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  never  guessed  that  such  nomencla- 
ture could  exist,  never  guessed  that  one  abstract  voice  could 
be  more  dramatic  or  undramatic  than  another.  They  knew 
exactly  that    Signora  Faustina,  had  a  greater  facility  for 
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marteUato  paflsages  than  Signora  Cuzzoni,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  better  portamento ;  that  Signor  Facchierotti  sang 
better    cantabile    and    less    brilliant    bravura    than    Signor 
Marchesi ;  they  knew  the  weak  points  and  the  strong  points 
of  all  their  performers ;  but  they  did  not  know  that  a  contralto 
is  (as  modern  critics   assure   us)  naturally   more   pathetic 
than  a  soprano ;  had  they  taken  in  that  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  information  and  acted  upon  it,  half  of  the  pathetic 
music  we  possess  would  never  have  existed.    Nothing  is  more 
instructive  than  to  observe  how,  while  the  writers  of  the  last 
century  carefully  noted  and  consigned  to  paper  minute  details 
respecting  this  or  that  point  of  vocal  execution,  they  rarely 
troubled  themselves  to  inform  their  readers,  or  indeed  to  de- 
fine to  themselves  whether  the  singers  of  whom  they  were 
speaking  were  sopranos  or  contraltos ;  so  that  of  half  of  the 
greatest  performers  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  are  in  ignor- 
ance on  this  point,  and  of  the  other  half  we  are  loosely  told 
now  that  they  were  the  one,  now  the  other,  and  this  by  equally 
competent  authorities,  and  sometimes  alternately  by  the  self- 
same writer;   so  careless  was  the  musical  world  of  mere 
abstract   or  scholastic  distinctions  and  classifications.     In 
perfect  harmony  with  this  empirical  indifiference  to  general 
theories  about  the  voice  was  the  indifference  of  the  singers 
and  singing-masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  general 
theories  concerning  expression  and  dramatic  fitness.    Tosi 
and  Mancini  seem  perfectly  imconscious  of  the  existence  of 
either  ;  they  say,  at  most,  that  recitatives  should  be  delivered 
in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  words ;  and  once  or  twice 
let  drop  a  few  remarks  about  moving  an  audience  to  tears ; 
but  further  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  expression 
or  pathos,  just  as  they  limit  their  remarks  about  dramatic 
impersonation  to  recommending  singers  to  try  and  look  dis- 
mal if  the  situation  be  dismal  and  vice  versa,  and  to  observing 
that  a  performer  ought,  when  another  character  is  narrating 
anything  of  importance,  to  show  by  his  face  and  gestures  that 
be  is  really  listening  to  his  companion.  .  For  the  study  of 
vocal  expression  and  vocal  pathos  was  not  a  separate  thing, 
as  it  is  with  us.    When  a  pupil  had  learned  the  art  of  inter- 
preting, not  by  rote  as   in  our  days,  but  according  to  his 
own    perception    and  fancy,  the  musical  forms  contained 
in  the  cantabile  exercises  and  the  songs  written  for  him  by 
his  master ;  when  he  had  learned  to  deliver  in  real  speaking 
tones  the  notes  of  the  recitative,  to  pronounce  its  words 
clearly  and  lightly  as   in  conversation,   to  punctuate   the 
sentences  of  declaimed  notation  even  as  if  be  were  reading 
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from  a  book  ;  when  he  had  learned  merely  how  to  render  the 
music,  he  had  learned  all  the  dramatic  expression  which  was 
required  of  him.  For,  whereas  nowadays  expression  and 
pathos  are  something  quite  apart  from  the  mere  music,  a 
spirit  requiring  to  be  infused  into  it,  either  boisterously 
convulsing  and  breaking  the  musical  forms,  or  languidly 
dragging  them  out  of  all  shape;  expression  in  the  days  of 
good  singing  was  enclosed  in  the  music  itself,  it  was  the  Very 
ripeness  of  the  forms  themselves,  the  flower,  the  perfection  of 
their  development :  let  only  the  piece  be  phrased  rightly,  the 
notes  swelled  and  diminished,  the  ornaments  delicately 
marked,  the  whole  artistically  graduated,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  expression  of  which  the  piece  was  capable  had 
been  attained — pathos  emanating  directly  from  the  music 
itself ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
the  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  eminently  musical, 
not  dramatic ;  it  was  not,  like  so  much  of  our  operatic  com- 
position, the  unmusical  cries  of  passion  tuned  down  into 
uncouth  melody. 

When,  therefore,  the  pupil  had,  during  the  six  or  seven  years 
of  study,  first  made  his  voice  compact  and  strong,  then  taught 
it  to  move  and  stand  still,  and  expand  and  diminish  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  when  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  take  breath  almost 
unperceived,  and  to  choose  the  breathing  places  so  as  to  make 
them  close,  and  not  break  the  musical  phrase ;  when  he  had 
learned  to  phrase,  to  give  each  member  of  the  musical  sen- 
tence its  place,  its  accent,  its  colouring,  and  to  dispose  and 
graduate  the  various  sentences  of  the  whole  piece ;  skilfully 
to  husband  and  distribute  and  reinforce  and  fuse  his  lights 
and  shadows ;  when  he  had  learned  to  pronounce  distinctly,  to 
punctuate  and  emphasize  clearly  the  recitative ;  and  when,  by 
the  study  of  solfeggio  and  of  harmony,  carried  on  contempo- 
raneously with  his  other  studies,  he  had  acquired  perfect 
mastery  both  in  reading  at  sight  the  notes  written  by  the 
composer  and  in  improving  the  passages  and  variations  left 
to  his  option  ;  when  the  pupil  had  finished  his  vocal  training, 
he  was  complete  as  an  artist,  requiring  no  study  of  dramatic 
declamation  or  of  ssthetical  metaphysics  to  fit  him  for  his 
work.  The  education,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  complicated  a& 
it  was  long;  and  nothing  shows  more  completely  the  utter 
misapprehension  of  the  vocal  school  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  ignorance  of  what  is  required  to  make  a  good^singor, 
than  the  universal  repetition,  by  musical  biographers  and 
historians,  of  the  absurd  story  according  to  which  Porpora, 
the  greatest  teacher,  kept  Caffariello,  one  of  the  greatest 
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singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  confined  to  the  study  of 
sundry  Tocal  gymnastics  covering  only  one  page  of  paper, 
and  then  when,  after  several  years,  the  pupil  entreated  to  be 
permitted  to  try  some  new  exercise,  gravely  informed  him  that 
he  had  nothing  further  to  learn,  and  that  he  was  the  greatest 
singer  of  his  age ;  thus  turning  into  an  impossible  process  of 
stultification  the  patient  study  of  mechanical^difficulties  which 
the  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century  carried  on  by  the  side 
of,  but  entu-ely  subservient  to,  much  higher  and  extremely 
varied  musical  studies,  of  which  the  innumerable  exercises  of 
every  possible  kind  of  style  (of  which,  according  to  Mancini, 
the  pupils  of  Leo  received  a  newly  composed  one  twice  a 
week),  and  the  innumerable  cantatas,  madrigals,  and  scholastic 
duets  composed  specially  for  their  pupils  by  Porpora,  Leo, 
Clari,  Durante,  and  every  other  master,  must  convince  every 
one  who  sees  them,  and  who  is  not  convinced  by  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  music  which  these 
pupils  were  being  educated  to  sing. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  the  j)upil  was  first  sent 
on  to  the  stage,  but  always  under  the  master's  guidance  ; 
invariably  in  a  subordinate  part,  but  in  a  first-rate  theatre. 
The  beginner  must  remain  in  the  background,  but  constantly 
have  the  best  mature  artists  before  him — a  training  by 
humility  and  admiration  completely  unknown  in  our  days, 
when  young  singers  of  promise  generally  begin  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts  on  inferior  stages ;  thus  accustoming  themselves  to 
be  the  best  among  the  bad,  and  learning  at  once  incapacity 
and  presumption.  Thus  the  young  singer  continued  generally 
for  a  couple  of  years,  learning  both  directly  from  his  master 
and  indirectly  from  his  fellow  performers,  until  he  was  publicly 
recognized  as  equal  to  the  best  and  fit  for  the  prominent  parts. 
Even  then  he  generally  continued  another  year  or  so  under 
his  master's  care,  few  great  singers  being  wholly  independent 
till  they  were  over  twenty.  And  when  once  independent,  and 
supposed  to  have  reached  their  highest  development,  they 
continued  studying  * — studying  the  mechanical  difficulties  that 
still  remained,  altering  their  style,  adopting  details  here  and 

*  A  distinguished  mnsician,  now  dead,  who  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  Italian  composers  and  singers  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
and  to  whom,  as  one  of  the  last  possessors  of  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Neapolitan  school,  wo  owe  much  of  the  iradilional  information  contained  iu 
this  article,  used  to  relate  how,  about  the  year  1820,  the  two  most  famous 
singers  of  the  previous  generation,  Crescentioi  (for  whom  Cimarosa  composed 
his  beautiful  *  Orazi  e  Curiagi ')  and  Velluti,  both  men  over  fifty,  were  wont  to 
meet  once  a  week  in  a  house  in  Via  dclla  Pergola  at  Florence,  and  practise  Loo's 
exercises  together,  seeing  which  of  the  two  would  compose  better  ornaments  and 
give  a  more  perfect  reading. 
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there ;  often,  as  Mancini  and  others  record  of  several  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  others  of 
Farinelli,  studying  under  or  in  company  with  men  whom  the 
world  considered  their  inferiors  and  unsuccessful  rivals,  but 
in  whom,  perhaps,  for  some  minute  point  of  excellence,  they 
recognised  their  superiors,  and  were  willing  to  seek  their 
teachers.  *  The  study  of  our  art  is  too  long  for  our  lives,' 
said  Pacchierotti,  the  greatest  singer  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  young  Rubini,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  beginning  of  this ;  *  when  we  are  young 
we  have  the  voice,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  sing ;  later,  we 
begin  to  know  how  to  sing,  but  we  no  longer  have  the  voice.' 

The  arrangements  of  the  musical  world  into  which  the 
singer  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  launched,  after  his  six  or 
seven  years  of  study,  corresponded  with  such  a  development 
of  vocal  art.  The  music,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  essen- 
tially for  the  voice  and  for  the  single  voice ;  and  it  was  emi- 
nently vocal,  unhampered  by  instrumental  or  contrapunctic 
eflfects.  Every  opera  was  so  arranged  as  to  aflford  each  of 
the  chief  performers,  male  and  female,  four  or  five  airs  in  as 
many  totally  different  styles :  a  light  and  graceful  air,  a 
spoken,  that  is,  more  dramatic  air,  a  pathetic  and  a  brilliant 
air,  besides  one  or  more  duets  or  trios,  and  later  in  the 
century,  the  so-called  rondo,  a  piece  in  three  alternating  parts, 
epitomizing  the  graceful,  the '  pathetic,  and  the  brilliant.'^' 
Moreover,  this  music,  thus  distributed  so  as  best  to  display 
the  versatility  of  the  performer,  was  invariably  written  ex- 
pressly and  to  suit  the  qualities  of  a  definite  singer,  by  whom 
alone  a  given  part  in  a  given  opera  was  usually  sung.  The 
composers  of  the  eighteenth  century  never  wrote  an  opera 
except  on  commission  and  for  a  company  of  singers  with 
which  they  were  acquainted ;  whereas  the  operas  of  our  day 
are  composed  for  purely  abstract  voices,  and  offered  completely 
finished  to  this  or  that  manager,  who,  if  he  accepts  the  work, 
has  it  performed  by  singers  certainly  not  selected,  and  perhaps 
not  even  known  by  the  composer ;  the  music  is  made  so  as 
to  fit  any  performer,  and  consequently  fits  none.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  vocal  and 
intellectual  endowment  of  the  singer  was  a  basis  of  reality 
upon  which  the  composer  could  work ;  he  was,  in  a  way,  what 
the  live  model  is  to  the  painter— he  preserved  the  art  from 

*  An  aoconnt  of  the  constitution  of  the  old  Italian  opera,  and  of  how  it  came 
to  be  so  constitated,  may  be  foond  in  the  *  Studies  o!  the  18th  Century  in  Italy/ 
by  *  Italy/  in  which  the  author  of  the  present  paper  has  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  life  and  personalities  of  the  musical  world  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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that  academic  characterless  idealism  which  is  inevitable  where- 
ever  the  artist  works  upon  abstract  materials.  The  opera  airs 
of  Handel  preserve  the  impress  of  the  strong  vocal  personality, 
as  described  by  Mancini  and  Quantz,  of  his  favourite  singers, 
Senesino  and  Carestini ;  and  the  extreme  individuality  and 
consistency  of  Gluck's  *  Orpheus/  the  peculiar  permeating 
character  of  the  music,  is  in  reality  less  referable*  to  any 
abstract  ideal  in  the  composer's  mind  than  to  the  suggestions 
and  limitations  due  to  the  talent  of  the  singer  for  whom  it 
was  written,  that  Guadagni  of  whom  Burney  has  left  so  clear 
an  account,  whose  limited  hybrid  voice,  without  the  full 
extent  of  a  soprano  or  the  full  tone  of  a  contralto,  with  its 
short  breath  and  impossibility  of  swelling  a  note  as  well  as 
diminishing  it,  has  left  as  it  were  an  immortal  cast  of  itself, 
of  its  beauties  and  defects,  in  that  exquisitely  subtle  music 
which  fitted  so  perfectly  on  it.  Music  thus  expressly  com- 
posed for  a  special  performer  developed  still  further  artistic 
individuality  of  the  voice  and  style  which  alone  is  compatible 
with  real  artistic  excellence.  There  was  no  need,  as  there  is 
nowadays,  of  a  singer  forcing  his  voice  and  distorting  his 
style  in  attempting  to  do  what  requires  a  different  endowment ; 
music  was  properly  sung  because  it  was  sung  by  the  right 
singer ;  and  the  singer  sang  well  because  he  was  singing  the 
music  which  suited  him.  Thence  it  is  that  the  music  of  the 
eighteenth  century  requires  not  only  so  general  an  excellence 
of  style,  but  an  excellence  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  every 
variation,  from  year  to  year,  from  composer  to  composer,  from 
opera  to  opera.  A  singer  who  could  sing  equally  well  the 
music  of  Handel  and  the  music  of  Mozart  would  sing  both 
badly,  for  between  the  two  composers  there  is  an  infinite 
succession  of  changes  in  vocal  style,  due  to  the  intense  life 
which  permeated  the  whole  art.  Moreover — and  this  is  one  of 
the  all-important  differences  between  the  vocal  music  of  to- 
day and  that  of  a  century  ago— this  carefully  trained,  highly 
individual  singer  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  mere 
admirably  constructed  machine :  he  was  an  artist,  he  had  a 
free  fancy,  a  power  of  invention  of  his  own,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  had  a  real  power  of  interpretation.  The  vocal 
music  of  the  day,  slightly  accompanied  and  almost  always  for 
one  voice,  admitted  of  very  great  artistic  licenses  on  the  part 
of  the  performer — alterations  in  time  and  proportion,  ad- 
ditional notes,  nay,  very  extensive  and  entirely  original  pas- 
sages of  ornamentation.  In  the  course  of  the  usual  twenty 
or  thirty  repetitions  of  the  same  opera  the  same  pieces  had  to 
appear,  as  it  were,  in  several  new  lights.    The  great  singers 
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were,  in  a  fashion,  composers.  They  spent  hours  daily  in- 
venting variations  and  embellishments  from  which  to  select 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  according  to  their  physical 
and  mental  condition.  That  a  piece  could  be  simg  with  real 
intelligence  and  feeling  five  or  six  times  in  the  identical  man- 
ner, was  as  incomprehensible  to  our  ancestors  as  that  a  piece 
composed  for  no  singer  in  particular  could  be  properly  rendered 
by  any  singer  in  particular.  In  this  state  of  artistic  vitality 
a  barrel-organ  singer,  who  could  go  on  repeating  the  self-same 
inflexions  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times  was  as  inconceiv- 
able as  a  piece  of  music  composed  for  a  purely  abstract  voice, 
and  which  could  be  performed  by  every  concrete  voice. 

Such  was  the  singer  of  tbQ  eighteenth  century — a  voice 
perfected  in  every  detail  and  trained  to  every  movement,  but 
confined  strictly  within  its  individual  powers  ;  a  mind  trained 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  every  minute  musical  form  and  shade 
of  meaning,  accustomed  to  interpret  rapidly,  subtly,  the  works 
of  others,  but  to  interpret  them  entirely  according  to  bis  own 
individual  feeling  and  fancy;  an  artist  as  excellent  as  his 
original  pbysico-intellectual  endowment  could  possibly  afford, 
and  as  his  momentary  condition  of  voice,  fancy,  and  feeling 
necessitated ;  a  talent,  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  might  be, 
of  which  the  most  bad  been  made,  and  which  was  permitted 
to  make  the  most  of  the  part  assigned  it  in  all  freedom.  All 
the  smgers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  great  singers, 
but  all  belonged  to  a  great  school,  and  all  the  music  composed 
for  them  all,  good  or  bad,  is  always  founded  on  the  knowledge 
and  habit  of  the  existence  of  this  school. 

This  condition  of  extraordinary  perfection  in  the  art*  of 
singing  lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  it  could  not  last  for  ever.  Such  perfection, 
such  a  combination  and  balance  of  circumstances  as  produced 
this  vocal  school,  was  incompatible  with  a  full  development  of 
all  the  powers  and  all  the  aims  of  music :  it  was  due  to  a 
predominance  of  the  voice  over  all  instruments,  and  of  the 
interest  in  mere  musical  beauty  over  all  dramatic  or  psycho- 
logical considerations.  Every  step  made  by  the  art  in  en- 
larging its  means  and  ideals  shook  the  edifice  of  vocal  per- 
fection ;  every  instrument  added  to  the  orchestra  (which,  even 
in  the  time  of  Gluck,  was  mainly  composed  of  strings),  every 
complication  of  parts  introduced  in  the  scoring,  diminished 
the  independence  and  importance  of  singing.  But  the  changes 
were  slow  and  gradual,  and  the  school  was  so  solidly  founded, 
the  habit  of  vocal  excellence  so  permeated  the  musical  life  of 
the  day,  that  but  little  effect  could  at  first  be  noticed.    Yet 
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the  change  in  the  constitution  of  music  was  inevitably  taking 
place,  and  with  it,  though  independently,  a  change  in  the  art 
of  singing  itself.  It  had  reached  the  very  highest  perfection  ; 
it  began  spontaneously  to  deteriorate,  as  all  things  deteriorate, 
from  the  over-development  of  its  constituent  elements;  it 
became  overblown,  and  withered  of  its  own  blooming.  Every- 
thing began  to  be  exaggerated,  above  all,  the  importance  of 
the  art  itself.  In  the  first^  second,  and  third  quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  object  had  been  to  produce  a  singer  in 
order  that  music  might  be  sung  ;  later,  the  object  became  to 
afford  music  that  the  singer  might  sing  it :  instead  of  the 
performer  being  called  on  to  execute  properly  whatever  diflS- 
culties  he  might  meet,  the  composer  was  now  called  upon  to 
compose  difficulties  that  the  singer  might  overcome  them ; 
the  means  had  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  they 
subordinated  the  aim  for  which  they  had  been  originally 
destined.  The  singer  had  formerly  been  required  to  fill  up 
and  vary  the  pieces  he  performed;  the  composer  was  now 
required  to  supply  frameworks  for  the  singer's  improvisations ; 
instead  of  the  few  notes  given  by  the  singer  to  the  finished 
work  of  the  composer,  we  get  to  the  few  notes  given  by  the 
composer  to  the  not  yet  extant  work  of  the  singer.  Moreover, 
the  means  had  subverted  the  aims  in  the  art  of  singing  itself. 
The  object  had  at  first  been  to  patch  up  a  voice  and  conceal 
to  the  best  its  defects,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  instrument; 
it  was  now  almost  to  have  a  defective  instrument  in  order  to 
patch  up  and  conceal  its  defects.  The  singers  of  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
piqued  themselves  upon  owing  nothing  to  nature  and  all  to 
art.  To  sing  with  an  inferior  and  defective  voice  was  the  great 
test  of  ability. 

Thus,  while  music  in  general  was  becoming  less  and  less 
purely  vocal,  the  art  of  singing  was  gradually,  in  its  pro- 
cess of  over-refinement,  refining  itself  away  into  nothmg- 
ness.  Music  was  gradually  pushing  singing  into  isolation, 
in  which  the  art  triumphed  at  first,  thinking  that  isola- 
tion was  independence.  The  composers  and  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  worked  in  company,  each  satisfied 
with  his  half  of  the  task,  the  best  always  linked  with  the 
best ;  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  great  singers  had 
absolutely  reached  the  point  of  disliking  good  composers, 
and  the  great  composers  of  dreading  good  singers.  The 
great  singers,  like  Grescentini  and  Yelluti,  would  have  re- 
duced all  music  to  an  accompaniment  and  so  many  pauses  and 
points  d'orgue ;   they  would  not  epdure  works  which  might 
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not  be  taken  to  pieces  and  composed  almost  over  again  by 
themselves ;  they  kept  dangling  after  them  a  number  of 
servile  mediocrities,  inane  composers  like  Portogallo,  Pavesi, 
and  Nicolini,  who  furnished  them  with  the  few  insignificant 
notes  on  which  they,  improvised  their  wondrous  variations. 
Composers  with  any  pretensions  to  genius,  as  the  present 
writer  was  told  by  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Velluti,  the  last  of 
these  autocrats,  could  not  be  endured  by  singers  of  genius ; 
at  least,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  year  1800,  which 
differed  very  much  from  those  of  the  days  when  Handel  and 
Carestini,  Hasse  and  Farinelli,  Jommelli  and  Aprile,  Gluck 
and  Guadagni,  had  worked  together  without  sacrifice  of  the 
independence  or  genius  of  either.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  composers,  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  and  Spontini,  were 
tending  more  and  more  to  orchestral  supremacy  and  dramatic 
effect.  They  wanted  singers  who  would  sing  in  obedience 
with  their  dictates,  who  would  scream  and  force  if  the  situa- 
tion required  it,  and  would  humbly  submit  to  be  drowned  by 
trombones  and  kettle-drums.  With  singers  of  the  old  school, 
singers  who  required  to  be  beard  alone,  and  who  intended 
making  variations  in  the  score,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  The  division  between  composers  and  singers  was  com- 
plete. The  situation  was  saved  by  Kossini,  who,  while  main- 
taining a  purely  vocal  style  and  advocating  the  rules  of  the 
old  school  of  singing,  imperiously  put  a  stop  to  all  licenses  in 
the  way  of  altering  or  embellishing  the  music.  The  men  and 
women  educated  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  dying  out ; 
Bossini  and  his  contemporaries  found  a  generation  of  young 
singers,  whom  they  tramed  and  moulded  according  to  their 
ideas.  The  music  was  performed  neatly,  satisfactorily ;  the 
florid  embellishments  written  by  the  composer  were  learned 
carefully  and  conscientiously ;  on  the  whole,  the  compromise 
seemed  fortunate  in  its  results.  But  with  its  liberty,  the  old 
school  of  singing  had  lost  its  vitality;  and  Stendhal,  despite 
his  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bossini,  foretold  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  singer,  limited  to  what  the  composer  asked 
him  to  do,  would  cease  to  be  able  to  do  that  much  ;  that  the 
art,  once  prevented  from  freely  expanding,  would  gradually 
wither.  The  prediction  of  Stendhal  proved  but  too  true,  and 
Bossini  lived  long  enough  to  lament  that  there  were  no  longer 
singers  capable  of  performing  those  ornaments  and  passages 
which  it  had  been  his  grand  triumph  to  write  himself,  instead 
of  leaving  to  the  fancy  of  the  performer. 
Moreover,  the  further  development  of  music  in  general,  the 

greatly  increased  importance  of  dramatic  effect,  of  instrumental 
NO.  cxuv.  22 
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complications  and  of  concerted  pieces,  diminished  still  farther 
the  attention  given  to  mere  vocal  perfection  and  the  consequent 
attempts  to  attain  it.  The  singer  had  been  deprived  of  the  right 
of  improvising  ornamental  passages;  he  was  soon  released 
from  the  necessity  of  executing  them.  The  school  of  composers 
immediately  succeeding  Eossini  lopped  oflF,  as  injurious  to 
clearness  and  vigour  of  musical  action,  all  these  vocal  em- 
bellishments. They  diminished  still  further  the  already  much 
diminished  number  of  solo  airs ;  they  increased  still  further 
the  already  noisy  orchestra.  Singers  who  were  scarcely  ever 
heard  by  themselves,  and  never  heard  without  a  terrific 
accompaniment,  were  not  exposed  to  minute  criticism  like 
their  predecessors  of  former  days,  and  consequently  did  not 
require  to  perfect  themselves  with  a  view  to  sustaining  it. 
Those  infinite  shades  of  performance,  that  admirably  neat 
execution,  that  perfect  delicacy  of  finish  which  had  been  the 
lifelong  aim  of  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would 
not  even  have  been  noticed  among  the  noisy  concerted  and 
orchestral  pieces,  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  operas  of 
Donizetti  and  Meyerbeer.  There  was  naturally  no  longer 
any  one  who  cared  to  learn,  nor  any  one  who  was  able  to 
teach,  such  troublesome  and  unnecessary  perfection.  The  old 
manner  of  performance  was  not  merely  lost,  it  was  replaced 
by  a  new  manner.  In  proportion  as  the  old  purely  musical 
style  of  singing  was  forgotten,  there  was  learned  a  new  style 
of  declamatory  singing.  Singers  of  original  talents  inevitably 
strove  to  be  something  beyond  mere  mechanical  performers: 
unable  to  perfect,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  the  music, 
they  studied  to  give  greater  relief  to  the  drama.  The  singers 
of  the  new  school  turned  their  attention  to  dramatic  expres- 
sion and  action.  Now  the  expression,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  belonging  to  the  great  school  of  singing  was  con- 
tained in  the  proper  musical  rendering  of  the  phrases ;  and 
the  action,  though  the  eighteenth  century  boasted  many  first- 
rate  actors  among  its  singers,  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  recitative.  The  dramatic  declamation  of  melody  is  in- 
evitably destructive  of  its  musical  shape,  since  it  implies  that 
the  accentuation  required  by  the  music  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  totally  different  accentuation  belonging  to  spoken  passion ; 
while  complete  dramatic  movement  and  gesticulation  is  as 
incompatible  with  really  careful  and  finished  singing  as 
violent  dramatic  declamation  would  be  incompatible  witli 
XDUinting  or  modelling,  or  any  occupation  requiring  attentiou 
and  delicate  treatment  of  detail.  Yet  to  declaim  and  to  act 
while  singing,  to  do  with  music  what  (he  ordinary  actor  can 
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do  without  music,  has  become  the  ambition  of  the  more  gifted 
singers  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  final  test  of  excellence 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  which,  unaccustomed  to  really  in- 
telligent singing,  sees  that  in  such  a  performance,  however 
ranting  and  screeching,  and  occasionally  disagreeable,  there 
is  an  element  of  intellectuality  which  it  misses  in  the  me- 
chanical neatness  of  execution,  due  to  mere  flexibility  of 
throat,  not  to  artistic  perception,  which,  exemplified  in  such 
a  singer  as  Patti,  is  the  only  purely  musical  excellence  known 
by  the  art  in  our  day. 

The  gradual  development  of  concerted  music  and  of  the 
orchestra,  which  have  rendered  all  delicacy  of  performance 
first  unnecessary  and  then  impossible,  while  they  have  in^ 
evitably  induced  habits  of  mere  yelling  and  screaming  in 
order  to  be  heard  ;  the  gradual  subserviency  of  music  as  such 
to  dramatic  expression,  which,  beginning  insensibly  among 
the  immediate  successors  of  *Bossini,  has  been  recognized  and 
formulated  into  an  aBsthetic  principle  by  the  school  of  Wagner, 
and  which  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  musical  perfection 
in  singing  in  order  to  replace  it  by  emotional  declamation ; 
these  two  causes  have  naturally  resulted  in  reducing  the  im- 
portance of  good  singing,  and  the  consequent  efforts  to  attain 
it,  to  a  minimum.  Instead  of  the  patient  and  intelligent 
study  begun  in  the  childhood  of  the  singer,  we  have  nowa- 
days a  vocal  education  dispatched  in  two  or  three  years  at 
most — an  education  consisting,  at  the  best,  not  of  preparing 
the  singer  to  perform  correctly  any  music  put  before  him,  but 
merely  to  repeat  effectively  five  or  six  conspicuous  vocal  parts 
which  he  or  she  may  be  expected  to  perform ;  no  forming  of 
the  voice;  no  training  of  it  into  obedience  to  the  will;  no  care- 
ful education  of  the  artist's  powers  of  judgment  and  selection ; 
no  more  study  of  composition,  now  that  the  singer  has  every 
appoggiatura  written  for  him ;  no  study  of  reading  from  the 
score,  now  that  every  piece  is  taught  him  by  ear  at  the  piano. 
Let  him  or  her  be  effective;  act  with  impetuosity,  declaim 
with  vehemence,  shriek  and  yell  passionately,  if  he  or  she 
Lave  dramatic  instinct ;  or  force  upper  notes,  or  bellow  lower 
ones,  or  gabble  off  shapeless  roulades,  if  he  or  she  have 
iitrong  lungs  or  a  flexible  throat:  any  of  these  means  will 
lead  to  distinction,  and  they  are  qualities,  whether  dramatic 
or  purely  vocal,  which  are  due  to  mere  endowment,  which 
require  little  tuition  and  less  practice ;  above  all,  which  en- 
tirely dispense  with  the  mere  knowledge  that  such  Br  thing  as 
an  art  of  singing  has  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exi^. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  last  remains  of  the  old  school  of 
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einging  are  fast  vanisbing ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind,  wbat  in<i^ 
deed  is  obvious  at  tbe  first  glance,  tbat  as,  ever  since  tbe  begin* 
ning  of  tbis  century,  every  cause  bas  been  at  work  wbicb  could 
gradually  destroy  good  singing,  and  every  progress  of  music 
bas  been  distinctly  bostile  to  it,  wbatever  traditions  and  babits 
of  good  singing  bave  remained,  are  entirely  inberited  from 
tbe  old  scbool  of  tbe  eigbteentb  century.  Tbe  singers  of 
Bossini  were  still  trained  in  tbat  scbool,  and  transmitted  part 
of  its  tradition  to  tbeir  successors ;  but  tbe  compositions  of 
Donizetti,  Meyerbeer,  and  Verdi  could  not  call  fortb  any  new 
scbool  of  singing,  and  tbey  gradually  destroyed  wbat  re- 
mained of  tbe  old,  Tbe  mecbanical  metbods  and  sBstbetical 
rules  of  tbe  art  bave  not  been  increased  l)y  one  tittle,  and 
every  day  some  of  tbem  bave  been  forgotten  as  baving  ceased 
to  be  necessary.  Tbe  absolute  perfection  of  singing  in  tbe 
eigbteentb  century  was  sucb  tbat  it  supplied  witb  its  remains 
a  sort  of  relative  perfection  to  the  singers  of  tbe  earlier  part 
of  tbis  century,  tbe  Pastas,  and  Crisis,  and  Lablacbes,  and 
Marios ;  but  as  notbing  bas  been  added  to  tbe  art  in  our 
own  time,  tbis  precious  inberitance  bas  gradually  dwindled  to 
notbing,  and  musical  autborities  like  Professor  Panofka  are 
beginning  to  propbesy  tbat  soon  tbere  will  be  no  art  left,  and 
tbat  Verdi  and  Wagner  tbemselves  will  require  an  amount  of 
musical  perfection  far  beyond  tbe  singers  of  tbe  future, 

How  tbings  will  end,  and  wbat-  new  turn  musical  composi- 
tion may  take,  perbaps  enatbling  it  to  dispense  witb  singing 
altogetber,  it  is  vain  to  surmise.  Music  bas  still  powers 
wbicb  are  not  fully  expanded,  and  aims  wbicb  are .  not  fully 
reacbed ;  tbe  powers  and  aims  of  tbe  scbool  wbicb  may  now, 
witbout  any  sarcasm,  be  called  tbe  scbool  of  tbe  future,  since 
tbe  future  belongs  to  it — powers  wbicb  must  expand,  and 
aims  wbicb  must  be  approacbed,  and  wbicb  in  so  doing  must 
inevitably  reduce  singing  to  a  still  lower  level.  To  expect 
spontaneous  improvement  in  tbe  art  of  singing  in  tbe  face  of 
Wagner's  trilogies  is  manifestly  absurd ;  but  in  tbis  critical, 
eclectic,  and  essentially  revivalist  period,  opposite  to  tbe 
spontaneous  artistic  development,  tbere  is  almost  always  tbe 
ffistbetical  revival  of  culture.  Tbis  tendency  is  as  strong  as 
any  spontaneous  and  original  artistic  movement,  and  is, 
perbaps,  more  really  akin  to  tbe  general  temper  of  our  day. 
We  bave  seen  it  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in  literature, 
even  in  the  minor  decorative  arts ;  we  are  beginning  to  see  it 
in  music.  The  music  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  is  beginning 
to  divide  the  attention  of  tbe  cultured  classes  with  the  most 
jrecent  music  of  our  own  day,  even  as  the  imitations  of  Botti- 
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colli  and  Mantegna  share  with  the  works  of  Bastien  Lepage 
and  Henri  Eegnault  the  walls  of  our  exhibition  rooms.  Every 
day  witnesses  the  exhumation  of  some  piece  of  music  from 
which  the  people  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  would  have  turned 
with  contempt:  to  them  the  music  of  the  last  century  was 
still  merely  old-fashioned;  to  us  it  is  beginning  already  to 
become  antique.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  us  to  see  the 
relative  positions  of  various  schools  of  art  which,  wJben  yet 
too  close  at  hand,  seemed  a  mass  of  confusion ;  what  our 
fathers  threw  into  the  lumber-room  as  obsolete,  we  are  be^ 
ginning  to  collect  as  classic.  The  masterpieces  of  old  instru- 
mental music  are  being  conscientiously  studied  and  artistically 
interpreted.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  masterpieces 
of  vocal  music,  of  that  style  which  was  so  completely  and 
exclusively  the  domain  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  be 
studied  in  a  similar  manner.  In  proportion  as  this  music 
becomes  known,  and  its  peculiarities  become  understood,  the 
necessity  will  be  felt  for  its  efficient  execution ;  at  first,  and 
while  it  is  yet  unfamiliar,  it  will  be  confounded  with  the 
music  of  our  own  day ;  and  the  performance  of  our  day  will  be 
considered  sufficient  for  it,  as,  for  instance,  our  present  musical 
public  will  be  satisfied  with  hearing  Mozart's  operas  performed 
by  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  singing  the  *  Ballo  in 
Maschera'  or  *  Tannhauser,'  simply  because  Mozart  is  not  suf- 
ficiently well  understood  for  him  to  be  completely  separated 
from  Verdi  or  Wagner.  But  when  a  sufficient  amount  of 
classical  vocal  music  has  been  bungled  through  to  accustom 
us  to  classical  vocal  composition,  the  need  will  be  felt,  and  an 
ideal  vaguely  formed,  of  a  style  of  singing  suited  to  this  music. 
It  will  be  with  the  vocal  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
it  was  with  Gothic  architecture :  long  derided  and  long 
neglected,  but  finally  perceived  to  possess  beauty,  but  beauty 
at  first  not  sufficiently  understood  to  make  its  admirers  relin- 
quish the  Palladios  and  Wrens,  the  rococo  and  pseudo-Grecian 
artists  of  music.  And  just  as  the  admirers  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture at  first  boldly  and  cheerfully  set  to  defacing  it  with 
bungling  restorations  still  savouring  of  the  Palladian  and 
cockleshell  art,  so  the  earliest  admirers  of  the  vocal  music  of 
the  eighteenth  century  will,  in  serene  unconsciousness,  drawl 
or  yell  pieces  by  Pergolesi  and  Cimarosa  as  if  they  were  songs 
by  Campana  or  opera  scenes  by  Verdi ;  until  at  last,  just  as 
the  appreciative  and  familiar  study  of  Gothic  art  finally  pro- 
duced a  certain  number  of  men  who  would  intelligibly,  humbly, 
with  complete  love  and  diffidence,  touch  the  old  masonry  and 
imitate  its  forms,  so  also  the  appreciation  and  study  of  the 
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vocal  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  finally  call  forth  a 
class  of  singers  trained  specially  for  its  performance,  steeped 
in  the  old  traditions,  and  performing  the  songs  of  the  dead 
school  with  complete  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  com- 
plete consciousness  of  their  own  incompetence.  And  then  we 
shall  have  once  more  careful  yocal  training,  mechanical  per- 
fection, intellectual  refinement,  and  something  like  a  school  of 
singingt  This  revival  will  take  place  among  the  very  smallest 
number ;  it  will  originate  among  conscientious  and  intelligent 
amateurs,  who  have  time  to  study  and  appreciate,  and  who 
will  pay  a  class  of  singers  distinct  from  those  dependent  upon 
the  public  at  large — singers  whose  small  vocal  or  dramatic 

Eowers  remove  them  from  the  temptation  of  the  easy  and 
riljiant  career  of  the  large  theatres,  and  whose  intelligence 
naturally  leads  them  to  prefer  careful  singing  to  careless 
shouting. 

The  traditions  of  good  singing  will  by  this  time  have  been 
completely  lost ;  not  a  survivor  of  a  better  generation  will 
remain  to  teach  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  done : 
but  the  school  will  be  reconstituted,  the  careful  study  of  the 
old  works  will  suggest  a  style  of  performance  analogous  to 
them,  and  the  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century  will,  as 
it  were,  teach  those  who  sincerely  love  them  the  secrets  of 
the  long  dead  school  of  singing.  The  movement  will  have 
little  influence  on  the  art  and  the  public  at  large ;  it  will  be 
eclectic  and  artificial ;  but  when  the  spontaneous  and  natural 
tendency  is  towards  turning  an  art  into  a  barren  expanse  of 
rajik  and  tawdry  weeds,  an  oasis  of  carefully  cultured  artistic 
flowers  will  be  valuable  just  in  proportion  "as  it  is  rare  and 
artificial.  The  revival  of  good  vocal  music  and  good  singing 
will  be  the  work  of  the  minority  even  among  the  educated 
classes  ;  it  will  originate  in  the  drawing-room  and  culminate 
in  the  concert-hall ;  it  will  be  sneered  at  for  its  exclusiveness, 
its  amateurishness,  its  isolation  from  the  artistic  life  at  large. 
No  matter ;  the  great  masters  of  the  past  are,  perhaps,  best 
oflf  when  alone  and  secure  among  the  few  by  .whom  they  were 
truly  appreciated.  verxon  lee. 
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nccoUectior,8  of  South  AfrUa  at  the  Time  of  the  Annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,    By  Thecd.  M.  Tbomp.     Leydon.     1879. 

So  much  has  been  eaid  and  written  about  the  African  Boers 
lately  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  subject  were  ex- 
hausted. But  most  of  it  has  been  said  by  Englishmen,  and  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  what  a  Dutchman  who  has 
lived  among  them  and  who  understands  their  language  may 
have  to  tell  us  about  them.  *Du  choc  des  opinions  jaillit  la 
verite.*  Mr.  Tromp  gives  us  a  very  animated  and  pleasant 
account  in  his  native  tongue  of  a  journey  to  the  Transvaal 
where  he  became  the  Secretary  of  President  Burgers.  Ho 
started  in  the  same  ship  that  took  back  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  after  his  mission  to  England,  and  arrived 
on  September  16, 1876,  at  Cape  Town,  the  first  thing  he  heard 
was  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  the  Boers  by  Secocoeni,  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  After  some 
successful  fighting.  Burgers  himself  had  headed  the  expedition 
to  Secocoeni*s  stronghold,  where  a  panic  arose  among  the 
Boers,  who  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  their  allies,  the  Amaswasi 
Kafirs,  behind  them.  Burgers,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  rally  the 
Boers,  iipmediately  returned  to  Pretoria,  convoked  the  *  Volks- 
raad '  for  an  extraordinary  session  to  debate  about  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  forces  and  the  means  of  defraying  the 
expenses  through  fresh  taxation.  A  corps  of  volunteers  was 
organized  under  the  gallant  German  Captain  von  Schlick- 
mann,  to  occupy  the  frontier  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 
Cetchwayo  meanwhiler,  who  had  gathered  courage  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Boers,  was  preparing  to  assist  Secocoeni.  Mr. 
Tromp  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  gathered  his  information 
on  the  subject  from  the  Dutch  African  papers,  and  not  from 
the  English  ones,  which  he  considers  thoroughly  untrust- 
worthy, and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  partiality  for  the 
English,  though  he  disclaims  any.  strong  kindred  feeling  with 
such  a  mixed  race  as  the  African  Boers.  A  Dutch  garrison 
and  a  few  tradespeople  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  under  Jan  van  Biebeek  in  1652,  increased  from  time 
to  time  by  runaway  sailors,  exil^es,  emigrants,  and  shipwrecked 
passengers — these  and  800  Huguenots  were  the  original  an- 
cestors of  the  African  Boers.    The  Huguenot  refugees ''''  sent 

*  These  refugees,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  after  the  Bevoc&tion  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  were  sent  by  tho  East  India  Company,  with  the  following  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape : — *  We  have  resolTed  to  send  to  tho  Cape,  besides 
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cut  by  the  Company  at  the  request  of  the  States  General  be- 
tween the  years  1687  and  1690,  contributed  very  much  to  raise 
the  moral  level  of  the  colonists ;  but  while  many  of  the  women 
brought  over  were  respectable  girls  from  the  orphanage  at 
Amsterdam,  there  were  many  others  among  them  of  dubious 
character.  The  *  treks'  that  were  undertaken  at  different 
times  by  the  Boers,  chiefly  to  escape  from  the  ever-encroach- 
ing dominion  of  the  English,  who  had  taken  the  Cape  in  1795, 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  it  again  belonged  to 
its  rightful  owners,  had  retaken  it  in  1806,  finally  led  to  their 
spreading  beyond  the  Orange  River  and  the  Vaal,  and  found; 
ing  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Tho 
character  of  the  Boers  became  variously  modified  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves placed.  Thus  we  shall  find  the  Transvaal  Boer  diflfer- 
ing  in  many  respects  from  his  Orange  Free  State  brother. 
Of  the  Boer  of  the  Transvaal  Mr.  Tromp  draws  anything  but 
a  flattering  picture  :  '  He  is  cowardly,  false,  hypocritical,  given 
to  perjury,  immoral,  inhospitable,  lazy,  dirty,  and  ungrateful,' 
but— he  has  common-sense.  Mr.  Tromp  is,  indeed,  careful  to 
state  that  this  description  applies  only  to  the  typical  Transvaal 
farmer,  who  has  had  scarcely  any  contact  with  European  civi- 
lization, and  that  he  has  met  many  Boers  who  inspired  him 
with  real  esteem.  But  even  thus  qualified  the  picture  is  over- 
drawn ;  and  it  is- hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  secretary  and 
warm  adherent  of  a  president  who  met  with  such  bitter  oppo- 
sition from  the  Boers  should  be  an  unprejudiced  judge  of 
their  character.  That  perjury  is  extremely  common  both 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  is,  indeed,  unfortu- 
nately attested  by  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
law  courts  there,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  oaths  are 

other  free  bnrghers,  a  party  of  French  refugees,  accordmg  to  the  rcgalations 
\vhich  we  forward  in  Dutch  and  in  French,  all  Protestants,  and  we  send  a 
French  pastor  with  them  to  perform  their  service  in  the  French  tongue. 
There  are  wine  farmers  among  them,  who  know  well  how  to  make  vinegar 
and  brandy,  which  will  be  useful  tb  the  colony  also.  WThercas  these  poor 
people  are  deprived  of  everything,  it  is  now  your  duty  to  help  them  when  they 
arrive,  and  to  give  them  aU  they  require  tiU  they  arc  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  are  zealous  people,  and  easily  satisfied.*  See  '  History  of  our 
Country  in  the  Language  of  our  People,*  p.  68.  Capetown,  1877.  And  the  pious 
historian  adds :  *  In  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenots  we  can  see  clearly  the  hand  of 
God.  They  have  been  sent  here  as  the  salt  to  preserve  the  young  colony  from 
all  manner  of  corruption.  For  those  first  Boers  were  by  no  means  all  of  tho 
best  kind.  A  large  number  were  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time, 
and  deserters  of  other  nations  who  arrived  here.  Sa  tho  Lord  takes  care  always. 
It  is  %o  be  hoped  that  the  children  of  these  Hugnenots  will  remain  true  to  Uie 
spirit  of  their  pious  ancestors,  and  not  let  themselves  be  carried  awi^  by  any 
DOTeltie?.* 
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taken  makes  the  administration  of  justice  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  absence  of  old  Dutch  cleanliness  is  partly,  Mr.  Tromp 
allows,"  accounted  for  by  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  which  in 
Holland  is  but  too  abundant.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  habits 
of  the  *  trek,'  when  the  Boer  had  to  guard  himself  against 
nightly  attacks,  and  lie  down  with  his  gun  beside  him^  that 
many  of  them  still  go  to  bed  in  their  clothes.  As  for  their 
cowardice,  Mr.  Tromp  gives  as  an  example  their  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  Secocoeni  expedition. .  *  When  they  got  scent 
in  the  lager  of  an  approaching  fight,  many  of  them  pretended 
to  be  ill  and  went  to  the  **  lager  doctor  "  (Dr.  Rissik,  who  for- 
merly practised  at  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands),  trembling  with 
fear,  and  asking  for  medicine  and  temporary  leave  of  absence. 
Dr.  Bissik  told  me  himself  that  after  having  felt  their  pulse, 
he  gravely  assured  them  that  they  had  "kugelfieber,"  and  that 
he  would  doctor  them  after  the  fight.'  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Boers  are  not  heroes  in  pitched  battle,  nor  are  they 
qualified  for  it.  Farmers  are  not  soldiers.  They  have  neither 
the  training  nor  the  discipline.  But  where  they  are  more 
successful  than  Englishmen  is  in  dealing  with  the  Kafir  in 
the  long  run.  They  know  his  country,  his  language,  his 
habits."  They  fight  him  in  his  own  way  from  behind  their 
bushes  and  hiding-places.  They  treat  with  him  and  keep  him 
in  check.  Watchful,  persevering,  indefatigable,  they  have 
few  wants,  and  can  bear  privation  better  than  any  European 
settler.  Thus  they  have  pushed  on  and  opened  South  Africa 
to  civilization  bettsr  than  any  disciplined  army  could  have 
done  it,  and  thus  they  will  continue  to  do.  Already  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Eepublic,  many  have  *  trekked '  beyond 
the  Limpopo  Biver  into  the  deserts  of  Damaraland,  and  have 
once  more  planted  the  Dutch  flag,  with  the  green  streamer, 
the  emblem  of  Hope,  the  old  flag  of  the  '  Voortrekkers.'  +  This 
Mr.  Tromp  is  willing  to  grant.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  the  Boer 
is  neither  as  black  as  he  has  been  sometimes  painted,  nor 
yet  of  the  heroic  type  that  others  imagine  him  to  be.  Conser- 
vative to  the  heart's  core,  obstinate,  bigoted,  clinging  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bible — the  orJy  book  he  reads — and  often  inter- 

*  *  The  English  soldier,  not  knowing  the  secret  paths  through  wooda  and  moun- 
tains, gathered  only  fatigue  from  his  expeditions,  if  ,he  did  not  return  covered 
with  wounds.  Thus  the  Kafirs  perceived  how  little  European  soldiers  could  cope 
with  them.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  native.liordes  did  not  fear  the  regular  troops, 
but  they  feared  the  African  Boers.'— Prof.  Lauts'd  *  History  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
BoptB*  p.  150,  &Q, 

t*The  English  should  at  last  Tmderstand  that  not  they  ore  the  true  pioneers. 
.  .  .  The  Boer  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  he  will  gladly  fulfil  the 
task  nature  has  fitted  him  for,  provided  the  stranger  does  not  idways  rei^  the 
fruit  of  his  labour.* — ^Dutch  Review,  De  Gids,  pp.  305,  <fto.  August,  1879. 
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pretiD^  it  after  his  own  fashion,  he  has  a  great  belief  in  his 
own  wisdom  and  superiority,  a  passionate  love  of  liberty,  and 
a  hatred  of  interference  of  every  sort.*  He  looks  upon  every 
stranger  with  suspicion,  including  the  Hollander,  whom  he 
only  dislikes  a  degree  less- than  the  Englishman,  and  the 
Kafir  is  a  *  skepsel,*  *  creature,*  hardly  human  in  his  eyes. 

The  Orange  Free  State  Boer  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
Transvaal  Boer,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
and  two  reasons  are  given  for  this.  First  of  all,  the  Free 
State  Boer  must  work.  If  idleness  is  said  to  be  '  the  devil's 
pillow,'  earnest  and  continuous  labour  brings  out  the  best 
side  of  man's  nature,  were  it  only  by  keeping  him  out  of  mis- 
chief. In  the  Transvaal  there  are  about  450,000  Kafirs  t  to 
60,000  whites,  whereas  in  the  Free  State  there  are  only 
25,000  Kafirs  to  50,000  whites.  Moreover,  the  soil  of  the 
Free  State  is  not  nearly  as  rich  and  fertile  as  that  of  the 
Transvaal.  Thus,  while  the  Transvaal  Boer  can  leave  the 
work  to  his  Kafir  servants,  and  smoke  his  pipe  over  his  black 
coffee,  the  Free  State  Boer  must  work  hard  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Another  reason  given  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Free  State  Boer  is  that  he  has  been  trained  to  conform  to  law 
and  order  during  the  six  years  of  English  rule,  from  1848  to. 
1854.  Education  was,  and  still  is,  very  imperfect  in  the 
Transvaal,  though  since  Government  has  taken  it  up,  and 
opened  schools  in  1876,  it  has  been  improving  fast.  The 
Boer's  children  are  taught  by  a  kind  of  schoolmaster,  who 
lives  in  the  Boer's  family,  at  a  salary  of  from  £2  to  £4  a 
month,  and  generally  the  use  of  a  horse.  He  has  passed  no 
examination,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  Hollander  of  doubtful 
character  come  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  taking  up  teaching  as 
a  last  resource.  During  a  few  hours  of  the  day  he  instructs 
his  pupils  in  Bible  history  and  the  three  B's.  At  first  the 
conservative  Boers  were  very  reluctant  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  where  reUgion  is  not  the  principal  subject  taught, 
but  they  gradually  begin  to  see  the  advantages  of  them.  The 
Transvaal  Boer  marries  early,  apmetimes  even  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  with  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  and  rears  a  large  family.  Six  or  eight  children  hardly 
count.  Mr.  Tromp  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Trans* 
vaal  Boer's  wooing — 

*  Mr.  Tromp  gives  an  aneodote  of  a  Boer  who  complained  of  the  meddlesome* 
ness  of  tlie  Oovemment.  Why  did  not  the  Government  leave  him  in  peace  T, 
Why  had  he  to  pay  taxes,  render  services,  <fcc.,  he  who  never  meddled  with  the 
Govemtnent  ? 

t  Sir  Theophilos  Shepstone  nombers  the  Kafirs  at  800,000.  (Su:  Theophiloa 
Bhepstone  to  Iiord  Carnarvon,  April  17, 1877.) 
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WTien  a  young  Boer  wishes  to  pay  his  suit,  he  puts  on  his  best  clothes, 
lights  his  best  pipe  (without  a  pipe  the  Transvaal  Boer  is  not  complete), 
mounts  the  friskiest  horse,  in  order  to  make  a  chivalrous  impression  upon 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  provides  himself  with  a  small  present  to  win 
her  favour,  and  sets  out  for  the  place  where  she  Uves,  On  arriving  there, 
he  does  what  is  done  in  Europe  on  similar  occasions — he  shows  himself  at 
liis  best.  After  having  shaken  bands  with  the  whole  family,  he  sits  down 
and  begins  by  being  very  natural,  that  is,  very  awkward.  At  last,  after  a 
solemn  silence — which  is  always  the  prelude  of  a  Boer  visit,  whatever 
its  nature  may  be— he  inquires  with  interest  after  the  healths  of  the 
family.  '  Tante,'  or  aunt,  answers, '  Yes,  cousin,  what  shall  I  say,  that 
goes  tolerably  well.*  *  Oom,'  or  uncle,  is  always  of  opinion  that  *  he  has  a 
hard  time  of  it.'  The  cousins  of  both  sexes  enlighten  them  with  a  '  Thank 
you,  cousin,*  and  the  young  lady  who  is  the  real  person  concerned  keeps 
an  obstinate  silence.  Meanwhile  the  present,  which  usually  consists  of  a 
*■  tabberd '  dress,  but  in  all  cases  of  an  article  of  clothinfir,  has  been  offered 
with  a  suitable  speech  muttered  with  embarrassment  and  ending  inaudibly, 
and  the  lover  feels  more  at  ease.  The  father-in-law  in  spe,  fully  con- 
scious of  his  wisdom  and  moral  superiority  over  the  beardless  lover,  breaks 
the  next  pause  by  overwhelming  the  unfortunate  man  with  unconnected 
considerations  about  the  present  Qovemment,  and  the  good  old  times 
when  there  were  no  taxes  to  be  paid,  and  no  laws  or  punishment  for  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Kafirs.  •  .  .  The  family  retires  early  in  order  to 
give  the  visitor  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  intentions.  Usually  (for 
also  in  the  Transvaal  young  ladies  do  not  easily  refuse  a  lover)  the 
*  nooie '  young  spinster  now  appears  clad  in  her  new  garment,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  encouragement  to  the  aspirant.  On  the  table  stands 
a  candle  which  plays  a  great  part  in  the  transactions.  As  long  as  the 
candle  is  not  burnt,  the  decisive  answer  may  not  be  given,  for  tiie  time 
required  for  the  candle  to  burn  down  must  give  the  young  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unbosom  himself  and  disclose  his  prospects  (such  as  4000  acres, 
20  oxen,  ;L00  sheep,  good  health,  a  mother  who  promises  to  be  a  good 
mother-in-law,  a  house  of  his  own,  &c.)  Sometimes  the  young  lady  brings 
a  very  short  end  (for  the  candle  ajppears  at  the  same  time  with  herself), 
and  this  is  a  very  critical  case,  for  it  may  mean  just  as  well  that  she  is  in  a 
hurry  to  say  '  no '  as '  yes.'  It  follows  that  a  long  candle  means  hesitation. 
I  hear  that  it  also  frequently  happens  that  the  girl  during  the  conversa- 
tion breaks  ofif  a  piece  of  the  candle  or  suddenly  extinguishes  it,  and  drops 
into  the  aiTus  of  the  enamoured  youtli.  .  .  •  The  parties  then  go  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  where  after  having  been  examined  in  their  catecbism 
and  confirmed,  they  celebrate  the  Communion — always  a  great  event  in 
the  Boer*8  life—and  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  There  is  a  large 
consumption  on  the  occasion  of  peach-brandy,  cake,  cofifee,  and  bonbons, 
and  everybody  is  as  noisy  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  Kafirs,  Mr.  Tromp  does  not  exculpate 
the  Boers  from  having  ill-treated  them,  specially  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony,  but  he  thinks  the  philanthropy  of  the 
English  unpractical  and  even  dangerous.  The  Kafirs,  he 
assumes,  are  an  inferior  race.  They  recognize  it  themselves, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  When  one  considers  the 
diflSculties  with  which  the  first  settlers  had  to  contend — how 
they  were  constantly  robbed  of  their  cattle,  and  in  danger  of 
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being  murdered  by  the  Hottentots — it  is  not  surprising  tliat 
they  took  measures  which  do  not  harmonize  with  European 
modern  views  of  philanthropy.  The  injudicious  interference  of 
the  EngHsh,  who  had  not  themselves  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  conflict,  has  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  diiSiculties 
between  the  Boers  and  the  Kafirs,  which,  had  the  Boers  been 
left  to  manage  for  themselves,  would  probably  have  diminished 
in  time.  From  the  period  when  the  English  became  masters 
of  the  Cape,  and  took  the  Kafirs  under  their  protection 
against  the  Boers,  dates  the  first  of  the  Kafir  wars.  The 
missionaries,  Mr.  Tromp  thinks,  have  little  influence  over  the 
Kafirs,  partly  owing  to  their  own  deficiencies,  partly  to  the 
nature  of  the  Kafir,  who  is  unable  to  take  in  purely  spiritual 
teaching,  and  gets,  as  a  rule,  only  erroneous  notions  of 
Christianity,  so  that  dishonesty,  immorality,  laziness,  and 
vanity  prevail  much  more  among  the  converted  than  the 
unconverted  Kafirs.  Of  their  strange  misconceptions  two 
examples  came  under  Mr.  Tromp's  direct  notice. 

A  native  supposed  to  be  particularly  advanced  in  Bible  knowledge  was 
beard  to  represent  heaven  to  Lis  fellow-CQuntrymen  as  a  place  where  the 
great  Master  distributes  every  day  to  the  believers  a  very  large  dram. 
Another  time,  the  question,  why  Ascension  Day  was  a  holy  day,  was 
answered  by  a  Christian  Kafir,  *  The  small  Captain  is  gone  to  visit  the 
great  Captain.* 

These  experiences  diflfer  widely  from  those  of  Bishop  Colenso  J 
but  all  missionaries  are  not  Golensos,  and  only  those  who 
themselves  lead  noble  and  unselfish  lives  will  be  at  all  likely  to 
influence  the  Kafir  for  good.  Savages,  like  children,  must  be 
treated  with  consistency.  How  can  savages  learn  to  under- 
stand what  true  Christianity  is,  when  they  see  a  Christian 
nation  make  war  as  the  English  did  with  the  Zulus — dethrone, 
track,  imprison  a  king  who  had  fought  in  self-defence  and 
behaved  honourably  throughout,  and  put  up  as  one  of  the 
rulers  in  his  place  an  unprincipled  man  like  John  Dunn  ? 

Mr.  Tromp  devotes  an  interesting  chapter — perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book — to  the  African  language.  It  is 
probably  little  known  out  of  Africa  that  there  has  been  a  dia< 
lect  growing  up  there  which  now  lays  claim  to  be  recognized 
as  a  distinct  language.  Mr.  Tromp  tells,  us  that  it  is  about 
the  ugliest  and  most  mixed  dialect  he  ever  heard.  Originally 
Dutch,  it  has  lost  all  the  dignity  of  the  pure  Dutch  language.. 
Pull  of  words  and  expressions  of  foreign  extraction,  Gallicisms, 
Germanisms,  Anglicisms,  words  of  Danish,  Swedish,  and  even 
Spanish  origin,  Malay,  and  Kafir  words,  it  is  a  living  witneds 
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of  the  Boer's  own  history,  and  lie  moreover  goes  on  addr 
ing  to  it  the  words  he  coins  himself.  The  newly  arrived 
Hollander  in  South  Africa  finds  at  once  that  the  intonation 
is  different  from  that  in  his  own  country.  The  enunciation 
of  the  Boer  is  slow  and  somewhat  difficult.  He  has  adopted 
from  the  Kafirs  a  kind  of  grunting  sound,  which  uttered 
once  means  an  affirmative,  and  twice  a  negative.  Also,  in 
common  with  the  Kafir,  he  lengthens  out  certain  words — 
such  as  '  daar,  waar,'  there,  where — which  he  always  pro- 
nounces as  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  accentuated  '  A's ' 
in  them.  If  you  ask  him  where  a  certain  village  is  situated^ 
he  will  point  in  the  direction  and  say  '  Daaaaar  achter  die 
klipkoppie  ' — '  There  beyond  that  stony  hill.'  He  will  begin 
by  addressing  you  in  the  third  person,  which  nearly 
always  takes  the  place  of  the  second,  *  Hoe  gaat  noch 
met  neef?' — *How  fares  cousin?' — the  words  uncle,  aunt, 
cousin  being  generally  used  instead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  accord- 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  person  addressed — and  he  will  then 
lapse  into  the  *ek  is,'  *I  is,*  with  which  he  almost  in- 
variably begins  his  sentences.  *  Ek  is  maar'n  wonderlikke 
kerel,* — '  I  am  a  singular  or  peculiar  person  ' — is  an  expres- 
sion very  common  among  the  self-satisfied  Boers.  The  Boer 
shows  a  particular  fondness  for  vague,  ambiguous  expressions, 
and  a  great  dislike  to  direct  answers.  The  expressions, 
*  Zoo  maar  zoo,'  '  only  so,  for  no  reason,'  and  '  op  een 
manier,'  *in  a  way,  somewhat,' are  extremely  common.  If 
you  differ  about  anything,  and  wish  to  make  an  end  of  it, 
you  say,  *  Ek  meen  zoo  maar  op'n  manier ' — *  I  only  mean 
it  in  a  way.'  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  render  into  English 
the  characteristic  vagueness  of  these  expressions.  Qf  course 
the  dialect  varies  somewhat  in  different  districts,  and  the 
Kafir  Dutch  is  the  most  corrupt  of  all. 

In  the  year  1875  a  society  was  founded  at  Capetown,  called 
'  Genootskap  van  Eegte  Afrikaners ' — Society  of  True  Africans 
— whose  object  is  'to  stand  for  their  language,  their  nation,  and 
their  country.'  Each  member  must  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  This  society  b^gan  by  issuing  a  grammar 
which  bears  the  modest  title  of  '  First  Principles.' 

Observe  (fiays  the  Preface)  these  are  only  first  principles.  .  .  .  We 
know  too  well  ihat  a  grammar  does  not,  like  an  aerolite,  drop  ready 
made  from  heaven.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  language  right  We  do 
not  yet  want  to  make  a  grammar  like  a  frock  to  dress  the  African  lan- 
guage in  (as  has  been  done  with  other  languages) ;  ours  is  still  growing,  and 
the  frock  would  become  too  small  and  pinch  it.  Our  language  is  now 
like  a  child  which  learns  to  walk,  and  we  give  these  '  First  Principles '  as 
leading  strings,  in  order  to  hold  it  up  and  teach  it  to  walk  well. 
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And  farther  on,  we  read  in  the  Intxodaction — 

The  African  laugnage  is  a  branch  of  the  Datch  language,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  specially  after  the  colony  became  detached  from  Holland, 
tliis  has  altogether  changed,  so  that  a  newly  arrived  Hollander  cannot 
understand  us,  because  we  have  adopted  so  many  other  words  in  onr  lan- 
guage, and  use  the  Dutch  words  in  other  forms  and  significations. 

Still,  cur  language  is  derived  from  the  Germanic  tongue  and  has  kept 
that  character.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  words  come  almost  all  from 
Dutch  and  German. 

Vfe  have  purely  African  words  such  as '  karkatjie,  pondok,  skaapsteker, 
amper,  biltong,  koggelstok,  hot-op-ses,  haar-naas-voor,'  &c. 

Most  of  our  words  are  only  shortened  or  altered  Dutch  words.  Our 
T7ord  *  mos '  comes  from  the  Dutch  word '  immers,'  surely ;  '  naant  *  from 

*  goeden  avond,'  good  evening. 

From  the  German  we  have  more  words  than  one  would  think ;  such  as 

*  stewel,  gewerskaf,  dan  en  wan,  vergange  gaar.* 

From  English,  French,  Portuguese,  &c.,  we  now  and  then  get  a  word, 
but  not  often.  Nevertheless  these  languages  have  exercised  influence  over 
the  use  of  our  own  words,  specially  French,  through  the  French  refugees. 
Thus  putting  twice  *  ons'  for  the  Dutch  *wij,*  and  *ons*,  '  we,'  and  '  us,* 
comes  from  the  French  using  '  nous  *  for  both.    Also  our  double  '  nie,* 

*  not,'  is  like  the  French  *  ne  pas,'  &c.  Expressions  like '  die  een,'  *  die  ander 
€en' — *  the  one,  the  other  one ' — are  from  the  English. 

Our  language  is  more  tlian  any  other  in  harmony  witli  our  time :  short, 
short  I  We  have  dropped  all  the  terminations  of  the  verbs.  For  *  eten, 
driuken,  loopen,'  wo  say  shortly  *  eet,  drink,  loop,'  t.c.,  *  eat,  drink,  run.' 
Our  language  and  our  character  agree  completely.  In  our  words  no  more 
letters  than  are  wanted,  and  in  our  work  no  fuss  and  little  expense. 
Wo  specially  expel  many  consonants,  and  this  makes  our  language  soft  and 
flowing,  as  *ei*e,  ou'e,*  for  '  eigen,  ouden,'  Ac. — *  own,  old.'  And  the  more 
YOTols  in  a  language  the  better  it  sounds. 

From  the  above  introduction  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  naif  style  and  spirit  in  which  these  first  principles  are 
\n:itten,  and  also  of  the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself. 
Declensions  and  conjugations  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
done  away  with,  and  everything  has  been  simplified  as  much 
as  possible.  In  the  grammar  itself  we  read  that  the  African 
writes  as  he  speaks,  which  the  Dutchman  does  not  do.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  A&ican  language  has  more  affinity  with  the 
familiar  Dutch  spoken  language  than  with  the  more  refined 
and  elaborate  written  Dutch.  The  grammarian  also  tells  us 
that  for  the  Dutch  *  sch '  the  African  uses  '  sk.'  Thus,  when 
the  Dutchman  pronounces  and  writes  *  schaap,'  'school/  the 
African  says  *  skaap,'  '  skool  * — *  sheep,'  '  school.' 

Among  the  remarks  we  find  the  following  characteristic 
ones — 

The  third  person  masculine  singular  many  persons  would  have  us  write 
'  hem,'  as  in  Dutch.  *  Hom  *  is  wrong,  they  say.  But  we  say  *  bom  *  as 
the  Englishman  Eays  *  him/  the  German  *  ihm,'  the  Dane  '  ham,*  the 
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Steele  *honom/  &c.,  and  what  now  is  best?  Well,  *liim'  for  the 
Englishman,  *ihm'  for  the  German,'  hem*  for  the  Dutchman,  &c.,  and 
'  liom '  for  the  African.  It  is  the  same  with  '  ek,'  instead  of  the  Dutch 
•  ik.*  The  Greeks  and  Latins  also  write  *  ek  *  with  the  termination  *  o.' 
And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  words  which  we  pronounce  differently  from  the 
Dutch,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not  wrong.  For  every  nation  pro- 
nounces a  word  as  is  best  for  them.  And  who  can  tell  now  what  pronun- 
ciation is  the  right  one  ?  It  is  too  stupid  to  say  when  we  do  not  pronounce 
a  word  like  the  Dutch  that  it  is  therefore  wrong  I 

With  that  inconsistency  which  seems  to  preside  over  the 
formation  of  language,  the  African,  while  dropping  all  words 
and  syllables  that  seem  to  him  superfluous,  has  adopted  the 
preposition  *  ver '  before  the  objective  case  after  the  active 
verb,  which  is  never  used  as  such  in  Dutch.  The  grammarian 
says  it  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  7 — *  Ek  leer  ver  hom ; 
roep  ver  Piet ! ' — *I  teach  him;  call  Peter,'  &c.  He  also  repeats 
certain  words  to  lay  stress  on  the  sense :  *  Dood  is  hy  dood ' — 
'  He  is  certainly  dead ; '  *  Kom  sal  hy  kom ' — *  He  will  cer-^ 
tainly  come.' 

The  grammarian  goes  so  far  as  to  give  rules  for  poetry, 
and  he  illustrates  them  hy  a  short  poem  in  honour  of  the 
African  language,  which  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grammar.  We  give  the  first  couplets  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  understand  Dutch. 

Gen  HoUans,  Doits  of  Frans, 
Gen  Engels  of  Javaans, 
Gen  Kaners  of  BoesmftUB* 
Al  goi  jy  almal  in  die  skaal, 
Ver  ons  kan  sulle  nooit  ophaal 
Die  ware  Afrikaanse  taal.'-' 

The  Boer  is  very  fond  of  interjections,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  variety  in  the  African  language.  Among  the  words  he 
has  coined  there  are  some  which  are  expressive  in  defining 
the  objects. 

*  Trapzoetjes ' — *  tread  softly,'  a  kind  of  lizard. 

*  Yerkleurmannctje ' — '  little  man  that  changes  colour,'  chameleon. 
'  Olievischje ' — *  little  oilfish,'  sardine. 

*  Wacht-een-beetje ' — *  wait  a  little,*  thorny  bush. 

*  Vuurhoutje  * — *  little  firewood,*  match. 

The  same  society  which  published  *  The  First  Principles  * 
edited  in  1877  a  noteworthy  history  of  South  Africa,  '  Geskie- 
denis  van  ons  Land  in  die  Taal  van  ons  Volk'  ('  History  of 

*  No  Dutch,  German,  or  French,  no  English  or  Javanese,  no  Kafir  or  Busb- 
man,  if  you  were  to  throw  them  all  into  the  scale,  wo-ild,  for  us,  come  up  to  tho 
African  language. 
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our  Country  in  the  Language  of  our  People '),  and  is  now 
preparing  the  Bible  and  a  dictionary.  A  newspaper,  'Die 
Afnkaanse  Patriot/  appears  once  a  week,  and  an  African 
almanac  in  prose  and  rhyme  is  published  yearly.  Mr. 
Reitz,  judge  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  probable  author  of 
the  grammar,  translated  some  of  Burns's  poetry  into  African. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  philologists  to  watch  the  future  pro- 
gress of  this  language,  which  has  grown  up  with  the  people 
who  originally  colonized  South  Africa,  and  will  follow  their 
destinies. 

We  come  now  to  what  took  place  in  the  Transvaal.  Mr. 
Tromp,  on  arriving  at  Pretoria,  presented  himself,  with  letters 
of  introduction,  to  the  president,  who  appointed  him  as  bis 
private  secretary.  The  Transvaal  was  then  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  treasury  was  empty ;  the  Boers  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes  ;  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption  were 
enormous.  The  railway  material  for  the  railway  to  Delagoa 
Bay  had  arrived,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  work- 
people. The  president  himself  would  receive  no  salary  till 
the  other  officials  had  at  least  in  part  received  theirs.  Dis- 
content was  rife  among  the  Boers,  who  had  no  confidence 
in  their  president,  and  attributed  their  late  disaster^  to  him : 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  constitution,  and  the  dislike  of 
the  conservative  Boers  to  all  reform,  made  the  task  of  the 
executive  power  extremely  difficult.  Added  to  all  this  there 
was  the  excitement  of  an  approaching  election.  Burgers 
having  now  held  office  for  five  years,  the  time  allotted  for 
the  presidentship.  Of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  president 
has  to  contend  Mr.  Tromp  gives  us  a  picture  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  Transvaal  poet,  Albert  Brodrick — 

Wanted  a  President,  fitted  to  fill 

The  post  of  a  leader  with  competent  skill. 

He  mast  know  bow  to  drive  an  ass,  ox,  or  mtde, 

Draw  the  line  when  required,  yet  not  rule  by  rule. 

He  must  always  be  civU,  give  each  one  the  hand, 

And  the  odour  of— molesMn  most  cheerfully  stand. 

::«  <;  *  *  * 

Who,  when  gold,  or  what  not,  beside  us  is  found, 
Oan  stop  the  '  slim '  ^  English  from  taking  our  ground ; 
And  in  tact  can,  whenever  we  seek  arbitration, 
.    .    Go  in  like  a  bird  and  prevent  annexation. 

*  *  aj!  3,*:  Jt: 

His  religious  opinions  must  roll  Hke  a  ball — 

•  Hevormd,'  *  Reformeerd,*  *  EngUsh,* « Romish,'  and  aD. 

•  Sly. 
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He  must  hold  with  the  people/ although  bored  to  death ; 
He  must  speak  of  theu:  faults  only  under  his  breath ; 
He  must  think  them  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  world, 
Or  else  from  his  seat,  by  '  Besluit/  he'll  be  hurled. 

Wanted  a  President,  plucky,  yet  cool ; 
He  must  ever  be  wise,  yet  at  times  act  the  fool, 
Be  prepared  for  big  meetings  of  Boers  on  his  stoep, 
Demonstrations,  memorials,  and  take  them  like  soup, 
With  this  saving  clause,  only  known  to  a  few, 
Besign  when  too  hot,  and  next  morning  renew. 

Wanted  a  President !  age,  rank,  or  name 

Don't  matter  a  farthing,  as  long  as  he's  game. 

The  payment  is  certain,  as  certain  as  truth, 

But  we  don't  want '  a  raw  inexperienced  youth.' 

We  offer  eight  hundred  per  annum  (in  notes). 

And  we'll  chuck  in  at  times  some  old  trousers  and  coats. 

Mr.  Burgers,  bom  at  Graaflf-Reinet  in  South  Africa  in 
1834,  had  studied  theology  at  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  called  to  the  ministry  in  the  little  village  of  Hanover 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  He  carried  on  various  polemics,  and 
even  lawsuits,  on  religious  questions  which  ended  in  his  favour. 
He  travelled  and  preached  in  the  Transvaal,  wrote  a  few 
sketches  about  the  Republic,  and  was  elected  president  in 
1872.  This  seems  somewhat  surprising,  and  proved  a  mis- 
take. His  liberal  religious  views  constantly  offended  the 
strict  orthodoxy  of  the  Boers.  He  was  in  their  eyes  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker because  he  rode  about  the  country  on  Sundays ; 
and  they  saw  in  their  misfortunes  the  hand  of  Providence, 
and  compared  their  condition  to  that  of  Israel  under  the  bad 
kings.  Whatever  his  shortcomings  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  began  by  saving  the  country  from  a 
financial  crisis,  abolishing  the  paper  money,  which  stood  much 
below  par,  and  contracting  a  loan  of  £63,000  with  one  of  tht 
banks  at  the  Cape.  It  is  well  known  how  the  project  of  a 
railway  to  Delagoa  Bay,  which  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Transvaal,  made  him  undertake  a  journey  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  Holland,  to  borrow  the  money  required  for  the 
enterprise,  and  how  he  was  over  sanguine  and  failed.  While 
£300,000  were  wanted,  only  £90,000  were  subscribed  for  at 
Amsterdam,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  Boers  under- 
stand that  the  railway  taxes  which  were  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  loan  would  in  the  end  return  into  their  own  pockets 
through  the  many  advantages  they  would  derive  from  the 
railway.  It  was  on  Mr.  Burgers'  return  that  the  fatal 
Secocoeni  war  broke  out.    We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr. 
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Tromp  during  a  six  weeks*  tour  with  the  president  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bloemhof  and  Marico,  where  a  border  question  had  to 
be  settled  with  the  natives. 

On  the  return  to  Pretoria,  it  was  found  that  Paul  Kruger 
had  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  had 
received  a  large  support,  including  that  of  the  English  party. 
Paul  Kruger,  familiarly  called  *  Uncle  Paul,'  was  one  of  tho 
old    pioneers    who    had    founded   the  Republic.    He    was 
preacher  of  the  *  Doppers,*  the  most  orthodox  of  the  sects, 
and  was  much  looked  up  to  on  account  of  his  indomitable 
courage  and  strength  of  mind.    As  commander-general  ho 
had  successfully  brought  to  an  end  some  of  the  troubles 
with  native  tribes  and  a  civil  war  between  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.     During  one  of  these   wars  he 
was  woimded  in  the  thumb,  and  seeing  signs  of  inflammation, 
he  himself  cut  off  the  upper  joint  with  his  hunting  knife,  and 
the  lower  one  when  that  also  became  diseased.    Without  any 
education,  he  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  a  story  is 
current  that  during  the  civil  war  he  spent  three  days  in  prayer 
on  the  MagaUes  mountains  without  having  provided  himself 
with  food,  as  a  virgin  was  to  appear  and  minister  to  him. 
It  was  whispered  among  the  unbelievers  that  he  had  filled  his 
pockets  with   '  biltong '   (dried  antelope  meat)  in  case  the 
miraculous  aid  came  to  fail.    Be  that  as  it  may,  his  popu- 
larity among  the  Boers  was  so  great  that  the  supporters  of 
Burgers  began  to  fear  for  their  own  candidate.    Meanwhile 
the  news  arrived  that  Her  British  Majesty's  Special  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  was  on  the  way.     His 
arrival  had  been  announced  for  some  time,  but  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, '  where  the  morrow  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,'  no  one 
had  troubled  themselves  about  it  till  now,  wheu  it  began  to 
excite  general  attention  and  curiosity.    A  meeting  was  held 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  Pretoria,  a  commission  appointed  for 
the  reception,  and  an  address  of  welcome  agreed  upon.     Sir 
Theophilus  and  his  suite,  consisting  of  two  secretaries,  two 
aide-de-camps,  an  interpreter,  a  legal  adviser,  a  doctor,  and  a 
lieutenant  of  the  mounted  police  with  twenty-five  men,  received 
a  warm  reception  both  at  Wakkerstroom  and  Heidelberg, 
where  he  declared  the  object  of  his  mission  to  be  to  induce 
the  Government  to  take  measures  for  restoring  their  prestige 
among  the  blacks,  the  loss  of  which  threatened  the  safety  of 
neighbouring  colonies.  Champagne  was  freely  poured  out,  and 
proved,  says  Mr.  Tromp,  an  important  factor  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the'  annexation.    Unfortunately,  about  the 
same  time  Cetchwayo  made  an  attack  upon  the  Amaswasis, 
I     and  destroyed  several  of  their  kraals. 
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As  long  OS  I  was  in  the  Transvaal  (says  Mr.  Tromp)  a  war  threatened 
with  the  mighty  king  of  the  Zolus,  who,  it  was  reported,  could  bring 
50,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  It  had  hitherto  been  warded  off  prin- 
cipally through  the  statesmanship  and  the  influence  over  the  Zulu  king 
of  the  Landdrost  of  Utrecht,  Mr.  Budolph,  who  once  went  almost  un- 
attended to  negotiate  with  the  king  after  the  latter  had  already  resolved 
to  declare  war  against  the  BepubHc. 

On  the  17th  January  the  Bepnblie  celebrated  her  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  amidst  gloomy  forebodings  of  an  approach- 
ing calamity,  and  on  the  22nd  following  Sir  Theophilus 
arrived  at  Pretoria.  The  president  had  sent  his  state  car- 
riage to  meet  him,  and  on  entering  the  town  '  a  few  English 
work-people  and  a  party  of  schoolboys '  took  the  horses  aflf 
and  drew  it  to  the  door  of  the  Yolksraad  member,  Mr.  Lys, 
where  Sir  Theophilus  was  to  take  up  his  abode.  A  succession 
of  luncheons,  dinners,  and  balls  followed.  The  reckless  ex- 
penditure in  which  the  Pretorians  indulged  at  this  time  of 
financial  crisis,  and  in  which  the  ladies  dresses  played  no 
small  part,  roused  the  indignation  of  many  of  tiie  Boers. 
The  object  of  Sir  Theophilus'  mission  vaguely  intimated  at 
Wakkerstroom  and  Heidelberg  was  stated  in  somewhat 
stronger  and  clearer  terms  before  the  Executive  Council 
to  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  with  the  natives,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  about  confederation  among  the  South  African 
States.  About  the  same  time  Lord  Carnarvon's  permissive 
Confederation  Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  various  governors  and 
presidents  in  South  Africa  for  consideration.  A  commission 
was  appointed  composed  of  Paul  Eruger  and  Dr.  Jorissen, 
State  Attorney,  to  treat  with  Sir  Theophilus  and  a  few  of  the 
members  of  his  staff.  The  chief  complaints  against  the 
Government  were  that  they  allowed  the  slave  trade  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  Eepublic  and  that  they  pursued  a  policy  towards  the 
natives  which  tended  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  the  whites. 
The  first  charge  was  shown  conclusively  to  rest  on  statements 
made  by  the  Natal  papers,  which  at  one  time  might  not  have 
been  without  foundation,  but  now  proved  entirely  groundless. 
The  second  was  in  some  degree  refuted  in  the  following 
February  by  the  happy  news  of  Secocoeni's  submission — 
'  a  piece  of  news,*  says  Mr.  Tromp,  *  which  was  received  with 
ns  much  joy  in  the  Republic  as  regret  by  Shepstone  and  his 
English,  who  now  for  the  second  time  saw  the  ground  cut 
away  from  under  then*  feet.'  It  was,  however,  but  too  true 
that  'the  relative  positions  of  the  white  and  the  black  man 
had  become  seriously  changed ; '  *  but  while  Sir  Theophilus 

*  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  March  G,  1877. 
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attributed  this  to  the  weakness  of  the  Eopublie,  'the  Transvaal 
barque  being  unseaworthy/  it  was  ascribed  by  the  Boers  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  who,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Sand  Biver  Convention,  had  sold  firearms  to  the  natives,  and 
had  thus  made  them  much  more  dangerous.  England  has 
experienced  this  fact  to  her  cost  during  the  last  Zulu  war,  and 
the  sale  of  firearms  is  now  prohibited. 

Memorials  and  addresses  were  sent  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  and  signatures  gathered  in  favour  of  confederation,  and 
the  press  was  utilized  for  the  same  object.  *  The  party  in 
favour  of  confederation,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  was  the 
more  intelligent  and  the  noisier  of  the  two,  and  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  townspeople  and  villagers.  The  Boers,  who 
had  now  flocked  to  Pretoria  for  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Volksraad  which  had  been  convened,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  project,  and  talked  of  putting  themselves  under 
the  protectorate  of  some  great  Power  like  Germany  or  Eussia 
in  order  to  avoid  tl^e  well-known  and  feared  consequences  of 
British  intervention. 

The  Yolksraad  (says  Mr.  Tromp)  consists  three-fourths  of  Boers,  who 
are  by  no  means  wiser  than  their  electors,  and  spread  more  darkness 
than  light  on  the  subjects  pnt  before  them.  The  chairman,  who  is  him- 
self a  Boer,  cannot  keep  order,  always  wants  to  talk  himself,  and  gene- 
rally lets  his  own  party  speak,  passing  oyer  what  he  considers  opposition. 
Jf  he  calls  a  member  to  order,  one  may  not  mifrequently  see  such  mem- 
ber, like  a  small  boy,  put  his  elbows  on  the  table,  hold  his  head  between 
his  hands,  and  refuse  to  give  his  vote. 

Mr.  Tromp  (who  wrote  before  the  last  session  at  West- 
minster) considers  the  Opposition  more  obstinate  than  in  any 
other  Parliament  in  the  world.  Their  leader  was  a  Hol- 
lander who  had  lived  twenty-five  years  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
had  become  very  wealthy.  Formerly  in  favour  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  had,  after  meeting  with  a  rebuff,  taken  the  other 
ide  and  acquired  some  influence  with  the  Boers.  Before 
such  an  assembly  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  among 
which  the  financial  one  was  prominent,  were  now  laid.  The 
conditions  of  the  peace  with  Secocoeni  were  first  ratified,  not 
without  some  complaints  by  the  Opposition  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  favourable,  which  the  president  soon  silenced 
by  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  at  the  time.  Next 
came  Lord  GarnaiTon's  Confederation  Bill,  which  met  with 
opposition  from  all  the  members  except  one.  The  president 
however  urged  the  assembly  to  take  the  project  into  serious 

*  The  only  honest  papers,  says  Mr.  Tromp,  are,  as  far  as  he  knows,  the 
*  Volksstem '  at  Pretoria  and  the  *  Volksblad  *  at  Gape  Town. 
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deliberation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  do  so*  The 
next  subject  for  consideration  was  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  this  also  foun4  little  favour.  To  accept  a  law  without 
which  their  forefathers  had  been  able  to  live  seemed  a  direct 
ofifence  to  the  ghosts  of  the  old  pioneers,  and  when  it  came  to 
be  discussed  it  was  consequently  rejected.  A  commission  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  had 
found  them  in  a  hopeless  chaos.  Scarcely  any  taxes  had  been 
paid,  and  the  president  had  pledged  his  small  property  for 
one  of  the  most  pressing  debts  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  dis- 
turbances in  several  places  showed  the  anarchy  that  existed^ 
and  the  impotence  of  the  Government.  The  editor  of  '  The 
Goldfield  Mercury,'  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Gold- 
field  Commissionary,  a  government  official,  was  liberated  by 
the  gold  diggers,  who  agreed  to  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own,  though  they  were  on  Transvaal  territory.  In  Waterberg 
a  Landdrost  deposed  by  Government  had  been  reinstated  by  the 
Boers.  In  the  district  of  Marico  the  same  thing  had  happened 
in  the  preceding  November,  and  the  newly  appointed  Land- 
drost had  been  carried  out  of  his  office,  chair  and  all,  and 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
commission  appointed  to  consider  Lord  Carnarvon's  project 
reported  strongly  against  it,  and  left  it  to  the  executive 
to  settle  with  Sir  TheophiJus  accordingly;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  was  not  to  be  so  easily  dismissed.  Among 
the  many  Boers  who  thought  it  necessary  to  go  and  confer  in 
person  with  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  Paul  Kruger,  who 
assinred  him  that  if  he  was  elected  president,  order  would  be 
restored  in  a  fortnight.  Sir  Theophilus  expressed  his  great 
regret  to  '  Uncle  Paul'  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  accept 
the  presidency,  and  he  held  the  same  language  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Yolksraad,  adding  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  if  the  Government  could  not  make  itself  obeyed 
and  supported,  he  would  be  obliged  to  annex  the  country. 
This  produced  a  great  sensation.  A  sitting  with  closed  doors 
was  held  on  the  27th  February,  and  more  energy  than  before 
was  displayed  in  trying  to  settle  the  financial  and  other  diffi- 
culties. At  the  same  time  Sir  Theophilus  declared  officially 
to  the  Government  that,  considering  the  state  of  the  country, 
British  intervention  in  some  shape  must  be  accepted — an 
ultimatum  that  did  not  seem  in  accordance  with  Lord  Car- 
narvon's dispatches,  where  the  acceptance  of  either  confede- 
ration or  annexation  was  left  optional  to  the  people.  The 
Yolksraad,  in  this  dilemma,  begged  the  president  to  express 
his  views,  which  he  did,  in  two  very  diffuse,  rhetorical,  and 
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unconnected  discourses,  on  March  13th  and  15th,  "where  he 
fully  shows  the  weakness  of  his  position.  They  are  from 
beginning  to  end  a  strong  indictment  against  the  people. 

It  was  not  enough  to  talk  and  sign  memorials  against  con- 
federation or  annexation.  Let  the  people  show  by  their  acts 
that  they  were  worthy  of  liberty.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  last.  Either  obey  the  laws  and  pay  the  taxes,  or  submit 
to  English  rule.  .  .  .  'When  we  had  to  fight  (Secocoeni),  wo 
cared  not  to  give  our  life  for  our  country ;  when  we  had  to 
pay  to  save  the  country,  we  loved  our  money  even  better  than 
our  life.' 

The  last  post,  he  continued,  which  usually  brought  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  had  only  brought  £38  10s.  Thus  the  people 
showed  their  wish  to  remain  independent.  The  country  had 
no  sense  of  honour  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
In  Holland  many  people  had  subscribed  to  the  loan  for  the 
sake  of  blood  connection  with  South  Africa,  and  now  £2250 
were  due  for  interest,  and  not  a  penny  to  meet  it.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of.  adopting  reforms  in  the  administration,  and 
a  more  l6nient  policy  towards  the  natives,  who  had  some 
grievances,  though  England  had  exaggerated  them. 

England,  Mr.  Burgers  said,  could  not  tolerate  anarchy 
and  rebellion  on  her  borders,  and  he  referred  to  what  had 
happened  at  Marico  and  elsewhere.  In  Europe  such  things 
were  not  allowed.  The  Great  Powers  interfered  with  Turkey, 
and  Bismarck  had  swallowed  up  small  States  for  convenience' 
sake.  It  would  be  useless  appealing  to  him.  The  country 
had  no  confidence  in  the  president,  nor  the  president  in  the 
country,  yet  to  save  the  country  he  must  be  supported.  Dis- 
like to  progress,  prejudice,  hatred  to  foreigners,  stood  in  the 
way  of  independence.  If  the  country  was  not  ready  to  make 
sacrifices,  better  accept  the  helping  hand  of  England.  Fight- 
ing would  be  folly.  Eeal  freedom  was  to  be  found  only  in 
obedience  to  the  law.  •  .  •  'Let  us  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  and  try  to  get  the  best  possible  terms  we  can.  Let 
us  agree  to  act  in  concert  with  our  brethren  in  the  South,  and 
then  there  will  be  one  great  people  from  the  Gape  to  the 
Zambesi.' 

It  is  clear  that  the  president  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
confederation,  and  saw  in  it  the  only  escape  from  an- 
nexation ;  and  even  annexation  he  seemed  to  think  better 
'than  the  existing  state  of  things.  These  discourses  ap^ 
pear  to  have  had  a  momentary  effect  in  stimulating  the 
people  in  the  right  direction,  but  afterwards  the  president 
was  accused  of  having  exposed  the  situation  too  much,  and 
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having  afforded  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  a  pretext  for  annex- 
ing the  country.*  A  commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
ultimatum  recommended  a  few  reforms,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Volksraad,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  whereas  the  Volksraad  was  willing 
to  take  measures  for  ameliorating  the  situation,  and  whereas 
it  clearly  appeared  from  Sir  Henry  Barkly's  letter  of  the 
15th  January  and  the  enclosed  documents,  that  her  British 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  republic 
of  her  independence  against  her  wish,  and  whereas  the  Baad 
had  faith  in  the  justice  of  her  British  Majesty's  Government, 
they  desired  the  executive  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Her  Majesty's  special  Commissioner,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  State,  and  to  make  such  treaties  as  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  good  understanding  between  the 
republic  and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  general  safety 
with  respect  to  the  natives.  Ernger  was  made  vice-president. 
A  law  was  passed — familiarly  termed  'Hold  your  tongue,' 
and  officially,  the  Free  State  Ordinance — by  which  it  was  made 
high  treason  to  draw  up,  sign,  and  make  others  sign  memo- 
rials asking  a  foreign  State  to  take  over  the  government. 
A  concession  for  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  granted  to  a 
Belgian  company,  the  presidential  election  was  fixed  for  the 
May  sitting,  and  the  labours  of  the  Baad  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  members  returned  home  to  report  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  president  issued  an  urgent  proclamation 
to  induce  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes.  Great  fermentation 
existed  among  the  Boers,  meetings  took  place,  memorials 
against  annexation  were  signed,  and  there  was  much  talk  of 
shooting  the  '  red-coats.'  t  In  the  beginning  of  April  a 
powder  magazine  was  found  deprived  of  its  contents.  The 
English  and  the  Boers  mutually  accused  each  other  of  the 
theft,  and  of  wanting  to  use  violent  means  to  arrive  at  their 
end.  It  was  reported  that  the  Boers,  who  had  assembled 
in  '  lager '  behind  the  Magalies  mountains,  wanted  to  enter 
Pretoria  and  hang  the  president,  the  English,  and  Hol- 
landers. Mr.  Tromp  believes  that  these  rumours  were  not 
without  foundation ;  that  at  all  events  the  Boers  meditated  an 
attack.  A  Defence  Committee  of  150  men  was  organized  by 
the  English  and  English- Africans,  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.    On  the  6th  of  April  another  in- 

*  It  is  true  that  Sir  Theophilas  in  his  address  to]the  Transvaal  people,  quoted 
part  of  these  discourses  in  support  of  the  annexation.  (Sir  T.  Shepstone  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  April  17, 1877.     Endoflure  3.) 

t  Bed-coats,  *  roodbaatjes,*  name  given  by  the  Boers  to  the  English  soldiers. 
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terview  took  place  between  the  preBident  and  Sir  Theophilns, 
who  having  previously  refused  to  enter  into  the  above  nego- 
tiationsy  now  declared  that  he  could  defer  the  annexation  no 
longer.  Mr.  Tromp  asserts  that  at  that  moment  there  were 
some  signs  of  the  people  wishing  to  support  the  Government, 
but  that  Sir  Theophilus  not  caring  to  let  the  pretext  which 
the  disorder  afforded  him  escape,  hastened  the  annexation. 
Mr.  Tromp,  while  disapproving  of  Sir  Theophilus'  public  pro- 
ceedings, professes  to  have  a  great  personal  regard  for  him, 
and  declares  him  to  be  a  thorough  gentleman,  fully  deserving 
everybody's  esteem,  though  he  shares  the  view  of  most  poli- 
ticians, that  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  do  not  apply  to 
international  dealings. 

On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  read  before  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  in  which  Sir  Theophilus  stated  that  as  the 
Transvaal  was  unable  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to 
defend  itself  against  native  aggression;  as  it  was  therefore 
a  danger  to  the  neighbouring  States,  and  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  wished  for  English  rule,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  English  colony  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  to  him.  In  a  second  proclamation,  he  provisionally 
assumed  the  administration,  and  in  a  third  he  declared  the 
people  free  from  the  war  tax.  The  cheers  on  the  occasion 
were  given  exclusively  by  the  English  party  and  not  by  the 
Boers,  as  the  English  papers  reported.  Strong  protests 
were  read  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  executive  coun- 
cil referring  to  the  Sand  River  Convention,  by  which  the 
independence  of  the  republic  had  been  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  declaration  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  wish  to  annex  the  country  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  stated  that  the  government  of 
the  South  African  republic  had  given  no  reason  for  such  an 
act  of  violence,  and  had  ever  been  willing  to  do  all  that  was 
equitable  in  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent.  It 
was  added  that,  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy,  no  hostile 
measures  would  be  resorted  to  by  whites  against  whites,  but 
that  two  delegates,  Paul  Eruger  and  Dr.  Jorissen,  would  be 
sent  to  Europe  and  America  to  appeal  to  friendly  powers,  and 
in  the  first  place  to  England.  Shortly  after,  the  English 
troops  entered  the  town.  *  I  do  not  think,'  says  Mr.  Tromp, 
'  that  the  last  eiitry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris  was  expected, 
with  greater  excitement  than  that  handful  of  "  red-coats"  at 
Pretoria.'  No  regular  troops  had  ever  been  seen  there  before, 
and  when  they  entered  with  the  music  playing,  they  excited 
the  general  curiosity,  and — we  are  ashamed  to  add — amuse- 
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inent.  A  farewell  ball  was  given  to  Mr.  Burgers  by  the 
townspeople,  at  which  the  English  military  band  played,  and 
English  oflScers  were  allowed  to  make  their  appearance.  Such 
are  not  the  proceedings  of  people  who  have  their  independ- 
ence greatly  at  heart.  'We  were/  says  Mr.  Tromp,  'lite- 
rally danced  out  of  Pretoria.'  In  conclusion,  he  makes  an 
elaborate  apology  for  the  president,  and  attributes  the  fall 
of  the  republic  to  the  disunion,  blindness,  and  deplorable 
conduct  of  the  Boers  at  the  time. 

To  many,  after  reading  the  foregoing  account  of  hope- 
less inertness  and  obstinacy,  it  will  appear  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  fully  justified ;  but  others,  who  do  not  believe  that 
might  is  right,  will  still  hold  that  nothing  justifies  annexation 
against  the  wishes  of  a  people.  It  is  true  that  the  Boers  did 
not  show  themselves  worthy  of  liberty,  but  had  they  been 
permitted  to  elect  a  president  after  their  own  hearts,  who 
better  understood  their  national  wants,  they  might  have  risen 
from  their  torpor.  The  danger  from  the  natives  was  the 
pretext,  and  it  was  to  have  been  averted  by  the  annexation ; 
but  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  Zulu  war  broke  out, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Isandlwana  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  averted,  if  a 
small '  commando,'  or  party  of  armed  Boers,  had  served  as 
eclaircKrSf  and  shown  the  strength  of  the  Zulus.  Whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  restore  the  Transvaal  now  is  an  open 
question.  Should  self-government  ever  be  given  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers,  they  will  have  learnt  wisdom  from  their  mis- 
fortunes ;  they  will  have  learnt  that  '  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizens,  they  must  fulfil  the  duties  of  subjects.'  As  this  is 
an  expression  of  Dutch  views,  we  give  in  conclusion  the 
opinion  of  another  Dutch  authority — 

Let  England  educate  her  colonies,  which  as  European  settlements 
must  sooner  or  later  be  emancipated.  The  Cape  Colony  has  already  self- 
government  ;  may  Griqualand-west,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  soon  follow. 
And  when  the  times  are  ripe,  may  there  arise  a  mighty  Confederacy,  rich 
through  the  many  resources  of  the  soil,  the  United  States  of  South  Africa. 
Thousands  on  those  distant  shores  look  forward  to  such  a  future,  and 
though  it  may  be  far  off,  *  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day*  (De  Gids, 
August,  1879). 

E.   LECKY. 
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Art.  V. — Latham  on  Examinations. 

On  the  Action  of  Examinations  considered  as  a  Means  of  Selection, 
By  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambrid<?e. 


'O' 


In  the  social  development  of  the  last  qnarter  of  a  centary,  there 
have  been  few  features  more  prominent  and  important  than 
the  spread  of  the  system  of  examinations.  In  examinations 
themselves  there  was  of  course  nothing  new  ;  but  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  referred  to  various  movements  combined 
to  give  a  new  and  very  powerful  impetus  to  the  work.  The 
Government  of  the  country  had  begun  to  take  in  hand  the 
primary  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  do  so  by  sub- 
sidizing such  schools  as  showed  themselves  worthy  of  being 
supported.  This  of  course  involved  the  appointment  of  a 
staff  of  examiners  or  inspectors  to  ascertain  where  grants 
should  be  made,  and  what  use  was  being  made  of  the  money 
that  was  granted.  The  Government  also  ventured  upon  the 
bold  and  most  important  innovation  of  doing  away  with  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  old  system  of  patronage,  by  throw- 
ing open  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India  to  all 
comers,  and  selecting  by  examination  the  most  capable  of 
those  who  presented  themselves^  There  was  so  much  that 
was  fundamentally  just  and  wise  in  this  step,  and  its  im- 
mediate success  was  so  great,  that  it  became  inevitable  that 
wider  scope  should  be  given  to  the  system,  and  so  it  took 
within  its  range  successively  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
military  service,  then  all  branches  of  that  service,  and  finally 
the  whole  of  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  English  Civil 
Service.  Examination  work  of  a  more  technical  character 
was  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  by 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

Further,  the  advantages  attendant  upon  having  the  work  of 
elementary  public  schools  tested  periodically  by  competent 
men  were  so  obvious,  and  the  miserable  shortcomings  of  a 
large  number  of  public  grammar-schools  were  rendered  so 
patent  by  the  investigations  of  Boyal  Commissions,  that  public 
attention  was  aroused  to  the  state  of  education  generally 
amongst  us.  It  was  everywhere  felt  to  be  necessary  that  some 
light  should  be  let  in  upon  the  working  of  our  educational 
machinery,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  schools.  Accord- 
ingly the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  succession  set 
on  foot  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago  their  well-known 
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system  of  local  examinations,  for  testing  the  acquirements  of 
pupils  fi'om  any  schools,  public  or  private,  who  might  be  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  by  their  teachers  at  the  examination 
centres  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  a  time 
admitted  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  these  examinations.  Even 
before  the  universities  took  action  in  the  matter,  the  same  sort  of 
thing  had  been  done  on  a  smaller  scale  by  a  chartered  scho- 
lastic institution,  the  College  of  Preceptors.  So  popular  have 
all  these  examinations  become,  that  last  year  those  who  were 
entered  for  the  Cambridge  examinations  alone  amounted  to 
6788.  Oxford  examined  a  number  notmuch  smaller ;  while  the 
College  of  Preceptors  examined  no  fewer  than  7685. 

Even  this  was  felt  to  be  an  insufficient  test,  because  only 
selected  candidates  were  sent  in  for  examination.  Accordingly 
schemes  were  arranged  by  the  universities,  including  that  of 
London,  for  sending  inspectors  and  examiners  to  any  school 
that  might  desire  to  have  its  entire  work  overhauled  by  some 
independent  authority.  Even  the  great  public  schools  have 
found  it  wise  to  call  in  this  help. 

Then,  returing  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  newly 
established  School  Boards,  with  their  compulsory  powers,  have 
brought  largely  increased  numbers  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  under  the  action  of  a  system  of  which  examina- 
tion is  an  essential  feature ;  and  finally,  a  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  inducing  or  compelling  all  teachers 
to  have  their  qualifications  registered  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  Government  board. 

Now  it  would  have  needed  no  very  powerful  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretell  that  in  getting  into  working  order  a  system  so 
novel  and  developed  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  a  good  many  serious 
mistakes  would  be  committed,  and  that,  in  consequence,  some 
of  its  action  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  has  been  the 
case ;  and  as  the  system  interferes  with  the  indolence  of  many, 
and  wounds  the  self-satisfaction  of  others,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  pretty  loud  outcry  has  been  raised  against  it 
in  many  quarters,  and  that  one  hears  not  unfrequently  that  the 
power  of  the  examiner  *  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.'  It  is  really  of  great  importance  to  determine 
how  far  this  complaint  is  well  founded,  and  at  what  points 
this  increasing  influence  should  be  restrained.  As  yet  the 
real  bearings  of  the  question  are  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  general  public,  and  distinctions  of  essential  importance 
are  lost  sight  of  amid  the  rambling  generalities  which  too 
frequently  pass  for  discussion. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  examinations  are  anything  but  uni- 
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form,  and  the  effects  which  they  produce  are  by  no  means  of 
one  type,  and  yet  they  cannot  easily  be  kept  distinct.  For 
instance,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  studies  aiming 
mainly  at  self-improvement,  and  examinations  intended 
merely  to  ascertain  how  far  a  student  has  profited  by  those 
studies,  might  easily  be  kept  quite  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  competitive  element.  So  they  may  when  the  student  is 
working  by  himself  with  some  earnest  purpose  of  getting  on ; 
but  then  very  few  young  persons  do  work  in  this  way.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  their  work  is  gregarious,  and  practically 
it  is  found  impossible  to  get  the  due  amount  of  work  out  of 
average  boys  and  youths  without  an  appeal  to  their  combative 
instincts,  -and  the  natural  desire  of  each  to  do  better  than 
somebody  else.  The  restraints  of  regular  and  hard  study  are 
naturally  distasteful  to  most,  and  something  must  be  intro- 
duced as  a  counterpoise.  It  is  utterly  Utopian  to  expect  to 
keep  out  of  the  sphere  of  serious  work  what  is  found  to  be  an 
essential  element  even  in  play.  One  youth  may  perhaps  be 
found  among  many  hundreds  so  intent  upon  the  simple  object 
of  strengthening  his  muscles,  that  he  will  spend  hours  by 
himself  in  kicking  a  football  about  a  field,  or  acquiring  the 
power  of  running  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible.  Practically, 
hard  muscular  exertion  would  not  be  attempted  without  the 
competition  of  football  and  cricket  matches,  and  the  ambition 
to  win  prizes  in  athletic  contests.  This  state  of  things  is 
actually  the  fact  to  a  very  injurious  extent  in  the  French 
Lyc^es.  It  is  found  necessary  to  introduce  the  competitive 
element  even  into  that  simplest  of  all  examinations,  question- 
ing boys  in  class  on  the  lesson  they  have  just  learnt,  and  so 
they  are  made  to  take  rank  according  to  their  answers.  No 
doubt  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  something 
very  exalted,  virtuous,  and  ennobling.  You  can  hardly  find 
adjectives  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  sufficient  intensity  of 
meaning  to  describe  it ;  but  as  regards  all  but  the  choice  few 
— very  choice  and,  alas !  very  few — the  principle  will  not  work. 
As  men  and  boys  are,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  dispense 
with  the  stimulus  of  emulation.  It  may  be  taken  as  settled 
that  in  educating  the  vast  majority  of  successive  generations 
some  form  of  competitive  examination  will  be  a  simple 
necessity. 

Now,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mark  off  one  kind  of 
examination  from  otliers  by  a  sharp  and  clear  line,  there  are 
two  types  of  examination  which  present  a  marked  contrast* 
There  are  examinations  which  are  simply  subsidiary  to  edu- 
cation, and  have  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  learners 
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to  do  their  best  in  the  course  they  are  actuq.lly  pursuing,  by 
testing  and  rewarding  their  proficiency  in  that  course.  Here 
the  examination  is  strictly  subordinate  to  the  education,  and 
must  follow  its  lines.  Widely  different  fronj  this  type  are 
those  examinations  which,  without  taking  any  account  of 
methods  of  training  or  systems  of  education,  have  in  view 
simply  the  selection  of  the  most  competent  persons  for  the 
discharge  of  specified  duties,  by  finding  out  who  has  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  in  certain  definite  subjects, 
and  (as  far  as  possible)  who  displays  the  greatest  mental 
capacity.  Here  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  such  examinations 
act  upon  education,  they  dominate  it,  instead  of  being  subor- 
dinate to  it.  They  compel  intending  candidates  to  pursue  that 
course  of  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  the 
greatest  distinction  in  the  examination  room,  and  not  merely 
that  which  will  most  conduce  to  their  own  improvement.  Un- 
less such  examinations  are  distinctly  intended  to  modify  and 
alter  existing  systems  of  education  in  a  way  which  would  be  an 
undoubted  benefit  to  the  learner,  any  influence  that  they  may 
exert  in  the  way  of  interference  or  control  must  obviously  be 
prejudicial  just  in  proportion  to  its  force  and  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  educational  examination — ^the  testing  of  pro- 
gress on  definite  and  well-considered  lines  of  advance — must 
be  grossly  mismanaged,  and  pushed  to  an  altogether  irrational 
extent,  to  be  anything  but  an  alinost  unmixed  benefit.  One 
sometimes  hears  people  talk  of  the  folly  of  imitating  the  child 
who,  having  a  little  garden  of  his  own,  should  be  continually 
pulling  up  his  flowers  to  see  how  the  roots  were  growing. 
The  illustration  has  been  worked  to  death,  and  is  after  all  a 
very  inappropriate  one.  So  far  as  there  is  any  analogy,  a 
genuine  educational  examination  is  not  a  looking  at  roots  at 
all,  still  less  is  it  a  disruption  of  the  growing  powers  and  their 
source  of  supply ;  it  resembles  rather  the  removal  of  a  screen 
to  admit  of  the  inspection  of  leaves  and  fruit.  But  the  in- 
direct influence  of  examinations  of  the  second  type  may  be 
hurtful  in  a  very  high  degree  by  fostering  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  showy  and  telling^  while  discouraging  what  ought  to 
be  the  foremost  aim  of  all  education  worthy  of  the  name — ^the 
methodical  discipline  and  culture  of  the  faculties. 

It  is  no  doubt  conceivably  possible  that  the  second  kind 
of  examination,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  selection 
of  the  best  candidates  lor  certain  employments,  should  be 
so  ordered  that  this  direct  object  should  not  clash  with  the 
aims  of  the  educational  type  of  examination.  One  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  the  proficiency  asked  for  and  tested 
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should  be  exactly  that  which  is  contemplated  in  the  normal 
education  of  candidates.  In  that  case  the  competitive  exa- 
mination would  be  simply  the  educational  examination  with 
a  bigger  prize  in  view.  The  achievement  of  this  result,  how- 
ever, is  still  the  problem  of  the  future.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
such  enormous  importance  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
ascertain  what  difficulties  lie  in  the  way,  and  what  errors 
have  complicated  the  question  and  retarded  its  solution. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  movement  we  are  compelled 
to  observe  that  some  very  serious  oversights  were  committed 
in  the  first  instance,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
omission  to  take  due  account  of  the  controlling  influence 
which  competitive  examinations  would  exert  upon  the  pre- 
vious studies  of  candidates,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  interfere  with  the  established  systems  of  education. 
The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  provide  safeguards  against 
this  interference  led  to  what  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  present  system,  and  certainly  its  most  serious 
drawback;  namely,  the  enormous  extent  to  which  prepa- 
ration for  the  ordeal  has  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  class  of  perfectly  inresponsible  men  popularly  known 
as  '  crammers.'  Not  long  since  it  was  made  widely  known  by 
advertisements  that  one-half  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  a  certain  year  had  been  pre- 
pared by  one  private  tutor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  by  another.  This  class  of  men  do  not  i}retend 
to  educate  their  pupils,  but  by  native  ingenuity  and  long 
practice  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  art' 
of  'jockeying'  their  pupils  over  the  examination  course. 
They  gauge  the  powers  of  these  pupils  to  a  nicety.  They 
know  when  a  candidate  has  got  as  much  classics  or  mathe- 
matics as  he  can  safely  carry,  and  must  take  up  English 
history  or  literature;  and  they  can  tell  to  an  ounce  how 
much  French  or  German  he  must  get  as  a  make-weight. 
They  are  consummate  judges  of  the  pace  at  which  it  is 
prudent  to  urge  the  young  colts  over  the  heavy  ground  of  the 
course,  and  of  the  moment  when  they  must  put  him  to  the 
final  rush. 

Now  no  one  has  the  right  to  say  one  word  against  these 
gentlemen.  They  are  the  product  of  simple  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  They  are  in  no  sense  of  the  term  *  impostors/ 
for  they  do  simply  and  thoroughly  what  they  profess  to  do, 
and  that  is, -not  to  turn  an  ignorant  youth  into  a  well-taught 
and  well-disciplined  scholar,  but  to  convert  him  into  a 
machine  for  getting  marks  at  a  certain  exatninatiop.    They 
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did  not  create  the  demand  for  the  article  that  they  supply. 
The  responsibility  for  that  rests  with  others.  That  they 
exist  and  flourish  is  a  misfortune,  though  not  one  of  so 
unmitigated  a  kind  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Begarded 
merely  as  a  test  of  ability^  success  in  an  examination  obtained 
by  the  display  of  knowledge  gained  under  the  cramming 
system,  just  to  do  duty  for  the  nonce,  is  not  to  be  so  utterly 
despised  as  it  is  sometimes.  In  itself,  the  knowledge  so 
obtained  is  as  nearly  worthless  as  possible,  and  the  temporary 
acquisition  of  it  will  certainly  have  been  attended  by  some 
amount  of  mental  iujury.  Still  it  requires  a  mind  of  more 
than  average  power,  and  of  some  fair  amount  of  training,  to 
be  able  to  take  up  a  new  subject  of  any  extent  and  intricacy, 
and  get  it  even  temporarily  so  arranged  in  the  understanding 
and  memory,  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  at  an  examination 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  shape.  A  weak  man  would  break 
down  utterly  in  the  attempt.  Moreover,  the  moral  effect  of 
bracing  oneself  up  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  an  ordeal 
of  some  severity  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  leaves 
permanent  benefits  behind  it. 

Still,  even  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  such 
considerations,  the  success  of  the  'cramming'  trade  is  the 
index  of  a  grievous  fault  somewhere.  It  shows  just  this,  that 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to 
posts  in  the  public  service,  as  at  present  managed,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  country. 
The  examinations  demand  a  kind  and  an  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency which  our  schools  and  colleges  generally  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  supply.  This  is  a  monstrous  anomaly.  The 
professed  object  of  the  examinations  is  to  sift  out  the  best 
prepared  candidates  for  admission  to  the  public  service. 
These  ought  to  be  found  directly  in  those  who  have  made 
most  progress  in  institutions  whose  very  object  is  to  prepare 
youths  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  active  life.  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  a  special  and  nearly  worthless  system  of  pre- 
paration must  intervene  before  the  best  article  that  is  turned 
out  of  our  schools  comes  up  to  the  standard  that  is  de* 
manded  ?    The  answer  is  not  quite  a  simple  one. 

In  the  first  place  the  result  is  due  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  those  by  whom  the  scheme  of  examinations  was  first 
framed.  With  the  h£st  disposition  in  the  world  to  go  right, 
they  went  altogether  wrong.  They  wished,  in  opening  the 
public  service  to  competition,  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possible 
with  existing  methods  of  education,  that  it  might  not  seem 
that  certain  ancient  seats  of  learning  were  unduly  favoured. 
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To  use  the  words  in  'which  Mr.  Lowe  has  described  what  was 
done — 

We  took  evenrthing  we  conld  think  of  that  a  well-edncated  man  might 
learn  ;  all  the  laDguages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English — all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe ;  we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical 
science  ;  we  took  histor}' ;  we  took  the  pliilosophy  of  mind,  as  taught  in 
Scotland,  Oxford,  and  other  places ;  we  took  everything,  and  gave  marks 
to  each,  according  to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive 
at  it ;  and  under  that  system  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and 
fairly  to  the  benefit  of  those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  studies  might 
have  been.  Instead  of  loading  tlie  dice  in  favour  of  the  dead  languages, 
we  gave  them  all  a  fair  start. 

Now  this  '  giving  all  a  fair  start  *  was  precisely  what  snch  a 
scheme  was  incapable  of  accomplishing.  The  devisers  of  it 
were  under  the  hallucination  that  the  mastery  of  a  sound  and 
well-digested  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  like  the  manufacture 
of  a  piece  of  calico,  where  the  value  of  every  yard  is  just  the 
same,  and  the  last  ten  yards  cost  no  more  in  money  or  labour 
than  the  first  ten.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  advanced  portions  of  any  subject  of  study  are  far  more 
difficult  of  acquisition,  and  far  more  valuable  when  acquired, 
as  tests  of  natural  ability  and  thorough  culture,  than  the  more 
elementary  parts.  If  questions  are  set  on  the  whole  range  of 
a  subject,  whether  it  be  a  language,  or  mathematics,  or  some 
branch  of  physical  science,  it  is  always  found  to  be  enormously 
difficult  for  the  examinee  to  get  full  marks,  or  anything  near 
full  marks.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  senior  wrangler  rarely 
gets  more  than  half  the  possible  maximum  for  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him.  But  to  get  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of 
the  marks  assigned  to  any  given  subject  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  with  such  an  examination  system 
as  we  described  above,  a  candidate  who  had  devoted  his  time 
and  strength  to  getting  as  thorough  a  mastery  as  possible  of 
one,  two,  or  at  most  three  departments  of  study,  would  be  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage  in  respect  of  getting  marks  compart 
with  one  who  came  up  with  a  smattering  of  six  or  eight 
subjects,  and  yet,  for  the  business  of  life,  the  former  would  be 
incomparably  the  better  man  of  the  two — stronger  in  native 
power,  and  stronger  in  disciplined  culture.  It  was  years 
before  this  very  obvious  truth  dawned  upon  those  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  They  did  not  see 
that  they  were  dealing  unfairly  with  those  whom  they  ought 
to  have  striven  as  hard  as  possible  to  secure.  At  all  our  uni- 
versities, and  at  all  those  schools  where  good  work  is  done,  or 
even  aimed  at,  thoroughness  in  a  few  subjects  is  cultivated. 
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rather  than  superficial  knowledge  of  many.  Consequently  the 
very  best  pupils  that  could  be  sent  up  by  our  best  schools  and 
colleges  found  out  very  soon  that  for  competitive  examination 
purposes  their  training  did  not  '  pay.'  If  a  youth  \¥as  intended 
to  be  run  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  it  was  found  to  be  ex- 
pedient to  cut  short  his  school  or  university  career,  and  hand 
him  over  to  a  '  crammer.'  Nothing  more  unfortunate  could 
well  have  been  imagined.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  best 
sort  of  study  at  the  best  places,  the  system  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  Of  course,  as  already  explained,  the  system, 
with  all  its  faults,  did  secure  a  pretty  high  average  of  ability, 
because  even  'cramming'  must  have  something  sound  and 
good  to  work  upon,  and  some  of  the  '  crammers '  were  really 
able  men;  but  it  failed  to  secure  the  best  men,  and  it  acted  in- 
juriously upon  the  training  of  those  whom  it  did  secure,  and, 
(very  naturally)  it  let  in  a  certain  proportion  of  men  whose 
qualifications  were  of  a  very  superficial  kind. 

After  the  system  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  it 
became  clear  even  to  the  official  mind  that  something  must 
be  done  to  obviate  its  most  glaring  defects.  The  method 
adopted  was  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  devised,  but  it 
was  ingenious.  When  marks  had  been  assigned  to  the  papers 
of  the  several  candidates,  a  certain  number  of  marks  (150) 
was  subtracted  all  round  firom  the  aggregate  number  assigned 
to  each  candidate  in  each  subject.  Thus,  suppose  a  thorough 
man  gained  600  marks  in  a  single  subject,  while  a  superficial 
man  gained  800  in  each  of  two  subjects,  or  200  in  each  of 
three,  the  marks  of  the  first  would  count  as  450,  while  the 
other  would  score  only  800  in  the  first  case,  or  150  in  the 
second.  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  beginning,  a 
vast  quantity  of  mere  cramming  would  have  been  done  away 
with  ;  and  if  the  private  tutor  had  been  still  resorted  to,  his 
work  would  have  been  of  a  healthier  kind.  But  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  rid  of  a  vicious  system,  and  in  this  case  matters 
were  complicated  by  another  unfortunate  result  of  the  laudable 
desire  to  deal  fairly  by  all  comers.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  the  awards  of  the  examiners  so  made  that  they  might 
be  subjected  to  the  plainest  arithmetical  tests.  Here  is  a 
difficulty  which  crops  up  in  all  examinations.  *  In  deciding 
which  men  out  of  a  certain  number  show  the  greatest  natural 
vigour  of  mind,  and  have  most  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject 
matter  of  their  studies,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  an  able  and  experienced 
examiner  is  of  more  value  than  the  numerical  totals  obtained 
by  marking  the  separate  answers.    But  then  it  is  difficult  to 
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convince  a  disappointed  candidate  that  such  a  general  im- 
pression is  trustworthy  and  fair.  Examiners,  therefore,  in 
order  to  make  the  fairness  of  their  awards  susceptible  of  -a 
numerical  test,  are  tempted  to  set  questions  which  admit  of 
short  and  very  definite  answers,  and  as  the  obviom  points  of  a 
subject  afford  an  insufficient  criterion  in  the  case  of  such  as 
have  studied  it  carefully  and  well,  since  all  would  be  able  to 
answer  questions  of  that  kind,  recourse  was  often  had  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  more  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  the  more  so,  as  many  examiners  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  display  their  knowledge  of  recondite  points. 
Examiners  too,  like  other  men,  are  sometimes  a  little  indolent, 
and  if  appointed  to  examine  in  a  subject  which  they  once  knew 
well,  but  in  which  their  knowledge  has  grown  a  little  hazy, 
are  tempted  to  save  themselves  trouble  by  *  getting  up  '  a  few 
of  the  less  hackneyed  parts  of  the  subject,  and  setting  questions 
out  of  these.  Anyhow,  questions  of  the  kind  referred  to  have 
often  been  very  much  in  vogue.  This,  however,  brought  out 
the  very  worst  features  of  the  'cramming'  system.  The 
'  crammers '  sometimes  turned  the  flank  of  the  examiners  by 
leaving  the  more  obvious  parts  of  such  subjects  as  History 
and  English  Literature  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  they 
directed  their  pupils'  chief  efforts  to  the  more  obscure  parts. 
Thus  if  the  subject  were  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  all  that  is  known  about  Greene  and  Peele  and  Watson 
and  Lyly,  and  so  on,  would  be  carefully  worked  up,  while 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  were  neglected ;  or  if  the  last  were 
taken  up,  attention  would  be  confined  to  the  doubtful  passages 
and  the  obscure  allusions  and  the  spurious  plays,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  grand  features  of  the  dramatist's  genius  and  his 
greatest  works.  The  art  of  '  dodging '  examiners  is  cultivated 
to  a  most  pernicious  extent,  thanks  mainly  to  the  crotchety 
indiscretion  of  examiners  and  inspectors.  Not  long  since,  a 
letter  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  journal,  from  which  we  gather 
that  a  number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  tiiat  town 
had  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  Uie  express 
purpose  of  aiding  each  other  in  forecasting  the  kind  of  ordeal 
to  which  their  scholars  would  be  subjected  by  certain  examiners, 
and  providing  them  beforehand  with  the  requisite  answers. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  inspectors  and  examiners  with  whom 
this  sort  of  thing  is  possible  do  not  yet  understand  their 
business. 

The  vagaries  of  examinersi  however,  and  the  disreputable 
artifices  by  which  they  are  met,  will  doubtless  be  in  time  cor- 
rected by  the  continued  pressure  of  educated  publio  opmion  s 
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and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  present  too  servile  reliance  on 
numerical  results  will  be  seen  to  be  a  useless  attempt  to 
achieve  by  mechanical  means  an  artificial  fairness  to  all 
comers^  which,  after  all,  is  not  possible.  The  present  system, 
while  aiming  at  being  fair  to  all,  is  really  unfair  to  the  best, 
though  less  so  now  than  it  used  to  be.  If  examiners  were 
required  to  hamper  themselves  less  with  the  numerical  appre- 
ciation of  unimportant  details,  and  form  their  judgment  on 
wider  and  larger  principles,  though  it  might  happen  now  and 
again  that  the  absolutely  best  man  would  not  be  placed  at  the 
head — for  the  judgment  even  of  an  experienced  and  con- 
scientious examiner  is  fallible — ^yet,  on  the  whole,  a  higher 
class  of  minds  would  come  to  the  front  than  are  sifted  out  by 
the  present  system,  and  the  possible  occasional  unfairness  to 
individuals  would  be  amply  compensated  by  increased  fair- 
ness to  the  best  as  a  class.  The  present  system  does  not 
eliminate  the  chance  of  misjudgmcnt  on  the  part  of  examiners, 
while  it  offers  to  candidates  numerous  chances  of  winning  by 
a  *  fluke,'  through  having  by  good  luck  prepared  themselves 
to  fall  in  with  some  crotchet  or  hobby.  In  any  case,  occa- 
sional mischances  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a  change 
which  would  induce  the  best  men  to  come  forward  in  larger 
numbers,  and  give  some  chance  of  restoring  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  efforts  of  our  best  seats  of  learning  would  be 
encouraged,  and  the  examination  itself  become  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  test  and  crown  of  the  work  of  the  real  educator. 

There  would  be  much  advantage  too  in  not  being  content 
with  the  results  of  a  single  examination.  A  candidate  must 
have  mastered  a  subject  well  if  he  can  stand  two  examinations 
in  it,  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  the  method  actually  pursued  in  some 
branches  of  the  public  service,  such  as  the  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  military  service  and  the  civil  engineering 
department  of  the  Civil  Service.  In  many  departments  of 
study  a  '  leaving  examination '  at  the  end  of  a  school  course, 
which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  examination  which  have  the 
greatest  advantages  and  the  fewest  defects,  might  be  accepted 
as  at  least  one  factor  in  the  system.  Much  might  also  be 
done  by  a  more  careful  grouping  of  the  subjects  of  study  and 
by  rigidly  restricting  candidates  in  their  range  of  choice,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  utmost  thoroughness  in  preparation.  If 
this  be  done,  the  private  tutor  may  still  in  many  cases  inter- 
vene between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  examiner ;  but  he  will 
be  raised  from  a  '  crammer '  into  a  real  teacher,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  his  pupils  and  to  his  own  immense  relief  and  satis- 
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faction ;  for  some  of  these  men  are  very  able  scholars,  and  no 
doubt  hate  the  system  they  are  inyolved  in  as  sincerely  as  any. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  the  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the 
present  system  of  competitive  examinations,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  its  merits  far  outweigh  its  defects,  even  were 
the  latter  far  less  remediable  than  is  the  case.  It  is  at  least 
an  honest  endeavour  to  secure  for  the  public  service,  without 
partizan  influence  of  any  kind,  whether  political,  religious,  or 
social,  those  who  show  the  greatest  amount  of  capacity.  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  maintain  intact  so  pregnant  a  principle 
as  this,  the  influence  of  which  has  done  so  much  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly  to  leaven  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  Englishmen  will  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  suicidal  folly 
if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  cajoled  into  any  kind  of  return 
to  a  system  of  *  nomination  by  responsible  ministers.'  *  What 
is  there,'  it  w^as  asked  not  long  ago  in  an  influential  review, 
*in  a  literary  or  scientific  examination  to  prevent  any  number 
of  Fenians,  or  men  who  are  rebels  at  heart,  from  obtaining 
places?'  Why,  not  much,  of  course.  But  there  must  be 
something  that  needs  .prompt  mending  in  the  conditions  of 
the  public  service,  if  it  do  not  attract  loyal  and  honourable 
men  in  greater  numbers  than  traitors,  not  to  say  that  one 
could  hardly  name  a  better  way  of  curing  a  Fenian  of  his 
crotchets  than  letting  him  taste  and  see  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
have  a  tolerable  salary  paid  punctually.  And  further,  though 
you  cannot  test  moral  character  by  examination  in  mathe- 
matics and  literature,  yet  the  examination  does  sift  out  those 
who  have  shown  more  than  ordinary  industry  and  application 
to  work,  which  in  their  turn  imply  long-continued  habits  of 
self-control.  All  these  are  so  much  more  usually  associated 
with  good  than  with  bad  moral  character,  that  even  in  a 
merely  literary  or  scientific  examination  the  presumption  is 
largely  in  favour  of  the  best  men  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
coming  to  the  top.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  pretty  general 
agreement  that  these  competitive  examinations,  if  they  have 
not  brought  out  the  best  men  that  the  country  could  produce, 
have  yet  introduced  into  the  public  service  a  body  of  young 
men  who,  on  the  whole,  are  of  a  very  good  class  as  regards 
both  character  and  capacity.  That  the  experiment  has  been 
eminently  successful  as  regards  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  military  service  is  allowed  on  all  hands.  The  moral 
calibre  of  the  young  men  is  much  what  it  was,  because  they 
still  come  from  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  in  capacity  and  attainments  they  are  much  better 
than  they  used  to  be. 
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We  have  seen  ample  reason  to  deplore  the  too  frequent  in- 
tervention of  the  *  crammer '  between  the  school  or  college 
and  the  examination,  and  we  have  pointed  out  how  errors  in 
the  system  adopted  in  the  latter  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  objectionable  feature.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
point  out  that  the  result  is  also  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
the  lamentable  shortcomings  of  our  great  schools.  It  is 
notorious  that  what  they  achieve  in  the  shape  of  educational 
results  for  the  mass  of  their  pupils  falls  egregiously  short  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Quite  recently  (February  7,  1880)  a 
writer  in  *  The  Saturday  Eeview '  could  venture  to  affirm  that 
*  most  of  the  great  public  schools  have  ceased  to  regard  teach- 
ing as  their  principal  function,  and  have  devoted  themselves 
rather  to  getting  rid  of  those  who  cannot  learn  without  being 
taught.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  amount  of  idleness  that  is 
permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  is  simply  monstrous,  nnd 
habits  of  extravagance  and  self-indulgence  are  fostered,  which 
are  fatal  to  earnest  and  fruitful  work.  Head -masters  and 
tutors  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  athletic  sports, 
instead  of  being  the  relaxation,  have  become  the  business  of 
school-life.  Public  opinion  will  have  io  speak  out  pretty 
strongly  ere  long  on  this  point,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when- it  shall  be  thought  ridiculous  that 
the  few  priceless  years  of  university  life  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  work  does  not  even  nominally  occupy  more  than 
twenty-four  weeks  of  the  year,  while  the  holidays  extend  over 
twenty-eight. 

The  principles  already  indicated  and  discussed  will  suffice 
to  guide  us  in  coming  to  sound  conclusions  with  respect  to 
that  immense  system  of  competitive  examinations  of  pupils 
in  schools,  known  at  first  as  '  Middle-class  Examinations,'  but 
latterly,' in  deference  to  the  genteel  susceptibilities  of  school- 
masters (we  beg  pardon,  of  'Principals '),  as  *  Local  Examina- 
tions.* These  are  competitive  in  a  double  sense.  Not  only 
are  the  individual  candidates  pitted  against  each  other,  but 
school  is  pitted  against  school,  in  the  hope  of  winning  glory 
cand  eventual  profit  by  the  successful  performances  of  its 
candidates.  In  this  competition  there  is  obviously  a  great 
danger  which  will  perhaps  never  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  though 
it  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  kept  within  moderate 
i  ounds.  As  the  schoolmaster  is  not  required  to  submit  all 
liis  pupils  for  examination,  he  is  under  a  very  natural  tempta- 
t  ion  to  pick  out  the  more  promising  pupils,  and  busy  himself 
mainly  with  the  task  of  preparing  these,  while  he  neglects 
the  mass;  and  no  doubt  there  was  at  first  a  great  deal  of 
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this  sort  of  thing.  Still  even  this  was  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
You  can  hardly  put  spirit  and  energy  into  the  work  of  one 
part  of  a  school  without  making  its  influence  felt  in  the  other 
parts.  And  then,  again »  there  is  this  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  besides  the  pupils  with  an  examina- 
tion close  at  hand,  there  are  others  whose  turn  will  come  in  a 
year  or  two.  The  simplest  calculation  of  expediency  soon 
taught  masters  that  they  would,  in  the  long  run,  diminish 
their  labour  and  anxiety,  and  greatly  improve  their  chances  of 
success,  by  taking  timely  account  of  what  was  in  prospect, 
and  beginning  the  preparation  for  examinations  long  before 
the  final  rush.  This  tended  to  elevate  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  schools ;  and  another  powerful  impulse  in  the  same  direc- 
tion was  given,  when  it  came  to  be  perceived  that  more  credit 
was  attached  in  public  opinion  to  those  schools  which  sent  up 
a  large  number  of  fairly  well-prepared  candidates,  than  to 
those  which,  out  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  could  only  bring 
one  or  two  exceptionally  advanced  candidates  up  to  the 
*  scratch.'  The  published  examination  lists  of  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  how  powerfully  this  has  worked ;  and  when 
success  of  this  kind  is  aimed  at,  it  takes  no  long  time  to  con- 
vince any  teacher  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  that,  with  boys 
and  girls,  steady  work  continued  over  a  long  period. is  both 
easier  and  safer  than  *  cramming.'  You  may  rely  on  the 
ability  of  a  candidate  of  fairly  matured  powers  to  take  in  a 
vast  quantity  of  information  in  several  subjects,  and  hold  it 
in  a  usable  state  for  a  short  time ;  but  with  a  boy  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  it  is  a  very  *  risky  *  process.  A  very  slight  failure 
in  memory  or  comprehension  is  apt  to  throw  his  whole  mind 
into  the  most  utter  and  wondeiiul  confusion.  No  doubt  a 
certain  amount  of  cramming  still  goes  on,  but  it  really  does 
not  pay  to  push  it  to  any  very  injurious  extent,  and  it  is 
much  easier  for  a  judicious  examiner  to  defeat  its  action. 
Owing  also  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  for  examination  are 
necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  such  as  form  the  staple  of 
sound  school-work,  it  has  been  found  quite  practicable  to 
make  the  examination  subordinate  to  the  teaching,  and  to 
render  it  a  real  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  that 
is  given.  In  the  course  of  this  movement  much  wisdom  has 
been  gained  by  experience,  and  the  university  authorities 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit  in  which  they  have  discussed,  and  in  several 
instances  adopted,  the  suggestions  offered  by  practical  school- 
masters for  making  the  examinations  do  as  much  good  and 
as  little  harm  as  possible. 
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This  work  has  been  going  on  suflSciently  long  to  enable  its 
effects  to  be  tested,  and  from  long  and  direct  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  education  in  schools  of  the  class  which  send 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  candidates  to  the  Local  Examina- 
tions of  the  Universities  and  the  examinations  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  the  present  writer  is  able  to  state  that  the 
character  of  that  education  has  been  immensely  inaproved 
under  the  influence  of  the  stimulus  which  these  examinations 
have  supplied.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  have  been 
realized  in  girls'  schools.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  im- 
provement in  the  educational  opportunities  offered  to  girls 
has  amounted  to  a  revolution,  and  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
encom-agement  which  all  sound  teachers  derive  from  being 
able  to  submit  the  results  of  their  work  *o  competent  and  in- 
dependent examination.  Schools  such  as  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  girls,  and  the  Camden  School  (the 
magnificent  success  of  which  is  the  fitting  reward  of  the 
energy  and  wisdom  with  which  they  have  been  conducted) 
with  the  admirable  High  Schools  for  girls  established  in  so 
many  places  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  have 
from  the  first  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities,  and  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  private  schools  are  doing  the 
same.  At  the  last  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1117  girls 
presented  themselves  for  the  senior  examination,  the  number 
of  boys  for  the  same  examination  having  been  613.  At  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  during 
1879,  no  fewer  than  4418  girls  were  sent  up,  the  number  of 
boys  having  been  3217 ;  and  in  each  case  a  larger  per- 
centage of  girls  than  of  boys  passed  the  ordeal. 

Fears  have  very  naturally  been  expressed  lest,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  wide-spread  rivalry,  the  young  learners  should 
be  injuriously  overworked.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  risk 
exists  to  some  extent,  and  occasional  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced in  which  youthful  powers  have  been  overtasked.  But 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  such  cases  are  rare,  and  are 
likely  to  become  less  and  less  frequent  as  it  gets  to  be  more 
generally  the  practice  to  aim  rather  at  bringing  forward  a 
considerable  proportion  of  carefully  prepared  pupils,  than  at 
forcing  individual  learners  into  unnatural  precocity.  The 
average  English  schoolboy  is  an  extremely  idle  animal,  and 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  pressure  before  he  is  brought  to  the 
point  of  overworking  his  brains.  When  the  local  examina- 
tions were  first  set  on  foot,  a  schoolmaster  observed  to  a 
University  Examiner :  *  I  cannot  afford  to  punish ;  parents 
tell  us  that  we  shoold  use  moral  suasioni  which  means  that 
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we  should  go  do\m  on  our  knees  to  the  boys,  and  beg  them 
to  learn  their  lessons.  But  we  get  tired  of  this  posture  after 
a  time,  bo  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  giving  us  these  ex- 
aminations to  set  before  the  boys.'  With  girls  and  young 
women,  who  usually  work  much  more  willingly  and  con- 
scientiously than  boys,  greater  caution  and  watchfulness  may 
be  necessaiy,  especially  with  the  advanced  students  ;  but  as 
regards  ordinary  school-girls,  though  several  thousands  of 
them  are  presented  for  examination  every  year,  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  that  any  serious  mischief  has  resulted. 

There  is  one  kind  of  competitive  examination  against  which 
a  vehement  and  apparently  well-founded  outcry  has  lately  been 
raised ;  namely,  that  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  various 
colleges  in  our  universities.  Colleges  now-a-days  hold  out 
baits  to  attract  students  of  ability  as  eagerly  as  rival  butcbers 
in  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  or  Walworth  tout  for  customers. 
On  this  point  we  would  call  attention  to  the  opinion  expressed 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  *  The  Journal  of  Education,*  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Bugby,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority. 
He  says — 

Twenty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  tho  colleges  generally  threw  open 
their  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  at  school.  It  seemed  as  if 
much  was  to  be  said  for  the  change :  it  seemed  to  open  the  endowments 
of  the  universities  to  boys  of  talent  of  all  ranks.  While  only  a  few 
coUeges  were  open,  they  were  the  gainers ;  but  when  all  offer  scholar- 
ships it  becomes  a  contest  among  them.  They  bid,  and  try  to  outbid  one 
another,  for  clever  boys.  It  alters  the  distribution  of  the  clever  boys 
among  the  colleges  to  some  extent,  and  that  is  all. 

But  the  effect  on  schools  is  much  greater  and  more  serious ;  for  tlie 
winning  of  these  scholarships  has  become  the  great  object  of  many,  if  not 
most  schools.  Boys  go  up  and  try  at  one  college  after  another,  under  tlie 
advice  of  judicious  men,  who  know  the  probable  standard  of  each  college 
scholarship.  Classes  are  fonned  at  school,  examination  papers  are  studied , 
regular  education  is  laid  aside  for  special  preparation,  the  boy  is  cleverly 
steered,  and  the  cleverest  boy  and  cleverest  jockey  jointly  win  the  prize, 
and  divide  the  applause ;  the  honour  is  duly  paraded  at  the  speecn-day 
by  the  smiling  head-master  to  smiling  boys ;  applause  follows,  which  lasts 
for  several  moments,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  success  announced  in 
all  the  papers.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  a  good  many  years*  experi- 
ence, that  the  effect  of  these  scholai^hips  on  schools  is  almost  nn- 
redeemably  bad. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  must  be  bad;  tHe  examination 
dominates  the  teaching  without  helping  it.  The  different 
colleges  set  up  a  variety  of  standards  ;  each  has  its  speciality, 
and  the  prizes  are  valuable.  Accordingly  likely  boys,  instead 
of  being  fairly  educated  *  all  round,*  and  having  those  faculties 
which  may  happen  to  be  feeble  strengthened  by  exercise^  are 
worked  in  that  particular  groove  which  calls  forth  the  least 
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effort.  The  prize  is  won  too  by  a  single  struggle,  and  involves 
no  subsequent  effort  to  keep  it ;  and  so  it  not  unfrequently 
comes  about  that  the  winner  of  a  scholarship,  having  gained 
it  by  working  under  pressure  without  real  interest  in  his 
work,  thenceforth  simply  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  his  renown. 
Of  course  the  above  objections  do  not  apply  to  exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  authorities  of  a  school  for  proficiency  in  the 
regular  school- work,  because  in  such  cases  the  examination  is 
subordinate  to  the  teaching. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  more  care  and  discretion 
will  need  to  be  exerted  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  examinations  than  has  sometimes  been  shown. 
Examination  is  a  very  difficult  art.  A  competent  and  judicious 
examiner  is  a  very  *  rare  bird,'  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
assumed  that  a  good,  or  even  a  brilliant  scholar  will  straight- 
way make  a  good  examiner.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  man, 
taken  fresh  from  college,  is  often  one  of  the  worst  examiners, 
especially  where  children  are  concerned.  Having  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  teaching  children,  he  has  no  insight  into 
children's  minds,  and  does  not  understand  how  to  get  at  a 
child's  knowledge  or  rightly  estimate  what  a  child  may  be  ex- 
pected to  know.  Frequently,  too,  he  is  possessed  by  the 
perverse  idea  that  it  is  his  business  to  ascertain  not  what  a 
child  knows,  but  what  he  does  not  know.  In  such  a  case  the 
unfortunate  examinees  speedily  get  perplexed  and  discouraged, 
and  soon  cease  even  to  attempt  to  answer  when  questioned. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  even  well-instructed  children  to  pass 
through  an  examination  of  this  kind  without  having  been  able 
to  answer  a  single  question.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
pitiful  ambition  sometimes  shown  by  examiners  to  display 
their  own  superior  knowledge  by  giving  crotchety  questions  on 
out-of-the-way  matters.  We  have  seen  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  loud  complaints  which  are  sometimes  made  by  school 
teachers  on  this  point  are  by  no  means  without  foundation. 
However,  examiners  are  improving  as  well  as  scholars,  and 
many  able  and  experienced  men  are  now  engaged  in  the  work, 
whose  example  will  gradually  influence  their  younger  and  less 
discreet  coadjutors. 

As  regards  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it 
only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  an  extremely  able  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  has  been  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  quote  particular  passages  or  opinions  from  it,  as  the 
views  enunciated  are  in  entire  accordance  with  those  set  forth 
in  the  present  article,  which  embody  the  results  of  many  years' 
practical  experience  acquired  in  rather  an  extensive  field. 

c.  p.  MASoy. 
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Art.  VI. — Sir  James  Outram. 

How  few  are  the  men  that  haye  really  any  practical  sig- 
nificance  for  the  generation  that  has  succeeded  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  reflections  that  should  he  often  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  in  any  way  neglected, 
that  the  world  can  so  well  dispense  even  with  its  greatest 
men.  They  pass ;  their  place  is  taken  by  others ;  and  th^y 
speedily  become  but  a  name.  Even  those  who  continue  to 
rule  us  from  their  urns,  do  this  rather  by  what  they  were 
than  by  what  they  did.  We  find  Goethe,  though  he  had  ^mong 
the  literary  men  of  his  time  contemporaries  whom  he  re- 
spected, and  in  his  own  way  loved,  declaring  that  Germany 
lacked  a  man  like  Lessing,  who  was  not  merely  a  great 
writer,  but  a  great  man,  and  confessing  that  that  which 
remained  as  the  most  precious  possession  was,  after  all, 
character.  Clever  he  said  they  were,  these  contemporaries — 
many  of  them — they  knew  more  than  Lessing  did ;  but  they 
were  little  where  he  was  a  giant — vain  triflers  and  half-and- 
half  men ;  and  no  legacy  could  they  leave  comparable  to  his 
legacy.  Herein  lies  a  comfort  for  all  alike.  True  and  lasting 
influence  may  equally  be  the  share  of  all ;  and  it  is  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  special  circumstances.  "When,  fortu- 
nately, the  great  character  finds  for  itself  a  sphere  supreme 
as  much  by  reason  of  elevation  as  of  usefulness,  the  deepest 
requirements  of  the  human  soul  seem  to  be  satisfied  in  the 
last  result  by  the  contemplation  of  it:  the  image  stands 
before  us  invested  with  all  the  power  of  poetry ;  it  has  an 
attraction  beyond  that  of  fiction,  because  we  feel  that  the 
unity  is  due  to  no  factitious  and  arbitrary  will  moving  out- 
side another  will,  to  which  it  is  but  a  puppet;  that  it  has 
the  centre  of  interest  in  itself,  due  to  the  harmony  that  has 
been  realized  or  won  through  a  determination  after  truth  and 
goodness.  Look  at  two  typical  characters  by  way  of  contrast 
and  illustration.  Napoleon;  with  his  mean,  small  soul, 
squabbling  about  .the  merest  trifles  of  punctilio  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  on  St.  Helena !  How  dissatisfying  it  is !  how 
utterly  the  inner  resource  and  self-support — which  multitudes 
of  men  with  but  a  fraction  of  Napoleon's  intellect  would  have 
shown — are  absent !  we  look  on  disappointed  and  turn  away  in 
regret,  as  at  some  hideous  abortion  and  transgression  of 
Nature  against  its  own  laws.  Then,  not  to  take  a  distant  illus- 
tration, look  at  such  a  man  as  our  own  Prince  Consort.  How 
serene,  how  self-restrained  in  adversity !  how  &r  above  smaU 
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distractions,  notwithstanding  natnral  impatience  and  irrita- 
bility, in  great  trials !  how  peaceful  his  last  days  with  the 
sense  as  of  some  great  victory  gained !  Such  lives  as  this  are 
a  permanent  and  joyful  possession  for  humanity  in  the  wide 
and  silent  and  secret  scope  of  their  influence ;  in  the  benignant 
possibilities  they  must  awaken  in  aU  who  contemplate  them  : 
the  biographies  that  record  them  are  storehouses  of  high 
impulse,  and  aidq  to  that  self-surrender  which  re-converts 
humanity  to  itself  in  making  life  once  more  so  far  self-con- 
sistent and  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  excesses  and  crimes  and 
sins  that  stain  and  often  threaten  to  subdue  it. 

Sir  James  Outram,  whose  biography  by  Major-General 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid  has  suggested  these  remarks,  was  by  no 
means  a  perfect  man.  He  had  faults  of  temper,  was  often 
lacking  in  tact;  he  failed  sometimes  in  those  elements  of 
prudence  which  must  stand  for  so  much  in  official  life ;  but 
his  character  was  so  lofty,  his  nature  was  so  noble,  his  self- 
denial's  so  exceptional  and  spontaneous,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  triumphed  over  his  faults,  and  that  they  came  even 
to  add  a  halo  and  attractiveness  to  his  person.  Bacon  said 
^  there  is  no  beauty  but  hath  some  strangeness  in  the  propor- 
tion,' and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  sentence  has 
risen  to  our  minds  in  studying  the  peculiar  and  exceptional 
elements  that  were  combined  in  *  The  Bayard*  of  India.' 
This,  we  think,  we  shall  be  able  to  justify  by  the  few  points 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  take  up  at  the  present 
moment.  One  thing  must  be  in  our  favour.  Not  a  few  of 
the  positions  and  the  judgments  of  Outram  have  a  special 
value  for  us  at  the  present  moment;  some  of  the  things 
he  specially  studied,  and  the  matters  in  which  he  was  most 
interested,  now  greatly  occupy  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  throughout  the  world.  A  mere  recital  of  the 
facts  connected  with  certain  of  the  main  incidents  in  his 
career  would  be  richly  instructive ;  they  must  prove  doubly 
80  when  drawn  upon  only  to  illustrate  and  bring  into,  full 
relief  the  heroic  elements  in  his  character.  With  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  we  shall  set  forth  briefly  his  position  in 
reference  to  these  Ave  subjects :  the  taming  of  the  wild  Bheels 
and  Eolees ;  the  first  wars  in  Afghanistan ;  the  subjugation 
of  Scinde  and  mediation  for  the  dethroned  princes  and  the 
famous  *  blood  money ; '  his  campaigns  against  Baroda  KhuU 
put,  or  bribery,  which  was  also  ar  campaign  against  his  own 
immediate  interests ;  his  defence  of  Lieutenant  Hammersley 
against  Government;  his  restoration  of  Shawl  and  Sibi  to 
Eelat,  and  his  loss  of  favour  on  account  of  it.    Outram's  life 
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is  80  essentially  of  one  piece — so  void  of  all  oompromisei  of 
all  tortuousness  and  scnemings — that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  miscellany  of  facts  that  are  necessary  to  form  a  com- 
plete narrative,  his  life  is  especially  susceptible  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  we  propose. 

1.  When  the  youth  of  twenty-two,  who  had  been  so  fittingly 
reared  by  his  widow  mother,  was  despatched  on  that  perilous 
enterprise  of  conciliating  the  wild  Bheels  x>(  Western  Ehaii- 
desh,  his  own  best  friends,  we  are  told,  grieved  over  his 
decision.  They  thouglit  he  was  about  to  throw  away  all  his 
prospects.  He  knew  his  own  capability.  Ho  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  the  '  smallest  staff  officer  in  the 
army,'  had  rightly  gauged  his  own  possibilities  in  regard  tc 
the  work  he  had  to  do.  At  first  his  motto  was  *  sharp  and 
short.*  The  head-centres  of  the  Bheels  in  the  mountains, 
which  they  had  deemed  unapproachable  by  regular  troops, 
were  surprised,  the  leaders  taken  prisoners,  their  fo^owers 
scattered.  But  this,  which  many  and  able  men  would  have 
regarded  as  the  chief  pait  of  the  process,  with  Outram  was 
but  the  beginning.  Love  and  trust  must  supersede  force. 
The  moment  this  work  was  done,  Outram  chose  out  the  best 
men  among  his  prisoners,  and  sought  to  make  them  his 
trusted  friends.  He  then  sent 'them  to  their  friends  to  tell 
that  he  meant  to  improve  their  condition,  not  to  destroy 
them.  He  speedily  formed  a  Bheel  guard,  and  threw  himself 
among  them  totally  unarmed  to  show  that  he  trusted  them. 
He  carried  this  to  such  a  point  that  he  had  to  apologize  to 
his  friends  at  home  for  his  temerity^  and  to  justify  it  as  a 
bold  means,  but  the  only  effective  means,  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  succeed  with  such  men.  He  entered  into  their  ways, 
and  he  won  their  hearts,  desiring  only  their  good.  Enlist- 
ment forthwith  began,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Outram  had  the  nucleus  of  his  Bheel  force,  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  men  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  restless  rovers  were 
not -only  content  to  surrender  to  discipline,  they  became 
proud  of  it  and  of  their  leader.  Not  only  so,  he  infected  the 
regular  and  English  troops  with  his  own  feelings.  We 
read — 

'  Not  only  were  the  Bheels  received  by  the  men  without  insulting  scoffFt 
but  they  were  even  received  as  friends,  and  witli  the  greatest  kindness 
invited  to  sit  down  among  them,  fed  by  them,  and  talked  to  by  high  and 
low,  as  on  an  equality,  from  being  brother  soldiers.  This  accidental  cir- 
cumstance will  produce  more  beneficial  ofiTects  than  the  most  studied 
measures  of  conciliation ;  and  Bheel  reformation  will  owe  much  to  it 
The  Bheels  returned  quite  dehghted  and  flattered  by  their  reception,  and 
entreated  me  to  allow  them  no  rest  from  drill  until  they  became  equol  to 
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tlieir  brother  soldiers  1  Thus  happily  has  another  obstacle  been  removed.' 
This  obstacle— a  purely  moral  one — he  explains  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  impression  that  his  men  would  be  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the 
regular  army;  whereas,  instead  of  any  such  result  accruing  from  the 
contact,  a  feeUng  of  regard  for  the  red-coats  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
Bheels  which  would  assuredly,  in  his  opinion,  be  conmiunicated  to  future 
recruits.  A  postscript  dated  January  4th  reports  the  arrival  and  distri- 
bution of  arms  and  accoutrements.  'The  men  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  and  proud  of  the  former,  notwithstanding  that  a  very  few  months 
before  they  had  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  receiving  them.  * 

And  then  Outram  never  lost  sight  of  the  moralizing  and 
socializing  influences  of  education  and  innocent  pastime. 
As  he  encouraged  his  Bheels  in  all  lawful  sports  and  games, 
and  led  the  way  in  these,  so,  whenever  matters  were  so  far 
settled  as  to  permit  it,  he  established  schools  for  the  children 
and  adults,  and  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  What 
he  thus  did  for  the  Bheels  of  Khandesh  he  did  also  for  the 
Blieels  of  the  Dang  and  for  the  Kolees ;  and  all  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
that  the  youth  conquered  kingdoms,  and  thought  of  it  as 
nothing  but  his  duty.  He  was  therefore  not  only  a  soldier 
but  a  social  reformer ;  and  the  last  acts  of  his  life  are  fully 
in  harmony  with  his  earliest.  That  he  was  '  a  great  man  '  is 
seen  in  his  small  actions  as  well  as  his  great  ones. 

Let  any  one  read  thoughtfully  the  detailed  account  given  by 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid  of  Outram*s  method  in  dealing  with  these 
Bheels,  these  *  Rob  Roys  of  India,'  who  for  ages  had  fought 
and  harried  and  kept  the  country  in  terror,  and  surely  he 
will  be  a  slow-witted  and  unimpressible  person  if  he  does  not 
perceive  and  acknowledge  that  here  was  a  lesson  for  all  time 
in  the  art  of  dealing  with  such  wild  peoples.  Outram  first 
set  himself  to  understand  the  Bheels,  and  addressed  himself 
to  what  was  best  in  them — their  reverence  for  power,  their 
fearlessness,  and  love  of  independence.  Having  once  shown 
that  he  could  excel  them  in  all  the  exercises  that  they  most 
honoured,  he  threw  himself  upon  their  confidence ;  he  appealed 
to  their  hearts  and  won  their  affections.  The  tribes  whose 
complete  extermination  had  been  regarded  by  former  governors 
as  essential  to  the  peace  of  India  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  made  submissive  by  the  band  of  this  stripling,  and 
presented  the  material  for  a  most  exceUent  police  force, 
valiant  soldiers,  and  noble  and  loyal  subjects. 

2.  With  regard  to  Afghanistan — whose  name  is  still  in  all 
men's  mouths,  with  a  suggestion  of  difficulties  and  a  dark 
future — Outram  forty  years  ago  clearly  foresaw  all  that  are 
now  the  special  perils  of  the  situation.    When  the  first  move- 
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ments  were  made  on  Afghanistan,  in  1889|  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends — 

For  our  own  sakes  I  think  it  better  we  shonld  pass  peaceably  throo^ 
Afghanistan  and  fulfil  our  mission  without  hostilities ;  because  once  in- 
volved in  warfare,  we  should  have  to  continue  it  under  lamentable  disad- 
vantages in  this  country.  A  blow  once  struck  by  us  at  the  A%han8  will 
obhge  us  to  become  principals  on  every  occasion  hereafter,  much  to  our 
cost  and  httle  to  our  credit.  .  .  .  You  will  be  surprised  that  I  should  dis- 
play so  httle  desire  for  actual  war ;  but  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  some  discretion,  which  is  as  necessary  as  bravery  to  a  good  soldier* 
and  do  me  the  justice  to  beUeve  that  I  would  weigh  well  the  consequenees 
before  plunging  into  war  when  hostihties  can  honourably  be  avoided. 
I  have  well  considered  every  side  of  this  question,  and  am  now  satisfied 
that  British  bayonets  need  never  be  pushed  beyond  the  Hala  Mountains 
for  the  defence  of  India ;  that  British  armies  of  any  strength  could  not 
be  suppUed  or  supported  for  a  length  of  time  on  this,  the  Afghan,  side  of 
these  mountains,  and  that  the  natural  and  impregnable  boundary  of  our 
empire  to  the  Indus. 

And  this  from  the  man  who  had  akeady  approved  himself 
a  soldier,  who  was  certain  to  gain  were  he  engaged  in  suclr  a 
war.  To  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  he  wrote  what 
seems  to  have  some  practical  application  even  now — 

Every  day's  experience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  we  should  have 
contented  ourselves  with  securing  the  line  of  the  Indus  alone,  without 
shackhng  ourselves  with  the  support  of  an  unpopular  Emperor  of 
Afghanistan,  whom  to  maintain  wm  cost  us  at  least  thirty  lakhs  annually, 
besides  embroiling  us  hereafter  with  fdl  the  rude  states  beyond,  which  it 
must  perpetually  do.  We  have  now  stretched  out  our  feelers  too  fiir  to 
pull  them  back,  however,  and  must  and  will  carry  our  objects  for  the 
present  triimiphantly ;  but  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  embarrassment 
wo  are  storing  up  for  the  future. 

And  again  to  Major  Felix,  about  the  same  time — 

If— as  I  suspect  will  be  the  case — Dost  Mahomed  prefers  temporary 
exile  to  submission,  seeing  that  the  Shah  is  only  upheld  by  the  presence 
of  a  British  army  which  must  soon  be  withdrawn,  he  will  retmm  with 
tenfold  popularity  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  faithful  against  a  king 
forced  upon  bigoted  Afghanistan  by  infidel  bayonets.  Then  will  Shah 
Shooja  be  in  his  turn  deserted  by  those  who  are  now  seduced  to  his  side 
by  British  gold,  but  who  only  can  be  held  there  so  long  as  the  golden 
stream  flows  undiminishedly.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Dost 
Mahomed,  at  the  outset  of  this  struggle,  had  the  preponderance  of  per^ 
9onal  weight  in  this  country,  a  weU-tried,  able,  and  fortunate  ruler, 
against  the  bad  luck,  which  goes  a  great  way  with  natives,  and  h(nd 
name  of  Shah  Shooja :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dost*s  tem- 
porary expulsion  will  otherwise  than  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his 
countrymen,  who  will  hail  his  return  too  as  the  triumph  of  the  ohampiozi 
of  the  *  true  faith '  over  the  hireling  slave  of  '  infideUr — as  thev  wiU  then 
be  taught  to  consider  Shah  Shooja,  if  they  do  not  already  do  so.  •  •  • 
I  am  of  opinion  we  should  be  restricted  to  placing  Shah  Shooja  in  pes- 
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session  of  Cabool,  leaving  officers  to  discipline  bis  contingent,  and  a  resi- 
dent to  guide  him ;  and  ^at  onr  army  shonld  then  descend  to  the  Attock 
before  winter,  thence  to  operate  on  Scinde,  or  to  return  to  India,  as  may 
be  required. 

Bat  war  once  declared  Oatram  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  concerns  in  the  public  service,  and  all  who  wish  to 
see  what  in  such  a  crisis  the  ideal  soldier  should  be — ^ready 
to  volunteer  without  reference  to  pay  or  reward — may  read  it 
in  the  life  of  Outram.  He  did  great  work  for  Afghanistan  in 
the  first  stage  in  a  war  undertaken  against  his  convictions 
and  wishes ;  he  did  still  more  when  once  again  yet  more 
certain  perils  were  to  he  encountered,  that  the  stain  might 
never  rest  on  England  of  retreating  from  a  country,  leaving 
her  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  first  rumour 
of  the  second  outbreak  in  Afghanistan,  Outram  wrote — 

Most  gladly  shaU  I  obey  the  summons  ;  for  in  addition  to  zeal  for  the 
pubUe  seryico,  I  have  now  the  impulse  of  personal  gratitude  to  the 
Qovcrnor-iG^eneral,  to  you,  and  to  the  Shah.  Pray  remember  also  that  I 
require  no  pecuniary  advantage,  and  would  accept  of  none ;  for  the 
moiety  of  my  salary  in  Scinde,  which  I  could  still  receive  while  absent  on 
duty,  is  most  handsome  and  for  above  my  deserts.  I  look  upon  it  not 
only  to  more  than  compensate  for  any  services  I  may  have  to  perform  in 
that  country,  but  also  as  the  purchase  in  advance  of  all  that  I  could  ever 
do  hereafter  in  the  pubUo  service.  My  wife  wiU  arrive  in  Bombay  about 
May,  but  I  would  not  wait  on  that  account.  As  a  8oldier*s  wife,  she 
knows  and  wiU  admit  my  first  duty  to  be  to  the  pubHc,  to  which  aU 
private  and  personal  considerations  should  be  sacrificed.  .  .  .  Please 
order  me  when  and  where  to  go,  and  what  to  do ;  you  will  find  me 
punctual  to  tryste,  and  ready  to  perform  whatever  is  expected  of  me  in 
any  qiiarter.  At  the  same  time  pray  write  for  the  Governor- General's 
sanction  to  my  temporary  absence  from  Scinde,  the  duties  of  which 
could,  I  hope,  be  falfiUed  for  the  present  by  my  assistants,  as  no  great 
step  for  the  improvement  of  our  relations  in  that  quarter  can  be  entered 
upon  until  everything  has  been  effectually  settled  in  the  North- West. 

Already,  however,  Outram  had  experienced  the  neglect  and 
the  rebuffs  of  superior  officials,  whose  interest  it  generally  is 
rather  to  restrain  men  of  this  type  than  to  aid  them.  The 
following  from  one  of  his  letters  vrill  explain  this — 

From  the  above  you  will  observe  that  I  have  incurred  his  lordship's 
displeasure,  and  that  I  have  been  ilL  The  first  was  caused  by  my  taking 
on  myself  to  restore  the  province  of  Shawl  to  Kelat,  after  in  vain  seeking 
instructions  for  two  months  (having  stated  that  its  immediate  restoration 
was  essential  to  preserve  the  Brahoes  faithful) — which  restoration  had 
previously  been  pledged  by  Lord  Auckland.  Notwithstanding  which, 
and  our  treaty  with  the  Khan  of  Eeliat,  Lord  EUenborough  was  for  leaving 
him  and  the  Afghans  to  scramble  for  what  we  ourselves  had  robbed  Kelat 
of  in  the  first  instance  1  My  having  taken  this  ...  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility caused  the  extreme  wrath  of  his  lordship.  ...  So  much  for  my  own 
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affairs.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  I  forgot  the  allusion  to  my  late  illness.  It 
a  serious  bout  of  brain-fever,  of  which  I  thought  little  and  the  doctora 
thought  serious.  Now  to  turn  to  the  satisfactory  fact  that  our  troops  are 
on  the  march  (though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  doing  What  ought  to  have 
been  done  two  months  ago)  to  Ghizni  and  Kabul. 

To  the  risks  that  Outram  ran  in  making  his  way  through 
disturbed  districts  to  insure  transpoi*t  to  the  troops  was 
in  great  measure  due  the  success  that  did  accrue  in  this 
Afghan  campaign.  He  had  already  been  Commissioner  in 
Scinde,  and  had  successfully  organized  it  both  Upper  and 
Lower,  only  to  be  superseded  and  treated  with  disrespect  by 
the  Government;  a  point  to  which  he  refers  in  the  last 
extract. 

3.  That  work  in  Scindo  was  memorable.  As  he  found 
tlie  Scindo  princes  men  who  really  governed  well,  he  was  fain 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements,  and  he  had  brought 
matters  to  such  a  footing  that  a  perfect  understanding  existed 
between  them  and  the  British  Government,  favourable,  as 
Outram  believed,  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  In 
this  work  he  showed  the  best  powers  of  constructive  states- 
manship. The  Ameers  were  his  friends — they  trusted  him. 
When  one  old  Anieer  was  dying,  he  embraced  Outram,  saying 
that  he  loved  him  as  a  brother ;  that  such  faithfulness  and 
honesty  he  had  never  before  found  in  man  as  he  had  found  in 
Outram ;  and  avowing  that  his  conscience  was  void  of  offence 
before  God  and  man,  as  he  had  been  loyal  to  the  British. 

Unfortunately,  amid  the  changes  at  head-quarters,  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  than  that  of  Outram  began  to  be  entertained 
about  Scinde :  that  gaunt  spectre  of '  annexation '  began  to  hover 
before  the  minds  of  men  at  the  Council  Board.  Outram  was 
superseded,  and  relegated  to  subaltern  duty.  It  was  hard  to 
bear  ;  but  he  showed  what  manner  of  man  he  was  in  his  way 
of  bearing  it.    He  writes — 

The  summary  manner  in  which  I  had  been  removed  from  my  late 
important  charge,  where  I  had  been  so  long  the  representative  of  Govern- 
ment, and  tlie  unceremonious  manner  in  wliich  I  was  ordered  back  to 
serve  in  a  subordiuate  capacity  where  I  had  previously  been  supreme, 
caused  my  most  intimate  friends  to  advise  my  declining  again  to  place 
myself  at  the  Governor- General*s  disposal  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  private 
interests,  especially  considering  my  previous  treatment  at  his  lordship's 
hands  and  the  ungracious  manner  of  my  recall  to  Scinde. 

But  the  principle  which  has  ever  guided  me  throughout  my  career  of 
service — implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Government  (and  when,  as  in- 
this  case,  orders  were  conveyed,  and  no  option  was  left  to  me) — I  had  no 
hesitation  in  following  on  this  occasion,  and  accordingly^replied  as  follows  : 
*  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
24th  ultimp,  and  to  forward,  for  the  imormatlon  of  tliuB  Bight  Honourable 
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the  Governor-General  of  India,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  in  con- 
sequence to  the  Political  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  with 
that  gentleman's  reply,  and  of  my  letter  to  the  A^jutant-General  of  the 
Bombay  army,  in  accordance  with  which  I  purpose  embarking  in  a 
steamer  which  proceeds  to  Scinde  to-morrow.  I  expect  to  arrive  at  Sukkur 
about  the  30th  instant*    Dated  Bombay,  December  18. 

And  again — 

I  complain  not  of  military  supersession,  because  where  warfare  is  likely 
to  occur  the  responsibihty  should  never  be  divided,  and  of  course  should 
rest  on  the  military  commander ;  I  complain  not  of  being  bandied  Uke  a 
racket- ball  np  and  down  this  abominable  pass,  because  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  wherever  it  is  thought  I  am  required;  but  I  do  complain  of  the 
lackey  style  in  which  I  am  treated  by  the  Governor-General ;  of  the  bitter 
reproof  he  so  lavishly  bestows  on  me  when  he  thinks  me  wrong,  and  I 
know  I  am  right ;  of  the  withering  neglect  with  which  he  treats  the 
devoted  services  of  those  in  my  department ;  of  the  uujust  sacrifice  of  one 
of  my  most  deserving  assistants  ;-  of  the  unceremonious  dismissal  of  fivo 
others  without  any  communication  to  myself  whatever  on  the  subject. 
Such  treatment  (caused  solely  by  his  lordship's  vexation  at  my  advocacy 
of  the  advance  on  Gabul  and  poor  Hammersley*s  cause)  would  have 
goaded  many  men  to  madness;  but  I  verily  beheve  it  has  been  the 
resurrection  of  me  from  the  jaws  of  death — like  Marryat*s  middy — for, 
when  in  extreme  danger  the  other  day  (brought  on,  by  the  bye,  by 
attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  poor  Haxmmersley,  whose  death  the 
medical  men  declare  was  accelerated,  if  not  positively  caused,  by  the 
treatment  he  received),  the  most  insulting  letter  I  ever  received  in  my 
life  arrived. 

4.  Outram  had  made  his  way  to  Bombay,  intending  to  go 
to  England  for  furlongh,  when  he  was  ordered  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  as  assistant  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  been 
named  Commissioner  of  Scinde  with  control  over  the  civil 
and  military  officers.  For  Sir  Charles,  Outram  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  much,  but  to  ask  of  him  to  become  accessory  to  the 
complete  reversal  of  his  policy  towards  Scinde,  by  which  such 
great  benefits  had  been  secured,  was  almost  too  much.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  before  very  long  had  alienated  the  Scinde 
princes  by  his  imperious  demands,  and  at  last,  goaded  by 
insult  and  wrong,  as  they  regarded  it,  the  Ameers  took  up 
arms,  in  defiance,  however,  of  Outram's  earnest  advice.  He 
had  anxiously  counselled  patience,  hoping  that  time  would 
enable  him  to  do  something  to  lighten  their  burdens.  In 
the  field  against  them  Outram  did  great  service  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  it  is  pathetically  tqld  that  when  their 
»cause  became  hopeless,  the  Ameers  tried  by  their  glasses  to 
discover  Major  Outram,  that  they  might  surrender  to  a 
personal  friend.  He  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Brown,  to  whose 
charge  the  princes  were  committed,  begging  him  to  treat  them 
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with  consideration  and  kindness ;  and  he  never  eeaaii^  to 
sorrow  for  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him  of  fighting 
against  them.  He  devoted  himself  to  pleading  their  caarie  on 
his  return  soon  after  to  England,  and  though  such  conduct 
was  chivalrous  in  the  extreme,  in  some  respects  it  was  dot 
calculated  to  secure  his  promotion.  Ho  felt  it,  however,  to  be 
his  duty,  and  persisted  in  it,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Lien- 
tenant  Hammersley. 

5.  His  work  as  Besident  at  Baroda  is  made  famous  by  his 
battle  against  Khutput,  or  bribery,  a  system  by  which  the 
officials  were  enriched  and  demoralized  and  good  government 
rendered  impossible.  The  way  in  which,  after  having  assured 
liimself  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  that  respect,  he  set  himself 
to  make  an  end  of  the  wretched  system,  was  most  character- 
istic. He  worked  at  it  till  he  compelled  the  Government  at 
Bombay  to  require  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  he  was 
very  ready  to  send,  detailing  all  the  facts  and  suggesting 
methods  of  reform ;  but  then  high  officials  were  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  some  complicity  with  it,  and  his  reward 
for  his  work  was  a  request  to  resign.  He  wrote  to  his  family 
saying  that  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from  such  a  'sink  of 
iniquity,'  but  would  of  course  have  preferred  a  more  honour- 
able retreat.  The  matter,  however,  could  not  be  ended  thus. 
The  Court  of  Directors  at  Leadenhall  Street  took  the  matter 
up,  examined  it,  and  ended  by  demanding  Outram's  restora- 
tion to  the  very  post  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign  in  so 
humiliating  a  manner. 

0.  As  in  the  case  of  all  men  who  refuse  to  trim  and  to  sail 
with  the  tide,  and  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  such  enormities, 
Outram's  suffering  for  his  honesty  and  disinterestedness  only 
redounded  to  his  praise  in  the  long  run.  Official  influence 
and  interest,  which  had  retarded  his  promotion  and  ignored 
him  in  despatches  reciting  the  grand  results  which  had  been 
mainly  due  to  his  skill  and  bravery,  could  not  always  stand 
between  him  and  the  great  light  of  public  opinion  which  must 
finally  try  all.  But  in  nothing  perhaps  does  the  character  of 
Outram,  and  the  perversity  of  a  certain  type  of  the  official 
mind,  come  out  more  strongly  than  in  the  story  of  what  is 
known  as  the  '  Blood-money  of  Scinde.'  Outram,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  a  pained  heart  felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  against  his 
friends  the  Ameers  of  Bcinde.  But  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  portion  of  the  prize-money  which  had  been  allotted  to  hin» 
for  his  part  in  these  services,  he  was  greatly  exercised*  At 
first  he  meant  to  refuse  to  receive  it<  Then  it  ooourred  to  him 
that  this  might  only  give  gratuitous  offence.     He  resolved 
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never  to  touch  a  penny  of  it,  but  to  turn  it  over  to  benevolent 
l)urpo8es.  With  this  view  he  consulted  Dr.  Dufif,  the  great 
Scottish  missionary  at  Calcutta,  and  under  his  advice  the 
p;reater  part  was  devoted  to  a  school  for  boys  on  the  Ganges, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  Hill  Asylum, 
an  institution  which  has  done  a  truly  great  work.  But  the 
matter  did  not  end  here.  Some  little  time  afterwards  the 
Pay  Department  made  a  grand  discovery,  and  sent  in  a  claim 
to  Outram  to  refund  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
only  held  a  civil  appointment  when  certain  actions  were 
fought,  which  certainly  adds  a  touch  of  irony  to  the  whole 
afTair,  notwithstanding  that  this  tantaUzing  procedure  of  the 
Pay  Office  was  stopped  by  a  hint  from  higher  qiiarters.  We 
may  well  assume  that  the  Pay  Department,  because  of 
Outram's  principle  of  doing  his  good  works  in  secret,  did  not 
know  how  the  prize-money  had  been  bestowed. 

7.  Of  the  foresight,  decision,  and  skill  which  Outram  showed 
in  the  Persian  campaign,  more  particularly  in  the  expedition 
to  Ahwaz,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak ;  nor  of 
his  heroic  behaviour  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  not  only  as  regards 
his  achievements  in  the  field,  but  his  chivalrous  surrender  of 
chief  command  to  Havelock — an  act  of  self-abnegation  liter- 
ally, as  has  been  well  said,  without  a  parallel  in  military 
annals.  He  fought  merely  as  a  volunteer  at  Lucknow,  sacri- 
ficing thus  all  his  chance  of  substantial  reward  as  well  as  of 
military  honour.  Where  the  wreath  was  to  be  won  for  the 
completing  of  his  own  laurels,  he  valiantly  set  that  temptation 
aside  in  order  to  crown  another ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  act  has 
justified  itself,  and  passed  into  history — with  the  gift  for  him 
of  a  nobler  crown  than  any  conqueror's  laurel. 

Hugh  Miller  found  in  the  throe  greatest  heroes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — Cromwell,  Wellington,  and  Washington — an  ob- 
taining sobriety  of  mind,  a  spareness  of  imagination;  and 
they  succeeded,  he  says,  by  exactly  knowing,  in  consequence 
of  this  sobriety  and  spareness,  what  could  and  what  could  not 
bo  accomplished.  Outram  touched  the  qualities  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  caution  and  method  with  emotion  and  imagination. 
He  united  fineness  of  sympathy  with  indomitable  resolution 
and  will.  Ho  comprehended  the  needs  and  the  fqelings  of 
others  as  if  by  some  divining  instinct.  This  was  the  secret 
of  his  success  with  wild  Bheels  and  Eolees  in  early  days ; 
»the  secret  also  of  his  rare  power  over  companions  and  sub- 
ordinates in  after  life.  But  he  could  repel  as  well  as  attract, 
and  the  one  seemed  to  stand  him  in  as  good  stead  a&  the 
other.    *  Speak  the  trath,'  says  one, '  and  ^e  mean  and 
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worthy  will  shnn  yon.'  Outram  retreated  into  the  coolest  and 
most  watchful  attitude  the  moment  that  any  man  failed  to 
reflect  his  own  sincerity,  to  give  forth  ready  response  to  the 
better  side  of  his  nature.  No  diplomatic  study  or  Jesuit- 
ical scheming  could  have  served  him  better.  Men  like  Ali 
Morad  and  Nursoo  Punt,  wily  Asiatics — under  whose  scheming 
hard-headed  men  had  succumbed — were  outwitted  by  him, 
out- manoeuvred  by  his  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  Honest, 
clear  as  the  sunlight,  with  no  dark  shadows  in  the  secret 
places  of  his  mind,  he  threw  forth  from  him  a  pure  light  in 
which  men  showed  their  true  colours,  as  it  were,  without  effort 
on  his  part ;  and  frequently  indeed  when  he  would  fain  have 
spared  himself  the  revelation. 

He  was  a  great  statesman  because  he  knew  human  nature, 
and  could  appeal  to  that  side  in  it  which  was  most  capable  of 
being  influenced  without  compromising  any  point  of  principle 
which  he  held  with  fervour.  He  must  show  Bheels  and  Kolees 
that  in  all  feats  of  physical  daring,  in  fearlessness  and  con- 
tempt of  danger,  he  could  surpass  them — at  last  to  win  them 
over  to  the  loftier  virtues  of  orderliness,  temperance ,  and 
peace.  He  must  show  Scindian  Ameers  that  he  appreciated 
their  devotion  to  their  people,  that  thus  he  might  win 
them  to  further  reforms.  He  was  a  great  general  because 
he  foresaw  advantages,  and  infected  all  those  under  him 
with  that  complete  faith  in  his  character  and  capability 
without  which  there  can  be  no  effective  command.  He  was  a 
great  man  because  he  brought  conflicting  duties  into  harmony 
through  a  long  series  of  self-abnegations,  achieving  in  the 
process  some  of  the  most  memorable  results  that  the  histoiy 
of  India  records.  His  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with 
thoughts  for  the  good  of  others.  Of  this  one  obtaining  proof  is 
the  foundation  and  successful  existence  of  the  Outram  Insti- 
tute at  Dum  Dum,  which  has  already  done  a  remarkable  work, 
and  one  that  was  loudly  called  for.  That  man  indeed  would 
utterly  miss  the  meaning  of  much  in  Outram*^  life  who 
failed  to  recognize  in  it  the  '  red  thread '  of  unaffected  philan- 
thropy that  ran  through  all  the  strands  of  it,  efficiently 
marking  it  as  one  and  indivisible.  To  his  high  claims  as 
statesman  and  soldier  he  added  those  of  a  philanthropist. 

It  is  in  some  respects  surprising  to  find  a  man  devoting 
himself,  as  he  did  after  he  became  one  of  the  Council  of  India, 
BO  persistently  to  questions  concerning  the  common  soldier. 
He  did  not  believe,  apparently,  as  some  generals  have  done, 
that  the  *  worse  the  man  the  better  the  soldier/  and  his  testi- 
mony in  this  regard  may  have  its  value  also.    He  was  not  an 
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obtrusive  religionist,  but  he  was  thoroughly,  humbly  religious, 
and  would  have  his  men  to  share  the  satisfaction  that  he 
knew  it  brought.  In  the  light  of  the  following  extracts  we 
can  understand  how  it  was  that,  as  his  daughter  tells  us,  he 
bad  a  horror  of  infidels,  and  would  gladly  escape  from  any 
conversation  with  them— r 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  if  I  express  a  very  decided 
opinion  that  daily  (before  breakfast)  the  troops  should  be  assembled  for 
tlio  public  worship  of  God.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  long  service.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  all  our  services  are  too  long  for  a  military  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  week-day  services  I  would  make  very  short.  But  a  service 
(»f  some  sort  there  should  be,  were  it  to  Embrace  no  more  than  the  singing 
of  the  morning  or  some  other  hymn — the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  tlio 
Itible,  and  the  recitation  of  one  or  two  collects — or  the  Litany  on  those 
ilays  on  which  the  Church  prescribes  that  the  Litany  shall  be  used — 

And  again — 

On  the  same  principle  that  I  propose  placing  in  the  canteen  the  very 
liighcst  of  our  cheap  but  wholesome  light  literature  in  order  to  catch 
t!)ose  who  do  not  habitually  visit  the  Ubrary,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
by  such  means  be  won  over  to  prefer  the  library,  to  the  canteen,  I  would 
nulcavour  to  supply  stimuli  to  mental  culture,  and  to  furnish  its  means, 
to  those  whom  the  Regimental  School,  and  the  prizes  it  holds  out,  fail  to 
attract  thither.  And  I  look,  in  the  event  of  the  arrangement  above  re- 
commended being  adopted,  to  the  officers  of  our  military  stations  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  Government  by  the  delivery  of  lectures  to  the  men 
on  many  interesting  subjects. 

From  his  benevolence  his  heroism  thus  takes  a  softening 
colour ;  he  appears  before  us  always  with  a  touch  of  youth 
and  youthful  impulse,  in  spite  of  his  sagacity  and  greatness— 
the  true  '  Bayard '  in  every  turn  and  lineament.         a.  h.  j. 
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(1)  Africa  and  the  Brussels  Geographical  Conference,  By  Emu.e 
Banniko,  Member  of  the  Conference.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Major,  F.S.A.     1877. 

(2)  Africa,  By  EsrrH  Johnstone.  With  Ethnological  Appendix 
by  A.  H.  Keanb.     1878. 

(8)  Through  the  Dark  Continent ;  or^  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  around 
the  Great  Lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  down  tJie  Living* 
stone  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  A.  M.  Stanley.    1878. 

(4)  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa :  a  Picture  of  Exploration. 

By  BlOHABD   F.   BUBTON. 
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(5)  I'he  Cradle  of  the  Blue  NH4i:  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  King 

John  of  Ethiopia,     By  E.  A.  de  Cosson,  F.R.G.S.     1877. 
(G)  Lifr,    Wanderiwjs,   and   Labours  in   Kaatem   Africa,      By 

Chakles    New,   of  tbo  Livingstone   Search  Expedition. 

1874. 
(7)  Annual  Ilcf torts  of  th^  Roi/al  Oeotfraphiral  Society, 
(•8)  A  Years  Housekeeping  in  South  Africa,     By  Lady  Babkbb. 

187G. 
(9)  'The  Journals  of  the  llnjal  Geographical  Society.     1879-80. 

(10)  The  lieliyion  of  the  Africans.     By  Rev.  A.  Rowlky. 

(11)  The  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Tjondon  Missumary  and  Church 
Missionary  Societies,  Occasional  Papers  "of  the  Central 
African  Mission.     1877-78. 

(12)  Xyassa  :  a  Journal  while  esploriny  Lake  Nyassa  and 
cstablishiny  tlie  Settlement  of  Livinystonin,     1877. 

Wb  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  work  which 
simultaneously  and  at  many  points  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa.  We  propose  to  look  at  this  work 
in  the  remarkable  combination  which  it  presents  of  enter- 
prising exploration  and  missionary  enthusiasm.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  a  very  largo  degree  the  explorations  found  their 
origin  in  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  the  Christian  churches. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  examine  the  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  great  movement  towards  the  Chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  of  Africa— a  movement  associated 
with  many  memories  and  many  hopes,  with  the  solution  of 
many  problems  in  science  and  in  society,  and  with  tho  personal 
history  of  many  who  in  our  own  day  have  gone  forth  to  the 
work  in  the  best  and  highest  crusading  spirit,  some  of  whom 
have  already  fallen  as  martyrs  to  tho  cause  of  knowledge  and 
religion,  while  others  arc  exposed  to  perils  which  cause  us  to 
watch  their  fortunes  with  anxious  solicitudes.  The  most 
recent  contribution  to  the  large  literature  of  the  subject  is, 
of  course,  Mr.  Stanley's  work;  and  at  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Stanley  is  practically  carrying  out  on  the  Congo  the 
designs  which  he  had  indicated.  His  well-known  volumes 
are  not  only  intensely  interesting  as  a  personal  narrative, 
but  they  occupy  a  distinctive  place  of  their  own  in  the  history 
of  European  travel  and  research  in  Africa.  The  discoverer 
of  Livingstone  has  taken  up  Livingstone's  work,  and  has 
settled  at  least  several  of  the  geographical  problems  'with 
which  Livingstone's  last  thoughts  were  engaged.  Other 
objects,  still  dearer  to  the  great  missionary's  heart  even  .than 
scientific  exploration,  are  now  in  process  of  achievement  in  a 
way  that  would  have  elicited  his  warmest  devotion  and  grati- 
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tilde.  It  needed,  perhaps,  that  lonely,  pathetic  death  in  the 
fever-haunted  swamps  of  Uala  to  rekindle  religious  effort  and 
to  arouse  practical  sympathy. 

At  the  present  moment  definite  plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Africa  are  in  progress,  which,  save 
for, the  life  and  death  of  Livingstone,  might  have  been  post- 
poned for  long  decades.  Slavery,  *  the  open  sore '  of  the 
continent,  banished  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  has  now 
received,  wo  rejoice  to  believe,  a  material  abatement  on  the 
euBtern  shores.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
efforts  of  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists  should  never  bo 
relaxed  in  this  direction.  Still,  Zanzibar  as  a  slave-market 
presents  now  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  pre- 
sented some  years  ago ;  and  wherever  the  missionaries  have 
an  active  influence  on  the  lakes  it  sensibly  diminishes.  We 
are  not  equally  certain  of  the  sincerity  or  the  success  of  the 
operations  directed  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  since  Colonel 
Gordon  left  his  service.  But  one  great  slave  route  has  been 
all  but  closed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyanza.  An  equally 
important  development  has  taken  place  in  plans  designed  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natives.  We  are 
now  witnessing  the  construction  of  roads,  the  forming  of  forts 
and  stations,  the  settlement  of  industrial  colonies.  Though 
the  beginmngs  are  slender,  the  ultimate  results  may  be  mighty 
indeed^*  The^  great  missionary  societies  of  the  different 
churches  are  co-operating  with  the  scientific  work  of  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Belgian  Geographical  Congress  and  our  own 
Geographical  Society.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
had  inaugurated  the  new  era  ixjc  the  labours  of  the  veteran 
Moffat  and  the  illustrious  Livingstonc^Jiimself,  has  planned  its 
missionary  research  expedition,  to  whitiNwe  shall  presently 
refer  more  fully,  having  selected  Lake  Tanganyika  as  the  basis 
of  operations.  This  youngest  of  missions  has  already  its  great 
achievements  and  its  sorrowful  martyrdoms,  ^o  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  acting  in  combination  with  other  Preeby- 
terian  churches  in  a  way  which  augiurs  well  for  the  cause  of 
the  catholicity  and  unity  of  Christendom,  has  settled  the  in- 
dustrial mission  Livingstonia  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  accepted  an  invitation  from 
King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  conveyed  through  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
at  the  expense  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition for  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  unhappily  massacred,  but  already  the  society 
has  filled  up  the  breach  and  has  sent  forth  more  labourers. 
It  has  again  undergone  a  period  of  obscuration,  but  with 
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a  good  hope  of  emerging  into  the  light  of  a  more  prosperous 
morning.  The  Uniyersities  Mission,  after  languishing  for 
years,  is  under  new  and  energetic  leaders  doing  good  work  on 
the  mainland  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  On 
previous  occasions  we  have  reviewed  the  labours  of  Livingstone, 
Cameron,  and  Stanley;  we  now  propose  taking  advantage 
of  the  renewed  interest  in  mission  and  exploration  work 
which  prevails  at  the  present  moment  to  trace  the  course  and 
present  condition  of  exploration  and  mission  work  in  Africa, 
and  to  deal  with  some  of  the  great  problems  which  the  subject 
presents. 

The  Geographical  Conference,  which  was  assembled  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  at  Belgium,  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  exploration  of  Africa.  For 
many  ages  Belgium  has  been,  in  popular  parlance,  *  the  cock- 
pit of  Europe  * — the  arena  where  the  great  quarrels  of  nations 
and  dynasties  have  been  fought  out.  By  a  kind  of  poetic 
justice  the  country  is  now  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  enjoy  a 
period  of  prosperity  commensurate  with  the  duration  of  her 
troublous  times.  The  country  just  now  is  producing  some 
of  the  best  fruits  of  an  era  of  peace  and  quietness.  With  a 
wisdom  and  practical  goodness  worthy  of  his  father  Leopold 
the  First,  Leopold  the  Second  has  taken  in  hand  one  of  the 
great  works  of  peace  which  will  redound  to  his  own  honour 
and  that  of  his  people.  The  king  invited  to  his  palace  the 
eminent  geographers  of  all  countries  for  the  consideration  of 
the  African  problem,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  best  steps  that 
might  be  taken  for  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Mark 
continent,'  as  Mr.  Stanley  calls  it — 'the  lost  continent,* 
as  it  has  been  otherwise  called.  Englishmen  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  marvellous  story  of  the  exploring  and 
missionary  efforts  of  their  own  countrymen  during  the  present 
century,  and  especially  during  the  last  three  decades.  But  wo 
are  less  acquainted  than  we  ought  to  be  with  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  Continental  nations  and  by  the  United 
States  to  expand  geographical  knowledge,  to  attain  scientific 
results,  and  to  promote  the  religion  of  Christ.  England  sent 
to  Brussels  a  remarkable  contingent  of  eminent  men :  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
Sir  Leopold  Heath,  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  A.  Grant,  Com- 
mander Cameron,  Mr.  W.  Mackinnon,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
Sir  J.  Eennaway.  The  king  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
work,  and  addressed  the  Coiiierence  in  a  speech  which  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
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There  was  originally,  we  believe,  some  idea  of  constituting 
some  convict  settlement  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  but  this  scheme 
was  altogether  abandoned,  and  the  Brussels  movement  has  a 
distinctly  cosmopolitan  rather  than  a  national  character. 
Most  European  States  had  given  in  their  adherence  to  the 
programme,  had  sent  representatives  to  the  Conference,  and 
constituted  their  committees.  M.  Emile  Banning,  a  member 
of  the  Conference,  has  published  an  extremely  interesting 
conspectus  of  the  proceedings,  of  which  a  translation  has 
been  issued  in  English,  accompanied  with  a  most  excellent 
and  useful  map  based  on  Ziepert.  If  we  compare  with  this 
Carl  Bitter's  map  in  his  '  Geographic  (Domparee '  of  1822, 
we  shall  see  at  a  glance  the  immense  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  African  exploration.  (We  should  here  say  that 
the  admirable  work  on  Africa  published  by  Mr.  Stanford  as  a 
companion  to  his  latest  map,  which  we  have  placed  on 
our  list,  is  a  complete  encyclopeedia  of  African  geography.) 
The  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  was  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  distribute  a  system  of  permanent  stations 
over  different  points  of  the  African  continent.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley  is  devoting  his  energies  and  experience  to  the  work  of 
the  Association.  A  large  sum  is  invested  and  a  considerable 
annual  income  promised.  The  objects  of  these  stations  would 
be  various.  They  would  be  stations  for  the  relief  and  refresh- 
ment of  travellers,  who  would  be  treated  as  the  public  guests 
of  the  European  communities.  Many  a  valuable  life  has 
been  lost,  many  a  promising  expedition  has  been  frustrated, 
for  the  lack  of  such  help.  Again,  such  a  settlement  might 
gather.around  it  a  native  population,  as  in  old  Europe  towns 
had  gathered  at  the  base  of  the  cathedral  or  the  castle.  Such 
a  station  would  be  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  slave- 
dealers.  A  further  use  of  such  stations  would  be  that  they 
would  be  starting-points  for  geographical  and  scientific  in- 
vestigations. Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  read  a  paper  at  the 
Conference  in  which  he  proposed  that  a  continuous  line  of 
communication  should  be  established  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  The  con- 
struction of  a  tramway  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  lake 
region  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and,  we  may  hope, 
will  be  shortly  attempted.  The  main  object  is  the  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  parts  of  equatorial  Africa — a  territory 
calculated  to  be  about  seven  times  the  size  of  France  or 
Germany — and  that  stations  should  be  established  aB  relief- 
ports  of  this  exploration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
veteran  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Dr. 
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Erapf,  who  had  surely  earned  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  had  many  years  ago  sketched  out  a  preoisdy 
similar  plan,  for  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  derided  by  the 
famous  traveller,  Mr.  llichard  Burton.  In  the  Brasseld  dis- 
cussions the  celebrated  traveller,  M.  Rohlfs,  remarked  that 
the  English  hvA  already  founded  some  establishments  of  the 
kind  as  diplomatic  posts  or  religious  missions.  To  our.  own 
cmnitry,  then,  belongs  both  the  inception  of  the  idea  and  some 
actual  progress.  According  to  the  Brussels  plan,  missionaries 
will  be  free  to  establish  themselves,  with  churches  and 
schools,  in  the  neigbbpurhood  of  the  stations,  and  will  receive 
every  aid  and  support.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
raised  a  fund,  called  the  'African  Exploration  Fund, "^ which 
is  practically  in  alliance  with,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  does 
the  same  work  as,  the  International  Society.  As  tho  work 
of  tho  Geographical  Society  is  limited  to  the  work  of  explora- 
tion, and  as  England  has  done  more  than  all  other  nationali- 
ties combined  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  lake 
region  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  as  well  that  this 
country  should  take  separate  action.  No  civilizing  agency 
can  fail  to  act  as  a  pioneer  to  the  missionary  cause.  We 
may  therefore  trust  that  at  last,  though  tardily,  some  real 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  ages,  and 
to  raise  the  pariah  continent  from  tho  degradation  in  which  it 
has  so  long  crouched  at  the  foot  of  happier  Euroi>e. 

The  period  of  modern  discovery  in  Africa  dates  back  to 
about  ninety  years  ago.  The  most  active  time  is  the  period 
extending  over  the  last  twenty-five  years.  During  this  period 
foreign  nations  have  attempted  a  good  deal  in  the  wayjof  ex- 
jdoration,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that — of  course  inclu- 
ding that  prince  of  explorers.  Dr.  Livingstone — the  British 
nation  has  done  by  far  the  most.  M.  Banning,  the  editor  of 
the  interesting  resume  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  dates  tho 
commencement  of  the  great  modem  era  of  exploration  from 
the  foundation  of  the  African  Association  in  London,  1788. 
The  first  great  explorers,  however,  were  tho  two  Scotchmen^ 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park.  While  Park's  narrative  was  generally 
accepted,  and  few  visitors  made  their  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yarrow  without  giving  a  kindly  glance  at  his  birthplace, 
Bruce's  travels  were  universally  set  down  as  a^)Ocryphal,  and 
he  obtained  an  unenviable  place  by'  tho  side  of  Baron 
Munchausen.  The  most  sensational  bit  of  his  narrative — the 
cutting  steaks  out  of  the  live  cow — has  not  been  authenticated, 
and  indeed  M.  de  Cosson,  the  latest  traveller  in  Abyssinia, 
denies  the  alleged  fact  in  the  most  categorical  way.     Brace 
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satisfactorily  determined  the  issue  of  the  Blue  Nile  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  but  the  true  sources,  the  upper  waters, 
are  found  elsewhere,  to  the  west,  in  the  White  Nile.  The  two 
fountain  streams  part  company  at  Khartoom.  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant of  modem  progress  that  at  present  there  is  a  contract 
to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Second  Cataract  to  Khartoom. 
The  whole  configuration  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  was  made 
clear  by  the  two  Frenchmen,  Lefevre  and  Lejean,  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century,  1839-G4,  fully  verifying  Bruce.  The 
exploration  of  the  western  system  of  the  Nile  began  with 
Burckhardt,  in  1812,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
African  Society.  His  travels  in  Upper  Nubia  had  been  some- 
what anticipated  by  the  Frenchman,  Francois  Cailliaud.  The 
investigation  of  the  basin  of  the  Niger  at  this  period  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  that  of  the  Nile.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  society,  Mungo  Park  penetrated  far  into  this  basin, 
but,  after  seeing  most  of  his  companions  die,  he  himself  died 
at  Boussa,  in  descending  the  stream.  On  the  Niger  is  the 
mysterious,  half-mystic  city  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Sahara,  and  never  seen  by  European  eye,  so  far 
as  known,  since  Barth,  who  returned  in  1855.  While  the 
interior  of  Africa  had  been  essayed  on  the  cast  and  west,  on 
the  north  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  expedition  which 
the  English  Government  had  subsidized  under  Kichardson, 
Overweg,  and  Barth.  They  started  from  Tripoli,  crossed  the 
Sahaia,  reached  Lake  Chad,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  touched 
Timbuctoo  on  the  Niger.  In  1854,  Blaikie,  starting  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  ascended  to  the  extreme  i)oint  attained  by 
Barth  on  the  north.  In  1869  the  late  Mr.  Winwood  Reade 
approached  the  Niger  sources  in  those  mountains  near  the 
sea  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  settlement  of 
Sierra  Leone.  It  is  this  settlement,  in  its  marvellous  progress 
and  development,  which  furniehes  an  emblem  and  i)rophecy  of 
the  Christianizing  of  Africa.  It  has  also  to  be  joyfully  admitted 
that,  however  much  slavery  may  exist  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  eastern  shore,  it  has  been  all  but  entirely  banished  by 
our  cruisers  from  the  western  waters.  The  most  remarkable 
travels  since  have  been  made  by  Gerhard  Bohlfs  and  Dr. 
Nachtigal,  whose  names  are  as  well  known  upon  the  Continent 
as  those  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  among  ourselves.  Bohlfs 
crossed  the  African  continent  from  Tripoli  to  Lagos  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Nachtigal  explored  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad, 
passed  through  into  perilous  regions,  and  eventually  came  out 
in  Egypt,  thus  connecting  his  discoveries  with  those  of  the 
exiilorers  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
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Of  late  years  we  have  had  two  wars  in  Africa,  respectiyely 
on  the  east  and  west  coast.  In  each  case  the  imprisonment 
and  unjust  treatment  of  missionaries  led  up  to  war.  In  these 
wars  much  was  done  for  glory,  and  some  little  for  gain: 
the  release  of  the  Abyssinian  missionaries  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct gain.  But  we  are  afraid  that  extremely  little  was  done 
in  either  instance  for  the  promotion  of  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thought,  that  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  men  and 
treasures  so  freely  lavished  in  war  had  been  expended  in 
the  development  of  peace  and  religioD,  immense  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  dispersing  that  night  of  centuries 
which  has  brooded  over  Africa.  A  flood  of  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  those  regions  by  a  mass  of  literature  connected 
with  these  expeditions,  mainly  in  the  writings  of  the  special 
war -correspondents  of  newspapers.  Abyssinia,  *  the  Swit- 
zerland of  Africa,*  received  a  thorough  exploration,  by  the 
expedition  under  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  The  Ashantee 
expedition,  imder  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  has  also  shed  an 
immense  amount  of  light  on  Eastern  Africa.  The  dense 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  demonstrated,  and  so  also  was  the 
heat  of  the  climate  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamps. 
Lately,  too,  we  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  but  on  May  12,  1877,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Queen  and  the  savage  monarch  at  Whydal,  and 
our  blockade  of  his  sea  coast  was  then  raised.  Considerable 
trouble  is,  however,  experienced  in  causing  the  African  poten- 
tate to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  paciflcation. 

A  work  of  very  great  interest  lately  appeared  in  M.  de 
Cosson's  *  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile.*  The  public  interest  in 
Abyssinia,  which  had  been  roused  to  the  highest  point  daring 
the  war,  suddenly  subsided  after  its  conclusion.  Very  few  and 
scanty  were  the  remains  that  •  attested  that  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  West  had  carried  hither  its  victorious  arms. 
No  road,  as  with  the  Eomans,  no  fort,  as  with  the  Portuguese, 
attested  our  strength.  Nothing  remained  in  the  land  where 
the  religion  of  truth  had  earliest  spread  and  lingered  latest, 
as  an  evidence  of  our  civilization  or  Christianity.  We  took 
the  son  of  King  Theodorus  and  gave  him  a  good  Rugby  educa- 
tion, but  the  youth  unfortunately  died.  We  had  an  exhibition 
of  spoils  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  made  a 
present  of  British  firearms  to  Kassa,  the  Prince  of  Tighi. 
This  last  proved  to  be  really  an  important  political  step,  for 
it  enabled  him,  from  among  a  multitude  of  competitorSi  to 
seize  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodoras.    In  1878  M.  de  GosBon 
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made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  this  remartable  prince,  of  whose 
character  he  formed  a  very  favourable  conception.  The 
journey  was  made  for  his  own  amusement,  but  it  really 
possessed  some  political  importance,  and  did.  something  in 
withstanding  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  tra'de.  At  the 
outset  it  was  one  of  those  shooting  excursions  in  search  of  large 
game,  which  have  become  common  in  recent  years.  His  book 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  Dr.  Myers  and  of  the  Earl 
of  Mayo.  There  are  however,  indications  of  much  more  impor- 
tant matter  in  M.  de  Gosson's  work.  He  thinks  that  slavery 
still  continues  with  Egypt's  connivance,  and  ttiat  Egypt  is 
not  sincere  in  the  effort  for  its  repression.  He  reminds  us 
that  'Abyssinia  probably  had  her  monuments  and  literature 
while  Britain  was  still  in  a  state  of  the  most  primitive 
barbarism.'  He  found  that  several  Europeans  had  at  times 
voluntarily  made  their  homes  in  Abyssinia,  one  of  them,  a 
Baron  Schimper,  who  had  passed  seven  and  twenty  years  in 
studying  the  botany  and  geology  of  the  country,  and  who  had 
married  a  native  woman.  The  palace  at  Goudan  and  the 
cathedral  at  Axun  still  attest  the  energy  and  magnificence  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  at  the  present  day  are  the  greatest  * 
supporters  and  abettors  of  the  slave  trade.  Sor  centuries 
England  and  Portugal  have  been  united  as  the  closest  allies, 
and  England  should  use  her  moral  influence  to  induce 
Portugal  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  with  a  strong  arm. 
It  is  on  the  east  coast  that,  of  late  year^,  the  greatest  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  in  this  direction  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  have  been  at  last  unsealed.  The  great  work  of  explora- 
tion was  here  inaugurated  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  not  geographical  but 
religious,  but  at  the  same  time  they  made  the  work  of 
exploration  possible.  The  achievements  of  Dr.  Erapf  and  his 
associates,  Messrs.  Bebmann  and  Erhardt,  of  the  Mombas 
mission,  were  most  remarkable.  This  mission  on  the  east 
coast,  four  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  dates  from  1844, 
and  is  the  usual  starting  point  for  the  Snowy  Mountains. 
Some  of  Dr.  Krapf  s  travelling  adventures  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  even  Livingstone  or  Cameron.  The  late  Mr.  New,  a 
hard-working  missionary  himself,  very  well  states  the  popular 
conception  of  a  missionary — 

The  missionary  is  supposed  to  be  a  man — indeed  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  a  man — who  wears  black  clothes,  wears  a  white  choker,  eats 
succulent  dinners,  and  marries  several  wives.  But  it  is  not  intimated, 
we  beUeve,  that  he  marries  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  He  is 
represented  as  a  man  who,  while  looking  after  number  one,  presents 
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Iiimsolf  before  linnjpnry  and  nakod  savAa:o8  with  a  bundle  of  fraoU  nnder 
his  arm,  an  open  Bihlo  in  his  Iiands,  and,  ignoring  their  temporal 
nocesHities,  professes  only  an  extromo  anxiety  to  clothe  them  with  the 
*  garment  of  righteonsness/  and  to  *  feed  them  with  th^  broad  of  life.' 

No  one  can  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  annals  of 
missionary  life  without  perceiving  flie  cruelty  and  injnstice  of 
such  a  caricature.  The  missionary  is  much  of  a  Felix  Neff 
or  Oberlin  type  of  man.  His  aim,  indeed,  is  to  teach  the 
highest  saving  truths  of  the  gospel.  But,  in  imitation  of  the 
Divine  Master,  the  missionary  seeks  to  bear  the  sickness  and 
meet  the  necessities  of  those  among  whom  he  labours.  He 
soon  finds  that  he  gathers  a  veritable  colony  around  him.  He 
has  to  clothe  and  feed  and  educate  at  least  the  young  of  the 
ilock ;  ho  has  to  act  as  a  physician  to  all  about  him  ;  he  has 
to  build  his  own  house,  and  till  his  own  ground,  and  provide 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself;  ho  has  to  learn  the 
language,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  create  it  by  throwing  it  into  the 
forms  of  dictionary  and  grammar;  he  has  to  employ  and  to 
teach  the  commonest  arts  of  life.  Then  he  has  to  discharge 
the  spiritual  functions  .and  to  give  the  religious  teaching  of  a 
minister.  Ho  shares,  in  no  light  degree,  in  all  the  varions 
perils  enumerated  by  St.  Paul  :  he  carries  his  life  in  his 
hand ;  he  is  in  danger  of  starvation,  of  prison,  of  murder, 
sustained  only  by  the  sublime  consciousness  that  step  by  step 
he  is  carrying  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  so  breaking  np 
tiie  power  of  Satan  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

The  mission  work,  which  has  always  been  a  pioneering  and 
civilizing  work,  was  commenced  in  Africa  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  by  the  small  but  remarkable  Moravian  settlement 
of  Hernhutt,  which  had  a  positive  genius  for  the  organization 
of  such  good  works.  In  this  country,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  after  its  remarkable  -success  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean — ^the  most  fascinating  and  triumphant  chapter 
of  modem  missionary  effort — directed  its  attention  to  South 
Africa,  a  soil  that  had  only  been  touched  by  the  United 
Brethren.  They  commenced  their  operations  in  the  last  year 
of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Yanderkemp,  a  most  remarkable 
man,  led  the  way,  a  missionary  at  his  own  charges.  About 
the  year  1814  some  important  missions  were  established  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  So  early  as  the  year  1806  the 
Orange  River  was  passed  for  the  first  time  by  members  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  aiid  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
interesting  of  works  on  the  African  mission  field,  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie's '  Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  Biver/  describes 
the  present  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  among 
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the  South  African  tribes.  After  the  great  London  Society's 
Mission  came  the  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican  move- 
montfl.  In  1809  Eobert  Moffat  went  out  in  connection  with 
the  London  Mission  to  labour  among  the  Griquas.  In  the 
old  volumes  of  the  Society's  *  Monthly  Chronicle '  there  are 
deeply  interesting  details  of  heroism  and  martyrdom.  In 
Moffat's  *  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa '  we  have  all 
the  signs  of  the  intrepid  explorer  as  well  as  the  genuine  zealous 
missionary.  Moffat's  work  was  taken  up  by  his  renowned 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  life  and  labours  of  Living- 
stone, form  a  kind  of  centre  from  which  radiate  manv  dif- 
ferent  lines  of  travel  and  effort  in  Africa.  Ho  is  the  most 
signal  example  of  the  highest  typo  of  missionary.  As  was 
the  case  with  Moffat,  he  was  originally  employed  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  among  the  Bechuanas,  whence 
also  has  come  their  latest  missionary  to  the  central  lakes 
— about  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Be- 
tween 1853  and  1856  Livingstone  accomplished  the  first 
of  his  great  expeditions.  Ho  advanced  northwards  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Zambesi,  discovered  the  wonderful  and 
imposing  falls,  by  some  considered  grander  than  even  Niagara 
itself,  and  then  pushed  Westwards  as  far  as  Loando  on  the 
Atlantic.  He  then  retraced  his  steps,  and  crossed  Africa  in 
its  breadth  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  at  one  time 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  came  out  at  Quili- 
mane  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  publication  o!  his  missionary 
researches  and  explorations  in  1857  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  Between  1868  and  1861 
Livingstone  made  the  series  of  journeys  which  enabled  him  to 
settle  the  course  of  the  Zambesi,  which  he  explored ;  he  then 
ascended  its  affluent,  the  Shir^,  and  found  that  this  river  was 
the  chanliel  of  an  enormous  reservoir,  the  Lake  Nyassa.  Ho 
then  returned  to  England,  and  was  the  means  of  starting  the 
Universities  Central  African  Mission,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently revert.  Through  all  these  journeys  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious qualities  of  Livingstone  stood  him  in  the  best  stead. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  intrepid  and  the  most 
cautious  of  travellers.  He  really  loved  the  dusky  natives  of 
the  continent,  and  in  an  extraordinary  way  they  reciprocated 
bis  affection.  No  traveller  ever  did  so  much  with  so  little 
opposition  and  such  slender  means  and  appliances.  His  little 
band  contrasts  strongly  with  what  we  might  call  the  '  regular 
forces '  of  such  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Stanley.   . 

The  commencement  of  the  great  era  of  modem  African 
travel,  after  the  mighty  in^ulse  ^ven  by  Livingstone,  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  first  discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke  in  the  lake 
regions.  African  travel  literature  now  possesses  immense 
proportions.  Mr.  Stanley  states,  and  we  can  verify  the  asser- 
tion, that  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  works  to  stady  on 
the  subject ;  but  there  is  no  work  which  has  a  more  unique 
and  permanent  value  than  Burton's  work  on  the  Equatorial 
Lakes.  We  mention  his  work  because,  although  superseded  in 
some  respects,  there  are  other  respects  in  which  it  can  never 
be  superseded :  it  indicated  a  new  departure,  the  impulse  of 
a  fresh  wave  of  travel.  Mr.  Burton  is  a  marvellous  traveller. 
There  are  few  regions  where  he  has  not  in  his  time  plan);ed  his 
feet — the  shores  of  Iceland,  the  rivers  of  Scinde,  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  the  north,  east,  south  of  Africa.  We  regret  to  say 
that  he  is  almost  uniformly  unjust  and  supercilious  in  respect 
to  missions ;  happily  his  own  book  on  Abeokuta  in  some  respects 
gives  a  refutation  of  his  views.  He  gives  a  distinct  preference 
to  Mohammedanism  over  Christianity,  at  least  for  African 
races.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1858,  Burton  and  Speke  first 
sighted  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
African  exploration.  The  narrative  of  the  discovery  will 
always  be  a  lociis  classiciis  in  geographical  Uterature.  Singu- 
larly enough.  Captain  Burton  does  not  appear  to  have  per- 
severed in  the  path  of  discovery,  but  to  have  abandoned  the 
ground  to  the  crowd  of  subsequent  travellers. 

Captain  Speke's  fortunate  excursion  while  with  Burton,  from 
Eazah  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  opened  up  a  new  country  and 
kindled  the  highest  expectations.  He  had,  by  one  of  thoso 
happy  daring  hypotheses  which  only  wait  for  verification  to 
take  their  place  among  discoveries,  surmised  that  in  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  we  had  the  head  water  of  the  Nile.  Ho 
himself  was  able  to  verify  his  own  hypothesis.  In  his  great 
journey  of  1861-63,  in  company  with  Grant,  he  was  agaiu 
near  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  Uganda,  where  King  Mtesa  —  hereafter  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  missionary  annals — cordially  welcomed  them.  They 
saw  the  White  Nile  issue  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  they  heard  of  the  existence  of  tbo 
Luta  Nsige  (Albert  Nyanza),  and  pursued  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  till  they  emerged  at  Gondokoro.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  a  reservoir  which  is  the  main  feeder 
of  the  Nile,  though  itself  fed  by  the  Somerset  river  which  flows 
from  the  Victoria  to  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  Speke*s  methods  with  the  natives — a  counterpart 
of  Livingstone's  and  in  some  respect  a  reverse  of  Stanley's — 
that  any  future  traveller  on  the  lake  he  discovered  is  hailed  as 
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'  Speeky's  brother.'  His  companion,  Captain  Grant,  published 
an  interesting  work,  '  Walk  across  Africa,'  which  is  peculiarly 
rich  with  botanical  and  meteorological  observations.  The  title 
was  suggested  by  a  characteristic  remark  from  Lord  Palmer- 
ston :  *  Well,  Mr.  Grant,  you  have  had  a  long  walk.* 

It  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Mr.  Stanley  that  he 
has  thoroughly  explored  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  circum- 
navigated the  whole  expanse,  penetrating  to  every  bay,  inlet, 
and  creek.  One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
work  is  that  he  was  unable  to  give  any  exploration  of  the  lake 
Muta  Nzige.  There  is  a  masterly  description  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
first  volume — indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prose  poetry  in 
many  of  his  descriptions — of  the  journey  through  the  hundred 
miles  which  intervened  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Beatrice  Bay  on  the  Muta  Nzige.  A  vast  mountain,  which  he 
named  after  his  American  employer,  Gordon-Bennett,  domi- 
nated the  scene.  '  All  suddenly  came  to  a  pause  at  the  edge 
of  an  awful  precipice,  some  1500  feet  in  depth.  At  the  bottom 
of  this,  slumbering  serenely  and  reflecting  the  plateau  walls 
on  its  placid  surface,  lies  the  blue  Muta  Nzige.'  Only  this 
sudden  glimpse  was  vouchsafed  to  the  intrepid  traveller.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  this  point,  when  his  expedition  stood 
at  its  highest  numerical  strength — 2290  individuals,  all  told — 
he  experienced  his  greatest  disappointment :  the  leader  of 
the  convoy  granted  by  King  Mtesa  insisted  on  returning, 
through  fear  of  hostilities.  It  was  only  scanty  consolation  to 
Mr.  Stanley  that  this  cowardly  and  imfaithful  leader  was 
condignly  punished.  The  practical  result  is  that  we  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  this  region. 

Only  two  men  have  penetrated  Africa  from  north  to  south. 
The  first  and,  we  may  justly  add,  the  most  famous  is  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  The  second  is  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  a  Russian 
by  birth,  but  a  German  by  education.  He  was  enabled  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Humboldt  Institution  to  make  an  expedition 
of  exploration  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  A  translation  of  his 
journey,  edited  by  the  late  Winwoode  Eeade,  is  a  most  import- 
ant contribution,  especially  on  the  scientific  side,  to  the  litera- 
ture of  African  travel.  His  path  diverged  from  Baker's 
through  his  taking  a  westerly  direction,  which  brought  him  into 
an  untraversed  country.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  calls  his  book  *  The 
Heart  of  Africa,'  and  he  is  well  entitled  to  do  so,  for  no  one  be- 
fore his  time  or  since  has  traversed  such  ground.  His  experi- 
ences among  the  Niam-Niam,  a  cannibal  tribe — and  it  is  curious 
that  the  best  made  and  most  intelligent  Africans  are  these 
cannibals — are  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.     As  he  was  a 
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botanist,  they  thought  that  he  was  *  an  eater  of  leaves/  whil? 
they  themselves  exemplified  Dean  Swift's  atrocious  essay,  and 
were,  practically,  eaters  of  babies.  They  would  watch  an  infant 
die,  when  it  would  be  time  to  put  it  in  the  cauldron.  *  The 
traveller  in  these  lands,'  says  Schweinfurth,  *is  kept  in  one 
perpetual  state  of  irritation  l)y  what  he  sees :  on  every  roml 
he  meets  long  troops  of  slaves;  on  the  sea  and  round  the 
coasts  he  comes  in  contact  with  Arab  boats  crammed  full  of 
the  same  miserable  creatures.' 

When  Speke  and  Grant  were  returning  home  they  met  at 
Gondokoro  with  Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife,  who,  reversing 
their  route,  were  penetrating  into  the  interior  on  a  precisely 
similar  exploration.  Baker  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mighty  and,  to  our  mind,  a  very  ruthless  slayer  of  elephants 
in  Ceylon.  When  he  met  the  travellers  he  asked,  'Does  not 
one  leaf  of  the  laurel  remain  for  me  ?  '  He  was  told  that  the 
field  was  still  open,  and  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  more 
unknown  lake  from  which  the  Nile  derived  its  chief  supplies. 
The  liakcrs  were  enabled  to  achieve  their  journey,  which  might 
otherwise  have  failed  altogether,  only  through  making  friends 
with  a  slaver.  He  made  the  wondering  slaver  imderstand 
that  ho  was  welcome  to  the  ivory  if  he  would  help  him  in  his 
geographical  explorations.  Working  southwards.  Baker  struck 
the  Nile  at  the  Falls  of  Karuma,  a  point  from  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  diverged  from  the  river.  He  found  that  the 
river  discharged  itself  into  a  second  vast  basin,  the  Mwatar, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Albert  Nyanza.  Baker  appears 
to  have  attained  an  extraordinary  influence  by  allowing  the 
people  to  believe  that  he  was  something  of  a  magician.  We 
do  not  think  that  he  did  either  himself  or  geographical  science 
any  material  good  by  subsequently  entering  into  the  service  of 
the  Khedive.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  entirely  denies  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  any  amelioration  in  slavery  in  Egypt  and 
the  south.  He  may  have  swept  the  Nile  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  the  traffic  is  still  carried  on  inland  along  its  shores. 
There  is  a  great  show  made  at  Khartoom  beneath  the  eyes  of 
European  residents,  but  there  is  no  real  amelioration  in  this 
abominable  traffic  as  there  has  been  on  the  western  and  now 
to  some  extent  on  the  eastern  coast.  M.  de  Gosson,  in  his 
interesting  book  on  the  *  l^ue  Nile,*  abundantly  shares  this 
opinion.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition  cost  the  Kliedive 
more  than  a  million.  He  was  until  a  recent  date  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Gordon,  who  has  carried  the  Khedive's  nominal  or 
real  dominion  far  to  the  south.  One  of  his  staff.  Signer  Gessi, 
has  made  a  circuit  of  the  lake,  and  has  thus  fidly  verified 
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and  settled  the  course  of  the  White  Nile.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Egyptian  progress  caused  very  serious  alarm  to  that 
ambiguous  Christian,  King  Mtesa. 

Of  Livingstone  we  have  already  written  at  great  length  in 
these  pages.  But  there  are  some  missionary  and  exploring  ex- 
peditions directly  related  to  his  personal  history  to  which  it 
will  be  interesting  to  draw  attention.  As  Commander  Young 
says,  in  his  interesting  monograph  on  Lake  Nyassa,  'Numerous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  turn  almost  every  mile  passed  over 
by  the  great  traveller  to  some  practical  use  in  opening  up 
Africa.'  The  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  Livingstone's  work ;  and  to  some  extent  he 
co-operated  with  it  on  the  east  coast.  A  wave  of  missionary 
feeling  had  passed  over  the  Church  of  England  when  in  1854 
Bishop  Selwyn  made  a  visit  to  this  country  from  his  New  Zea- 
land diocese,  and  preached  four  missionary  sermons  of  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  main 
secret  of  his  eloquence  lay  in  the  fact  that  ho  had  himself  seen 
and  known  all  that  he  described,  and  had  himself  experienced 
the  heaven-born  zeal  which  he  sought  to  promote  in  others. 
*  Fill  up  the  void,'  preached  the  returned  missionary.  *  Let  it 
no  longer  be  a  reproach  to  the  universities  that  they  have 
sent  so  few  missionaries  to  the  heathen.'  A  number  of  uni- 
versity men  offered  themselves  for  the  work,  among  whom  was 
Henry  Mackenzie,  a  distinguished  college  tutor,  who  was  rest- 
less until  he  departed  for  South  Africa.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
similar  wave  would  again  pass  over  the  universities.  We  observe 
with  regret  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  their  Report 
for  1878,  say  that  the  year  before  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fur- 
nished only  one  man  each ;  and  when,  after  the  martyrdom 
of  their  missionaries,  the  Society  asked  for  an  ordained  clergy- 
man to  proceed  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  there  was  not  a  single 
response.  Three  years  later  Mackenzie  was  again  in  England, 
at  a  time  when  David  Livingstone  was  telling  his  marvellous 
story.  Such  a  story  had  never  been  heard  in  the  memory  of 
living  men.  The  impression  Livingstone  personally  produced 
was  confirmed  by  his  book,  which  has  the  true  Defoe  charm  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  and  simply  by  the  force  of  its  facts 
has  become  a  classic  in  the  language.  Dr.  Livingstone  made 
a  memorable  address  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge.  His 
simijle  concluding  words  were  as  effective  as  Bishop  Selwyn's 
eloquence  had  been  a  few  years  before.  '  I  go  back,'  said 
Livingstone,  '  to  Africa  to  try  to  make  an  open  path  for  com- 
merce and  Christianity.  Do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I 
have  begun.  I  leave  it  with  you.'  Bishop  Goodwin,  of  Carlisle, 
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adds  to  his  report  of  the  scene :  '  As  he  uttered  these  words  he 
looked  up  to  the  galleries  crowded  with  undergraduates,  and 
seemed  to  imply  that  this  moral  of  his  tale  was  intended 
especially  for  them/ 

A  Central  African  Mission  was  started,  a  first-fruits  of 
Livingstone's  work,  under  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  was 
ordained  missionary  bishop.  The  details  of  this  expedition 
have  been  given  with  extraordinary  minuteness.  We  have 
no  less  than  two  published  works  on  the  subject.*  The  first 
of  these,  by  Bishop  Goodwin,  gives  the  best  entire  account  of 
Bishop  Mackenzie's  character  and  career;  the  second,  by 
Mr.  Eowley,  one  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  the  work,  t  gives 
the  amplest  account  of  the  mission  itself.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  compare  the  two  volumes.  The  mission 
party  consisted  of  the  bishop,  two  clergy,  a  lay  superintendent, 
a  carpenter,  and  an  agricultural  labourer.  The  combined 
narratives  give  us  a  most  complete  picture  of  missionary 
operations.  They  found  that  a  very  awkward  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Zambesi  would  prevent  this  river  being 
the  highway  into  the  interior  of  Africa  which  Livingstone 
hoped  it  might  be.  From  the  Zambesi  they  turned  into  its 
affluent,  the  Shire,  which  issues  from  Lake  Nyassa.  Here 
Bishop  Mackenzie  encountered  his  great  difficulty — a  difficulty 
which  wUl  again  and  again  recur,  until  the  strong  arm  of  the 
international  police  of  Europe  definitely  settles  it ;  a  difficulty 
brought  before  the  public  by  the  recent  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions on  the  Blantyre  Mission.  They  found  that  the  war- 
like Ajawa  tribe  was  the  terror  of  the  interior,  and  that, 
leaded  with  the  Portuguese  traders,  they  were  spreading 
slaughter  and  slavery  in  every  direction.  The  practiced 
question  was  whether  they  were  entitled  to  use  firearms  in 
their  own  defence  and  in  the  protection  of  the  natives  who 
relied  upon  them.  This  is  a  cruel  alternative,  an  alternative 
which  in  justice  ought  not  to  be  put  to  them.  Our  own  im- 
pression, though  it  may  seem  a  chimera  to  many,  is  that  the 
public  law  of  Europe  ought  to  be  put  in  force  against  slavery 
wherever  it  is  met  with.  This  public  law  was  laid  down  in 
the  Congresses  of  Verona  and  Vienna,  and  it  may  be  the  work 
of  the  International  Congress  to  give  it  effect.    Dr.  Living- 

*  <  Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,'  by  Harvey  Qoodwin,  DJ>.  Deighton, 
Bell,  and  Co.  *  The  Story  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,*  by  the 
Bey.  Heniy  Bowley,  one  of  the  two  sarvivors  of  Bishop  Mackenzie's  clerical 
staff,  1866. 

t  Mr.  Bowley  used  to  be  a  schoolmaster  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Craik  in  her  affecting  work,  *  A  Legapy.'  He  has  since  donA 
excellent  service  in  mission  literature. 
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stono  persuaded  the  party  to  take  guns :  *  By  all  means  take 
them,  and,  if  necessary,  use  them  ;  but  if  you  take  them,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  use  them,  for  they  are  the  greatest  pacifi- 
cators in  the  world,  if  you  have  peaceful  intentions  yourself.' 
'J'he  party  went  up  the  Shire  to  a  village  which  they  called 
Chiabsa's,  from  a  chief  who  was  often  there :  '  the  noble  river 
bt'low  winding  like  the  ornamental  water  of  a  park,  the  group 
of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  valley  covered 
with  trees,  and  then  mountain  beyond  mountain  opening  out 
\vherever  the  eye  could  penetrate.'  It  was  resolved  to  form 
:i  settlement  in  the  highlands,  and  a  site  was  selected  at 
ilagomero.  Practically  Mackenzie  became  the  chief  of  an 
African  tribe,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  protector  from 
the  slave  dealers.  This  was  an  honourable  and  interesting 
position,  but  it  was  perhaps  hardly  the  position  of  a  mis- 
sionary. The  bishop  taught  his  catechumens  to  dig,  to  drill, 
]»Iant,  build,  wear  clothes,  be  content  with  one  wife,  and  made 
the  beginnings  both  of  a  material  and  a  spiritual  church.  They 
had  hard  work  and  many  sufferings,  but  the  slave  difficulty 
was  their  great  standing  trouble.  Renewed  misfortunes 
crowded  upon  them.  Magomero  proved  unhealthy.  Their 
doctor.  Dr.  Dickinson,  condemned  it,  and  said  they  must  seek 
a  new  site.  Dysentery  set  in,  supplies  ran  short,  the  rains 
came  on,  the  warlike  tribes  gave  trouble,  and  at  this  time  the 
bishop  was  expecting  his  sister  and  another  clergyman 
to  join  them.  They  set  off  to  meet  Dr.  Livingstone, 
without  any  very  clear  idea  either  about  the  time  or  place. 
In  crossing  the  river  their  boat  upset,  and  their  supplies  of 
food,  medicine,  and  ammunition  were  lost  or  spoilt.  The  loss 
of  the  medicine  could  never  be  replaced.  It  was  exactly  the 
same  misfortune  which  afterwards  befel  Livingstone,  and 
almost  the  final  words  of  Livingstone  speak  of  this  sorrowful 
coincidence.  The  bishop  was  a  hundred  miles  from  his  head- 
quarters, obliged  to  live  in  wet  clothes  for  days  and  weeks, 
and  was  finally  struck  down  by  African  fever  when  destitute 
of  the  only  febrifuge,  quinine.  It  was  now  resolved  to  abandon 
Magomero :  there  was  nothing  but  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment about  it.  They  went  down  to  Chiabesa's,  but  Ghiabesa 
was  in  a  bad  humour  because  the  missionaries,  consistently 
with  their  rule,  refused  to  supply  him  with  gunpowder.  The 
bishop,  the  doctor,  and  some  of  the  clergy  died  of  the  fever. 
At  this  time  the  Christian  party  was  suffering  from  a  terrible 
famine,  one  of  the  most  rare  and  terrible  ever  known  in  the 
region.  Mr.  Rowley  truly  says :  *  If  Christianity  prevailed, 
such  a  calamity  as  that  of  1862-^3  would  have  been  impos- 
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sible.  With  Christianity  would  come  law  and  order,  security 
for  person  and  property,  and  stores  of  food  to  fall  back  upou 
when  the  crops  failed.'  Nine-tenths  of  the  friendly  African 
tribe  which  had  linked  their  fortunes  with  the  missionaries 
died ;  so  also  did  Mr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Europeans.  The  party  now  anxiously  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  new  missionary  bishop  who  might  be  sent  out  from 
England,  The  new  bishop  came,  Dr.  Tozcr,  and  resolved  on 
withdrawing  the  mission  to  Zanzibar,  '  not  as  absolutely  a 
very  good  field  for  mission  labour,  but  as  the  best  for  ulti- 
mately reaching  Central  Africa.'  The  writer  of  these  pages 
well  remembers  spending  an  evening  with  Dr.  Livingstone  at 
the  house  of  Lady  Franklin  on  the  very  eve  of  Livingstone's 
departure  for  his  third  and  last  expedition.  In  the  most 
emphatic  and  earnest  manner  Livingstone  approved  of  and 
endorsed  Bishop  Mackenzie's  proceedings.  With  equal  energy 
Livingstone  condemned  the  withdrawal  of  the  Universities 
Central  African  Mission  to.the  inglorious  security  of  Zanzibar. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission — which,  after  a  time, 
included  other  universities,  and  now  claims  general  support — 
for  some  years  carried  on  its  operations  in  Zanzibar.  It  had 
Church  services  for  resident  Europeans,  and  it  also  educated 
a  number  of  boys  and  girls  selected  from  slaves  captured  and 
liberated  by  cruisers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
missionary  outpost  on  the  mainland  in  the  country  of  the 
Usambana,  but  without  any  conspicuous  degree  of  success.  In 
the  time  of  Bishop  Steere  things  have  brightened  up  in  an 
extraordinary'  degree.  Fresh  men  and  enlarged  means  have 
been  obtained,  and,  what  will  specially  delight  the  supporters 
of  the  mission,  as  verifying  the  implied  pledges  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone, a  mission  has  been  planted  on  the  mainland,  in  the 
direction  of  the  district  first  occupied  by  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
and  which  seems  to  promise  health,  security,  abundant  supplies, 
and  kindly  neighbours.  A  Christian  church  is  rising  on  the 
very  site  of  the  former  slave-market  of  Zanzibar. 

A  still  more  remarkable  memorial  to  Livingstone  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Livingstonia  settlement  on  Lake  Nyassa.  Mr» 
Young  has  given  the  lake  as  thorough  an  exploration  as  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika  have  received.  His 
narrative  is  most  spirited  and  interesting.  He  had  the  use 
of  Livingstone's  map  of  East  Africa,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  daughter — a  map  which  had  been  fortunately  discovered 
at  Ujiji,  by  Captain  Cameron,  after  the  discovery  of  the  '  Last 
Journal.'  In  his  preface  he  gives  gratifying  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  To 
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a  considerable  degree  the  Livingstonia  is  an  industrial  mission. 
It  co-operates  with  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cotteril,  who  came  out 
with  a  steel  boat  presented  to  him  by  the  Harrow  boys,  and 
has  opened  up  a  large  business,  in  the  hope  that  legitimate 
traffic  will  supersede  the  slave  trade.  Livingstone  always 
firmly  believed  that  a  commercial  position  on  Lake  Nyassa, 
which  he  had  himself  discovered,  which  possessed  a  waterway 
from  the  coast,  would  annihilate  the  slave  trade  in  this  region 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  missionary. 
In  I8G1  he  embarked  his  private  fortune  in  an  attempt  to 
place  a  steamer  on  the  lake.  That  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  little  steamer  IlaUi,  now  on  Nyassa,  carries  on  his 
work  and  perpetuates  his  name. 

For  myself  (writes  Mr.  Young),  as  the  leader  of  the  Livinstonia 
mlvanced  guard,  I  can  only  say  that  all  throughout  I  am  conscious  of 
haying  worked  on  Livingstone's  lines;  and  if,  nnder  tlie  Almighty's 
guidance,  I  have  been  spared  to  leave  behind  me — firmly  planted,  as 
1  believe-the  beginning  of  great  things,  how  truly  do  I  value  the  master- 
mind that  first  planned  the  campaign. 

On  coming  out,  Mr.  Young  found  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
bar  were  modified,  and  that  the  course  of  the  Zambesi  had 
itself  somewhat  shifted.  Ho  passed  Shupinga,  where  Living- 
stone buried  his  wife,  passed  Bishop  Mackenzie's  grave,  and 
came  to  Chiabesa's,  the  spot  occupied  for  three  years  by  the 
Universities  Mission.  He  found  that  the  colony  of  captives 
whom  Livingstone  and  Mackenzie  had  liberated  were  living 
in  peace  and  plenty,  had  planted  themselves  out  in  all  direc- 
tions in  swarming  villages,  and  preserved  the  memories  of 
their  benefactors  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  veneration. 
He  holds  that  what  the  wards  of  a  lock  are  to  a  key  the  graves 
of  Mackenzie  and  his  staff  are  to  the  present  undertaking  on 
Nyassa.  He  is  delighted  that  a  Presbyterian  mission  co- 
operates with  the  Episcopalian  mission.  *  Whatever  harvest 
may  be  reaped  around  the  lake,  it  will  bo  a  sorry  day  when  it 
shall  bo  denied  that  **he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth 
are  one  "  on  the  edge  of  that  blood-stained  plain  to  which 
Livingstone's  spirit  first  led  men  of  many  ways  of  thinking, 
but  undivided  in  a  common  hope.' 

Livingstone  once  called  the  Lake  Nyassa  *  the  Sea  of  Storms,' 
and,  like  all  lakes  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains,  the 
navigation  is  often  highly  dangerous.  Mr.  Young  speaks  of 
*  tremendous  gales  and  fearful  seas.'  In  some  places  the 
precipices  rise  sheer  from  the  water  like  a  wall.  The  moun- 
tains which  he  has  called  the  Livingstone  Mountains  are 
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eight  thousand  feet  high,  with  peaks  of  ten  or  twelve  thouBand 
feet.  The  lake  has  been  most  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
voyages  were  certainly  attended  with  the  dignity  of  danger. 
On  one  occasion  their  little  steamer  anchored  only  when  the 
last  log  was  gone  and  the  last  pound  of  steam  was  expended. 
Mr.  Young  gives  us  the  first  and  fullest  account  of  steam 
navigation  on  these  vast  inland  lakes.  He  gives  us  also  the 
latest  and  fullest  account  of  the  working  of  the  slave  system 
in  these  regions.  His  expedition  has  had  the  most  material 
effect  in  checking  the  transit  of  slaves  across  the  lake.  He 
calculates  that  10,000  slaves  used  annually  to  cross  the  lake, 
but  that  there  is  nothing  like  this  number  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  present  English  Government  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  place  a  steamer  larger  than  the  Ilala  on  the  lake,  it  would 
abolish  slavery  altogether  on  its  waters.  He  argues  that  it 
would  be  the  most  popular  service  that  could  be  proposed  to 
naval  officers,  and  would  in  an  instant  do  more  to  stop  the 
stream  of  slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  cut  short  a 
traffic  which,  has  already  swept  away  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  victims  to  its  desolating  wars  and  accompanying 
famines  and  pestilences,  than  all  our  squadron  can  do  exter- 
nally along  the  coast.    Even 

If  our  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  follow  up  what  is  only  too  ready  to 
their  hand,  is  there  no  young  man  in  these  islands  sufficiently  a  repre- 
sentative of  British  feehngs  respecting  slavery,  and  blessed  with  means 
enough  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  stop  that  which  wants  nothing  more 
than  a  stout  heart  and  a  good  purse  ? 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  recur  to  the  main  line  of 
African  travel,  which  we  have  deserted  for  a  while,  in  order 
to  describe  this  great  work  in  the  Universities  Mission  and 
the  Nyanza  Mission.  This  will  enable  us  to  see  how,  in  the 
providential  sequence  of  events,  Livingstone's  last  journey 
led  to  step  after  step  in  the  exploration  of  Africa.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  that  third  expedition  he  started  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bovuma,  passed  to  the  end  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  then  penetrated  to  the  unknown  country  on  its  west. 
He  then  fell  in  with  a  new  series  of  great  lakes  —  the 
Bangweolo,  the  Moero,  the  Eamolondo,  and  also  the  mighty 
watercourse,  the  Lualaba,  which  appears  to  be  destined  to  be 
permanently  associated  with  his  own  name.  Livingstone's 
firm  impression  was  that  in  the  Lualaba  he  had  found  the 
farthest  waters  of  the  Nile.  He  would  doubtless  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  if  the  case  had  proved  otherwise.  It 
was  the  strong  impression  of  Cameron  and  Stanley  that  these 
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waters  must  belong  to  the  Congo  system,  and  as  soon  as  the 
altitude  was  scientifically  tested,  the  Nile  theory  disappeared. 
Mr.  Stanley,  whose  most  brilliant  identification  this  has 
proved,  traced  the  broad  brown  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.  Yet  in  its  ultimate  results  this  discovery  would  have 
delighted  Livingstone's  heart.  For  it  opens  up  a  glorious 
promise  for  the  prospects  of  humanity  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  continent.  As  soon  as  the  work  on  which  Stanley  is 
engaged  at  the  present  moment  receives  some  degree  of  com- 
pletion ;  as  soon  as  the  Eastern  Continent  shall  have  been 
opened  up  by  the  railway  and  the  tramway  to  a  point  beyond 
the  succession  of  cataracts  on  the  Nile,  there  will  then  bo 
a  broad  highway,  with  many  affluents  and  an  undisturbed 
course  of  many  hundred  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa, 
and  the  means  of  civilizing  the  crowded  barbaric  nations  that 
line  its  forested  shores.  Mr.  Stanley's  interesting  book,  *  How 
I  found  Livingstone,'  in  which  he  relates  his  partial  explora- 
tion of  Lake  Tanganyika  during  twenty-eight  days,  in  com- 
pany with  his  new-found  friend,  ought  to  be  compared  with 
the  full  exploration  which  he  details  in  his  '  Dark  Continent.' 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  large  and  generous  assistance 
which  Stanley  gave  to  Livingstone  was  afterwards  accorded 
to  Stanley  himself  by  the  generous  merchants  of  Embona. 

The  year  Livingstone  died  several  expeditions  were  started 
in  search  of  him.  The  only  one  now  specially  demanding 
notice  is  the  very  remarkable  journey  of  Commander  Cameron, 
whose  volumes  have  been  very  fully  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
On  his  route  to  Tanganyika  he  met  half-way  with  Living- 
stone's dusky  attendants  bearing  seawards  the  remains  of 
their  beloved  master.  Cameron  explored  Lake  Tanganyika, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  traverse  the  southern  portion, 
and  make  an  exact  map ;  and  his  examination  of  the  lake  is 
to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  two  surveys  made  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  especially  that  recorded  in  his  two  last  volumes. 
There  is  some  divergence  between  the  views  of  Cameron  and 
Stanley,  and  Stanley's  geographical  views  in  these  volumes 
also  somewhat  differ  from  those  which  he  propounded  in  the 
London  and  New  York  papers  to  which  he  contributed. 
Practically,  Cameron  entirely  failed  to  explore  the  creek  of 
the  Lukuga,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
appear  to  have  done  this  more  effectively  than  Mr.  Stanley 
himself.  The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Stanley's  writings  consists 
in  his  personal  narrative  of  adventure.  There  is  a  certain 
thinness  about  the  contents  of  his  last  two  volumes ;  but  the 
publishers  explained  at  the  time,  in  a  note>  that  the  chapters 
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dealing  mih  hydrography,  ethnology,  and  natural  history  are 
reserved  for  another  volume.  To  the  disappointment  of 
scientific  ardour,  the  promised  supplementary  volume  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  failed  to  make  its  appearance.  When 
once  ho  is  fairly  embarked  on  the  waters  of  the  Lualaba,  the 
thrill  of  personal  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last.  His 
previous  efforts  to  convert  King  Mtesa,  and  that  monarch's 
partial  Christianity,  led  to  important  practical  results.  A  much 
more  estimable  character  is  ^ound  in  Bumanika,  King  of 
Karagme,  who  somewhat  recalls  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delinea- 
tion of  King  Eene  in  his  '  Anno  of  Geiersten.'  Bumanika 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  information  about  Muta  Nzige. 
If  some  of  Mr.  Stanley's  proceedings  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  natives  are  open  to  criticism,  the  thorough  good  faith 
which  he  preserved  towards  the  remnants  of  his  party  in 
bringing  them  personally  home  to  Zanzibar  must  have  touched 
the  native  mind,  and  have  rendered  the  work  of  future  ex- 
plorers easier.  '  If  we  can  get  no  ship  to  take  us,  I  will  walk 
the  entire  distance  with  you  until  I  can  show  you  to  your 
friends  at  Zanzibar.'  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  his  pro- 
gress is  hardly  symbolized  by  the  vivid  line  of  light  which  he 
has  drawn  on  his  cover  straight  through  the  '  Dark  Continent.* 
There  is  more  of  heat  than  of  light  throughout  his  progress.  The 
contrast  is  very  strange  between  some  simple-minded,  mild- 
mannered  natives,  and  the  wild  tribes,  whose  one  idea  was  to 
regard  him  and  his  expedition  as  *  meat,  meat ' — live  stock  to 
be  converted  into  carcases  for  food.  Mr.  Stanley  has  told  his 
story  with  great  literary  art,  and,  as  in  a  well-constructed 
drama,  towards  the  close  the  interest  of  the  scene  heightens, 
and  the  situations  become  startlingly  contrasted.  We  also 
note  with  pleasure  a  distinct  advance  which  Mr.  Stanley  has 
made,  so  to  speak,  all  along  the  line.  His  '  Journey  in  search 
of  Livingstone '  was  an  eager  and  hurried  work,  just  as  it  re- 
cords an  eager  and  hurried  expedition.  He  has  improved  both 
as  an  observer  and  as  a  describer,  and  both  has  a  greater 
breadth  of  view  and  gives  a  greater  attention  to  details.  He 
has  gained  not  only  in  knowledge  of  the  continent,  but  in  know- 
ledge of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  African  character.  If  he 
has  cast  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  across  the  '  Dark  Continent,' 
or  '  The  Lost  Continent,'  as  another  author  entitles  his  book, 
he  has  hardly,  as  a  pioneer,  succeeded  in  making  the  way 
more  easy  to  those  who  shall  follow  him.  When  we  consider 
the  miseries  and  awful  deaths  of  so  many  travellers,  he  seems 
the  most  brilliant  and  fortunate  of  explorers ;  and  with  modest, 
reverential  language,  which  well  befits  him,  he  frequently 
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blesses  the  kindly  Providence  which  led  him  safely  through 
all. 

We  will  rapidly  glance  at  some  further  publications  in 
connection  with  African  missions  and  exploration  work.> 
Mr.  New*s  book,  which  we  have  placed  on  our  list,  opens  up 
an  entirely  new  province  in  the  field  of  African  exploration 
and  mission  work.  It  brings  before  us  an  entirely  different 
country  from  that  traversed  by  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  Young,  Cameron.  His  narrative  of  his  work 
in  the  interior  is  deeply  interesting.  He  confirms  the  fact 
that  the  African  fever  is  unavoidable,  and  that  change  of 
climate  is  the  only  preservative.  Mr.  New's  narrative  of  his 
expedition  to  Ganda,  and  of  his  work  among  the  Gallas,  is 
full  of  interest.  To  the  geographer  the  main  interest  of  the 
work  will  be  his  account  of  the  first  successful  ascent  of  the 
equatorial  Snow  Mountain,  KiUma  Njaro.  He  believes  that 
no  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  human  feet  had  ever  been  made 
before.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  the  Chaga  country 
with  its  various  lakes.  When  Mr.  New  was  returning  home 
by  Zanzibar  he  was  met  by  the  Livingstone  relief  party. 
He  was  implored  to  join  the  expedition,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  his  own  society  sent  him 
leave  of  absence.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  in  the  mean- 
time encountered  and  relieved  Livingstone  to  some  extent 
rendered  the  expedition  nugatory,  not  without  some  un- 
pleasantness, which  involved  some  hardship  and  injustice  to 
this  eminent  missionary.  We  regret  to  learn  that  after  luing- 
ing  his  volume  through  the  press  ho  prematurely  died.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  interesting  work  in  this  moun- 
tain region  is  again  taken  up  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 

If  our  space  permitted  we  should  be  glsid  to  direct  full 
attention  to  the  great  missionary  work  in  West  Africa,  which 
to  some  extent  has  also  been  a  civilizing  and  exploring  work. 
Some  interesting  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Whitford's  book 
on  *  Trading  Life  in  West  Africa.'  Sierra  Leone  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  That  spot, 
once  a  name  of  terror  and  reproach,  has  now  become  the  scat 
of  well-ordered,  contented  Christian  communities,  with  self-sus- 
tained Christian  churches.  In  fact,  this  great  society  has  been 
able  to  withdraw  from  this  locality.  It  has  also  been  the 
means  of  sending  forth  a  native  bishop  and  native  clergy  to 
regions  where  Europeans  could  hardly  subsist.  All  those  wha 
are  interested  in  Christian  missions  will  read  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  reports  concerning  Sierra  Leone,  Yoruba,  the 
Niger,  Frere  Town,  and  the  east  coast  generally.     The  Gold 
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Coast  is  stndded  with  English  trading  stations,  and  since  the 
Dutch  sold  their  colonies — an  unprofitable  bargain  hitherto— 
the  coast  of  Guinea  is  British.  The  greart  business  is  trade, 
the  selling  all  things  '  from  a  fish-hook  to  a  cask  of  mm ;'  but 
at  times  we  obtain  favourable  glimpses  of  mission  and  explora- 
tion work.  In  Lagos,  made  an  English  colony  in  1861,  various 
denominations  of  Christians  have  formed  missionary  stations. 
It  was  on  the  coast  of  Lagos  that  Gerhard  Bohlfs  came  out  at 
the  end  of  his  great  march  across  North  Africa.  Although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  for  a  considerable  extent  up  the 
Niger,  through  the  African  Steamship  Company,  yet  no  expe- 
dition has  proceeded  further  than  Blaikie  and  May  in  1854, 
just  as  Turkey's  Falls  was  the  extreme  point  of  the  Congo  from 
1818  until  Stanley's  expedition. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  work  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  society 
sent  out  its  mission  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  travellers 
were  unable  to  complete  the  journey  to  the  lake  in  a  single 
season,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  rested  among  the 
hills  of  Usagara,  at  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  was 
found  that  in  their  further  progress  the  presence  of  the  tsetse- 
fiy  would  make  waggon-horses  impossible.  Accordingly  they 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  usual  companies  of  native  porters. 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Hore,  and  Hutley  formed  one  party,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  bearers,  while  18,000  lbs.  of  goods  were 
entrusted  to  M.  Broyon,  a  trader  between  Mirambo's  country 
and  Zanzibar,  under  the  supervision  of  the  remaining  mis- 
sionary Mr.  Dodgshun.  Then  the  expedition  marched  into 
Central  Africa,  under  the  Union  Jack,  through  the  usual 
varieties  of  mountain  and  rolling  valleys,  bushland,  cornfields, 
and  long  grasses.  In  due  time  they  came  to  Urambo,  the 
capital  of  Mirambo's  country,  and  from  the  accounts  given 
of  him,  Mirambo  certainly  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  man, 
and  of  a  more  stable  character  than  King  Mtesa.  They  rested 
here  a  week,  and  eighteen  days'  further  journey  brought  them 
to  Ujiji  on  the  lake.  The  expedition  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  on  account  of  their  prosperous  journey  and  the  bright 
hopes  before  them.  The  fair  prospect  was  soon  overclouded. 
The  climate  demanded  its  first  victim.  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  sickened  and  died ;  bad  news  came 
from  the  rear ;  the  greatest  imcertainty  prevailed  respecting 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Dodgshun  ;  and  it  became  known  that  all  the 
goods  under  the  care  of  M.  Broyon  had  been  seiised  by 
Mirambo's  orders.    In  this  state  of  affairs  the  directors  of  the 
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Society  were  in  great  perplexity.  They  were  relieved  by  the 
generous  offer  of  Dr.  Mullens,  the  foreign  secretary,  to  go  out 
to  Zanzibar,  and,  if  necessary,  into  Central  Africa,  to  promote 
their  interests.  The  directors  long  hesitated  in  giving  their 
assent,  and  in  doing  so  limited  his  journey  to  Zanzibar,  leav- 
ing him,  however,  full  discretionary  power.  This  proved  to  be 
the  last  work  of  that  intrepid  and  devoted  missionary.  The 
writer  has  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments,  though, 
alas,  not  to  Dr.  Mullens  himself,  for  the  insight  which. his  most 
interesting  and  instructive  conversation  gave  him  into  the 
whole  subject  of  African  missions. 

A  wide  and  profound  interest  of  a  somewhat  painful  cha- 
racter, happily  relieved,  however,  both  by  resignation  and  hope, 
belongs  to  the  present  state  of  the  Central  African  missions. 
The  record  of  the  achievements  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Central  Africa  gives  us  remarkable  achievements  of 
faith  and  heroism,  of  sorrow  and  of  martyrdom.     Messrs.  Horo 
and  Hutley  had  reached  Ujiji  in  August,  1878.     They  worked 
earnestly,  but  amid  sore  discouragements,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Arabs  over  the  native  Ujiji.     Still,  however,  they  made 
way.    They  won  the  respect  of  the  natives  by  their  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth.    The  prejudices  aroused  against  them  by  misrepre- 
sentations were  visibly  abating,  and  the  missionaries  were  full 
of  hope  and  courage.     They  had  launched  a  little  vessel  on  the 
lake  and  carefully  observed  the  coast.    An  important  geo- 
graphical problem  was  cleared  up,  and  they  were  able  autho- 
ritatively to  announce  that  the  Lukuga  river  is  the  veritable 
outlet  of  the  lake.    Their  researches  excited  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at   Swansea.      During  this   time  they  were  awaiting 
for  the  arrival  of  their  comrade  Mr.  Dodgshun.    He  came, 
indeed,  but  worn  out  by  fever,  anxiety,  and  exposure,  and 
died  seven  days  after  his  arrival.    He  was  a  missionary  of 
peculiar  ability  and  devotedness,  and  in  his  will  it  was  found 
that  he  had  largely  consecrated  his  means  to  the  great  cause 
to  which  he  had  rendered  genuine  personal   service.     The 
surviving  missionaries  were  reinforced  by  two  other  brethren, 
but  they  bore  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens.    The 
party  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  their  journey  from 
Zanzibar  through  the  long  grass  of  the  vaUeys  and  the  low- 
lying  lands.    At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast  he  became  seriously  ill.    Happily  he  met  with 
a  medical   missionary  attached  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  afforded  him  much  help  and  sympathy.    Never- 
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tbcless  he  saccumbed  to  his  disease,  and  was  interred  in  the 
quiet  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  sister  society,  near  the 
station  of  Mpwapwa.  He  was  a  good  man,  with  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  great  man.  Yet  another  death  has  to  bo  recorded 
in  this  connection.  The  French  explorer,  the  Abb6  Debaiz, 
visiting  the  lake  region  fell  ill  at  Ujiji,  and  had  every  aid 
given  him  by  Mr.  Here  at  the  Society's  honse.  The  Society 
received  through  Lord  Salisbury  a  gratifying  acknowledgment 
from  the  French  Government  of  the  assistance  which  they 
had  providentially  been  able  to  afford  to  the  deceased  traveller. 
The  Abbo  had  been  sent  out  with  a  magnificent  grant  from  the 
French  Chambers ;  and  with  his  death  the  French  expedition 
has,  for  the  present  at  least,  reached  its  termination. 

Although  the  standard-bearers  of  the  London  Mission  have 
fallen,  others  have  stepped  into  the  breach.  The  mission 
])arty  went  to  Urambo,  the  country  of  Mirambo,  who  had 
detained  the  goods  of  the  mission,  but  who  now  returned  the 
largest  portion.  In  other  respects  the  missionaries  made  a 
decided  advance.  A  permanent  mission  is  now  established  at 
Urambo,  with  the  best  hopes  for  the  chief  and  the  people. 
Altogether  three  mission  stations  are  established  on  the  lake, 
but  two  of  them  have  only  a  single  missionary.  The  society 
at  home  determined  to  send  three  other  missionaries  to  rein- 
force them,  and  both  men  and  money  were  forthcoming  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  These  missionaries  are  now.  on  their  way 
towards  the  central  lakes. 

The  present  fortunes  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
appear  more  chequered.  The  last  reports  are  full  of  gloom, 
speaking  of  a  dark  period  of  obscuration  which  is  often 
the  harbinger  of  the  brightest  day.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
immense  hopes  and  expectations  that  had  been  raised  by  King 
Mtesa,  we  might  almost  say,  throughout  Christendom.  The 
story  of  the  massacre  of  Mr.  Shergold  Smith  and  his  com- 
panion by  a  neighbouring  potentate  evoked  sympathy 
throughout  the  country.  That  extraordinary  individual, 
Mtesa,  has  entered  upon  another  phase  of  his  ambiguons 
career.  He  announced  to  the  disappointed  missionaries  that 
he  and  his  people  had  resolved  to  abandon  both  Islamism  and 
Christianity  and  return  to  the  paganism  of  their  fathers.  For 
the  present  this  seems  to  involve  the  failure  of  the  hopes 
drawn  from  Mtesa,  but  those  who  knew  his  character  best 
I)]aced  little  reliance  on  its  stability.  It  was  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  mission  that  the  Jesuits  had  made  their  way 
to  the  locality  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  mission.     Bnt  it  was 
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through  Jesuit  craft  nor  Moslem  fanaticism  that  the  cata- 
strophe came.  It  was  through  the  old  heathen  superstition 
and  witchcraft  that  Mtesa  and  his  people  relapsed  into 
idolatry.  The  whole  occurrence  will  form  one  of  the 
strangest  chapters  in  the  history  of  missions.  This  is  the 
superstition  of  the  *  luhari,'  or  demon  of  the  lake,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  take  up  its  habitation  in  some  human  being.  This 
lielief  in  sorcery  has,  at  least  for  a  time,  arrested  the  progress 
of  this  elaborate  and  much-tried  mission.  It  is  one  consola- 
tion to  the  missionaries  that  the  gospel  has  been  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  Uganda  country,  and  is  manifestly 
doing  its  silent  work  for  good. 

We  must  take  a  very  rapid  glance  at  other  fields  of 
Christian  missions.  In  reference  to  missions  on  the  west 
coast,  Mr.  Winwoode  Eeade,  who  perhaps  is  hardly  an  authority 
on  the  question,  except  as  *  The  Times  '  correspondent  in  the 
Ashantee  War,  gives  a  distinct  preference  to  the  missionaries 
from  Basle,  who,  we  are  sure,  would  for  themselves  decline 
any  such  invidious  comparison.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
German  missionary  who  was  his  host,  with  the  church  and 
quadrangle  of  missionary  buildings,  with  the  neatness  and 
happiness  which  he  witnessed :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  dark  and 
savage  forest  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  harmonium;  it  was 
the  music  of  Mozart.' 

Lady  Barker  in  one  of  her  works  gives  an  account,  while 
residing  at  Maritzburg,  of  a  visit  to  a  missionary  station 
at  Edendale.  She  exemplifies  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  mission  work  of  which  the  public  is  little  aware, 
and  which  hardly  admits  of  being  classified,  A  worthy  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  named  Allison,  purchased  six  or  seven 
thousand  acres,  to  which  he  brought  many  persons  who  had 
formerly  been  under  his  pastorate.  He  established  a  regular 
settlement,  and  the  people  are  now  able  to  maintain  their 
own  minister.  She  gives  an  interesting  account  of  several 
Norwegian  settlements  established  on  the  borders  of  Zulu- 
land.  She  has  an  awful  account,  confirming  many  other 
awful  accounts,  of  the  cruelties  consequent  on  the  Zulu  belief 
in  witchcraft.  This  superstition  about  witchcraft  is  the  great 
internal  horror  of  the  country.  An  invasion  for  the  sake  of 
enslaving  is  the  standing  external  threat  to  the  village  com- 
munities of  Africa. 

Indeed,  in  all  discussions  on  Africa,  we  must  never  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  slave  trade.  This  is  the  one  great 
matter  to  be  attacked  in  Africa^  the  fons  et  origo  niali.  At 
the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  the  whole  country  was  at  fever 
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beat  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    A  strange  apathy  appears 
now  to  bave  set  iu.     Once  tbe  nation  gave  twenty  millions 
to  free   itself  from  tbe  reproacb   of    slavery.      A  tithe  of 
that  sum  would  make  Central  Africa  tbe  bead-quarters  of  a 
new    civilization.      When  will    a  Government   possess  the 
originality  and  courage  to  propose  such  a  vote  for  the  pro- 
motion of  imperial  and  of  Christian  interests  ?    The  riches  of 
Africa  appear  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  unfortunately  at  tbe 
present  time  the  extension  of  trade  means  the  extension  of 
the  trade  in  slaves.     Human  beasts  of  burden  are  the  only 
means  of  conveying  goods.    When  they  bave  conveyed  goods, 
the  poor  gagged,  linked  creatures  are  added  to  the  total  of 
the   invoice.    As   a  matter  of  time  the  slave  trade   must 
eventually  cease ;  it  will  cease  either  by  the  extirpation  of  tbe 
natives,  or  by  the  high  band  of  civilized  powers,  or  by  tbe 
gradual  spread  of  religion  and  civilization,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion, in  however  unequal  parts,  of  these  different  elements. 
It  is  remarkable  that  missionary  and  exploring  efforts  are 
now  making  those  roads  and  stations  which  will  open  up  the 
country,  and  remove  tbe  main  necessity  for  slave  labour. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  proposition  has  lately  been 
laid  before  the  American  Congress  for  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  countries   east  of  Liberia,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Monrovia  to  Central  Africa.     The 
liberation   of  five   millions   of    negroes   which  followed   the 
American  Civil  War  is  a  vast  fact  which  must  have  a  reflex 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Africa.     Two  hundred  thousand 
Africans   are  preparing  to  return  to  their  native  continent 
under  tbe  various   'Exodus'   associations.     Tbe  European 
races,  with  tbe   partial   exception  of  tbe  Portuguese^  have 
purged  themselves  of  the  great  guilt  of  slavery.    It  is  almost  > 
exclusively  maintained  by  tbe  Arab  traders,  who  may  be  said 
to  destroy  annually  half  a  million  of  tbe  natives.    But,  as  wo 
have  seen,  the  conditions  are  changing,  and  tbe   ^loom  of 
ages  is  lifting  through  many  rifts  of  light.     Despite  these 
things,  despite  the  belt  of  malarious  country  on  right  and  left, 
despite  the  many  races  indomitably  hostile  to  Europeans  and 
their  own  best  interests,  tbe  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  gleaming 
on  tbe  sea-like  waters  of  Africa  and  illuminating  its  forest 
depths. 

Moreover,  beyond  exploration  and  adventure,  and  com- 
merce and  scientific  progress,  it  is  happily  felt  with  increasing 
force  that  we  must  study  the  African  himself,  his  nature  and 
character,  his  tendencies  and  possibihties.  He  is  generally 
brought  before  us  in  hues  of  unmitigated  blackness.    These 
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arc,  generally  speaking,  the  views  of  such  travellers  as  Mr. 
Bichard  Burton  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker ;  they  are  classified 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  endorsed  by  an  influential 
school  of  thinkers.  There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  long  array  of  dark  melancholy  facts.  The  view 
taken  of  the  African  race  by  modem  explorers  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  desponding.  To  them  the  African  appears  to  be  of  the 
lowest  type.  He  never  makes  any  improvement.  He  is  con- 
stantly degenerating.  He  has  never  learned  to  build  himself 
a  house,  has  never  progressed  beyond  a  hut.  He  goes  to  his 
bed  at  dark,  for  he  has  never  advanced  to  the  idea  of.  making 
a  wick  or  an  oil  vessel.  When  he  is  grown  up  he  forgets 
his  parents,  as  the  animals  do,  or  rather,  to  quote  Captain 
Burton,  *  the  father  and  son  become  natural  enemies,  after  the 
manner  of  wild  beasts.'  Unlike  the  Asiatics,  the  Africans  have 
no  idea  of  making  the  elephant  serviceable ;  they  care  only  for 
the  ivory  and  the  flesh.  They  are  fond  of  music,  but  their 
music  never  goes  beyond  a  whistle  or  a  wail.  Their  language 
is  melodious,  but  they  have  never  reduced  it  to  a  syllabarium. 
Something  which  resembles  the  blood-feud  of  the  Vendetta  or 
the  Weregild  obtains  among  them.  Every  village,  in  some 
regions,  has  close  at  hand  its  Golgotha  of  brains  and  skulls. 
The  negro  can  be  forced  to  labour  for  others,  but  he  will  not 
labour  for  himself.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  :  *  Human  nature 
in  Africa  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There  is 
neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial;  no  idea  of  duty; 
no  religion;  but.  covetousness,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty.  All  are  thieves,  idle,  tovious,  and  ready  to  plunder 
and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours.'  In  his  wise  little 
book  on  Words,  Archbishop  Trench  quotes  Mr.  Moffat,  the 
father-in-law  of  Livingstone,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
once  a  word,  *  morimo,'  meaning  '  One  above,'  which  in  pro- 
cess of  time  had  disappeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  race. 
Nearly  every  new  book  of  travels  that  we  take  up  gives 
instances  of  fiendish  cruelty  which  the  most  depraved  imagi- 
nation could  hardly  have  conceived.  Thus  Mr.  Cameron 
alludes  to  an  intended  vivisection  of  a  pregnant  woman. 
Other  evidence  of  deterioration  might  be  given.  Thus  Father 
Merollo,  who  worked  among  the  people  of  the  Angolo  and  the 
river  Congo  in  the  seventeenth  century,  says  that  they  were  not 
Ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  appeared  to  acknowledge 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  Mr.  Monteiro,  who  within 
recent  years  has  been  working  in  this  region,  says  that  now 
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they  '  have  no  idea  of  a  Creator,  or  of  a  fatnre  oxiBtence/* 
Similarly  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  are  called  the  *  CuBtoms 
of  Dahomey/  instead  of  decreasing,  have  greatly  increased  in 
horror  since  North  Guinea  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese. 
After  allowing  for  all  exaggerations,  at  least  a  thousand  men 
and  women,  being  criminals  or  prisoners  of  war,  are  annually 
sacrificed  at  the  *  Grand  Custom ' — and  five  hundred  persons 
in  ordinary  years.  The  punishment  of  supposed  witchcraft 
in  Northern  Guinea  has  been  growing  more  and  more  brutal 
within  recent  years.  Infanticide  is  thought  nothing  of. 
Colonel  Long,  on  Colonel  Gordon's  staff,  says  that  when  he 
was  received  by  a  native  prince  a  number  of  his  subjects  had 
their  heads  struck  off  to  commemorate  the  honour  of  his 
visit.  He  was  afraid  to  interfere,  lest  his  own  head  should 
be  struck  off  as  well. 

The  picture  is  dark  enough.  As  we  gaze  upon  it  the 
gloom  gathers  in  intensity.  But  happily  we  are  not  obliged 
to  sit  down  content  with  the  pessimist  view.  There  is  no 
lack  oif  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  good  material  in  the 
Afriqs  from  which  good  results  may  be  confidently  expected. 
We  may  confidently  contrast  with  the  sweeping  language  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  the  simple  authentic  narratives  of  Living- 
stone and  Stanley.  Those  who  have  known  the  African  longest 
and  best  speak  most  kindly  of  him,  and  seem  privileged 
to  indulge  the  highest  hopes  of  his  future.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  massive  services  rendered  by  Livingstone  to 
humanity  was  the  testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  fidelity 
and  affection  of  the  sable  children  of  Africa.  They  recipro- 
cated his  services,  and  with  the  sagacity  of  love,  contrary  to 
the  unwise  advice  of  his  well-intentioned  countrymen,  bore 
his  beloved  form  to  the  sea,  and  so  enabled  it  to  rest  within 
the  tender  gloom  of  the  great  Abbey.  It  is  impossible,  with 
Livingstone's  journal,  and  opinions  confronting  us,  to  ac* 
quiesce  in  so  sweeping  a  condemnation.  Mr.  Stanley,  like 
Livingstone,  speaks  with  the  highest  gratitude  of  the  devotion 
and  goodness  of  his  band.  '  What  a  long,  long  and  true 
friendship  was  here  sundered  I  What  a  noble  fidelity  these 
imtutored  souls  had  exhibited  in  every  scene  of  strife  with 
man  and  nature  through  which  these  poor  men  and  women 
had  borne  me  company,  and  solaced  me  by  the  simple  sym- 
pathy of  common  suffering,  came  hurrying  across  my  memory!' 
'It  has  been  said,'  wrote  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Uhat  the  African  is  unimprovable  and 
irredeemable,  but  that  I  utterly  deny.'    Mr.  Bowley,  who  has 
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carefully  studied  the  religious  nature  of  the  African,  can  draw 
some  crumbs  of  comfort  even  from  their  superstition  and 
debasement.  He  argues  that  although  their  spiritualism 
may  represent  the  lowest  stages  of  religious  conception,  yet,  in 
the  primary  idea  of  a  sympathy  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  there*  are  the  possibilities  of  the  highest  spiritual 
advancement.  *  Christianity  is  not  simply  a  religion  of  pre- 
cepts, but  a  spiritual  life  system,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Africans  is  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  existence  and  agency  of 
the  spiritual  world.'  On  this  basis  a  living  structure  may  yet 
be  built.  We  may  compare  also  Livingstone's  words.  '  It  is 
part  of  their  original  faith  to  ascribe  everything  above  human 
agency  to  unseen  spirits.  Goodness  or  unselfislmess  impresses 
their  minds  more  than  any  kind  of  skill  or  power.  They  say, 
'^  You  have  different  hearts  from  ours ;  all  black  men's  hearts 
are  bad,  but  yours  are  good."  The  prayer  to  Jesus  for  a 
new  heart  and  right  spirit  at  once  commends  itself  as 
appropriate.' 

Moreover,  it  must  be  said  that  the  general  language  of 
hopeless  denunciation  is  altogether  imscientific.  We  often 
find  in  those  who  use  such  language  an  utter  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south.  They  confuse  the  races  of  Africa  just  as  they  used  to 
confuse  the  races  of  Hindostan.  The  country  has  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  linguistic  systems.  The  populations  may  be 
said  to  arrange  themselves  in  zones  with  a  kind  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa,  to  the 
southern  borders  of  the  Sahara,  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  these  have  been  reinforced  by  European  settlers.  Behind 
the  Desert,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Nile, 
are  the  great  masses  of  negro  population.  They  are  divided 
into  two  leading  groups,  and  then  break  up  into  various 
unities.  Many  of  these  interior  races  are  altogether  superior 
to  what  is  called  '  the  typical  negro.'  Livingstone  in  his  last 
journal  writes,  '  I  would  back  a  company  of  Manyuema  men 
to  be  far  superior  in  shape  of  head,  and  generally  in  physical 
form  too,  against  the  whole  Anthropological  Society.'  Lastly, 
hemmed  in  by  the  Boers  and  the  European  colonies,  we  have 
the  exhausted  race  of  the  Hottentots  and  the  Bechuanas,  who, 
from  the  evidence  of  language  and  the  remarkable  ruins 
discovered  by  ancient  travellers,  appear  to  have  lapsed  from  a 
higher  estate.  The  traveller  Barth  tells  us  that  he  has 
noted  the  ruins  of  admirable  structuers,  and  vast  territories 
are  now  howling  wildernesses  which  were  once  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation. 
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We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  branch  of  the  great 
human  family  to  which  the  words  of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
arranged  as  they  are  in  the  simplest  forms  of  human  speech, 
can  be  delivered  altogether  in  vain.  Bichard  Cecil  once  said 
that  the  gospel  had  once  tamed  the  man  tiger,  the  New 
Zealander,  and  the  man  fish,  the  Esquimaux.  In  Africa  we 
already  find  a  native  bishop,  many  ordained  clergy,  and  very 
many  native  congregations.  We  find  also  genuine  records  of 
martyrdom  which  recall  the  glorious  records  of  the  native 
church  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar.  In  many 
colleges  of  Europe  and  America,  negroes  are  found  partaking 
of  the  highest  culture  of  our  time,  and  holding  their  own 
among  their  white  associates.  We  have  alluded  to  the  in- 
creasing presence  of  Europeans  in  search  of  new  lands, 
and  when  once  means  of  locomotion  are  provided  from 
the  coasts  to  the  central  regions,  we  may  expect  that  these 
fertile  lands  wiU  afford  an  enormous  field  to  the  increasing 
European  populations  shut  up  within  inexorable  geographical 
limits.  Above  all,  the  missionary  spirit,  which  constitutes 
the  very  law  of  the  vitality  of  churches,  is  now  concentrated 
upon  Africa  in  a  way  which  has  never  before  happened, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine. 
Wherever  the  cross  is  raised,  all  things  harmful  begin  to  fade 
away,  and  all  the  precious  fruits  and  flowers  of  human  life 
flourish  beneath  its  benignant  shadow.  In  the  sacred  Hebrew 
phrase,  'Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God.'  '  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 

rose.'  F.  ABNOLD. 
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Few  achievements  of  artistic  skill  in  Western  Europe  can 
surpass  those  which  were  accomplished  during  the  four  hun- 
dred years  which  began  with  the  twelfth  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  men  who  created  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  study  of  their  buildings  has  been  earnestly, 
almost  passionately,  pursued  during  the  present  century,  in 
order  that  we  might  clothe  our  own  constructions  in  the 
forms  which  they  present.  This  pursuit  has  been  crowned 
with  as  much  success  as  perhaps  can  attend  any  revival,  and 
has  been  followed  till  some  of  those  engaged  in  it  have  be- 
come so  dazzled  by  the  magnificent  works  of  ancient  art  upon 
which  they  have  concentrated  their  attention  as  to  seem  half 
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blinded  when  they  try  to  look  round  at  this  busy  modern 
world  in  which  they  and  we  live. 

One  symptom  of  this  purblind  state  is  the  serious  advocacy 
of  the  idea  that  those  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
ancient  architecture  was  done  can  be  brought  back,  and  the 
assertion  that  great  advantages  would  ensue. 

When  we  build  as  the  monks  and  the  freemasons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  built,  then  our  architecture,  we  are  told,  will 
be  worthy  to  succeed  theirs.  Vain  hope  and  deceptive 
illusion  !  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  buildings  they  erected 
are  matchless  as  works  of  art ;  and  could  we  go  back  to  the 
conditions  under  which  books  were  reproduced  in  the  first 
few  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  or,  better  still,  to 
those  prevailing  in  the  last  few  years  before  that  invention, 
how  far  superior  would  each  volume  be,  as  a  piece  of  typo- 
graphy or  of  calligraphy,  to  that  which  the  reader  has  in  his 
liand  !  The  one  change  is  just  as  impracticable  as  the  other. 
Happily  for  England  we  shall  never  revert  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages  in  our  conduct  of 
matters,  religious,  political,  social,  or  commercial ;  nor  can 
we  do  so  in  our  art  or  our  manner  of  building. 

These  observations  and  those  which  follow  are  called  forth 
by  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  this  Review  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Profession  of  an  Architect.**  Had  the  writer 
confined  himself  in  that  article  to  an  eulogy  of  the  works  of 
the  best  bygone  age  or  to  an  advocacy  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  means  to  restore  the  departed  glories  of  the 
past,  no  kind  of  exception  would  have  been  taken.  Unfortu- 
nately he  has  written  under  the  impulse  of  a  discontent  so 
profound  that  he  has  launched  out  into  an  unfair  and  un- 
founded attack  upon  the  whole  profession  of  architects,  of 
which  the  bitterness  is  only  equalled  by  its  utter  want  of 
candour. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Editor  having  afforded  me  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  saying  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article  to  state  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  buildings 
arO  at  the  present  day  designed  and  executed,  to  describe 
some  of  the  features  of  modem  architectural  practice  as  now 
carried  on,  and  to  show  that  they  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  those  circumstances,  and  that  as  long  as  our  social  and 
material  conditions  remain  what  they  are,  architects  must 
continue  to  work  much  as  they  now  do.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
may,  in  passing,  dispose  of  the  idea  that  working  men  can  Le 
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entrnsted  with  the  design  and  direction  of  building  operationB^ 
but  it  is  undertaken  in  order  to  vindicate  the  profeBsion  from 
some  of  the  changes  so  recklessly  brought  agamst  it.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  paper  is  more  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers 
of  this  Beview  than  one  in  which  the  attempt  were  made  to 
follow  '  The  Profession  of  an  Architect '  step  by  step,  and  to 
correct  all  that  I  believe  to  be  erroneous  in  its  statements.-  I 
must,  however,  here  say  once  for  aU  that  I  unhesitatingly 
challenge  the  truth  of  almost  every  assertion  made  in  that 
article  to  the  detriment  of  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong.  I  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know  thoroughly  the  truth  of  what  I  am  writing,  and  I  have 
appended  my  name  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  present 
article  refers  to  architecture  as  a  profession  rather  than  a 
fine  art;  and  that  throughout  reference  is  intended  to  the 
practice  of  architects  of  respectable  repute,  regularly  educated 
for  their  profession  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  general 
body  of  its  members.  That  the  writer  of  '  The  Profession  of 
an  Architect '  had  the  same  class  of  men  in  view  is  abundantly 
clear,  both  by  what  he  says  and  by  the  references  given 
through  woodcuts  or  otherwise  to  the  works  of  architects  of 
the  highest  eminence.  He  has  adroitly  avoided  introducing 
names,  but  he  has  produced  sketches  of  statues  representing 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  the  late  Professor  Gockerell, 
and  has  appended  to  them  singularly  unfair  and  inappropriate 
descriptive  epithets.  He  has  given  incorrect  illustrations  of 
portions  of  work  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Barry  and  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  coming  at  last  to  one  living  architect, 
he  has  fallen  foul  of  a  prominent  work  now  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  There  need  be  Uttle  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
assuming  that  the  attack  made  on  the  character  and  honour, 
as  well  as  the  artistic  ability  of  architects,  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  leaders  of  the  profession  and  to  those  with  whom  they 
associate  cordially  as  colleagues.  It  is  perhaps  on  another 
ground  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  for  architects  as  yet 
require  no  diploma  in  order  to  permit  them  to  practise  their 
profession,  and  so  the  title  is  from  time  to  time  assumed  by 
men  who  are  not  fit,  either  by  personal  character  or  by  pro- 
fessional training,  to  hold  it ;  and  if  these  do  things  worthy  of 
reprobation,  by  all  means  let  them  be  exposed.  The  cause  of 
men  of  this  sort  is  not  advocated  here,  nor  is  it  their  character 
which  it  attacked  in  *  The  Profession  of  an  Architect ;  *  and 
it  is  the  conditions  under  which  men  of  respectable  standing 
have  to  work  which  we  propose  now  to  examine. 
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It  was  requisite  to  make  provision  in  mediaeval  times  for 
bnt  few  descriptions  of  building,  and  the  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  these  were  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  matters 
of  tradition.  A  church,  a  monastery,  or  a  castle  was  all  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  most  accomplished  architect  to  under- 
stand ;  at  any  rate,  this  was  so  down  to  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  accepted  plan  of  a  church  was 
settled  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  while 
there  was  constant  change  in  artistic  treatment,  but  few  modi- 
fications were  introduced  into  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
those  not  great  ones.  To  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  a  monastery;  for  although  the  disposition 
of  monastic  buildings  varied  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  religious  order  which  was  to  occupy  them,  still 
each  order  adhered  pretty  closely  to  its  own  traditions.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  more  change  and  greater  variety  in 
the  planning  of  the  castle  than  in  that  of  any  other  medisBval 
building,  but  the  progress  made  was  very  regular  and  steady, 
60  that  each  fortress  was  designed  on  the  lines  of  some  previous 
example  with  improvements  and  alterations.  Till  the  period 
when  the  culminating  point  of  Gothic  architecture  had  been 
left  far  behind,  this  simple  enumeration  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  types  of  important  building  in  use,  and  it  cannot 
have  required  a  great  effort  to  become  familiar  with  their 
arrangement  and  usual  disposition. 

At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  and  taking  works  of 
importance  alone  into  account,  we  shall  find  our  conspicuous 
buildings  forming  a  series  of  groups  so  numerous  and  so 
varied  as  may  well  startle  us.  Cathedrals  are  still  erected, 
and  churches  of  every  degree  and  kind,  from  the  most  magni- 
ficent down  to  the  most  modest,  have  been,  and  are  being, 
built  in  profusion  ;  including  ui^der  this  head  places  of  wor- 
ship for  all  varieties  of  conformist  and  non-conformist  ritual, 
and  of  all  sizes  and  almost  all  degrees  of  importance. 

Public  buildings  without  end  are  required  by  the  most 
elaborately  and  most  completely  organized  community  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  Their  number  is  almost  fabulous  and 
their  variety  endless.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  new 
Courts  of  Law,  with  their  infinite  series  of  appendages,  such 
as  committee  rooms,  offices,  vestibules,  official  residences,  may 
be  taken  as  the  two  most  complex  examples  of  a  class  which 
in  the  Metropolis  includes  such  buildings  as  Somerset  House, 
the  Mint,  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  Post  Office,  and  which 
exists  throughout  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  town  halls, 
municipal  buildings,  shire  halls,  and  public  offices  of  various 
kinds. 
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MnsemnBy  picture-galleries,  banks,  exchanges,  coneert-halls, 
lecture-rooms,  institutions,  all  belong  to  a  group  which  fills 
the  Metropolis  and  every  large  town  with  important  blocks  of 
building,  each  of  which  requires  great  care  to  adapt  it  to  its 
purpose.  The  business  of  the  country,  both  its  commercial 
pursuits  and  its  manufactures,  calls  for  an  enormous  amount  of 
building  in  warehouses,  factories,  and  offices  of  every  sort  and 
kind.  The  stations  of  our  railways,  the  head-quarters  of  our 
gas  and  water  companies,  and  an  endless  series  of  similar 
buildings,  public  and  semi-public,  form  a  distinct  and  most 
important  group.  The  votaries  of  pleasure  require  their  opera- 
houses,  concert-rooms,  theatres,  crystal  palaces,  and  places  of 
public  resort,  while  a  more  dignified  class  of  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  hospitals,  infirmaries,  barracks,  prisons, 
asylums  for  the  lunatic,  the  idiot,  the  orphan,  the  friendless, 
and  the  pauper,  cover  the  country.  Private  residences,  from 
the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  the  mansion  of  the  nobleman,  the 
ostentatious  home  of  the  millionaire,  to  the  more  modest  and 
more  comfortable  dwelling  of  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
together  with  public  or  semi-public  dwelling  places  of  many 
sorts,  in  the  shape  of  hotels,  clubs,  blocks  of  flats,  down 
to  the  'model  dweUing,'  are  built  in  great  numbers,  and 
rarely  does  it  happen  that  one  of  these  is  a  copy  of  another. 
Nor  is  it  human  beings  only  that  have  to  be  lodged;  the 
stabling  of  our  horses  and  the  provision  made  for  valuable 
cattle  frequently  call  for  important  buildings. 

This  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended ;  but  how- 
ever many  the  classes  or  groups  of  buildings  named,  we  should 
on  examination  find  it  to  remain  true  in  every  case  that  the  ser- 
viceableness  of  the  edifice  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  planned,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  is  to  be 
used,  and  great  skill  and  long  practice  in  designing  structures, 
so  as  to  serve  special  purposes,  will  secure  that  the  intended 
aim  shall  be  attained.  These  considerations  indicate  the  first 
of  the  conditions  under  which  architects  have  to  work  at  the 
present  day,  namely,  enormous  variety  in  the  purposes  which 
buildings  have  to  serve  and  exacting  claims  on  the  skill  and 
care  of  of  those  who  have  to  fit  these  buildings  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

England  has  now  become  almost  one  province.  It  is  literally 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  take  less  time  and  far  less 
trouble  to  go  from  London  Bridge  to  Brighton  and  back  at  the 
present  day  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  go  and  return  between  the  same  spot  and  Lambeth  Palace. 
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A  message  may  be  sent  to  the  antipodes  and  answered  within 
less  time  than  would  then  have  been  consumed  in  getting  a 
reply  from  the  Tower  of  London  at  Westminster  Hall.  This 
total  change  of  circumstances  has  had  its  natural  effect  upon 
our  whole  life,  and  has  influenced  our  buildings  in  more 
respects  than  one.  All  the  materials  obtainable  in  every  part 
of  this  country  and  in  other  countries  are  now  within  our  reach. 
The  alteration  effected  by  this  is  less  real  than  might  have 
been  expected,  for  the  cost  of  carriage  still  forms  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  transport  of  heavy  materials  to  long 
distances ;  but  it  remains  true  that  when  expense  can  be 
encountered,  and  for  special  purposes,  and  in  special  cases,  the 
more  precious  materials  and  all  the  appliances  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  our  advance  in  modern  science  are  available  at 
any  point  where  it  may  be  desired  to  use  them.  Another 
and  perhaps  a  more  noticeable  result  of  our  easy  communica- 
tions, is  that  men  move  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other 
for  all  purposes  of  life.  A  statesman  will  go  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  to  make  a  speech  or  to  perform  a  ceremony ;  a 
physician  will  go  to  a  patient  who  can  command  his  services 
at  a  remote  part  of  England ;  and  so  an  architect  of  repute 
will,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  middle  ages,  be  sought 
for  to  display  his  skill  in  buildings  remote  from  his  abode. 

We  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  all  our  manufactures. 
Compared  with  weaving,  spinning,  and  printing,  indeed,  the 
craft  of  the  builder  might  seem  almost  to  have  stood  still. 
But  this  only  means  that  it  has  changed  less.  Actually  it  has 
been  much  affected.  The  introduction  of  iron  has  rendered 
structures  possible  which  even  half  a  century  ago  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question,  while  machinery  for  working  in  wood 
and  stone,  and  mechanical  appliances  of  various  sorts,  for 
heating  and  for  lighting  with  gas,  for  lifts,  bells,  locks,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  and  such-like  matters,  all  tend  to  the 
efficiency  and  completeness  of  the  structures.  It  appears 
then,  as  our  second  condition,  that  the  modern  circumstances 
under  which  we  build  not  only  give  to  an  architect  all  Eng- 
land for  his  field  of  operations  and  for  the  supply  of  his 
materials,  but  also  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  being 
master  of  all  the  adjuncts  which  modern  science  has  placed  at 
his  command. 

Perhaps  the  change  in  the  knowledge  of  styles  is  the  next 
great  modification  which  must  be  taken  account  of.  During 
the  whole  mediaeval  period  nothing  was  done  save  in  the  style 
of  the  day — no  other  was  understood  nor  admired,  or  even 
tolerated.    However  noble  and  beautiful  a  work  might  be,  the 
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mediseval  architect  seems  never  to  have  had  a  somple  abont 
sweeping  it  away  if  it  had  once  become  old-fashioned.  Uni- 
versal attention  was  thus  concentrated  on  one  point  and  on 
one  point  only ;  and  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  lay  the 
secret  of  the  great  success  achieved  by  the  architects  of  that 
time. 

At  the  present  day  foreign  travel,  -photography,  and  the 
multiplication  of  all  lunds  of  pictorial  illustrations,  have  made 
all  the  art  of  the  past  the  property  of  the  present.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  subject  entirely  for  congratulation,  though  it  has 
some  imdoubted  advantages ;  but,  good  or  bad,  the  fact  must 
bo  taken  into  account  whenever  wo  review  the  conditions  under 
which  the  nineteenth  century  artist,  be  he  architect,  painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  or  musician,  has  to  work.  His  lot  is  cast  in  a 
generation  which  is  not  creating  a  new  style  but  reviving  old 
ones ;  and  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  architecture  of  the  past  may  at  a  future  day  co-exist  with 
the  steady  pursuit  in  England  of  some  style  that  is  definitely 
and  unmistakably  modem  and  of  the  day — as  indeed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  already  the  case  in  France — still  our  very  wealth 
of  knowledge  is  always  likely  to  prevent  our  universal  adherence 
to  any  one  style  or  manner  in  art.  The  glories  of  past  days  and 
foreign  lands  can  never  again  become  unknown.  People  who 
can  visit  Chartres  or  Amiens  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  Athens 
and  Bome  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  can  never  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  diversity  of  styles ;  and  even  if  they  build  in 
one  style  chiefly  are  not  likely  to  do  so  exclusively. 

A  fourth  condition  rises  out  of  the  very  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  middle  ages  in  the  manner 
in  which  building  works  are  executed.  If  on  the  one  hand 
we  enjoy  greatly  increased  facilities  for  organization  of 
labour,  and  the  use  of  steam  and  of  machinery  render  great 
and  complicated  works  capable  of  rapid  and  comparatively 
easy  execution ;  on  the  other  hand  the  action  of  the  operatives 
themselves — the  men  whose  sagacity,  it  is  hinted  in  'The 
Profession  of  an  Architect,'  will  enable  them  successfully  to 
control  the  building  operations  of  the  future — has  increased 
the  expense  of  building.  A  day's  work  is  not  only  shorter 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  and  far  more  highly  paid,  but  it 
accomplishes  far  less.  In  other  words,  the  same  work  which 
it  took  an  operative  a  hundred  hoiurs  to  complete  a  generation 
back  will  require  many  more  thana  hundred  hours  now  unless 
it  can  be  done  by  steam  machinery;  and,  what  is  more  seiioHB, 
it  will  be  done  in  a  less  workmanlike  manner.  All  this  leads 
to  very  great  financial  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  boild- 
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ing  operations.  It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  count  the 
cost  before  beginning  to  build ;  but  a  degree  of  detail  and 
complexity  has  been  introduced  into  the  methods  of  so  count- 
ing that  is  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  whole  building  is  customarily  built  on 
paper;  that  is  to  say,  is  represented  by  elaborate  and  complete 
plans,  and  is  then  measured  and  estimated  from  beginning  to 
end  before  so  much  as  a  sod  has  been  turned.  This  exact 
planning  in  detail  is  in  itself  a  difficult  and  delicate  process, 
the  estimating  is  hardly  less  so,  and  the  two  entail  another 
difficulty,  namely,  the  formidable  expense  of  introducing 
improvements  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  simple  arrange- 
ments which  existed  in  the  middle  ages  gave  ample  scope  to 
the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  building 
operation,  and  probably  almost  all  matters  of  detail  were 
actually  wrought  out  as  the  work  was  proceeding.  At  the 
present  day  the  heavy  expenditure  attending  upon  alterations 
made  during  progress  acts  as  a  clog  to  all  activity  of  mind 
in  those  who  have  the  direction  of  works.  It  is  only  the  man 
whose  skill  and  experience  enable  him  to  foresee  from  the 
beginning  the  details  of  his  entire  building,  and  who  has  time 
to  work  them  out  fully  on  paper  beforehand,  who  can  hope  to 
complete  it  without  strife  and  dispute.  This  condition  is  one 
which,  while  it  is  well  enough  known  to  all  who  concern  them- 
selves in  building,  is  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the  public 
in  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  artistic  merits  of  architectural 
work,  though  really  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  in  its  pressure 
upon  the  architect.  In  the  middle  ages  such  things  as  con- 
tracts appear  to  have  existed  but  seldom,  and  when  they  were 
resorted  to  they  must  have  been  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  general  description,  to  judge  by  what  we  know  of  ancient 
contracts  subsequent  to  the  Gothic  period.  At  the  present 
day  a  building  contract  is  as  precise  and  strict  as  a  marriage 
settlement,  and  often  more  voluminous,  and  consequently 
almost  all  buildings  are,  and  must  be,  drawn  out  with  great 
precision  and  much  detail  in  every  part  before  they  are  begun 
to  be  executed.  The  ancient  drawings  were  few  and  far  from 
exact,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  facsimile  of  a 
drawing  by  Villars  de  Honecourt  reproduced  in  the  article 
under  reply.  Much  which  by  the  modern  method  is  settled 
rapidly  by  the  architect  at  his  desk  on  paper,  was  then  more 
slowly,  often  tentatively,  worked  out  on  the  building  itself. 
The  immediate  consequence  is  that  the  modem  architect  re- 
quires before  every  other  qualification  to  possess  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  pencil,  and  if  he  has  much  work,  must  surround 
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himself  with  assistants  who  can  also  draw  well.  To  fit  hhn* 
self  for  this  work  he  requires,  as  part  of  his  education,  to  draw 
much  and  carefully  from  existing  buildings  and  to  practise 
draughtsmanship  till  he  becomes  an  adept.  The  important 
part  which  drawings  play  in  the  work  of  an  architect  may, 
by  the  bye,  explain  the  fact  which  seems  to  perplex  the  writer 
of  *  The  Profession/  &c.,  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  devoted  an  evening  to  the  consideration  of  draughts- 
manship in  all  its  bearings. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  conditions  to  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  reader's  attention,  as  special  to  the  present 
day,  is  the  great  vAriety  in  the  station,  quality,  character,  and 
position  of  the  people  who  require  buildings. 

The  ecclesiastic  found  the  greater  part  of  the  employment 
which  the  builder  obtained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  furnished, 
too,  no  small  portion  of  the  brains  which  directed  the  work. 
At  the  present  day  public  bodies,  committees  of  every  sort 
and  kind,  business  companies,  commercial  firms,  private  in- 
dividuals, the  government  of  the  country,  caterers  for  public 
entertainment,  philanthropists,  magistrates,  all  require  in 
turn  to  erect  a  building,  and  have  consequently  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  those  whose  calling  in  life  it  is  to  supply 
the  demand.  Many  of  these  can  give  but  little  time  or 
attention  to  even  a  great  building  undertaking;  and  all  require, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  such  skill,  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  artistic  power  as  their  undertaking  demands  in 
order  to  make  it  successful  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
when  they  engage  the  professional  services  of  an  architect. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these,  then,  all  our  structures, 
not  excepting  our  most  prominent  buildings,  have  to  be  erected, 
and  they  surely  are  sufficiently  complex  to  justify  the  creation 
of  a  distinct  profession  to  deal  with  them.  It  can  be  readily 
inferred  that  from  the  first  inception  of  the  design  for  a  build- 
ing to  its  final  completion  there  is  a  call  for  a  large  amount 
of  specially  trained  skill,  experience,  and  ability  even  to  ensure 
that  the  structure  when  completed  shaU  be  convenient,  sound, 
and  stable,  much  more  to  render  it  beautiful.  To  supply  this 
skill  professional  architects  have  been  called  into  existence. 

A  professional  man  is  one  who  either  with  his  hands  or  his 
brain  does  for  the  individual  who  employs  him  work  of  more 
or  less  consequence  or  difficulty  which  the  employer  cannot 
perform  for  himself.  A  profession  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  to  signify  the  fact  that  the  person  holding  it  professes 
or  puts  himself  forward  as  an  expert  in  some  one  thing.  For 
examplci  the  profession  of  law,  of  arms,  of  medicine  is  taken 
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up  by  men  who  profess  themselves  skilled  in  law,  in  warfare, 
or  in  the  healing  art.  An  architect  professes  to  h6  able  to 
advise  about  buildings  and  to  represent  his  employers  in  con- 
ducting the  erection  of  buildings ;  that  is  to  say,  to  design, 
superintend,  and  direct  them.  And  before  we  can  talk  of  the 
fine  art  of  architecture,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  relating  to 
contrivance  and  construction  is  first  fully  provided  for.  Many 
buildings,  indeed,  make  no  pretension  to  be  called  works  of 
art,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  are  not  archi- 
tecture ;  for  although  all  architecture  is  building,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  building  is  architecture  ;  but  even  for 
such  works  the  experience,  the  skill,  the  scientific  attainments, 
and  the  business  tact  of  the  architect  are  as  much  required 
as  where  there  is  also  an  intention  to  aim  at  producing 
artistic  work. 

In  the  works  which  make  undoubted  claims  to  be  our  archi- 
tecture in  the  most  rigid  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
term,  we  do  not  find  anything  that  exempts  them  from  the 
conditions  already  laid  down.  Cathedrals  and  churches  equally 
require  to  be  planned,  drawn  out,  estimated,  contracted  for, 
superintended,  and  paid  for,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
nature  which  places  them  in  these  particulars  in  a  different 
category  from  common  buildings.  When  it  is  complained 
that  architecture  has  become  a  profession,  the  complaint  is 
as  unreasonable  as  though  it  were  directed  against  the 
medical  or  the  legal  profession.  It  is  a  more  reasonable 
ground  for  both  complaint  and  regret  that  architecture  is 
sometimes  attempted  by  men  who  are  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  act  as  professional  advisers.  Persons  of  undoubted 
ability  as  draughtsmen,  but  not  otherwise  qualified,  have 
sometimes  obtained  the  position  of  architect  to  a  building, 
and  naturally  enough  have  landed  the  undertaking  in  diffi- 
culties financial  or  structural,  or  both. 

The  unfortunate  facility  with  which  any  one  may  assume 
the  title  of  '  architect,'  and  the  chances  left  open  to  all 
comers  by  the  competition  system,  have  together  occasionally 
enabled  such  men  to  secure  works  of  considerable  importance 
and  prominence.  The  result  has  often  been  severe  disap- 
pointment and  pecuniary  loss  to  the  employer,  and  sometimes 
complete  disaster  to  the  so-called  architect,  and  has  unfor- 
tunately reflected  discredit  upon  the  profession  for  which  he 
had  not  fully  qualified  himself. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  as  a  point  which  few  persons 
will  venture  to  contravene,  that  whatever  be  the  artistic  excel- 
lences of  the  buildings  to  whichi  we  give  the  name  of  Modern 
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Architecture,  they  mnst,  if  they  are  to  be  built  at  the  present 
day,  be  designed  and  erected  by  persons  capable  of  i^rorking 
under  such  conditions  as  those  just  laid  down,  and  not 
apt  to  run  counter  to  them.  And  it  is  only  so  far  as  the 
profession  of  the  architect  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  nnder 
which  it  has  to  work  that  it  can  fulfil  its  duty  to  the  public. 
The  nature  of  that  duty,  often  exceedingly  arduous  and  never 
unimportant,  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent  inferred  from  the 
statements  already  made ;  but  perhaps  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  an  architect's  usual  procedure  in  connec- 
tion with  a  building  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  duty  of  an  architect  in  connection  with  a  new 
work  is  to  inform  himself  exactly  as  to  what  is  wanted.  The 
variety  of  the  objects  for  which  buildings  are  required  makes 
very  large  demands  upon  the  intelligence,  the  adroitness,  and 
the  training  of  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  design  tiiem. 
An  architect  has  to  be  quick  at  seizing  the  essential  idea  or 
ideas  upon  which  his  building  depends  for  its  success  as  a 
contrivance ;  and  he  must  be  sure  as  well  as  quick.  This 
kind  of  insight  is  only  acquired  by  practice  and  training,  and 
were  there  no  other  reason  why  an  architect  must  be  a  man 
of  good  special  cultivation  as  well  as  good  natural  abilities, 
this  part  of  his  work  is  in  itself  sufficiently  difficult  to  require 
an  accomplished  specialist. 

The  design,  in  its  earlier  stages,  rather  implies  than  sets 
forth  much  that  will  have  to  be  foreseen  and  provided ;  but 
from  the  first  its  author  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  whether  of 
arrangement,  construction,  artistic  design,  or  cost ;  and  as 
ho  advances,  ho  has  to  grasp  all  these  matters  and  hold  them, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  strong  grip ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  escape 
him,  his  work  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful. 

The  design  of  a  building  is,  moreover,  not  complete,  even  if 
its  arrangements  are  such  as  to  make  it  fit  for  its  intended 
use,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  sound,  stable,  and  well  considered 
as  a  structure.  This  requirement— a  very  wide  one — calls  for 
a  knowledge  of  materials,  their  strength  and  nature,  and  the 
mode  of  putting  them  together;  of  foundations,  and  the 
modes  of  making  them  secure ;  and  of  the  forces  which  are  at 
work  sapping  the  stability  of  structures,  either  by  way  of 
gradual  decay  or  of  sudden  and  violent  attack;  and  such 
knowledge  the  architect  requires  to  possess  and  is  called  npon 
to  exercise  in  a  way  which  varies  more  or  less  with  every 
building.  It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day  not  infrequently  call  for  close  economy  in 
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the  use  of  materials  and  the  appropriation  of  space,  so  that 
the  limit  of  stability  is  often  unavoidably  approached.  Now, 
too,  it  is  more  often  than  formerly  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  mode  of  occupation  exceptionally  trying  to  the  fabric. 
Public  halls,  for  example,  with  their  crowded  audiences,  are, 
in  modern  towns,  as  a  rule  placed  on  upper  storeys,  so  that 
the  safety  of  some  thousands  of  people  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  ample  strength  in  the  construction  of  their  floors. 
Commercial  and  manufacturing  buildings,  again,  are  often 
made  to  support  vast  loads ;  the  floors  of  others-  are  crowded 
with  heavy  machinery  in  rapid  motion,  while  such  construc- 
tions are  commonly  built  with  an  economy  that  verges  on 
parsimony,  so  that  it  is  essential  to  make  them  strong  and 
secure  without  rendering  them  costly.  This  is  not  always,  if 
ever,  an  easy  task. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  the  apphances  and  con- 
trivances in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  all  the  building 
materials  obtainable  in  every  part  of  England  and  many 
foreign  parts,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect,  and  that 
every  portion  of  the  country  is  open  to  him  as  his  field.  It  is 
,  consequently  necessary  for  him,  if  he  is  to  be  equal  to  his 
opportunities,  to  know  something  of  the  materials,  the  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  local  building  customs  of  every  part  of 
this  country  ;  and  this  alone  implies  that  much  varied  infor- 
mation has  been  got  together  such  as  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent  personal  search.  The 
various  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances  available  in 
buildings  also  require  to  be  understood.  The  architect 
should  know  which  of  them  will  suit  his  client's  purposes, 
and  should  be  able  to  secure  that  those  which  are  selected 
for  employment  shall  be  efficiently  and  properly  introduced. 
This  involves  no  small  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  inven- 
tions ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  what  contrivances 
are  best,  but  also  what  artificers  or  tradesmen  can  be  relied 
upon  to  construct  or  fix  those  contrivances  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  with  a  good  prospect  of  their  answering  the  end 
for  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 

The  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  architect  in  his  own  room 
culminates  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  working 
plans  and  of  a  specification  descriptive  of  the  materials  and 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  undertaking  then  enters  on 
another  stage.  The  architect  has  to  direct  the  negotiations, 
measurements,  &c.,  which  result  ultimately  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  contractors  or  tradesmen  who  shall  execute  the 
work,  and  he  then  personally  and  by  deputy  supervises  the 
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carrying  of  it  out  to  completion.  Daring  its  progress  he  has 
to  certify  from  time  to  time  that  such  payments  on  account 
as  are  agreed  upon  have  become  due ;  and  at  its  close 
it  is  his  duty  to  settle  and  state  the  final  accounts.  Now  it 
is  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  successf al  discharge  of  these 
duties  that  the  architect  should  be  a  man  of  business,  and 
that  he  should  bo  strong  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  to  negotiate,  and  over  whom  he 
has  to  exercise  control.  How  far  an  architectural  draughts- 
man and  a  superior  operative  acting  together — the  combi- 
nation recommended  in  *  The  Profession/  &c. — would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  command  over  an  energetic,  unscrupulous, 
overbearing,  and  wealthy  contractor  may  be  doubted ;  yet  if 
a  man  of  that  class  obtains  a  building  contract,  it  depends 
almost  solely  upon  the  architect's  personal  influence,  straight- 
forwardness, and  independence  to  keep  him  in  his  place  and 
to  secure  the  due  execution  of  his  contract. 

Above  all  things,  the  direction  of  a  building  operation 
requires  the  services  of  a  man  of  upright,  straightforward, 
independent  integrity.  The  writer  of  the  article  under 
reply  has  permitted  himself  to  insinuate  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  architects  to  receive  bribes,  which  he 
dignifies  by  the  name  of  '  sly  percentages,'  from  the  tradesmen 
whose  work  they  have  to  superintend.  Either  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  know,  in  which  case  it  is  unjustifiable  to  bring  such 
a  charge,  or  he  is  in  such  a  position,  in  which  case  a  far 
more  severe  term  ought  to  be  employed  to  characterize  what 
he  must  be  well  aware  is  a  slander.  That  there  are  persons 
entirely  unfit  to  bear  the  name,  who  call  themselves  architects, 
has  been  already  admitted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  people  take  all  that  they  can  get  by  fair  means  or 
foul ;  but  men  regularly  occupying  the  recognized  position 
of  architects  of  respectability  are  as  honourable  as  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profession.  To  be  trusted  and  trustworthy 
is  the  first  necessity  of  professional  life.  The  present  writer 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  that  his  personal  experi- 
ence confirms  him  in  his  belief  that  the  sly  percentages  spoken 
of  in  the  article  are  not  offered,*  as  well  as  not  accepted. 

To  judge  by  his  language  the  author  of  '  The  Profession  of  an 
Architect '  seems  to  attach  something  like  criminality  to  the 

*  Twice,  aud  only  twice,  in  a  course  of  a  practice  extending  over  twentv-fiyG 
years,  and  bringing  mo  into  contact  with  tradeamcn  of  every  sort  aud  kind,  has 
any  each,  thing  as  a  percentage  been  offered  or  even  suggested  to  me  by  a  trades- 
man. Were  such  offers  customary,  I  must  have  had  my  share  of  them.  Daring 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  I  liavc  been  largely  engaged  as  an  arbitrator  and  a 
witness  in  cases  arising  out  of  building  disputes,    lliese  have  been  varied  and 
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very  mode  of  payment  always  adopted.  The  custom  has 
now  become  universal  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
for  the  usual  services,  an  architect  charges  his  employers  a 
lump  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  For  the  public  this  is  a  very  fair  mode  of  making  a 
charge,  and  the  rate  is  moderate.  No  building  worth  attend- 
ing to  at  all  can  well  fail  to  reap  advantage  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  one  shilling  in  the  pound  from  the  skilled  design  and 
supervision  under  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  To  the 
architect  the  payment  is,  on  an  average  of  his  works,  mode- 
rately remunerative.  Occasionally  it  is  good  pay,  often, 
especially  in  small  intricate  buildings,  or  in  the  case  of 
buildings  in  remote  situations,  it  is  miserably  inadequate ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  architects  would  be  gainers 
were  this  custom  abandoned  and  the  habit  of  charging  for 
the  time  actually  expended  on  each  work  substituted  for  it. 
The  advantage  of  payment  by  a  lump  sum  is  that  being 
known  before  hand  there  is  little  room  for  dissatisfaction  or 
dispute;  and  rough  though  the  method  of  assessing  the 
amount  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  in  it  substantial  fairness. 
For  an  architect  to  reside  at  one  work,  and  superintend  it 
wholly,  as  the  writer  suggests,  appears  to  be  in  no  wise 
necessary,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  now  that  railways 
and  good  roads  have  made  every  part  of  England  easily 
accessible ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  result  would  answer 
the  expectations  of  those  who  tried  the  experiment.  Too 
much  interference  might  possibly  result  from  the  presence 
of  an  active-minded  man  bound  to  one  building  every  day, 
and  all  day  long;  and  nothing  so  surely  mars  any  under- 
taking as  vexatious  interference,  however  well  intentioned. 
To  the  suggestion  that  this  resident  architect  ought  to  be  an 
operative,  I  reply  that  at  present  so  much  of  supervision  as  a 
working  man  can  give  is  given,  and  in  a  fairly  efifectual  way 
to  the  carrying  out  of  work,  but  not  certainly  to  the  design.  The 
superintendence  of  every  building  is  under  the  care  of  a  foreman 
placed  by  the  contractor  or  builder  in  charge  of  the  work.  Ho 
is  an  operative  who  has  been  marked  out  by  his  superior  know- 
ledge or  intelligence,  and  who  can  usually  understand  the 
plans,  and  can  direct  the  undertaking  so  far  as  materials, 
the  employment  of  labour,  and  the  putting  together  of  the 
work  are  concerned.     In  most  buildings  of  importance  the 

not  seldom  obstinate  and  angry,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  have  been  to  tbo 
advantage  of  one  party  or  the  other  to  disparage  the  architect ;  but  I  have  never 
yet,  in  any  case,  heard  proof  given,  or  even  a  charge  seriously  made,  that  an 
architect  had  received  a  bribe  from  any  tradesman  or  contractor ;  as  I  must  have 
done  were  such  percentage  common. — ^T.B.S. 
NO.  CXLIV.  28 
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architect  is  also  represented  by  a  permanent '  clerk  of  works/ 
who  is  generally  a  man  of  much  the  same  sort  as  the  builder's 
foreman,  that  is  to  say,  an  intelligent  operative.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  of  one  or  other  of  these  men, 
or  both  together,  can  generally  be  trusted  in  all  matters  that 
relate  to  materials  and  structure,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  for  them  to  understand  ,'the  science  of  constmction 
or  the  art  of  architecture.  The  meaning  of  a  moulding,  a  fea- 
ture, or  an  ornament  of  any  sort,  seems  beyond  the  grasp 
even  of  the  operative  who  executes  it ;  and  the  best  work- 
man rarely  proves  capable  of  anything  beyond  a  mechanical 
adherence  to  a  drawing.  With  the  solitary  exception  of 
carvers  in  stone  and  wood,  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
classes  of  operatives  employed  in  building — ^they  seem  rarely 
to  possess  any  kind  of  artistic  feeling  in  respect  of  the  work 
they  do,  and  never  to  be  so  informed  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
resident  architects  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  article 
under  reply.  The  most  imsatisfactory  results  from  an  art  point 
of  view  commonly  follow  the  efforts  of  any  artizan  who  has 
had  energy  enough  to  establish  himself  in  a  small  way.  The 
deplorable  little  structures  known  commonly  as  *  weekly  pro- 
perty *  *  seem  to  be  the  limit  of  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
artizan  turned  master-builder  in  most  instances ;  and  how 
far  these  are  from  architecture  let  those  say  who  are  most 
familiar  with  them. 

There  appears  no  sufficient  reason  why  within  fair  limits 
an  architect  who  is  able  and  skilful  should  not  reap  the 
reward  of  his  abilities  in  the  increasing  number  of  his  clients, 
just  as  a  physician,  when  he  becomes  eminent,  finds  patients 
ilock  to  his  consulting-room.  The  parallel  holds  good  in 
another  respect ;  for  as  the  fee  of  the  young  physician  is  not 
less  than  that  of  an  established  one,  so  architects  of  very  dif- 
ferent professional  standing  regulate  their  charge  by  the  same 
percentage.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  very  numerous  works 
are  entrusted  to  the  same  architect  much  of  the  preparation 
of  the  drawings,  and  not  a  little  of  the  supervision  of  the 
work,  must  be  delegated,  just  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  physician  is  necessarily  delegated  to  nurses  and 
other  assistants. 

In  the  architect's  office  the  plans  which  he  originates  are 
often  to  a  large  extent  drawn  out  by  assistants.  This  takes  place 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  their  principal,  with  the 
constant  addition  of  his  own  touches ;  and  the  work  so  done 

*  Hoosos  of  which  the  rents  are  collected  weekly,  i^,,  of  the  value  of  abonl 
128.  6d.  per  week  downwards. 
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is  virtually  much  the  same  as  he  himself  would  do  did  time 
and  opportunity  prevail. 

The  amount  of  personal  work  in  the  way  of  sketching 
•and  designing  actually  done  with  their  own  hands  by  many 
of  those  architects  whose  practice  is  the  most  extensive,  is 
however,  enormous.  The  most  busy  architect  of  the  present  day, 
is  in  all  probability  the  one  who  has  charge  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  London.  Yet  it  is  his 
boast  that  all  the  working  and  detail  drawings  of  this  enor- 
mous pile  are  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  in  addition  he 
is  pursuing  nearly  the  same  course  with  all  his  other  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  idea  entertained  by  the  writer  of  '  The 
Profession  of  an  Architect '  as  to  the  assistance  which  he  sup- 
poses is  obtained  from  clever  clerks,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
the  success  of  an  architect  of  the  present  day  depends,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  mainly  upon  his  personal  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man. Four  abler  architectural  draughtsmen  could  not.  be 
found  in  all  England  than  the  four  gentlemen  who,  as  Acade- 
micians and  Associates,  represent  architecture  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy — a  position  the  highest  to  which  any  architect  can 
aspire.  They  are  Academicians  and  Associates,  however,  not 
because  of  the  excellence  of  their  drawings  but  of  their  build- 
ings. 

That  which  is  most  unfavourable  to  modem  architecture  is 
not  the  perfection  of  the  methods  placed  at  its  disposal,  but 
the  absence  of  that  universal  and  spontaneous  effort  which, 
during  not  less  than  four  centuries,  made  architecture  the 
foremost  expression  of  popular  energy,  faith,  skill,  and  feel- 
ing. Could  we  once  more  gather  up  into  this  one  channel  aU 
the  force  of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  Europe,  and  leave 
them  without  science,  and  almost  without  literature,  bereft  of 
steam,  without  the  printing-press,  without  great  commercial 
or  philanthropic  undertakings,  without  other  paintings  or 
sculptures  than  works  of  a  decorative  character ;  could  we,  in 
short,  force  back  the  tide  of  time  that  has  flowed  on  for  five 
centuries,  and  then  say  to  Europe,  'Build;  throw  the  best 
powers  of  your  best  men  into  this  channel' — we  should  soon 
find  that  human  activity,  administrative,  structural,  and 
artistic,  concentrated  into  architecture  alone,  would  infuse  a 
vitality  into  that  art  beyond  even  the  vigorous  growth  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  natural  science  in  our  own  day.  But  it 
is  not  the  part  of  sensible  men  to  desire  the  impossible, 
and  there  is  not  the  smaUest  reason  to  suppose  that  a  return 
to  what  it  is  presumed  may  have  been  the  methods  in  which 
the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  were  managed  would  ever 
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(were  it  practicable,  which  it  is  not)  bring  ns  one  inch  nearer 
to  spontaneous  living  arcbitectare,  unless  we  could  make  the 
whole  age  move  back  also. 

The  idea  has  been  apparently  entertained  by  the  author  of 
'  The  Profession  of  an  Architect '  that  architects  as  a  rule 
obtain  their  practice,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  by  competitions ;  and 
this  unknown,  or  at  least  unnamed,  critic  appears  in  his 
hostility  to  success  to  be  willing  to  spread  this  delusion,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  some  architects  who  have  succeeded 
in  life  have  also  succeeded  in  competitions.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  public  competitions,  and  to 
the  fact  that  every  now  and  then  designs  for  a  really  im- 
portant building  are  obtained  in  this  way,  the  subject  is  asso- 
ciated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  practice  of  architecture. 
But  the  truth  is  that  public  competitions  are  resorted  to  for 
only  a  moderate  proportion  even  of  public  works,  and  that 
the  designs  for  all  our  best  buildings,  such,  for  example, 
as  churches,  banks,  club-houses,  and  private  dwellings^  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  in  this  way.  Men  who,  as  public 
men,  will  resort  to  public  competition  because  it  is  customaryi 
or  because  it  affords  a  chance  of  exercising  a  little  nepotism 
undetected,  or  because  it  affords  a  convenient  escape  from  the 
claims  of  rival  architects,  are  far  too  shrewd  to  employ  so 
imperfect  and  unbusiness-like  a  method  when  their  own 
interests  are  at  stake.  Still,  competitions  do  take  place,  and 
some  few  architects  are  frequently  competitors,  and  many 
occasionally  become  so.  But,  we  repeat,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
conspicuousness  of  competitions  they  would  not  be  much 
taken  note  of  as  influencing  architectural  practice.  Even 
those  architects  who  having  obtained  an  important  building 
to  erect  through  a  competition  early  in  life,  have  had  an 
opening  towards  success  made  for  them  of  which  their  ability 
and  skill  has  enabled  them  to  make  use,  will  be  found  to  have 
really  only  gained  a  very  small  amount  of  their  life's  work 
in  competition ;  in  short,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than 
the  degrading  sketch  of  an  architect's  position  and  mode  of 
procedure  given  at  pp.  885,  886  of  the  article. 

A  competition  has  this  great  defect,  that  it  forces  the  archi- 
tect and  employer  asunder  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
ought  to  be  consulting  together,  and  that  each  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  and  induced  to  do  his  worst  rather  than  his 
best.  The  employers  make  up  their  own  mind  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  thev  are  going  to  do  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  expenenced  and 
responsible  adviser  to  tell  them  what  is  really  within  their 
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reach  ;  they  then  surround  their  proceedings  with  a  thin  veil 
of  mystery  which,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  steps  that  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  innocent  seem  as  though  they  were  un- 
fair, and,  on  the  other,  offers  a  ready  cloak  for  any  species  of 
unfairness  which  it  may  he  really  desired  to  perpetrate. 
Meantime  the  architects,  left  to  prepare  their  designs  without 
proper  consultation  with  their  clients,  are  well  aware  that  it 
is  not  what  they  themselves  consider  best,  but  what  the  com- 
mittee consider  best,  that  is  likely  to  win  the  day,  and  are 
accordingly  sorely  tempted  to  launch  out  into  projects  far 
beyond  the  means  really  disposable.  These  evils  are  more  or 
less  mitigated  by  the  employment  of  a  professional  adviser, 
and  by  some  other  departures  from  the  stereotyped  pro- 
gramme ;  but  the  system  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  is 
much  to  be  deprecated  even  at  its  best ;  and  if  it  were  at  all 
as  common  as  it  is  conspicuous,  might  prove  more  seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  profession  of  architecture  than  it  ever  has 
been  or  will  be* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
respects  competitions  do  good  to  the  individuals  who  engage 
in  them.  They  offer  an  opportunity  to  many  a  young  pro- 
fessional man,  little  if  at  all  occupied  as  yet,  of  preparing 
designs  for  real  buildings  to  occupy  actual  known  sites,  and 
to  be  built  for  definite  purposes  and  under  definite  conditions. 
This  is,  if  taken  in  moderation,  not  a  bad  training  for  actual 
practice  hereafter,  and  there  is  enough  of  stimulus  in  the 
excitement  and  in  the  chance  of  possible  success,  remote 
though  that  chance  may  be,  to  induce  a  young  man  to  do  his 
best.  Again,  there  is  a  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  respon- 
sibility— a  restraint  which  often  fetters  the  imagination  of  an 
architect  sorely — that  sometimes  acts  like  wine  to  the  genius  of 
men  of  true  ability  and  induces  them  to  do  their  best.  Com- 
petitions thus  do  actually  from  time  to  time  become  the 
stepping-stones  across  which  an  unknown  and  obscure  artist 
of  real  power  makes  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  in  life.  In 
a  few  rare  cases  they  have  called  forth  the  best  powers  of  men 
of  admitted  talent  and  experience,  but  that  has  generally  been 
when,  as  was  the  case  in  the  competition  for  the  Law  Courts, 
the  invitation  is  restricted  to  a  few  well-known  names  and  the 
prize  is  a  large  one. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  article  being  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  an  architect's  work  has  to  be  done  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  those  conditions,  its  scope 
might  be  very  well  limited  to  an  account  of  the  professional 
side  of  architectural  practice,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  a 
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great  deal  more  which  might  be  said  without  exhansting  the 
subject.  But  it  will  be  felt  that  if  we  only  look  upon  archi- 
tectural practice  as  something  in  which  skill,  science,  and 
experience  are  required,  however  we  may  have  dealt  with  it 
as  a  profession,  we  have  overlooked  its  highest  aims — those 
which  it  pursues  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Every  architect 
must  add  to  his  knowledge  of  contrivance  and  construction  a 
mastery  of  that  upon  which  buildings  depend  for  their  beauty 
and  their  power  as  works  of  art;  and  he  is  in  no  wise  equipped 
for  his  career  unless  such  knowledge  be  practical  as  well  as 
theoretic,  imless  he  be  able  to  design  architecture  as  well  as 
to  understand  and  recognize  it  when  designed  by  others. 

We  are  sometimes  indeed  told  that  there  has  been  no  such 
thing  as  real  architecture  since  the  Reformation.  But  is  this 
true?  Did  the  great  movement  which  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  call  the  revival  of  letters,  but  which  has  more 
recently  become  known  by  the  expressive  name  of  the  Renais- 
sance, sound  the  knell  of  architectural  art  at  the  same  time 
that  it  rang  in  the  great  age  of  modern  painting,  music,  litera- 
ture, and  science  ?  We  hold  a  very  diflferent  opinion,  and 
most  readers  of  this  review  will  agree  with  us. 

Let  us  put  the  question  to  a  simple  test — one  not  difficult 
of  practical  application — and  taking  our  stand  on  a  sunshiny 
day  at  the  centre  of  Waterloo  Bridge — a  spot  which  commands 
the  finest  general  view  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames — let 
us  gaze  on  the  Metropolis  of  England,  not  forgetting  that 
Westminster  Abbey  is  the  only  building  within  our  view  which 
is  older  than  the  Fire  of  London.  Away  to  the  right  the  sky- 
line is  broken  by  the  many  spires  of  the  City  churches.  At 
this  distance  we  can  only  recognize  the  bare  outline  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  but  that  is  enough  to  recall  a  series  of 
architectural  compositions  which  for  variety,  elegance,  and 
appropriateness  stand  alone.  We  can  recognize  in  the  distant 
haze  Bow  church  and  some  one  or  two  more ;  near  and  more 
distinct  the  spire  of  St.  Clement's  appears  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  This  group  is  dominated  by  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral, which  rises  with  an  outline  so  beautiful  and  so  com- 
manding that  he  must  indeed  be  blind  to  architectural  art 
who  refuses  to  admire  it.  St.  Paul's  is  identified  in  every 
possible  way  with  all  that  marks  off  the  modern  as  distinct 
from  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  graceful  and 
yet  noble  monument  of  architecture. 

As  the  eye  travels  westward  it  falls  upon  various  buildings 
each  with  a  character  of  its  own  and  a  history  of  its  own. 
We  see  on  the  river  side  a  whole  series  of  recent  date. 
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among  which  the  picturesque  house  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  stands  out  conspicuously,  and  these  lead  the 
eye  up  to  that  fine  pile  of  masonry,  Somerset  House,  a  work 
of  good  proportions,  well-balanced  masses,  and  much  grace- 
ful detail ;  while  above  and  behind,  and  not  far  from  the 
solid  tower  of  the  Becord  Office,  rise  the  gables  and  high- 
pitched  roofs  of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice,  incomplete 
it  is  true,  encumbered  with  scaffolding,  and  wanting  nearly 
all  its  prominent  features,  but  still  bespeaking  attention  as 
a  grand  work  of  architectural  art-  Turning  Tnow  towards 
the  west,  and  bestowing  as  we  do  so  a  glance  on  the 
graceful  solidity  of  the  massive  yet  finely  proportioned  struc- 
ture on  which  we  stand,  we  can  appreciate  the  sweep  of  the 
Embankment,  and  the  simple  but  dignified  manner  in  which 
its  river  wall  has  been  treated.  The  great  station  at  Charing 
Cross,  if  a  blot  on  the  landscape,  is  to  no  small  extent  over- 
powered by  its  surroundings,  and  beyond  it  the  eye  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  a  memorial  column  which  reminds  us 
of  the  neighbouring  palatial  piles  of  buildings  in  which  the 
great  clubs  of  the  West  End  are  lodged.  Further  on  we  see 
the  tower  of  the  India  Office,  a  landmark  to  point  out  where 
stand  Whitehall  and  the  Treasury,  and  still  further  the  twin 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  themselves  by  the  bye  the  work 
of  the  post-Beformation  period ;  while  our  raj^ge  of  buildings 
is  closed,  as  it  was  begun,  by  a  structure  of  great  size  and  of 
rich  architecture,  for  it  ends  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
This  noble  pile  is  a  striking  object  even  from  a  distance, 
thanks  to  the  outline  which  its  towers  and  pinnacles  fling 
against  the  sky ;  and  it  enjoys  an  European  rej)utation  as  a 
work  of  art,  a  reputation  which,  when  we  see  it  from  some 
nearer  part  of  the  river,  we  feel  is  thoroughly  justified,  and 
more  than  justified,  by  the  powerful  outlines  and  delicate  en- 
richments of  the  structure.  He  must  indeed  be  blinded  either 
by  pedantry  or  ignorance  who  can  gaze  on  this  spectacle  and 
take  in  its  meaning  and  continue  in  any  way  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  Modern  Art,  and  to  question  the  presence  before  him 
of  what  he  may  be  proud  to  recognize  as  a  magnificent  and 
varied  specimen  of  European  architecture  of  a  noble  type. 

If  we  visit  the  great  cities  of  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  reckon  up  the  buildings  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ;  or  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Venice, 
and  Bome,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  works  of  great 
beauty,  distinctive  character,  and  magnificent  size  which  meet 
us  in  those  towns  or  cities  have  forfeited  their  title  to  admi- 
ration. 
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The  truth  seems  to  be  that  architecture  in  the  modem 
period  has  become  more  careless  than  she  was  during  the 
Gothic  period  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  even  consistency  of 
treatment.  She  has  given  up  the  search  after  novelty  in 
style,  and  has  become  content,  if  the  simile  may  be  permitted, 
to  speak  in  a  language  which  had  been  brought  to  perfection 
in  a  past  age ;  but  she  has  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  ex- 
pression, in  that  language,  of  the  many  material  acquirements, 
the  occupations,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.  What 
is  known  as  Benaissance  architecture,  even  if  we  limit  it  to 
the  revived  classic  styles,  has  many  points  of  harmony  with 
the  modem  temper  of  mind,  and,  when  handled  by  a  master, 
seems  well  fitted  to  our  modern  life.  But  this  term  ought 
to  be  held,  if  accurately  interpreted,  to  include  modern  Gothic 
as  much  as  modem  Italian.  Barry's  work  at  Westminster  and 
Street's  at  the  Law  Courts  are  just  as  thoroughly  revivals  of 
a  bygone  style  as  that  of  Wren  at  St.  Paul's  or  Inigo  Jones 
at  Whitehall;  in  fact  more  so.  In  each  case  the  structure^  so 
far  as  its  size,  its  arrangement,  its  general  disposition,  and  even 
its  means  of  producing  architectural  effect  go,  is  essentially 
and  genuinely  modem,  spontaneous,  truthful.  The  decorative 
forms  which  its  features  take  are  those  of  a  bygone  age  revived. 
It  would  be  a  finer  thing,  no  doubt,  if  we  were  at  this  day  not 
only  designing  ^nd  building  structures  such  as  have  never 
been  required  before,  and  which  bear  nineteenth  century 
written  on  their  larger  masses,  but  also  giving  artistic  beauty 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  a  style  that  had  never  flou- 
rished before,  and  to  which  as  each  year  passed  we  were  add- 
ing fresh  attractiveness.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  some 
of  the  considerations  which  were  urged  in  the  opening  pages 
of  this  paper  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  anything  of  the 
sort  wiU  soon  occur  again. 

It  is,  notwithstanding  this,  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not 
strike  out  a  natural  and  freely  creative  vein  of  architectural  art 
by  attempting  to  erect  our  buildings  on  a  system  which  runs 
counter  to  all  the  present  conditions  of  our  life.  Bather  let 
us  admit  that  we  labour  under  serious  disadvantages  in  having 
only  revived  styles  to  work  in;  but  let  us  on  the  other  hand  not 
neglect  the  singular  facilities  which  our  position  places  at  our 
disposal  for  the  complete  understanding  of  ancient  art  and  for 
the  design  and  erection  of  works  worthy  the  century.  The 
country  possesses  great  wealth,  great  liberality,  great  energy, 
and  a  strong  and  an  increasing  wish  that  the  buildings  we 
construct  shall  bo  works  of  which  England  may  be  proud. 
Surely  here  is  ample  scope.   Till  a  new  style  appears — ^i£  ever 
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Buch  an  event  occurs  again — we  have  no  choice  but  to  work 
in  the  old  ones.  These,  if  thoroughly  understood,  are  capable 
of  lending  artistic  expression  to  the  buildings  which  must  be 
built,  and  some  of  which  are  to  be  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  it  have  any  such  monu- 
ments at  all. 

The  architect  of  to-day  is  none  the  less  able  to  show  origin- 
ality and  power  of  design  because  he  is  employing  features 
and  forms  which  are  not  novelties ;  but  he  is,  however,  bound 
to  render  his  works  as  free  from  mistake,  misunderstandings, 
and  solecisms  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  style  in  which  he 
works  —  a  mastery  which  only  assiduous  cultivation  can 
enable  him  to  attain. 

It  appears  to  be  unavoidable  that  the  artistic  features  of  our 
architectural  works  must  be  old  ones  revived.  Surely  if  this 
is  inevitable,  the  part  of  a  wise  man  is  to  accept  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Perhaps  the  days  may  come  when  those 
changes  of  which  the  beginnings  are  to  be  detected  to-day  shall 
culminate  in  a  tolerably  universal  and  fairly  new  style. 
Already  the  introduction  of  such  new  materials  as  glass  and 
iron,  and  the  revival  of  disused  ones,  such  as  terra-cotta  and 
concrete,  are  slowly  working  out  no  small  amount  of  novelty. 
This  may  lead,  by  a  process  of  natural  growth,  to  a  large  modi- 
fication of  the  forms  and  features  now  in  common  use ;  but  till 
some  such  change  prevails  surely  the  proper  course  for  a  wise 
man  is  to  do  the  very  best  he  can,  working  in  one  of  the  styles 
now  fau'ly  within  his  grasp.  For  this  the  highest  develop- 
ment both  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  required;  and  it  is  to 
the  trained  powers  of  accomplished  men,  not  to  any  lower  or 
less  finished  culture,  that  we  must  look  for  the  best  archi- 
tecture of  the  present ;  still  more  for  that  of  the  future. 

T.   ROGER   SMITH. 
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Art.  IX. — Lord  NortJibrooJc  and  Lord  Lytton. 

(1)  Allen's  Indian  Mail,  from  1872  to  1880. 

(2)  Ilcports  on   India's  Moral  and  Material  Progress — 1872  to 

1878. 
(8)  Blue  Books  on  Afghanistan ,  1878. 

(4)  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission^  1880. 

(5)  English  Ixule  and  Natit'e  Opinion  in  India,      By  J.  Rout- 

ledge.     Triibner  and  Co.     1878. 

The  task  of  governing  our  Indian  Empire  is  *  well  worthy 
kings/  and  very  king-like  were  most  of  the  statesmen  to  whom 
from  time  to  time  that  task  has  been  entrusted.  From 
Warren  Hastings  down  to  Lord  Northbrook,  the  ever-length- 
ening chain  of  Governors-General  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
but  very  few  weak  links.  If  a  post  so  high  and  arduous  has  not 
always  been  conferred  on  the  fittest-seeming,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  most  eases  the  issue  has  more  or  less  clearly 
justified  the  choice.  Court  favour  may  have  played  a  large 
part  in  the  selection  of  Lord  Moira,  but  in  following  his 
brilliant  Indian  career  we  soon  cease  to  think  of  him  as  the 
Prince  Regent's  personal  friend.  Whatever  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  their  appointment,  strong  men  were 
generally  sent  out  to  govern  India.  Very  few  of  them,  per- 
haps, may  claim  equal  rank  in  all  respects  with  Warren 
Hastings  or  Dalhousie,  but  not  one  of  them,  not  even  Lord 
Auckland,  failed  so  egregiously  as  the  nobleman  whose  timely 
resignation  in  the  spring  of  this  year  saved  him  from  tho 
indignity  of  a  well-deserved  recall.  To  Lord  Lytton  may» 
we  think,  be  assigned  the  unenviable  palm  for  special  weak- 
ness, as  against  any  other  name  on  the  list  of  India's 
Viceroys. 

There  is  no  need  to  compare  him  with  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  or  any  other  of  the  men  who  governed 
India  before  the  great  mutiny.  We  have  only  to  name  his 
immediate  predecessor,  in  order  to  take  in  the  wide  difference 
between  a  strong  and  a  weak  ruler.  By  force  alike  of 
character  and  previous  training  in  the  public  service,  Lord 
Northbrook  won  for  himself  in  four  years  a  good  place  among 
Viceroys  of  the  stronger  type.  Before  going  out  to  India  he 
had  passed  with  credit  through  more  than  one  avenue  to 
official  greatness.  As  an  administrator  he  had  proved  his 
mettle  at  the  India  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  political  chiefs.  Ho  came,  too,  of  a 
stock  renowned  for  its  success  in  the  higher  circles  of  com- 
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merce  and  finance.  And  to  these  advantages  of  birth  and 
training  ho  added  a  mental  and  moral  outfit  the  most  service- 
able for  his  Indian  career.  A  cool  head,  a  ripe  judgment, 
clearness  and  breadth  of  view,  a  certain  strength  of  will, 
patient  industry,  some  tact,  an  upright  heart,  and  an  enlight- 
ened sense  of  duty,  are  all  qualities  essential  to  a  good  Indian 
ruler,  and  in  none  of  these  was  Lord  Northbrook  found 
wanting. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  career  of  a  new  Viceroy  can 
safely  be  predicted  from  his  antecedents.  He  may  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  the  expectations  formed  of  him  at  home.  Lord 
EUenborough,  for  instance,  was  only  a  splendid  failure,  for  all 
his  previous  study  of  Indian  affairs,  while  Lord  Mayo,  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  raised  on  his  first  appointment,  proved  on 
the  whole  a  genuine  success.  Lord  Wellesley  was  not  the 
only  ruler  who  found  greatness  thrust  upon  him  by  circum- 
stances too  strong  for  his  own  earlier  intentions  and  the 
express  commands  of  the  East  India  Company.  Lord  Auck- 
land's name  would  have  stood  higher  but  for  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Kabul.  That  of  Lord  Canning  seemed  for  a  time 
engulfed  in  the  storm-clouds  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  good 
deeds  even  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  Viceroy,  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  fame  of  John  Lawrence,  the  saviour  of  the 
Panjab. 

With  few  exceptions,  notably  that  of  Lord  Lawrence,  each 
Viceroy  in  turn  went  out  to  India  knowing  but  little  of  the 
new  work  that  lay  before  him.  Dalhousie  himself  had  to 
spend  some  months  in  learning  the  lessons  which  his  master- 
ful nature  afterwards  turned  to  such  noteworthy  account. 
In  this  direction  Lord  Northbrook  showed  himself  an  apt 
scholar.  The  first  months  of  his  rule  in  1872  were  spent  on 
the  wooded  ridges  of  that  Himalayan  Olympus  which  popular 
fancy  peoples  with  a  crowd  of  mere  official  idlers,  but  where, 
in  fact,  the  work  of  government  goes  forward  throughout  the 
summer  as  regularly  as  it  does  in  the  cold  season  at  Calcutta. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  Simla  as  the  Indian  Capua, 
and  the  English  in  Calcutta  send  forth  their  yearly  protests 
against  the  retreat  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  council  from  the 
steaming  heats  of  the  Hugli  to  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the 
Simla  hills.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  frisky  matrons 
and  flirting  officers  who  flock  thither  in  quest  of  health  or 
pleasure  from  April  to  October — and  too  much,  we  think,  has 
been  said  about  them — experience  at  any  rate  tends  to  belie 
the  notion  that  the  men  who  really  control  the  State  machine 
work  less  hard  in  the  '  Hills '  than  they  do  elsewhere.    In 
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point  of  fact  we  believe  they  work  harder,  and  it  becomes 
merely  a  nice  question  whether  the  gain  accruing  from  a  few 
months'  sojourn  in  a  healthier  climate  counterweighs  the 
expense  of  yearly  shifting  the  seat  of  government  from  one 
fixed  point  to  another  many  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  those  European  surroundings  which  temper  the 
Viceroy's  despotism  during  one  half  of  the  year. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  Lord  Northbrook  merely 
followed  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  under  the  rule  first 
put  into  formal  practice  by  Lord  Lawrence  himself.  During 
the  few  months  of  what  may  be  called  his  novitiate,  the  new 
Viceroy  quietly  and  steadily  mastered  the  details  of  his  new 
business.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  himself  able  to 
walk  alone.  There  was  no  lack  of  able  men  in  the  council 
and  the  secretariat,  but  Lord  Northbrook  was  never  inclined 
to  let  others  think  or  act  for  himself. 

The  first  question  which  he  took  in  hand  was  that  of  Indian 
taxation.  The  new  system  of  special  yearly  grants  from  the 
Indian  revenue  for  the  sole  use  of  the  different  provinces — a 
system  first  projected  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  afterwards  set  on 
foot  by  Lord  Mayo — had  not  quite  completed  the  first  year  of 
its  trial  when  the  latter  Viceroy  fell  by  the  assassin's  knife. 
Under  that  system  the  provincial  governments  were  allowed 
to  frame  their  own  budgets,  to  spend  at  their  own  discretion 
the  money  allotted  them  from  the  common  fund,  and  to  raise 
taxes  from  their  several  provinces  in  aid  of  their  further  needs. 
By  this  partial  transfer  of  power  and  responsibility  from  the 
central  to  the  local  governments,  it  was  intended  to  secure,  on 
the  one  side,  a  long-sought  relief  from  vexatious  restrictions, 
on  the  other,  a  fair  guarantee  for  thrift  in  provincial  outlay. 

It  is  hard,  however,  for  alien  rulers  to  win  much  credit  for 
good  intentions.  And  the  circumstances  of  the  time  did  not 
encourage  Lord  Mayo's  subjects  to  think  too  charitably  of 
their  masters.  In  view  of  the  heavy  income-tax  levied  by 
Lord  Mayo  in  order  to  avert  a  financial  deficit,  the  new  con- 
cession of  fiscal  powers  to  the  local  governments  seemed  to 
the  popular  fancy  a  mere  handle  for  squeezing  more  money 
out  of  the  toiling,  ill-fed,  over-taxed  millions.  For  two  years 
before  his  death  the  late  Viceroy  bad  been  forced  to  listen 
more  and  more  uneasily  to  the  storm  of  murmurs,  complaints, 
remonstrances,  that  kept  raging  on  all  sides  against  an  im- 
post which  helped  him  to  replenish  a  failing  treasury  at  the 
cost  of  untold  oppressions  wrought  on  their  own  countrymen 
by  a  swarm  of  native  underlings.  For  every  rupee  that 
reached  the  treasury,  at  least  two  or  three  were  pocketed  by 
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native  harpies,  who  took  bribes  from  the  rich  and  harassed 
the  poor  with  unlawful  or  excessive  demands.  Before  his 
death  Lord  Mayo  himself  had  begun  to  realize  the  dangers  of 
a  fiscal  process  which  even  in  England  works  unfairly  in 
many  cases.  But  on  his  successor  was  to  devolve  the  task  of 
allaying  the  widespread  discontent  caused  by  a  tax  which 
yielded  so  little  and  wrought  so  much  harm. 

This  burning  subject  naturally  found  its  place  in  the 
inquiry  which  Lord  Northbrook  now  set  on  foot.  A  circular 
order  issued  from  Simla  called  upon  the  chief  civil  oflScers  in 
each  province  for  detailed  information  touching  all  the  taxes 
and  cesses  levied  throughout  the  country.  Their  labours 
presently  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  large  body  of  facts  and 
opinions  which  served  to  guide  and  determine  the  Viceroy's 
future  efforts  in  the  path  of  financial  reform.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  applied  his  new  knowledge  to  the  questions 
on  which  it  specially  bore.  The  local  governments  were 
promptly  warned  against  any  measures  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  local  burdens  or  to  hinder  the  free  course  of  trade. 
The  need  for  enforcing  a  road-cess  in  Bengal  was  finally  pro- 
claimed, and  by  the  end  of  March,  1873,  the  people  at  large 
were  cheered  by  the  announcement  that  the  hateful  income- 
tax  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Northbrook  had  been  laying  in  fresh  stores 
of  practical  knowledge  during  a  tour  of  inquiry  which  led  him 
through  nearly  all  the  chief  towns  of  Northern,  Western,  and 
Central  India,  and  brought  him  into  closer  acquaintance  with 
a  crowd  of  Indian  princes  and  great  barons,  from  Fatiula  to 
Indor,  who  attended  his  Darbirs,  or  gave  him  princely  greet- 
ings in  their  own  palaces.  Holkar  especially  vied  with  his 
rival  Sindia  in  the  splendour  of  his  hospitalities.  On  his 
way  through  Bind  the  Viceroy  had  an  interview  with  the 
neighbouring  Khan  of  KaUt,  who  was  duly  counselled  to 
govern  his  people  better,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  usual  sub- 
sidy. In  spite  of  a  fever  caught  in  Sind,  he  carried  out  his 
programme  nearly  to  the  last  detail,  before  meeting  his 
council  again  in  Calcutta  towards  the  end  of  1872.  Those 
two  months  of  travel  had  for  him  been  months  of  hard,  useful 
toil.  He  had  impressed  all  who  came  across  him  with  the 
quiet  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  the  level  dignity  of  his  public 
utterances ;  while  his  replies  to  public  addresses  showed  him 
fully  capable  of  taking  a  line  of  his  own  upon  many  questions 
of  the  day. 

One  of  these  questions  turned  upon  the  right  gauge  for 
Indian  railways.    Lord  Mayo's  government,  backed  by  the 
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Duke  of  Argyll  at  the  India  Office,  had  declared  in  favonr  of 
a  new  system  of  State  lines  to  be  laid  on  the  narrow  or 

*  metre '  gauge,  in  preference  to  the  old  gauge  of  five  feet  and 
a  half,  adopted  by  Lord  Dalhousie  after  careful  weighing  of 
arguments  on  every  side.  With  all  his  zeal  for  economy. 
Lord  Northbrook  could  not  wholly  agree  with  a  conclusion 
founded  on  doubtful  estimates  and  opposed  by  nearly  all  the 
best  engineers  and  railway  managers  in  India  and  at  home. 
Whatever  advantages  might  be  claimed  for  the  narrow  gauge 
as  applied  to  branch  railways  crossing  wide  tracts  of  poor 
country,  he  dwelt  clearly  and  weightily  upon  the  serious  evils 
of  any  break  of  gauge  on  the  great  trunk  line  intended  to 
connect  Karachi  with  Labor  and  Peshawar.  The  greater 
costliness  of  the  broad  gauge  he  did  not  care  to  question,  but 
against  that  ho  set  all  the  strong  military  and  political  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  gauge  on  which  large  sections  of  the  Sind  and 
Panjab  Eailway  liad  already  been  constructed. 

Throughout  1873  the  gauge  question  remained  practically 
imsettled.  A  curt  despatch  from  the  India  Office  in  the 
following  February  seemed  to  settle  it  against  Lord  North- 
brook  and  his  military  advisers.*  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
was  presently  replaced  by  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  in  due  time 
tlie  Viceroy's  firmness  was  rewarded  by  a  letter  from  the 
India  Office  decreeing  that  the  Indus  Valley  and  Northern 
Panjab  lines  should  be  built  upon  the  old  standard  gauge. 

It  was  seldom  indeed  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  thought  fit 
thus  to  hamper  the  free  action  of  the  Indian  Government. 
On  this  occasion  we  imagine  that  he  was  little  more  than  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  crotchets  of  General  Eichard  Strachey. 
In  the  matter  of  Lord  Northbrook's  foreign  policy  the  Viceroy 
and  the  great  Whig  Minister  were  heartily  at  one.  From  the 
first  Lord  Northbrook  had  shown  himself  a  loyal  follower  in 
the  steps  of  Lord  Lawrence.  No  fear  of  Eussian  aggression, 
no  reverence  for  a  phantom  prestige,  blinded  him  to  the  folly 
of  entangling  India  in  troublesome  alliances,  or  launching  her 
into  enterprises  from  which  no  tangible  good  could  come. 
The  same  kind  of  answer  which  Lord  Lawrence  had  once 
sent  to  the  Amir  of  Bokh&ra,  Lord  Northbrook  gave  in  the 
summer  of  1872  to  the  Kh&n  of  Khiva.  The  Khfin's  envoy, 
praying  for  our  mediation  between  Khiva  and  Russia,  was 
politely  told  to  urge  upon  his  master  the  need  of  making 
timely  reparation  for  wrongs  done  to  Eussian  subjects  by  his 
own.    Had  this  advice  been  followed,  the  Eussian  campaign 

*  Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  ^as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Sir  Henxy  Norman 
MUitaij  Member  of  Council. 
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of  1873  might  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  dismal  tale  of 
our  subsequent  dealings  with  Sher  Ali  and  his  countrymen 
might  have  been  left  unwritten. 

While  the  Russian  columns  were  yet  struggling  towards 
Khiva,  the  Viceroy  was  exchanging  friendly  messages  with 
the  Amir  of  Kabul  touching  the  Sistan  award  and  the  agree- 
ment made  between  Russia  and  England  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Sher  Ali*s  northern  frontier.  On  the  latter  score  there 
was  no  difficulty,  for  the  Russian  Government  had  not  only 
accepted  the  frontier  line  marked  out  by  Lord  Granville 
and  the  Minister  for  India,  but  it  had  also  disavowed  all 
thought  of  meddling  in  the  political  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 
But  it  took  time  to  reconcile  Sher  Ali  to  the  award  which  an 
English  umpire  appointed  by  Lord  Mayo  had  in  all  good  faith 
pronounced  on  the  opposing  claims  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and 
the  Afghan  Amu*.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  latter  resented  the 
partition  of  Sistan  as  an  unfair  concession  to  a  favoured  rival 
at  his  own  expense.  In  order  partly  to  soothe  his  wounded 
feelings.  Lord  Northbrook  proposed  a  meeting  between  Sher 
Ali  and  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar.  At  the  Amir*s  own 
request,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  his  Prime  Minister,  Nur 
Mohammad,  should  go  to  Simla  and  confer  with  the  Viceroy 
about  his  master's  grievances  and  Lord  Northbrook's  plans. 

The  conference  came  off  in  July,  1873.  For  his  own  pur- 
poses Slier  Ali  affected  some  alarm  at  Russia's  near  approach 
to  his  northern  frontier.  He  wanted  the  Viceroy  to  guarantee 
him  unconditionally  against  any  possible  attack  from  without. 
To  all  such  proposals  Lord  Northbrook  wisely  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  The  *  sympathy '  for  which  he  was  asked  could  not  be 
allowed  to  embrace  so  onesided  a  bargain.  With  the  ready 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  he  undertook  to  help  the  Amir 
*  with  money,  arms,  and  troops  *  in  the  event  of  an  unpro- 
voked invasion,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  judging 
whether  such  help  was  really  needed.  Such  help,  moreover, 
could  be  granted  only  on  condition  of  the  Amir's  abstaining 
from  all  wanton  aggression,  and  following  the  advice  of  the 
British  Government  *  in  regard  to  his  external  relations.*  As 
for  Sher  Ali's  seeming  dread  of  Russia,  the  Viceroy's  explana- 
tions and  assurances  left  him  no  excuse  for  thinking  evil  of  a 
Power  which  had  already  promised  not  only  to  respect  the 
dominions  of  our  Afghan  ally,  but  to  keep  the  Turkmans  of 
Bokhara  from  trespassing  on  their  neighbour's  grounds. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  reasons  for  taking  things  quietly, 
Lord  Northbrook  counselled  the  Amir  against  spending  money 
on  needless  precautions  against  nnreal  dangers.    ^My  ho^^e^' 
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he  wrote  in  September,  *  is  that  your  Highness  will  now  be 
able  to  devote  your  undisturbed  attention  to  the  consolidation 
of  your  internal  government.  The  British  Government  desires 
to  see  your  Highnesses  country  powerful  and  independent.' 
In  avowed  pursuance  of  the  policy  maintained  by  Lord  Law- 
rence and  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy  repeated  the  assurance 
given  by  the  latter  at  the  Ambala  Darb&r,  that  the  British 
Government  *  will  endeavour  from  time  to  time,  by  such  means 
as  circumstances  may  require,  to  strengthen  the  government 
of  your  Highness,  to  enable  you  to  exercise  with  equity  and 
justice  your  rightful  rule,  and  to  transmit  to  your  descendants 
all  the  dignities  and  honours  of  which  you  are  the  lawful 
possessor.' 

With  regard  to  the  Sistan  award  no  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  raised  by  Sher  All's  envoy.  The  Viceroy's  explanations 
were  received  with  the  silence  of  assent.  Ten  lakhs  of  rupees 
and  fifteen  thousand  rifles  were  placed  at  the  Amir's  disposal. 
Among  other  matters  which  the  envoy  was  requested  to  lay 
before  his  master,  was  the  question  of  deputing  a  British 
officer  to  examine  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of 
Afghanistan ;  but  this  scheme  was  afterwards  dropped  in  de- 
ference to  the  deep-rooted  Afghan  prejudice  against  any  show 
of  European  dictation.  On  the  whole,  the  Simla  Conference 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  answered  its  purpose.  If  it  failed 
altogether  to  satisfy  the  Amir,  it  served  at  least  to  clear  up 
some  misunderstandings,  to  convince  Sher  Ali  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to  hope  from  Lord  North- 
brook's  frank  assurances  of  goodwill  and  readiness  to  carry 
out  on  all  fit  occasions  the  pledges  given  by  former  Viceroys. 
The  Amir  took  the  arms  that  were  offered  him,  but  the  money 
he  left  untouched  in  the  Indian  Treasury.  In  his  attitude 
towards  the  Indian  Government  he  displayed  a  curious  but 
characteristic  mixture  of  deference  and  distrust.  At  one 
moment  he  followed  loyally  the  Viceroy's  advice,  at  another 
he  rejected  his  overtures  with  a  rudeness  which  the  Viceroy 
could  not  but  rebuke.  His  failure  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
Major  Macdonald  was  mainly  owing  to  the  protection  they 
received  from  his  powerful  brother-in-law,  Nauroz  Kh&n.  His 
refusal  to  let  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  pass  through  his  dominions 
on  his  way  home  from  Y&rkand  was  based  on  grounds  of 
State  policy  which  Lord  Northbrook  could  not  deem  unreason- 
able, nor  was  it  couched  in  other  than  courteous  phrases. 

In  the  matter  of  the  presents  afterwards  conveyed  from 
Lord  Northbrook  to  the  Chief  of  Wakhdn  in  return  for  his 
courteous  treatment  of  some  members  of  the  Y&rkand  Mission, 
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Sher  All's  display  of  annoyance  needs  no  justification.  As 
the  liege  lord  of  the  chief  in  question  he  ought  to  have  received 
due  notice  of  the  Viceroy's  intention.  Through  some  over- 
sight of  our  officials  that  notice  had  not  been  given,  and  the 
Viceroy's  subsequent  expression  of  regret  was  an  act  of 
common  justice  to  his  offended  ally. 

Not  less  natural,  if  somewhat  less  excusable,  was  the  Amir's 
anger  at  the  language  used  by  the  Viceroy  against  Sher  All's 
treatment  of  his  son  Yakub  Khan.  Decoyed  from  Herat  to 
Kabul  by  his  father  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  safety,  the  luck- 
less Yakub  was  thrown  into  prison.  This  piece  of  thoroughly 
Afghan  treachery  towards  the  son  who  had  mainly  enabled 
Sher  Ali  to  win  back  his  lost  throne,  provoked  some  words  of 
natural  displeasure  from  a  Viceroy  who  preferred  plain  deal- 
ing and  wished  well  for  the  future  of  Afghanistto.  It  was  not 
perhaps  good  policy  to  speak  out  so  plainly  as  he  did,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  Amir  sought  in  his  own 
crooked  fashion  to  forestall  the  issue  of  his  son's  intrigues 
against  the  father  who  had  formally  disowned  him  as  his 
next  heir.  But  we  can  hardly  blame  Lord  Northbrook  for 
avowing  his  abhorrence  of  an  act  which  many  even  of  Sher 
All's  countrymen  would  join  in  condemning. 

Meanwhile  new  sources  of  anxiety  had  drawn  the  Viceroy's 
attention  from  foreign  politics  to  home  affairs.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  close  of  the  Simla  Conference  the  first  signs  of  im- 
pending famine  in  Bahar  and  Northern  Bengal  grew  so  visible 
that  Lord  Northbrook  hurried  down  from  Simla  to  see  things 
for  himself,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  local  government. 
With  the  advance  of  the  cold  season  the  lowering  prospect 
darkened  into  a  dismal  certainty.  Before  the  end  of  1873  the 
famine  caused  by  drought  and  former  bad  harvests  had  begun 
to  rage  over  an  area  of  40,000  squai'e  miles  peopled  by 
17,000,000  souls.  Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  advisers,  each 
ready  with  his  own  plans,  the  Viceroy  steadily  took  that  line 
which  his  clear  judgment,  ripe  experience,  and  a  humane  re- 
gard for  his  people's  welfare  pointed  out  to  him  as  best  suited 
to  the  need. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  detail  the  measures  by 
which  he  grappled  successfully  with  a  danger  so  alarming 
and  so  widespread.  Everything  which  well-directed  energy, 
unflagging  firmness,  and  statesinanlike  foresight,  backed  by 
large  resources  on  the  spot,  could  do  to  lessen  suffering  and 
avert  death  was  done  by  the  Governments  of  Lord  North- 
brook and  his  able  lieutenant,  Sir  George  Campbell.  Vast 
stores  of  grain,  half  of  which  was  quietly  bought  for  the 
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Govemment  in  Bnrma  and  elsewhere,  were  gradually  dis- 
tributed by  rail,  road,  or  river  throughout  the  suffering 
districts.  Relief-works  were  promptly  opened  in  all  direc- 
tions for  the  able-bodied.  Tne  sick,  the  weakly,  the  deli- 
cately bred  were  kept  alive  in  every  village  by  State  officers 
working  in  concert  with  planters,  zaminddrs,  and  relief 
committees.  A  railway  from  the  Ganges  to  Darbhanga  was 
completed  in  a  few  weeks.  A  strong  band  of  zealous  subor- 
dinates, volunteers,  and  soldiers  aided  the  ubiquitous  Sir 
Bichard  Temple  in  the  long  fight  against  hunger  and  disease. 
During  the  worst  of  the  crisis  more  than  four  millions  of 
people  were  saved  from  starving,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  millions 
to  the  State.  The  number  of  recorded  deaths  from  hunger 
during  the  famine,  twenty-four  in  all,  actually  fell  below  that 
of  ordinary  years.  With  the  timely  rains  of  September,  1874, 
all  fear  of  further  mischief  melted  away. 

It  is,  we  believe,  to  this  part  of  his  Indian  career  that 
Lord  Northbrook  looks  back  with  the  highest  complacency. 
And  in  so  doing  he  is  fully  justified.  Never  before  in  the 
whole  history  of  Indian  famines  had  so  great  a  triumph  been 
won  in  the  cause  of  humanity  over  so  mighty  and  merciless  a 
foe.  On  all  former  occasions  the  victims  of  famine  were 
allowed  to  perish  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  To 
Lord  Northbrook  belongs  the  rare  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  enforce  thoroughly  the  principle  of  sparing  no  pains 
or  money  for  the  purpose  of  saving  human  lives.*  It  may 
be  true  that  the  end  he  aimed  at  might  have  been  secured  at 
a  somewhat  smaller  cost  in  money ;  that  too  liberal  a  rate  of 
wages  drew  to  the  reHef-works  many  who  could  have  found  a 
living  elsewhere ;  that  grain-dealers,  contractors,  and  other 
such  people  reaped  unfair  profits  out  of  the  public  need.  All 
this,  however,  takes  nothing  from  the  praise  especially  due  to 
the  Viceroy,  who  first  insisted  on  the  prime  duty  of  saving  his 
famine-stricken  people  from  a  lingering  and  untimely  death. 
His  success  in  discharging  that  duty  was  insured  by  the 
promptitude  of  his  movements  and  the  careful  thoroughness 
of  his  preparations  for  dealing  with  the  danger  in  its  bud. 

During  his  prolonged  stay  in  Bengal — for  he  never  left  his 
post  till  the  storm  had  passed  over — Lord  Northbrook  set  him- 
self to  consider  the  schemes  iDropounded  in  various  quarters  for 
guarding  against  famine  by  an  extended  system  of  irrigation 
works.  Lord  Lawrence's  plans  in  this  direction  had  been 
followed,  so  far  as  his  means  allowed  him^  by  Lord  Mayo. 

*  That  piinoiple  was  first  proclaimed  as  the  pzime  Aaty  of  Qovenunenl  Iqr 
Lord  Lawrence  daring  the  scarcity  of  1868. 
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To  spending  money  on  really  useful  works  suited  to  the  needs 
of  each  province  Lord  Northbrook  had  no  objection.  But  he 
declined  to  lend  himself  to  grand  undertakings  -which  in- 
volved a  large  outlay  for  the  chance  of  a  poor  return,  or  the 
success  of  which  would  depend  on  rules  and  processes  more 
or  less  opposed  to  native  habits  and  ideas.  It  was  better,  he 
thought,  to  work  with  the  natives  in  their  own  way  for  the 
supplying  of  wants  best  known  to  themselves,  than  to  force 
them,  on  any  plea  of  public  good  or  private  advantage,  into 
paying  for  water  which  they  would  rather  not  use. 

Before  the  end  of  1874  the  Viceroy  found  himself  driven 
once  more  to  interpose  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Baroda,  one 
of  those  native  States  which  had  survived  the  downfall  of  the 
Maratha  power.  The  Gaikwar,  Malhar  Eao,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  1870,  had  tried  the  forbearance  of  more 
than  one  viceroy  by  a  course  of  profligate  misrule.  Before 
the  end  of  1873  he  had  provoked  Lord  Northbrook  into 
appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  his  alleged  mis- 
deeds. The  results  of  the  inquiry  told  so  heavily  against 
the  Gaikwar,  that  Lord  Northbrook  granted  him  eighteen 
months*  grace  before  proceeding  to  take  sterner  measures. 
But  Malhar  Eao  proved  incorrigible,  and  his  final  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  Resident,  Colonel  Phayre,  by  poisoning,  broke 
the  back  of  the  Viceroy's  longsuffering.  Sir  Le\vis  Felly,  the 
new  Resident,  was  ordered  to  place  the  Gaikwar  in  close 
arrest.  Instead  of  following  the  usual  process  of  a  private 
inquiry,  Lord  Northbrook  resolved  on  the  bold  experiment  of 
trying  the  offender  before  a  special  commission  composed  a([ 
English  officers  and  native  nobles. 

The  Commissioners  were  to  sit,  not  as  judges,  but  rather 
as  a  jury,  on  whose  finding  the  Viceroy  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  acting  as  he  thought  best.  After  a  long  trial, 
whose  real  meaning  was  strangely  misunderstood  in  England, 
the  three  English  Commissioners  pronounced  the  Gaikwar 
guilty  of  the  imputed  crime.  One  native,  the  Maharajah  of 
Jaipur,  deemed  him  not  guilty,  while  Maharajah  Sindia  and 
Sir  Dinkar  Rao  returned  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven.'  In  a  long 
and  masterly  review  of  the  whole  case.  Lord  Northbrook  en- 
dorsed the  verdict  of  the  English  Commissioners.  Had  he 
been  quite  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  Malhar  Rao  would 
no  doubt  have  been  deposed  for  his  murderous  attempt  on 
Colonel  Phayre.  But  the  Home  Government,  in  the  shape 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  ruled  otherwise ;  and  in  April,  1875,  the 
Gaikwar  was  formally  deposed,  not  for  one  particular  crime, 
but  on  account  of  his  many  political  short  comings. 
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Lord  Northbrook's  fiscal  policy  kept  true,  so  far  as  it  could, 
to  the  lines  of  sound  statesmanship.  In  1875  be  repealed  tbe 
export  duties  on  grain,  seeds,  ofl,  spices,  hides,  and  cotton 
manufactures.  The  import  duties  on  all  articles  which  had 
hitherto  paid  7^^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  were  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.  To  go  further  than  this  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
ho  could  not  venture,  with  due  regard  to  the  special  diflS- 
culties  of  Indian  finance.  In  the  interests  of  Manchester  as 
well  as  free  trade  he  would  gladly  have  surrendered  the  low 
import  duties  on  cotton  goods ;  but  how  was  he  to  make  up 
for  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  a  year  in  a  country  *  far  poorer 
than  England,*  and  offering  no  new  sources  of  fairly  "Workable 
taxation  ?  With  a  view,  however,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Lan- 
cashire millowners  without  harm  to  the  cotton  industries  of 
Bombay,  Lord  Northbrook  laid  an  import  duty  of  6  per  cent, 
on  the  long- stapled  raw  cotton  which  might  come  to  India 
from  the  United  States.  In  this  way  he  thought  that  Man- 
chester, having  lost  her  Indian  market  for  cheap  cotton  goods, 
might  still  retain  it  for  the  finer  tissues  made  of  New  Orleans 
cotton  which  India  could  not  grow. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  outlay  on  famine  relief,  no  new 
taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  was  laid  on  the  country  during 
the  four  years  of  Lord  Northbrook's  rule,  except  the  import 
duty  above  named  and  an  increased  duty  on  wines  and  spirits. 
The  Salt .  Customs  Line  between  Madras  and  Orissa  was 
abolished,  and  the  salt,  duties  in  Southern  India  were  re- 
adjusted for  the  consumer's  benefit.  In  three  years  out  of 
the  four  the  Indian  revenue  showed  a  fair  balance  over  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  including  the  charges  for  famine  relief. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  rose  in  value  year  by  year. 
With  few  exceptions  the  peace  of  the  country  remained  un- 
broken. As  'The  Hindoo  Patriot'  said  of  the  Viceroy  on  his 
departure,  '  he  made  no  war,  annexed  no  territory,  broke  no 
pledge,  committed  no  plunder ;  but  he  gave  the  land  rest.' 

But  he  had  yet  to  give  the  full  measure  of  his  wise,  upright 
statesmanship.  In  the  beginning  of  1875,  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  successor  at  the  India  Office,  requested 
the  Viceroy  to  *  take  measures  '  as  soon  as  possible  for  obtain- 
ing the  Amir*8  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  British  Agency 
at  Herat,  a  step  to  be  afterwards  followed  up  by  a  like  pro- 
ceeding at  K&ndah&r.  The  lame  excuse  for  this  sudden  raid 
on  Afghan  independence  and  the  settled  policy  of  former 
Viceroys  was  found  in  Bussia's  progress  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  assumed  inadequacy  of  native  agents  for  the  task  of 
supplying  trustworthy  information  about  Central  Asian 
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This  startling  despatch  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  colleagues 
answered  with  grave  remonstrances  against  an  order  so  un- 
seasonable, so  dangerous  to  execute,  so  utterly  opposed  not 
only  to  the  policy  of  past  years,  but  to  the  teaching  of  recorded 
facts.  Lord  SaUsbury,  however,  would  listen  to  none  of 
these  things.  It  was  useless  to  remind  him  of  former  treaties, 
of  Sher  Ali's  well-known  dislike  to  all  schemes  for  placing 
English  officers  in  Afghan  towns,  or  to  assure  him  that  all 
needful  information  could  always  be  obtained  through  our 
native  envoy  at  Kabul,  and  that  Sher  Ali  had  shown  no  signs 
of  preferring  Eussia's  friendship  to  ours. 

To  Lord  Northbrook*s  letter,  written  in  June,  Lord  Salisbury 
replied  in  November.  A  despatch  less  worthy  of  a  prominent 
English  statesman  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  read.  The 
Minister  for  India  made  light  of  the  Viceroy's  strongest  argu- 
ments, misstated  their  tenour,  reasserted  his  belief  in  the 
Amir's  shiftiness  and  Eussia's  evil  designs,  and  finally  desired 
Lord  Northbrook  to  *  find  some  occasion  for  sending  a  Mission 
to  Kabul,  and  to  press  the  reception  of  this  Mission  very 
earnestly  upon  the  Amir.*  The  Viceroy  was  told  that  the 
plan  thus  enjoined  upon  him  'need  not  be  publicly  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Mission.*  There 
would  be  '  many  advantages  in  ostensibly  directing  it  to  some 
object  of  smaller  political  interest,'  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  Viceroy  *  to  find,  or,  if  need  be,  to  create.' 
Lord  Northbrook,  in  short,  was  bidden  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  intrigue  for  the  attainment  of  an  issue  not  more  hateful  to 
the  Amir  and  all  his  people,  than  opposed  to  the  pledges  given 
by  successive  Viceroys  to  Dost  Mohammad  and  Sher  Ali. 

The  drift  of  Lord  Northbrook's  answer,  dated  the  28th 
January,  1876,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He 
declined,  in  effect,  to  carry  out  without  further  instructions  a 
project  which  involved  *  a  deviation  from  the  patient  and  con- 
ciliatory policy*  hitherto  pursued,  and  a  recourse  to  false 
pretences  which  the  Amir  and  his  advisers  could  easily  see 
through.  If  a  Mission  must  after  all  be  sent  to  Kabul,  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  state  its  real  purpose  *  fully  and  frankly 
to  the  Amir,'  such  statement  being  duly  guarded  by  the 
assurance  of  our  desire  to  make  no  real  change  in  our  Afghan 
policy,  and  to  refrain  from  all  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistto.  For  himself,  however,  and  his  council.  Lord 
Northbrook  still  pressed  the  wisdom  of  *  a  patient  adherence 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Lawrence,  and 
Lord  Mayo,'  and  earnestly  deprecated  the  fulfilment  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  orders,  '  as  involving  serious  danger  to  the  peace 
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of  Afgh^istan  and  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India.' 

To  all  such  pleadings,  however  manly  and  weightily  urged, 
the  Minister  for  India  remained  inexorable.  With  two  sach 
reckless  counsellors  at  his  back  as  Sir  Bartle  Prere  and  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson,  and  beside  him  a  Prime  Minister  filled 
with  vague  dreams  of  England^s  Imperial  greatness  in  the 
East  as  a  counterpoise  to  Eussia's  progress  in  other  quarters, 
it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  a  statesman  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
metal  should  have  proved  so  false  to  his  higher  self,  so  blmd 
to  the  moral  bearings  and  practical  issues  of  a  policy  con- 
demned by  aU  the  coolest  and  wisest  heads  in  India  and 
England.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  opportunity  was  even  now 
come.  In  February,  1876,  it  was  known  that  Lord  North- 
brook  had  resigned  his  post,  nominally  on  the  plea  of  ill 
health,  and  that  Lord  Lytton  was  going  out  to  replace 
him. 

In  April  the  new  Viceroy  took  the  oaths  of  oflSce  at  Govern- 
ment House.  At  that  time  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  second- 
rate  poet,  a  promising  diplomatist,  and  the  son  of  a  brilliant 
novelist  ennobled  for  his  party  services  rather  than  his  genius. 
Diplomacy  is  not  the  best  school  for  an  Indian  Viceroy,  and 
poets  have  seldom  ripened  into  successful  statesmen.  Of  this 
poet,  however,  no  one  knew  any  particular  harm,  and  a  clever 
diplomatist  need  not  prove  an  administrative  failure.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  members  of  his  council  he  dawned 
upon  them  as  a  fluent,  graceful  speaker,  warmed  by  a 
beautiful  enthusiasm  for  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the 
well-being  of  the  millions  entrusted  to  his  charge.  How 
much  he  cared  for  either,  or  for  the  *  just  rights  of  our  allies 
beyond  the  frontier,*  events  were  but  too  clearly  to  show. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  Viceroy  began  to  give  some 
measure  of  his  qualities.  A  taste  for  millinery  and  gewgaws 
may  sometimes  co-exist  with  sound  statesmanship,  but  Lord 
Lytton  was  the  first  Viceroy  who  ever  decreed  that  ladies 
wishing  to  appear  at  the  Government  House  drawing-rooms 
should  wear  long  trains.  Nor  would  any  other  Viceroy  hav9 
plimged  so  eagerly  into  all  the  details  of  that  Delhi  assemblage 
whose  tawdry  pomp  and  barbaric  splendour  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep's 
huge  painting  has  so  faithfully  reproduced.  In  a  great 
Governor  a  taste  for  theatricals,  posing,  and  fine  phrases  may 
seem  excusable  enough,  but  the  event  showed  that  Lord 
Lytton  at  his  best  lacked  every  requisite  of  a  great  Governor. 
At  the  solemn  farce  of  proclaiming  a  brand-new  Empress  of 
India  to  the  sound  of  ^ms,  trumpets  >  and  cannoni  before 
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a  showy  gathering  of  princes,  notables,  and  high  oflBcers  of 
State,  the  new  Viceroy  was  in  his  element. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  humane  and  prudent  gov- 
ernor would  have  chosen  for  such  a  ceremony  the  very  moment 
when  a  mighty  famine  was  swooping  over  a  large  part  of 
Southern  and  Western  India,  and  half  a  million  of  poor  people 
were  already  keeping  themselves  alive  on  relief-works  started 
by  the  local  governments.  There  were  many,  too,  who  ques- 
tioned not  only  the  timeliness  of  such  a  step,  but  the  wisdom 
and  the  need  of  proclaiming  an  Empress  whose  sway  over 
India  had  been  acknowledged  for  eighteen  years  past.  But 
pomp  and  pageantry  are  supposed  to  captivate  the  native 
Indian  mind,  and  Lord  Lytton  cared  only  to  fulfil  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  Prime  Minister  who  sought  to  *  frighten  Eussia '  by 
formally  endowing  the  Queen  of  England  with  a  title  borrowed 
from  the  masters  of  imperial  Rome. 

Lord  Lytton's  zeal  for  humanity  seems  to  have  evaporated 
in  the  course  of  his  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  High  Court  of 
Allahabad.  In  the  summer  of  1876  a  Mr.  Fuller  was  tried  by 
the  magistrate  of  Agra  for  slapping  the  face  of  a  native  ser- 
vant who  shortly  afterwards  died  of  a  ruptured  spleen.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  death  was  owing  not  to  the  blow, 
but  to  a  fall  which  happened  an  hour  later.  A  fine  of  thirty 
rupees  was  the  punishment  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  penal  code.  The  High  Court  Judges  upheld  the 
magistrate's  reading  of  the  law,  but  allowed  that  he  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  inflicted  a  heavier  fine.  All  this  only  added 
fuel  to  the  Viceroy's  sentimental  rage.  He  could  see  nothing 
but  the  blow  dealt  by  a  strong-handed  Englishman,  the  sub- 
sequent death  of  a  poor  harmless  native,  and  the  failure  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  magistrate  and  judges  alike.  With 
characteristic  rashness,  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  in 
flat  defiance  of  courtesy  and  common  sense,  he  fired  off  an 
insolently  scolding  minute  against  all  concerned  in  Mr. 
Fuller's  sentence.  An  English  magistrate  was  openly  dis- 
graced for  doing  no  more  than  his  apparent  duty ;  English 
judges  were  rudely  rebuked  for  rejecting  the  Viceroy's  version 
of  facts  and  law ;  and  the  Governor  himself  of  a  province  as 
populous  as  Great  Britain  was  taunted  with  neglect  of  duty 
in  a  matter  wherein  his  interference  was  not  required. 

It  might  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  so  great  a  blunder  that 
Lord  Lytton  was  resolved  to  set  his  countrymen  a  noble 
example  of  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  of 
hatred  to  all  kinds  of  unmanly  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
strong.    His  public  utterances  indeed  were  always  on  a  level 
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with  those  fine  moral  sentiments  which  came  so  fitly  from 
the  mouth  of  Joseph  Surface  before  his  friends  found  him  out. 
But  a  sentimental  ruler  should  not  forget  justice,  and  an 
upright  statesman  will  not  let  his  feelings  run  away  with  all 
respect  for  public  decency  and  political  tact.  Lord  Lytton's 
rashness  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  without  any 
excuse ;  and  his  subsequent  career  suggests  for  his  conduct 
less  lofty  motives  than  an  overpowering  zeal  for  the  right  and 
a  generous  indignation  against  the  oppressor. 

Lord  Lytton  *s  method  of  dealing  with  Indian  famines  cer- 
tainly did  not  err  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The  principle 
first  proclaimed  by  Lord  Lawrence,  and  thoroughly  enforced 
by  Lord  Northbrook,  that  the  saving  of  lives  was  the  prime 
object  of  an  Indian  Government,  was  replaced  in  1876  by  the 
principle  that  Government  must  regulate  its  eflforts  to  relieve 
suflfering  and  prevent  death  by  thg  extent  of  its  pecuniary  re- 
sources. To  save  life,  *  irrespective  of  the  cost,*  was  declared 
to  be  '  a  task  beyond  its  power  to  undertake,'  Famine-relief, 
in  short,  was  to  be  administered  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  much 
stress  being  laid  on  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  charity,  and 
on  the  Government's  refusal  to  *  attempt  the  task  of  prevent- 
ing all  suflfering  and  of  giving  general  relief  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.' 

How  to  'provide  efficient  assistance  without  incurring 
disastrous  expenditure '  was  the  problem  which  the  Viceroy 
and  his  agents  set  themselves  to  solve  in  a  spirit  which  cer- 
tainly boded  ill  for  the  result.  The  former  motives  to  bene- 
volence naturally  yielded  to  the  fear  of  incurring  *  disastrous 
expenditure  *  on  a  famine  far  more  widespread,  intense,  and 
lasting  than  the  famine  of  1874.  Low  rates  of  wages  on  the 
relief-works  increased  the  suflfering  they  were  meant  to  re- 
lieve. The  dread  of  spending  too  much  money  withheld 
timely  aid  from  numbers  who  sorely  needed  it  in  their  own 
villages.  On  some  points  of  importance  the  local  govern- 
ments diflfered  seriously  from  the  Viceroy,  or  from  each  other. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course 
of  two  dismal  years  nearly  six  millions  of  people  died  of 
hunger  or  consequent  disease.  Had  Lord  Northbrook's  prin- 
ciple been  fairly  followed,  how  many  of  those  millions  might 
have  been  kept  alive  at  no  great  addition  to  the  total  cost  of 
famine-relief ! 

The  famine  in  the  south  was  not  quite  over  when  a  serious 
scarcity  brooded  over  the  north-west  provinces  and  Oudh.  So 
serious  was  it  that  a  quarter  of  the  land  revenue  was  bue- 
pended  at  the  close  of  1877,  and  crowds  of  hungry  people 
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kept  flocking  to  the  relief-works.  But  it  suited  the  Viceroy  to 
ignore  a  calamity  which  involved  fresh  sacrifices  of  much- 
needed  revenue,  and  Sir  George  Couper,  after  a  few  vain  re- 
monstrances, carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Government 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  nearly  all  the  arrears  of  revenue  were  recovered  by  un- 
willing collectors  from  an  impoverished  peasantry.  Eelief- 
works  were  carefully  discouraged,  and  before  the  end  of  1878 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  human  beings  had  died  from  causes 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  want  of  nourishment.  Lord 
Lytton  got  the  money  for  which  he  had  asked,  but  the  number 
of  deaths  above  the  average  in  the  fourteen  months  from 
November,  1877,  to  December,  1878,  as  recorded  by  the 
Famine  Commissioners,  proved  at  how  cruel  a  cost  in  human 
suffering  the  gain  to  the  Treasury  had  been  secured. 

Lord  Lytton's  deeds,  in  truth,  had  a  curious  habit  of  quarrel- 
ing with  his  words.  This  habit — acquired,  perbaps,  in  the 
course  of  his  diplomatic  training,  and  strengthened  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry — grew  into 
a  salient  feature  of  his  Indian  career.  The  longer  he  ruled, 
the  wider  yawned  the  gulf  between  his  practice  and  his  pro- 
fessions. Mr.  Pecksniff  himself  could  hardly  have  enlarged 
with  greater  unction  on  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  provide  by  means  of  fresh  taxation  a  special 
insurance  fund  against  future  famines.  In  1878  Lord  Lytton 
solemnly  pledged  the  good  faith  of  India's  rulers  to  the  setting 
aside  of  a  million  and  a  half  yearly  for  the  construction  of 
certain  works  adapted  to  that  end,  *  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves,* he  said,  *  not  to  spend  one  rupee  of  the  special  re- 
sources thus  created  upon  works  of  a  different  character.' 
But  the  war  with  Sher  Ali  broke  out  later  in  the  year,  and 
the  special  surplus,  mainly  screwed  out  of  poor  traders  and 
half-starved  husbandmen  for  the  purpose  of  famine  insurance 
alone,  was  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  unwise  and  utterly 
wanton  attack  upon  the  domains  of  an  independent  ally.  In 
March,  1879,  the  Viceroy  calmly  declared  that  the  famine  in- 
surance fund  had  *  virtually  ceased  to  exist,*  as  if  *  the  honour 
of  the  Government '  were  a  thing  of  no  consequence  to  those 
who  had  so  lately  pledged  it  before  the  whole  world. 

The  same  contrast  between  word  and  deed  marked  Lord 
Lytton's  treatment  of  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton 
goods.  In  the  first  year  of  his  rule  he  pronounced  as  strongly 
as  words  could  let  him  against  '  the  abolition  or  reduction  of 
the  Cotton  Duties,  at  the  cost  of  adding  one  sixpence  to  the 
taxation  of  India.'     Those  duties,  he  declared,  were  not  pro- 
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tectivo>  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  coarser  goods 
which  yielded  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  amount.  In  1879, 
when  he  had  already  taxed  his  people  heavily  on  false  pre- 
tences and  needed  every  anna  that  he  could  get  for  the  war 
outlay,  he  stultified  himself  and  amazed  all  India  by  throwing 
overboard,  as  a  manifest  sop  to  Manchester,  import-duties 
valued  at  £200,000  a  year.  And  this  measure  he  carried  out 
in  the  teeth  of  his  own  Council,  in  which  Sir  John  Strachey, 
the  evil  genius  of  his  Government,  alone  supported  him. 
Lord  Lytton  could  be  bold  enough  to  override  his  colleagues 
whenever  his  Finance  Minister  encouraged  him  so  to  do. 

Meanwhile  the  Viceroy  had  taken  good  care  to  fasten  down 
those  safety  valves  of  popular  feeling  which  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  wisely  and  courageously  left  imfastened  forty- 
three  years  before.  Early  in  1878  the  boon  of  a  Free  Press, 
so  long  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  suspended  only 
for  a  time  by  Lord  Canning,  was  suddenly  taken  away,  in  a 
few  hours,  by  an  Act  for  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  frame 
an  excuse  that  was  not  ridiculous,  whether  for  its  childishness 
or  its  mere  extravagance.  No  one  but  a  thin-skinned  official, 
or  a  Government  bent  on  hiding  its  designs,  would  have  cared 
or  dared  to  pass  a  law  which  placed  every  native  journalist, 
who  wrote  in  his  o\vn  tongue,  under  the  thumb  of  a  district 
officer  or  a  Government  censor  of  the  Press,  each  armed  with 
vast  powers  to  punish  or  restrain  all  inconvenient  freedom 
of  speech.  Under  the  new  law  the  Government  may  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  what  they  called  seditious  language  out 
of  the  vernacular  prints,  but  they  shut  themselves  off  from 
one  simple  means  of  gauging  the  flow  of  native  thought  and 
feeling  on  matters  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  future  of  our 
rule.  If  the  native  papers  sometimes  indulged  in  unseemly 
writing,  they  served  at  any  rate  to  show  what  kind  of  thoughts 
were  passing  through  the  native  mind,  and  thus  to  warn  our 
countrymen  against  the  risk  of  walking  over  hidden  fijres — 
suppositos  cineri  doloso — of  fair  words  and  smiling  faces. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  how  signally  Lord  Lytton  failed  in 
his  dealings  with  some  test-questions  of  home  policy.  It 
remains  to  follow  him  through  that  maze  of  falsehood  and 
intrigue  which  led  to  a  wanton  war  with  Sher  Ali,  to  a 
delusive  peace  with  his  son  which  exploded  in  the  murder  of 
a  British  Besident,  and  to  a  bloody  and  never-ending  campaign 
against  a  whole  nation  of  armed  patriots  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
of  mountain  warfare,  and  fanatic  in  their  hatred  of  ail  in* 
vaders.  Former  Viceroys,  by  whatever  political  party  chosen, 
had  carefully  withstood  all  efforts  to  entangle  India  in  the 
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politics  of  Central  Asia.  In  the  interests  of  our  Indian 
Empire  they  studiously  forbore  from  wounding  the  pride  or 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  their  Afghan  ally  by  interfering  on 
any  pretext  with  his  domestic  affairs.  From  the  moment, 
however,  of  Lord  Lytton's  arrival  all  this  was  altered.  Ho 
had  gone  out  as  the  willing  tool  of  a  Government  eager  only 
to  checkmate  Eussia  through  Afghanistan,  and  utterly  reckless 
of  all  moral  hindrances  to  the  end  desired. 

The  pupil  soon  bettered  his  master's  teaching.  As  early  as 
May,  1876,  we  find  Sher  Ali  declining  to  receive  a  special 
Envoy  from  Lord  Lytton,  because  the  Amir  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  any  Englishman  on  Afghan  soil,  and 
because  such  an  envoy  might  make  demands  contrary  to 
existing  treaties  and  likely  to  cause  misunderstandings.  '  If 
the  English  come,'  he  added,  'the  Russians  will  claim  to 
come  too." 

The  Viceroy,  of  course,  did  not  show  his  hand  at  the  outset 
of  this  new  game  of  intrigue  and  bullying.  He  had  only 
asked  the  Amir  to  let  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  wait  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  the  Viceroy's  accession  to  oflBce  and 
the  *  addition  which  the  great  Queen  of  England  had  made 
to  her  sovereign  titles.'  But  the  Amir,  who  knew  quite  well 
what  snake  was  lurking  in  that  grass,  could  not,  as  an 
Afghan  and  a  king,  but  answer  courteously  in  the  negative. 
If  he  hoped  by  so  doing  to  stave  off  the  danger  lying  in  the 
background,  Lord  Lytton's  reply  must  have  sadly  undeceived 
him.  To  any  unbiassed  reader  of  recorded  facts  it  must  seem 
as  though  the  Viceroy  were  seeking  any  pretext  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  the  Amir.  Amidst  the  usual  flummery  of  friendly 
assurances,  Sher  Ali  was  warned  against  placing  his  kingdom 
in  wilful  isolation  from  'the  alliance  and  support  of  the 
British  Government,'  as  if  the  refusal  to  receive  an  English 
Envoy  could  be  a  new  cause  of  offence  to  an  English  Viceroy 
in  the  year  1876. 

Still,  Sher  Ali  fought  against  a  demand  so  rudely  urged.  But 
the  Viceroy  would  take  no  denial.  Through  his  Vakil,  or  native 
agent,  he  reminded  the  Amir  of  the  fate  of  the  earthen  pipkin 
crushed  between  two  iron  pots.  If  the  Amir  proved  refractory, 
the  British  Governnient  could  *  break  him  as  a  reed.'  It  was 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  '  the  security  of  our  own  frontier,' 
that  we  cared  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Afghanistan. 
If  he  incurred  our  enmity  by  refusing  the  free  admission  of 
English  Besidents  into  Afghan  cities,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  combining  with  Russia  to  *  wipe  Afghanistan 
out  of  the  map  altogether.'     Before  the  year's  end  the 
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badgered  Amir  had  so  far  given  way  as  to  allow  his  old 
Minister,  Nur  Mohammad,  to  discuss  the  whole  question  with 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  at  a  conference  to  be  holden  at  Peshawar. 

By  that  time  the  strategic  folly  of  occupying  Quetta  in 
Khilkt,  an  advanced  post  250  miles  beyond  its  nearest  sup- 
ports, with  a  howling  desert  and  a  long,  difficult,  ill-watered 
pass  lying  between  them,  was  consummated  by  the  Viceroy's 
orders ;  and  the  jealous  Afghans  saw  in  this  movement  a 
first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Kh&ndahar  and  Her&t. 
Another  stage  in  the  game  of  bullying  and  bad  faith  was 
marked  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  Pesh&war  Conference  at 
the  very  moment  when  Sher  Ali  seemed  about  to  yield  the 
main  point  at  issue.  It  was  no  part  of  Lord  Lytton's  policy 
to  clear  up  the  misunderstandings  he  professed  to  deplore,  or 
to  allay  the  fears  of  a  sovereign  who  had  been  simple  enough 
to  deem  the  word  of  a  Viceroy  as  good  as  his  bond.  A  few 
weeks  later  our  Vakil  was  quietly  withdrawn  from  Kabul,  and 
the  puzzled  Amir  was  left  to  brood  at  his  leisure  over  the 
strange  freaks  of  an  English  nobleman,  who  combined  the 
brutal  insolence  of  a  Napoleon  with  the  virtuous  airs  of  a 
Pecksniff  and  the  double-dealing  of  an  average  Afghan. 

During  the  Conference  Lord  Lytton  had  flung  oflf  the  last 
disguise  of  decency  by  informing  Sher  Ali  that  the  promises 
verbally  made  to  him  by  Lords  Mayo  and  Northbrook  were 
not  regarded  as  binding  by  the  British  Government.  Thus 
far,  at  any  rate,  the  Amir  had  given  us  no  reasonable  cause 
of  offence.  It  was  not  he,  but  Lord  Lytton,  who  had  wantonly 
broken  off  the  alliance  of  former  years.  The  latter,  supported 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  now  held  himself  free  to  take  what  steps 
he  pleased  for  *  protecting  '  his  north-western  frontier,  '  with- 
out regard  to  the  wishes  of  Sher  Ali  or  the  interests  of  his 
dynasty.*  Protection,  as  we  know,  meant  robbery  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  one  of  the  strongest  frontiers  in  the 
world.  For  about  a  year  after  the  recall  of  our  native  agent 
oher  Ali  drops,  as  it  were,  out  of  public  notice.  The  Viceroy 
had  other  matters  to  think  about,  such  as  the  famine  and 
the  despatch  of  an  Indian  force  to  Malta.  But  the  opportu- 
nity which  generally  comes  to  him  who  waits  for  it  came  to 
Lord  Lytton  after  the  middle  of  1878,  when  he  heard  that  a 
Iwussian  Mission  had  made  its  way  to  K&bul. 

Loath  to  offend  Eussia,  now  that  England  had  cast  him  off, 
Sher  Ali  received  the  mission  with  a  decent  grace.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  signed  already,  and  no  harm  could 
come  to  us  from  any  exchange  of  compliments  between  the 
Amir  and  Eaufmann's  envoy.    But  Lord  Lytton's  indecent 
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haste  brought  on  the  collision  which  policy  and  justice  alike 
forbade.  The  courteous  stoppage  of  Chamberlain's  mission  at 
Ali  Masjid  became  the  pretext  for  a  buccaneering  raid  into 
Afghanistan.  What  happened  thereafter  we  all  know  but  too 
well.  *  When  the  fighting  is  over  ' — we  wrote  last  year — *  our 
real  troubles  will  have  begun.'*  The  very  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak  foreshadowed  the  tragical  fate  of  Gavagnari  and 
his  helpless  band.  This,  in  its  turn,  involved  the  renewal  of 
a  war  which,  by  Lord  Hartington's  own  showing,  has  cost 
India  nearly  twenty  millions  for  no  conceivable  good.  We 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  sending  British  residents  into  a 
country  which  will  not  have  them,  come  what  may.  We  have 
recognized  the  folly  of  breaking  up  a  stable  kingdom  ruled  by 
a  strong  and  fairly  faithful  ally,  and  of  turning  against  us  for 
years  to  come  the  hearts  of  a  manly,  fierce,  and  stubbornly 
independent  people.  We  have  learned  once  more,  in  short, 
the  lesson  taught  us  in  1842,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  exter- 
minate the  Afghans  than  to  subdue  them.  And  at  what  a  cost 
in  money,  blood,  suffering,  and  national  honour  has  that 
lesson  had  to  be  learned  anew ! 

If  we  have  also  learned  the  utter  foohshness  of  that  forward 
policy  which,  having  lured  us  beyond  our  own  impregnable 
frontier  to  Quotta  and  Khdndahir,  would  still  drag  us  onward 
to  Herat,  and  even  to  Teheran,  we  shall  not  have  burned  our 
fingers  wholly  in  vain  in  the  fire  of  a  noisy  and  godless 
Imperialism.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  future  Viceroys,  remem- 
bering Lord  Lawrence's  manly  protests  against  the  very 
schemes  which  have  since  proved  'so  futile,  will  take  care  to 
govern  India,  as  most  of  Lord  Lytton's  predecessors  did,  in 
accordance,  not  with  the  partizan  clamour  of  firebrand  poli- 
ticians at  home,  but  with  the  rules  of  sound,  upright  states- 
mansbip,  and  the  demands  of  simple  justice,  of  manifest  duty, 
of  good  faith,  and  common  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  the  two 
hundred  millions  subject  to  our  control.  l.  j.  t. 
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The  Congregaiionaluvi  of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years.  As 
seen  in  its  Literature.  With  Special  Beference  to 
certain  Becondite,  Neglected,  or  Disputed  Passages. 
In  Twelve  Lectures.  Delivered  on  the  Sonthworth 
Foundation  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover, 
Mass.  1876-1879.  With  a  Bibliographical  Appendix. 
By  Henry  Martyn  Dexter.     Hodder.  and  Stoughton. 

It  is  generally  known  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters 
that  for  many  years,  and  with  a  view  to  a  great  and  conclnsive  bistorieal 
work,  Dr.  Dexter  has  been  making  researches  among  the  early  records  of 
New  England  Puritanism.  Himself  of  honourable  Pilgrim  blood,  and 
born  within  ten  miles  of  Plymouth  Bock,  he  lias  been  nurtured  in 
Pil^m  traditions  and  inspired  with  Pilgrim  enthusiasm.  Almost  from 
childhood,  therefore,  he  has  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  a  student 
of  the  Plymonth  settlement,  until,  now  many  years  ago,  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  writing  anew  the  history  of  the  old  colony — a  purpose  as  yet 
unaccomplished  and  of  which  these  twelve  lectures  are  chiefly  incidental 
studies.  They  are  devoted  to  The  Beginnings  of  Congregationalism  in 
England ;  Bobert  Browne  and  his  Co-workers ;  The  Martin  Marprelate 
Controversy;  The  Martyrs  of  Congregationalism;  The  Exodus  to  Amster- 
dam ;  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  in  Amsterdam;  John  Bobinson  and  Leyden 
Congiegationalism ;  Early  New  England  Congregationalism ;  Later  New 
England  Congregationalism ;  Ecclesiastical  Councils ;  Congregationalism 
in  England ;  and  a  concluding  lecture  of  general  deductions  and  lessons.  In 
its  wide  range  of  reading,  its  minute  and  patient  research,  its  exposition  of 
moral  aspects  and  principles,  and  in  the  sobriety,  breadth,  intelligence,  and 
indisputableness  of  its  conclusions,  the  work  is  monumental.  It  is  pne  of 
those  structures  of  patient  scholarship  that  appear  only  once  or  twice  in 
a  generation,  and  that  take  a  permanent  place  as  authoritative  and 
exhaustive.  When  we  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  716  pages  of  the 
lectures  (every  page  and  every  point  teeming  with  notes  and  references),  a 
bibliography  of  Congregational  literature  is  appended,  ^ling  286  pages, 
and  including  7250  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism, it  scarcely  need  be  added  that  the  labour  bestowed  has 
been  immense.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  living  man  is  qualified  by 
lilelong  culture  to  have  achieved  such  a  work.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Dexter, 
too,  to  say  that  his  spirit  is  as  fair  and  his  judgments  as  solioitously  im- 
partial as  his  research  is  ezhaustiye.     A  Gongregationalist  from  both 
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hereditary  descent,  conviction,  and  sympathy— dyed  in  the  very  wool — 
believing  both  in  the  New  Testament  origines  and  the  human  expediency 
of  Congregationalism,  he  is  never  intolerant  or  unfair,  and  if  the  evidence 
be  in  favour  of  an  antagonist,  it  is  always  folly  accorded.  As  a  series  of 
demonstrations,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  thesaurus  of  facts,  the  volume  will 
have  an  honoured  place  in  Congregational  and  general  libraries. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Dexter,  and  the  special  attention  which  he  has 
given  to  recondite  passages,  make  particular  reference  impossible.  For 
instance,  the  patient  induction  of  particulars  constituting  the  varieties  of 
early  CongregationaHsm  itself,  as  between  Bobert  Browne,  Henry  Barrowe, 
Francis  Johnstone,  and  John  Bobinson ;  also  the  differences  between  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  *  Mayflower '  and  the  Salem  settlement,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  following  the  details  adduced  by  Dr.  Dexter;  also  the 
particles  of  evidence  by  which  Dr.  Dexter  builds  up  and  almost  demon- 
strates the  theory  that  the  aberrations  of  Browne's  later  years,  which 
have  usually  been  accepted  as  well-nigh  fatal  to  his  moral  worth,  were 
due  to  partial  and  fluctuating  insanity,  and  were  recognized  as  such.  Dr. 
Dexter  contends  for  the  sincerity  and  general  religious  goodness  of 
Browne.  Again,  we  think  that  as  against  the  claims  of  Job  Throck- 
morton, advocated  by  Mr.  Arber  and  others.  Dr.  Dexter  has  made  out  a 
very  plausible  case  for  Henry  Barrowe  as  the  author  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  Tracts.  In  like  manner  he  rejects  the  notion  that  the  famous 
parting  words  of  Pastor  Robinson,  even  if  accurately  preserved,  could  have 
referred  to  doctrine,  and  limits  them  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  theories. 
As  against  the  superficial  judgments  so  generally  pronounced  concerning 
the  Brownists — for  instance,  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article  'Bobert 
Browne,*  in  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  that  they 
separated  solely  on  matters  of  church  pohty — Dr.  Dexter  demonstrates 
the  deep  and  imperative  rehgious  reasons  of  their  separation. 

Dr.  Dexter  has  a  just  sense  of  what  is  historically  due  to  actors  in  great 
movements.  Apart  from  diversities  of  exact  influence  in  the  development 
of  things,  truth  is  the  rehgion  of  the  intellect,  and  is  to  be  investigated 
for  its  own  sake.  Nor  will  any  honourable  man  permit  an  undeserved 
imputation  to  rest.  Dr.  Dexter  has  patiently  cleared  away  suspicions 
and  condenmations  such  as  Browne  has  suffered  under,  and  has  vindi- 
cated the  high  rehgious  purpose  and  motive  of  many  of  the  aspersed 
leaders  of  Congregationalism.  We  heartily  thank  him  for  many  new 
lights  and  revised  judgments.  His  is  a  noble  contribution  to  the  literature 
which  has  already  established  the  pure  and  lofty  characters  of  those 
whose  revolt  from  tyranny,  superstition,  and  sin  has  brought  upon  them 
the  misrepresentations  afid  aspersions  of  prerogative.  This  is  an  age  of 
historical  vindications.  Among  the  chief  is  the  vindication  of  English 
Congregationalism  and  of  its  illustrious  names.  Cromwell,  Milton,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  will  not  be  to  future  generations  what  they  were  to  the 
last. 
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History  of  the  English  People.   By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A. 
Volume  IV.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  fourth  volume  completes  Mr.  Green's  task,  so  far  as  he  contem- 
plates carrying  it  at  present.   In  accordance  with  the  plan  which  we  have 
traced  in  development  througli  successive  volumes,  he  provides  graphic 
sketches  of  the  forces  and  elements  that  have  moulded  the  character  of 
the  English  people  in  the  historical  drama  of  which  they  have  heeu  the 
heroes.      The  incidents  and  events  amid  which  these  influences  have 
operated  have  but,  as  it  were,  supplied  the  scenes  and  backgrounds  in 
which  the  education  of  tlie  nation  has  been  carried  on.  This  fourth  volume 
consists  of  two  books,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  '  the  Revolution,'  em- 
bracing the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  estabhshment  of  tlie 
Empire  imder  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  signalized  by  Wolfe's  defeat  of 
the  French  and  conquest  of  Canada,  or  from  1GB3  to  1760.     The  subject 
of  the  second  book  is  *  Modern  England,'  and  goes  on  to  trace  the  growtli 
of  the  Empire  through  the  period  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
and  the  long-drawn-out  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ending  with  Eng- 
land's final  triumph  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.    Nothing  is  more  finely 
artistic  than  the  admirable  sense  of  proportion  which  is  preserved  all 
through.    Although  deaHng  with  what  may  properly  be  called  world- 
events,  and  showing  us  the  action  of   the  causes  that  have  fashioned 
modem  England,  and  made  her  what  she  is,  Mr.  Green  never  allows 
himself  to  be  tempted  to  undue  expansion  even  by  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  the  crises  which  he  describes.    The  faculty  he  possesses  in 
such  perfection  of  setting  before  us  a  series  of  pictures — all  the  more 
picturesque  because  full  of  suggestive  touches  that  indicate  more  than 
they  express  in  set  terms — is  manifested  here  with  the  same  power  as  in  the 
former  volumes.    The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  we  have  in  these  four 
volumes  a  History  of  England  which  need  fear  comparison  with  none 
of  the  masterpieces  accepted  by  universal  accord  as  standards.  We  should 
not  wonder,  indeed,  if  before  long  Green's  history  proves  the  accepted 
record  of  the  national  story  with  all  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  union 
of  the  perfection  of  literary  form  with  the  broad  generalization  which 
stamps  tlie  philosophical  mind.     Scrupulously  self-restrained  in  his  work, 
Mr.  Green  has  refused  to  allow  himself  to  bo  tempted  into  over-elaborate 
description  or  disquisition.    Neglecting  none  of  the  events  and  purely 
historical  occurrences  that  have  constituted  the  outward  educative  in- 
fluences of  England,  he  yet  deals  sparingly  with  them  all,  and  alike 
declines  to  be  tempted  by  moralizing  tendencies  or  polemicad  ardour 
into  discussions  that  would  constitute  essays  on  the  history  of  the  English 
People,  but  would  not  properly  be  parts  of  that  history  itself.     This 
self-restraint  must  have  been  continuously  exercised  from,  the  beginning 
of  the  work  to  the  end.    As,  in  addition  to  this  negative  faculty,  Mr. 
Green  is  richly  endowed  with  the  positive  gifts  of  the  literary  artist,  he 
has  succeeded  in  interweaving  his  philosophical  conclusions  in  regard  to 
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English  history  with  such  picturesquo  sketches  of  its  leading  incidents  as 
aiTest  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  cultivated  readers. 

The  secret  of  much  of  Mr.  Green's  success  as  a  historian  must  be 
sought  in  the  sympathy  which  he  has  with  his  subject.  In  the  view  of 
some  it  may  even  appear  that  there  is  a  side  of  his  nature  which  is 
en  rapport  with  Jingoism.  But  it  is  only  that  element  of  Jingoism 
which  is  to  be  identified  with  patriotism  that  finds  favour  in  his  eyes. 
England's  destiny  to  be  a  world-power,  by  extending  her  empire  so  as 
to  embrace  countries  and  peoples  all  over  the  globe,  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
in  any  way  apologized  for  in  his  view.  He  is  proud  of  the  vast  structure 
built  up  through  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  Enghshmen,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when,  even  more  than  now,  the  EngUsh-speaking 
communities  will  determine  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Being  thus  sym- 
pathetic with  a  true  Imperialism,  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Green  should  be 
an  admirer  of  the  statesmen  who,  on  the  national  stage,  have  mostly 
fostered  the  imperial  spirit  and  subordinated  party  to  patriotism.  Con- 
sequently he  has  large  admiration  for  both  the  Pitts,  and  especially  for  the 
first  of  the  name.  Nowhere  are  the  historian's  graphic  powers  more  vividly 
exhibited  than  in  his  sketches  of  the  various  characters,  whether  statesmen, 
warriors,  or  rulers,  who  played  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people.  He  does  not  commit  the  blunder  of  Macaulay,  in  draw- 
ing his  lights  and  shadows  with  too  strong  a  hand ;  for  he  admits  the 
flaws  that  marred  the  beauties  of  his  heroes,  and  does  not  seek  to  hide 
the  better  qualities  of  his  *  villains.'  It  would  of  course  be  hopeless  to 
expect  that  his  conclusions  will  be  universally  accepted ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  who  will  take  exception  to  his  unfavourable  estimate  of 
Burke,  and  who  will  think  that  the  second  Pitt  is  glorified  overmuch. 
Some  also  will  object  to  his  somewhat  too  friendly  portrait  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole ;  and  those  who  regard  Bolingbroke  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
evil  will  scruple  to  accept  his  estimate  of  that  very  mixed  character.  It 
will  sound  to  not  a  few  more-  hke  Lord  Beaconsfield's  travesty  of  history 
than  sober  truth  to  say  that  Bolingbroke,  in  the  Treaty  of  Gonmierce 
defeated  by  the  Whigs,  'anticipated  the  greatest  financial  triumph  of 
WiUiam  Pitt,  and  secured  freedom  of  trade  between  England  and  Franco.' 
But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  and  Mr.  Green  does  not  sit 
loosely  to  the  great  faults  of  St.  John  because  he  shows  appreciation  of 
his  foresight  and  sagacity.  He  sometimes  in  his  reflections  betrays  the 
influence  of  contemporary  poHtics,  as  when  he  describes  England  on  the 
accession  of  the  first  George  as  having  always  been  under  the  sense  that 
it  is  her  business  in  the  world  to  seek  peace  alike  for  herself  and  for  the 
nations  about  her,  and  as  conscious  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lies 
in  her  recognition  of  the  force  of  international  engagements  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  on  which  the  critic  is  tempted  to  linger — 
the  echoes  of  many  historical  controversies  on  which  opinion  stiU  widely 
diflers,  and  nxmierous  estimates  of  historical  character  that  will  probably 
always  array  men  on  opposite  sides.    Bat  wo  must  pass  from  these  that 
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we  may  notioe  as  briefly  as  possible  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Ghreen's  subtle 
powers  of  reflectioD  and  generalization  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the 
imperial  power  of  England.  It  was  not  at  once,  or  by  force  of  instinot, 
that  England  attained  to  a  true  conception  of  the  position  she  was  destined 
to  play  in  the  world.  Even  when  in  the  fall  career  of  conquest  she  added 
colonies  to  colonies,  she  failed  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  a  nation 
and  an  empire ;  and  this  failure  lay  at  the  root  of  the  rapture  which  cost 
her  the  United  States.  The  nation  is  an  aggregate  of  individual  citizens ; 
but  the  empire  is  an  aggregate  of  political  bodies ;  and  the  relations  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  two  to  each  other  are  very  different.  Most  English- 
men last  century  appUed  their  conception  of  a  nation  to  the  empire,  and  con- 
sidered the  colonies  as  being  as  completely  English  soil  as  England  itself. 
In  their  view  the  rights  the  colonists  had  were  not  strictly  pofitieal,  but 
municipal  rights;  they  were  not  states  but  corporations,  and  were  as 
completely  subjects  and  creatures  of  the  English  Grown  as  the  corporate 
body  of  a  trading  company.  Legally  right,  such  a  view  was  substantially 
wrong.  Facts  were  with  the  recusant  American  colonists  and  against 
the  English  politicians ;  and  it  was  the  exceptional  greatness  of  Chatham 
which  enabled  him  to  rise  above  the  poHticians,  and  take  a  view  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  reality  of  the  case.  We  'might  follow  Mr. 
Green  throughout  his  interesting  narrative  of  the  progress  of  England 
in  and  through  the  wars  with  France,  and  illustrate  his  felicity  and 
power  in  elucidating  the  essential  features  of  the  story  he  has  told ;  but 
it  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal  to  do  so.  The  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  advent  and  conquering  career  and  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  strain  of  the  tremendous  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world  in  which  England  was  then  engaged^  are  depicted 
with  the  skill  and  mastery  of  a  perfect  artist  And  yet  tiiese  outward 
trappings,  though  complete  in  themselves,  are  but  the  means  of  illustrat- 
ing the  growth  to  mature  manhood  of  the  English  people,  which  is  the 
final  purpose  of  these  volumes.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Green  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task,  and  we  congratulate  English  readers  on  having  such 
a  history  added  to  their  hterature. 

A  History  of  our  own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin 
McCabthy,  M.A.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  work  have  reached  ns  too 
late  for  more  than  a  sentence  or  two  of  characterization.  They  are 
fluently  written,  and  are  very  pleasant  and  facile  reading.  They  are  a 
running  comment  on  events,  witli  sufficient  information  concerning  them, 
rather  than  the  severer  statements  and  philosophical  judgments  of  liistoiy 
proper.  They  are  in  the  style  of  Review  articles,  fluent  in  narration, 
and  profuse  in  firee  and  easy  illustration,  but  they  are  instrnotive  and 
interesting.    If  we  are  notisur  enough  removed  from  tiie  ertnis  namttsd 
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to  judge  them  in  clear  impartial  lights,  Mr.  McCarthy  not  only  refreshes 
our  memory,  but  by  admirable  synopses  helps  us  to  imderstand  them. 
His  critiques  on  statesmen  and  authors,  many  of  them  still  Uving,  are 
unceremonious  enough.  We  do  not  say  they  are  unfair,  but  they  are 
somewhat  superficial.  His  own  sympathies  as  an  Irishman,  a  Home 
Buler,  and  an  advanced  Liberal,  find  frequent  and  unrestrained  expres- 
sion. On  the  whole,  as  memoirea  pour  aervir,  Mr.  McCarthy's  volumes 
should  be  read,  and  wherever  read  they  will  interest  and  instruct. 

A  Short  History  of  India,  and  of  the  Frontier  States  of  Afghan- 
ista7i,  Nepal,  and  Burma.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheelee. 
With  Maps  and  Tables.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  his  larger  *  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,*  four  volumes  of 
which  have  been  published,  Mr.  Wheeler  frilly  treats  the  Hindu  and  the 
Mohammedan  periods ;  of  these  the  present  history  is  an  epitome.  The 
difficulty  of  unraveUing  the  threads  of  dynasties,  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments, of  palace  intrigues,  with  their  normal  plots,  murders,  wars, 
treacheries,  and  massacres,  must  have  been  immense.  For  the  first  time 
the  full  history  of  British  India  is  here  presented.  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us 
that  in  compiling  it  he  has  gone  to  original  sources  of  information — the 
records  of  the  Government  of  India,  Official  Reports  and  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books,  with  current  annals,  memoirs,  travels,  or  coirespondence. 
This  has  been  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  in  positions  unusually 
favourable,  first  as  Professor  of  Indian  History  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
College,  and  next  as  a  Government  Secretary  in  Calcutta. 

The  work  is  necessarily  greatly  compressed.  Ordinary  readers  will 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  hand  the  thread  of  events  so  rapidly  told, 
especially  in  the  earUer  history.  For  ourselves  we  can  say  that  we 
have  read  the  volume  through  with  great  interest,  and  with  a  vast 
clearing  of  our  conceptions  and  knowledge  of  Indian  history.  Every 
page  evinces  the  carefril  scholar  and  the  conscientious  historian. 

CasseWs  lUnstrated  History  of  England.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.    Vol.  IV.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  re-issue  comprises  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  William  ILL  to  the  death  of  George  II.  Beginning  with  the 
new  dynasty,  it  details  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  efforts  and  hopes  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  rapid  advance  of  England  to  a  foremost  place  among 
the  nations.  The  warlike  achievements  of  Marlborough;  the  soientifio 
discoveries  of  Newton ;  the  literary  glories  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Addison  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  development  of  true  principles  of  liberty  inaugurated 
by  the  Toleration  Act,  constitute  a  very  important  transitional  period  of 
our  history.  The  issue  of  the  fifth  volume,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
brings  us  to  the  trial  of  Warren  HastLogs  in  1791,  and  deals  with  the 
great  dramas  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  the  earlier 
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scenes  of  the  Freach  Bevolution.  The  story  is  told  in  a  dear,  plod- 
ding sort  of  way,  with  great  industry  and  with  clear  judgment  The 
anonymous  writer  or  writers  furnish  a  history  which  addresaes  itself  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  which  fairly,  and  in  an  interesting  way,  tells  the 
story  of  our  national  life. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnell.    Sampson  Low,  MazBton, 
and  Go. 

No  man  is  fully  known  to  his  contemporaries ;  their  judgments  of  him 
are  necessarily  founded  upon  impressions,  and  are  therefore  vague  and 
imperfect ;  only  when  a  life  is  completed,  when  its  achievements  are 
recounted,  its  elements  appraised,  and  its  inner  workings  revealed,  as  in 
such  a  biography  as  this,  can  we  faii'ly  estimate  its  dimensions,  its  quali- 
ties, and  its  force.    No  one,  for  instance,  could  have  surmised  the  spiritual 
truth,  depth,  tenderness,  and  beauty  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  personal,  religious, 
and  social  life  without  the  self-revealings  of  his  correspondence  as  here 
collected.    Whatever  touches  of  his  quaUty  onlookers  and  occasional 
recipients  of  his  letters  might  recognize,  the  entireness  of  the  spiritual, 
devout,  and  tender-hearted  man  could  be  revealed  only  by  the  expression 
of  his  whole  life.  And  a  more  beautiful  character  in  its  human  entireness 
of  piety,  thorough  sincerity,  quiet  and  manifold  sympathies,  wit  and 
lumiour,  gentle  tenderness,  independent  strength,  and  unconventional 
religiousness,  has  rarely  been  exhibited  to  the  world.    His  individuaUty 
was  very  distinct;    his  independence    in  thought,  feeling,  and  action 
is  seen  in  everything;  and  yet  these  were  never  exaggerated  into  unsocial 
repellancy  or  impracticable    waywardness.      He    combined    in  a  rare 
degree  thorough  independence  with  perfect  tractableness  and  lovingness. 
His  relations  to  his  church,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  which  they 
inspired,  exhibiting  on  both  sides  the  utmost  manliness,  respect,  love,  and 
reverence,  beautifully  exliibit  this.    In  the  protracted  time  of  the  one 
great  tritd  of  his  life — when  he  was  denounced  for  heresies ;  when  his 
ministerial  brethren  excommunicated,  or  fought  shy  of  him ;  when  church 
associations  clamoured  for  his  trial — his  own  church,  to  a  man,  were 
faithful  to  him.    They  knew  their  minister — his  intense  godliness,  his 
fidelity  to  Christ,  his  tender,  watchful,  pastoral  love — and  no  theological 
disputes  or  tangles  could  shake  their  confidence.    But  it  is  supremely  in 
his  family  relations  as  husband  and  .father  that  the  great  loving  nature  of 
Dr.  Bushnell  comes  out.    His  letters  to  both  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and,  we  may  add,  to  his  Mends,  are  weU-nigh  perfect  models.  Fresh,  with 
the  originaUty  which  gave  such  a  distinct  individuality  to  his  thinking ; 
quaint,  with  rich  racy  conceits,  they  are  full  of  devoutness,  and  fuU  of 
tenderness;  both  being  the  simple  outpouring  of  the  man's  habit  and 
souL    The  life  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  so  pre-eminently  realised,  simply 
flows  out  in  tender  human  forms,  and  gives  a  rare  beauty  and  sanctity  to 
his  household  love.    Blessed  with  a  wife  of  rare  inteUigenoe  and  vpn* 
pathy,  who  seems^to  have  been  the  confidante  of  his  highest  thiy^ght,  as 
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woll  as  the  appreciating  recipient  of  his  rare  affection,  his  married  life 
was  one  of  high  reahzation  and  blessedness. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Bushnell's  contribution  to  the  religions  thought 
and  life  of  his  day  could  scarcely  be  estimated  until  his  work  was 
done.  His  successive  books  revealed  the  fearless  independence  of  his 
mind,  the  unconventional  and  original  character  of  liis  thinking.  In  the 
most  perfect  simplicity,  and  with  the  most  resolute,  or  rather,  uncon- 
scious honesty,  he  looked  at  everything  for  himself;  not  very  mindful, 
nor  indeed  alwajs^conscious,  of  what  others  had  thought  and  said.  Wo 
say  with  unconscious  honesty,  for  his  sincerity  was  the  essential  temper 
of  his  moral  life.  He  never  thought  of  being  sincere,  he  never  thought 
of  being  original,  or  even  consistent.  No  man  ever  lived  who  posed  less 
either  as  a  thinker  or  as  a  man.  He  simply  saw  what  he  could,  and  told 
men  what  he  saw.  Even  in  his  religious  life  he  worked  his  own  way 
to  the  recognition  of  Christ.  After  his  early  doubts  and  unbeliefs,  he 
experienced  one  or  two  conversions,  when  he  attained  new  revelations 
of  Christ,  which  were  real  turning  points,  not  of  thought  only,  but  of 
religious  experience. 

His  books  were  simply  the  expression  of  his  original  and  progressive 
thought;  they  are  not  great  creations,  they  are  not  partfi  of  a  new 
theology,  they  are  simply  books  of  fresh  independent  thinking  on 
common  theological  topics.  They  grew  out  of  circumstances,  commonly 
out  of  sermons,  hence  their  excellences  and  their  defects.  They  are 
full  of  true  tliinking,  but  it  is  also  partial  thinking — thinking  that  has 
correlatives,  and  that  admits  of  quahfications  that  the  thinker  does 
not  take  into  account.  The  main  idea  of  his  book  on  *  Christian  Nurture'  is 
that  from  early  childhood  each  individual  is  to  be  not  so  much  converted 
to  God,  as  to  grow  up  into  God.  The  great  ideas  of  his  '  God  in  Christ,* 
*  Vicarious  Sacrifice,'  '  Forgiveness  and  Law ;  *  especially  the  dominant 
thought  of  all,  that  redemption  involves  sacrifice  and  suffering  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  that  this  is  the  greatest  moral  glory  and  force  in  the 
revelation  of  God,  are  simply  old  ideas  wrought  out  with  a  new  freshness, 
and  impinging  very  powerfully  upon  the  fossilized  Calvinism  of  much 
New  England  theology.  No  wonder  they  subjected  him  to  the  impu- 
tation of  heresy.  They  were  presented  by  him  in  crude,  unqualified 
forms ;  they  afforded  much  legitimate  ground  for  grave  dissent ;  never- 
theless they  embodied  great  truths,  which  are,  in  this  country  at  least, 
the  accepted  thinking  of  the  orthodox  churches,  and  which,  both  here  and 
in  America,  Dr.  Bushnell  has  largely  helped  to  make  such.  Theological 
science  finds  much  to  qualify,  and  even  to  question,  in  Dr.  BushnelPs 
theories.  We  have  had  occasion  in  this  Review  to  point  out  some  of  these 
points,  but  teaching  like  his,  exaggerated  and  unqualified  though  its 
positions  be,  has  often  in  the  history  of  the  Church  been  a  powerful 
solvent  of  traditional  forms,  and  a  formative  force  in  clearer  and  higher 
views. 

But  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  views  is  very  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  moral  lesson  and  force  of  his  life.    Faith  is  much 
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more  than  dogma,  and  in  iDr.  Bnshnell  we  see  a  simple  lofty  hero  of 
faith;  a  man  whose  thinking  is  strong,  independent,  and  honest,  and 
whose  whole  life  moves  simply,  fearlessly,  and  harmonionsly  with  it. 
Thought  was  part  of  his  life ;  he  never  trifled  with  it,  never  speculated ; 
it  was  his  intellectual  religion,  and  he  could  no  more  be  practically  untrue 
to  his  thought  than  he  could  to  his  ethics.  And  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  in  its  effect  on  others  will  be  his  simple,  stroug  rehgious  faith.  Men 
who  fail  to  imderstand  his  distinctive  theories,  or  who  care  nothing  about 
them,  will,  like  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  who  named  their  park  after 
him,  and  were  proud  of  him  as  a  citizen,  feel  the  greatness  of  his 
individuality,  his  faith  and  goodness.  Dogma  has  its  own  great  place 
and  value,  but  dogma  sinks  to  a  subordinate  place  in  estimating  a 
character  like  that  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  in  submitting  ourselves  to  its 
influence.  His  high-toned  devoutness,  fearlessness,  unselfishness,  great- 
ness, and  goodness  have  never  been  surpassed,  rarely  equalled. 

This  book  will  be  a  very  precious  treasury  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
such  quaUties.  It  is  the  revelation  of  a  rare  type  of  religious  manhood ; 
while  to  ministers  it  will  be  an  especial  revelation  of  the  true  secret  of 
power,  the  unfailing  virtue  of  faith  in  God,  of  fldeUty  to  truth,  of  simple, 
fearless,  straightforward  manhood  and  goodness.  '  If,'  said  Dr.  Bnshnell 
when  near  his  end,  '  I  had  my  life  to  hve  over  again,  I  should  especially 
take  care  not  to.  push.'  This  was  one  great  secret  of  his  success,  as  it 
must  ever  be  of  moral  processes.  The  man  who  pushes,  not  his  truth  but 
himself,  must  fail,  the  man  who  patiently  continues  in  well-doing,  and  for- 
gets self  in  his  work,  will  win  honour  and  immovtality.  We  cannot  all  win 
Dr.  Bushnell's  eminence.  Few  have  his  gifts  of  originality  and  genius, 
of  strength,  imagination,  and  wit,  but  we  can,  like  him,  make  the  most  of 
whatever  may  be  our  gifts,  by  simple  goodness  and  faith.  It  is  long  since 
so  noble  and  inspiring  a  character  has  been  revealed  in  a  biography. 

The  Life  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France.    Compiled  by 
Ellen  Barlbe.    Griffith  and  Farran. 

Although  there  was  not  much  to  be  told  concerning  the  young  Prince 
whose  tragic  death  excited  so  many  pitying  sympathies,  pointed  so 
signiflcantly  the  moral  of  human  life  and  grandeur,  and  solved  so 
many  pregnant  political  problems,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that 
it  would  be  told  as  Miss  Barlee  has  told  it.  Its  chief  incidents  are  those 
of  his  family  history,  and  they  again,  for  the  most  part,  are  part  of  the 
history  of  Europe.  We  read  again  with  undiminished  interest  the 
dramatic  and  tragic  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  campaign,  ending 
with  the  fatal  battle  of  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  the  personal  part  played  by  the  Prince  giving  a  fresh 
feature  of  romance  to  it. 

The  portraiture  of  the  Prince  is  a  very  attractive  one.  His  parity  of 
heart  and  life  and  speech,  his  thoughtful  wisdom  and  Mg^-toned 
character,  needed  no  enhancement  from  Miss  Barlee'g  ooartly  peii|  and 
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we  believe  have  received  none.  The  lesson  and  the  model  are  both 
timely  and  valuable.  If  the  promise  of  his  youth  had  been  fulMled  in  a 
mature  manhood,  the  Prince  would  certainly  have  been  the  noblest 
character  of  his  house.  Uniform  testimony  affirms  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  considerable  abiHties,  untiring  assiduity,  unblemished  character, 
and  genuine  piety.  If  Miss  Barlee  would  permit  us,  we  would  gladly 
limit  our  remarks  to  this  recognition,  and  to  an  expression  of  genuine 
and  deep  sympathy  with  the  sorrowful  mother,  whoso  cup  of  manifold 
bitterness  this  loss  caused  to  overflow.  But  the  authoress  is  too  thorough- 
going a  partisan,  and  has  mingled  political  judgments  too  freely  with 
her  record  to  make  it  possible  to  ignore  them.  Tliat  her  language  should 
be  that  of  courtly  adulation  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  She  can  scarcely, 
however,  expect  tlie  world  to  accept  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  she 
describes  and  estimates  the  Napoleon  family,  and  the  sentiments  witli 
which  it  is  regarded,  not  to  say  her  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  of 
fact-w  Her  words  are  very  big,  and  her  metaphors  very  dazzling ;  they 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  nations  of  Europe  regarded  alike  with  awe, 
admiration,  and  homage  the  career,  the  pohcy,  and  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon III.  Our  memory  of  contemporary  opinions  is  far  different,  and 
history  has  already  pronounced  a  verdict  very  sadly  and  terribly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Miss  Barlee. 

As  instances  of  exaggerated  sentiment,  she  tells  us  that  the  funeral  of 
the  Prince  was  the  most  imposing  scene  in  the  annals  of  modem  liistory, 
and  she  appUes  to  him  liites  quoted  £rom  H.  Charles,  audacious  even  to 
blasphemy  in  their  appHcation  of  attributions  that  can  pertain  only  to 
Him  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.  As  an  illustration  of  Miss 
Barlee* s  historical  judgments,  we  may  say  that  she  tells  us  that  the  only 
objections  to  the  projected  monument  to  the  Prince  in  Westminster 
Abbey  were  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  a  Boman  CathoUc,  and  these 
objections,  she  adds,  *have  been  over-ruled  M  We  are  sorry  that  Miss 
Barlee  has  so  marred  her  book  by  wild  statements,  exaggerated  estimates, 
and  inflated  language. 

Life  of  Elihu  Burritt.  A  Memorial  Volume,  containing  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Labours.  Edited  by  Charles 
NoRTHEND,  M. A.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

A  beautiful  and  attractive  character  was  that  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the 
learned  blacksmith.  He  possessed  in  the  fuUest  measure  that  which  tho 
ordinary  type  of  '  self-made  men '  so  often  lack.  He  had  gracious 
courtesy  and  a  childlike  self-forgetfulness.  Push  was  certainly  not  in  his 
way ;  and  yet  so  thorough  was  ho,  with  such  a  power  of  working  and 
waiting,  that  very  probably  he  realized  more  than  he  would  have  done 
had  the  Yankee  enterprise  been  more  potent  in  him.  Observers  have 
often  been  struck  with  wonder  that  the  most  fragile  flowers  should  grow 
in  the  most  stem  and  waste  places  of  Nature's  domain ;  and  with  equal 
reason  one  might  wonder  that  Elihu  Burritt  should  have  been  produced 
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in  snoh  an  atmosphere,  or  ever  have  emerged  from  the  backgroxmd  of  cir- 
cnmstances  into  which  his  early  life  was  thrown.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children,  and  was  early  sent  to  work.  In  spite  of  a  faculty  for 
mental*  arithmetio  which  one  fancies  might  have  been  turned  to  some 
account,  he  was  doomed  to  servile  labour.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  black- 
smith. At  twenty-one  he  took  lessons  from  an  elder  brother,  a  school- 
master, in  mathematics,  and  Latin,  and  French;  and  he  tells  ub  these  were 
followed  by  '  six  months  of  more  energetic  hammering  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  a  dollar  a  day.'  He  now  began  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  while  working  at  the  anvil  was  going  over  the  grammar,  and  trying 
to  compare  Greek  with  other  languages  at  night — a  specimen  surely  of 
the  harmonious  blacksmith  in  another  than  the  original  sense.  He  fol- 
lowed up  his  studies,  passing  from  one  language  to  another  and  mastering 
all,  and  surprising  experts  by  the  correctness  of  his  compositions.  He 
had  tried  school-teaching  but  lost  health  at  it ;  then  had  became  a  grocer; 
and  that  failing  him,  he  returned  to  the  anvil.  He  went  on  in  this  way 
till  he  was  thirty-one,  when  an  opening  presented  itself,  and  he  became  a 
lecturer.  His  life  thereafter  was  devoted  to  Uterature,  science,  and 
social  subjects,  and  he  travelled  through  America,  visited  England, 
writing  accounts  of  his  travels,  and  finally  settled  as  consul  for  his  native 
country  at  Birmingham — a  fitting  honour  to  be  paid  to  such  a  man.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  people,  and  was  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  an  ocean  penny  postage.  On  that  subject  we  heard 
him  lecture,  and  that  lecture  has  never  been  forgetten.  He  was  a  bom 
linguist,  but,  better  than  that,  he  was  a  truly  generous  and  noble  man ; 
and  this  volume  deserves  praise  in  showing  him  to  ns  as  such. 

Memories  of  my  Exile.  By  Louis  Kossuth.  Translated  from 
the  original  Hungarian  by  Febencz  Jausz.  Casselly 
Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

With  the  exception  of  Garibaldi,  there  never  was  a  foreign  patriot  who 
evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  amongst  Englishmen  as  Louis  Kossuth.  He 
belongs  emphatically  to  that  class  of  men  who  wear  their  hearts  upon 
tbeir  sleeve — men  who  are  open-hearted  and  open-handed,  generous,  brave, 
and  candid  to  a  fault.  The  period  from  1849  to  1860  was  a  very  anxious 
one  for  all  those  Hungarian  patriots  who  desired  to  secure  national  inde- 
pendence. The  inner  workings  of  diplomacy  during  the  years  indicated 
are  here  unfolded  and  exposed,  while  we  also  obtain  sidelights  of  a 
valuable  nature  into  the  character  of  the  narrator  of  the  story.  Looking 
back  over  this  period,  M.  Kossuth,  in  his  interesting  preface,  describes 
three  convictions  by  which  he  was  animated.  First,  the  frustration  of 
the  Hungarian  nation's  gigantic  exertions  in  1849  was  due  to  the  decrease 
of  self-confidence ;  secondly,  there  was  a  possibility  that,  under  certain 
European  combinations,  the  work  of  the  nation's  liberation  might  have 
been  facilitated;  and  thirdly,  even  if  favourable  circumstances  arose; 
there  could  be  a  prospect  of  success  only  if,  on  the  one  haad,  a  soHdatity 
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in  aim  and  intention  were  to  spring  np  between  the  nation  and  the 
refagees,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  favourable  opportunities  did  not 
take  the  nation  by  surprise.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
Hungarian  nation  was  so  hopelessly  forsaken  as  at  one  time  it  inikgined, 
and  he  has  yet  faith  in  her  resurrection.  Comparisons  have  frequently 
been  instituted  between  Mazzini  and  Kossuth,  and  it  is  a  little  curious, 
therefore,  to  see  what  the  latter  says  of  the  former.  *  The  Italian  patriot,* 
observes  M.  Kossuth,  '  always  lived  in  the  illusion  that  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  beginning.  He  did  not  take  circumstances  into  due 
account.  He  always  believed  that,  if  an  audacious  coup  de  main  in  one 
or  two  places  succeeded,  it  would  have  the  same  influence  upon  the 
Itahan  people  all  over  the  country  as  is  exercised  upon  the  soldiers  by 
the  sound  of  a  drum.  He  believed  that  all  Italy  would  rush  to  arms ; 
and  the  end  of  this  illusion  was  that  not  only  did  Italy  not  rush  to  arms, 
but  that  not  even  a  single  coup  de  main  succeeded.*  Kossutli  maintains, 
therefore,  that '  to  organize  local  outbreaks  is  a  political  error  by  which  no 
reasonable  purpose  can  be  gained ;  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is 
to  be  condemned,  for  it  unnecessarily  compromises  those  who  are  ready 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  lives  of  such  should  not  be  risked  in  vain.'  With 
regard  to  the  means  of  achieving  independence,  Mazzini  would  never 
accept  the  aid  of  kings;  whereas  to  gain  Huugarian  independeuce,  Kossuth 
said  that  he  would  contract  an  alliance  with  an  emperor,  king,  sultan,  or 
any  despot  whatsoever.  There  may  be  some  who  will  think  Mazzini*8 
the  nobler  course,  while  otiiers  will  continue  to  believe  that  a  righteous 
political  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The  events  of  1859,  when  Austria  was 
defeated  in  Lombardy  by  France  and  Piedmont,  afforded  Kossuth  an 
opportunity  for  furthering  the  interests  of  his  beloved  country.  He 
became  diplomatically  busy,  and,  through  Prince  Napoleon,  assured  the 
French  Emperor  that  the  independence  of  Hungary  was  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  urged  that  both  movemento 
should  be  pushed  to  a  successful  issue  together.  For  this  reason  he  advo- 
cated an  aUiance  with  France,  and  asked  for  the  appearance  of  a  French 
army  in  Hungary  as  a  sign  that  Napoleon  accepted  the  Hungarians  as 
allies.  In  May,  Kossuth  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  III.  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  Emperor  pleaded  that  England  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  the  proposed  schemes — that  she  was  even  decidedly  hostile 
as  regarded  his  movements  in  Italy.  Upon  this,  Kossuth  suggested  that 
public  opinion  in  England  should  be  roused,  observing  that  it  was  a  great 
power,  and  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  Government.  Barely  has  there 
been  seen  two  more  diverse  plotters  than  this  patriot  and  his  supposed 
Mend  the  Emperor.  Kossuth  came  to  England,  and  the  country  rang 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  his  fervid  eloquence.  He  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  due  to  himself,  in  a  large  measure,  that  the  double  end  of  the 
neutrality  of  England  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  was 
secured.  In  order  to. condone  to  some  extent  his  greatly  exaggerated 
account  of  his  influence  at  this  period,  we  must  remember  tiie  very 
natural  exuberance  of  feeling  under   which  he  laboured.      Kossuth's 
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oratory,  as  we  well  remember,  produced  a  great  popular  exoitemeni;  but 
general  elections  are  not  determined  by  compacts  of  this  kind.  It  is 
utterly  incredible  that  two  English  statesmen  would  so  pledge  themselves 
by  letters  written  to  be  shown  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  letters  are  not  forthcoming.  We  know  how  Napoleon's 
campaign  against  Austria  ended.  That  monarch  had  Hstened  to  all  that 
Kossuth  had  to  say,  but  eventually  left  him  in  the  lurch.  As  soon  as  the 
French  Emperor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done  enough  at 
the  time  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Yilla- 
franca — a  peace  which  led  to  a  profane  epigram  from  Lord  Brougham. 
Kossuth  was  in  despair,  and  in  his  Memoirs  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  miserably  duped.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote, 
and  which  was  widely  published  in  England,  Kossuth  said:  'Without 
that  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky — the  Yillafranca  arrangement — this 
moment  at  which  I  write  Hungary  would  have  already  filled  a  page  in 
her  history  than  which  none  equal  stands  on  record.  Because  the  whole 
nation  was  united,  ready,  and  resolved  as  scarcely  ever  before.'  But 
the  dial  of  time  has  since  been  apparently  hopelessly  pushed  back  as 
regards  that  unhappy  country.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  these 
Memoirs  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  certainly  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  word  of  praise  in  behalf  of  the  translator.  He  has 
accomplished  his  task  with  singular  skill  and  accuracy,  exhibiting  an 
acquaintance  with  the  EngHsh  tongue  which  is  very  rare  amongst 
foreigners. 

Monsieur  Guizot  in  Private  Life,  1787-1874.  By  his  Daughter, 
Madame  de  Witt.  Translated  by  M.  C,  M.  Simpson. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  problem  of  M.  Guizot*s  life  is  that  a  man  so  indisputably  conscien- 
tious and  religious,  and  so  firmly  convinced  of  both  his  own  integrity 
and  infaUibihty,  should  nevertheless  have  been  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  selfish  and  unprincipled  policy  of  Louis  Philippe.  That  this  policy, 
which  culminated  in  the  Spanish  marriages,  was  devoid  of  statesmanship, 
utterly  selfish  with  the  selfishness  which  overreaches  itself,  and  marked 
by  the  grossest  dupHcity,  is  the  verdict  of  history;  and  it  has  consigned 
M.  Guizot  to  perhaps  an  unmerited  obUvion.  That  men  like  Beaconsfield 
and  Bismarck  should  cynically  disregard  truth,  and  even  righteousness, 
in  diplomacy,  is  their  moral  reprobation  in  history,  but  neither  made 
any  pretensions  to  righteousness,  whereas  Guizot  did.  Bismarck,  more- 
over, has  the  genius  of  a  great  statesmen,  and  has  achieved  splendid 
successes.  Guizot  was  not  a  statesman,  and  blundered  in  his  duplicity 
into  a  great  fiasco.  Beaconsfield  still  worse,  for  he  blundered  without 
GuizoVs  redeeming  moral  quahties.  History  will  write  him  a  political 
charlatan,  clever  with  an  audacious  Mephistophelian  cleverness,  but  with 
neither  poUtical  genius  nor  moral  conscience. 

Guizot  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  insufficiency  for  a  statefluuui  of 
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mere  personal  goodneBS  if  destitute  of  political  genius.  He  inevitably 
becomes  entangled  in  Mb  own  blunders,  and  often  as  in  his  case  exempli- 
fies the  moral  paradox  of  Hazael,  horrified  at  the  suggestion  of  treason. 
'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?'  and  yet  the  d^g  did  it. 
Blundering  is  a  severe  test  of  moral  integrity.  Guizot  blundered  through 
poUtical  incapacity,  and  in  his  poUtical  exigency  compromised  his  morn  I 
integrity.  He  pays  the  penalty  of  both  defects.  And  yet  no  one  will 
question  either  his  great  abiUty  or  his  genuine  piety.  Both  are  patent  in 
every  page  of  this  book.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force,  whoso 
natural  direction,  however,  was  hterary  and  not  poUtical.  His  judgment, 
albeit  sufficiently  self-conscious,  was  substantially  a  true  one:  'I  was 
intended  by  nature  for  a  distinguished  man  of  letters.'  His  books  are 
sufficiently  well  known,  to  justify  a  high  Uterary  claim  on  his  behalf, 
although  he  was,  we  think,  somewhat  pedantic  in  his  learning  and  in- 
fiexible  in  hterary  form.  He  was  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  a  university 
professor  or  Don  rather  than  of  the  versatile  literary  man.  His  goodness, 
again,  was  characteristically  that  of  conscience  rather  than  of  the  sensi- 
bilities. The  sense  of  right  dominated  him  even  from  early  life,  and  made 
him  first  somewhat  of  a  prig,  and  afterwards  somewhat  of  a  preacher. 
There  is  a  formal  discussion  and  sermon-hke  enforcement  of  goodness  in 
his  letters.  Even  his  letters  of  sympathy  are  enforcements  of  duty  rather 
than  overflowings  of  feeling.  Both  his  intellectual  and  his  religious 
revelations  of  himself  produce  irresistibly  the  impression  which  Benan 
expressed,  that  he  was  '  a  stiff,  tragical,  soUtary  person ; '  but  which  Guizot 
himself  declares  to  be  fake.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  both  felt  great 
affection  for  his  children  and  won  affection  from  them.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  some  qualities  of  moss  or  verdure  which  covered 
the  rock  of  character,  austere  as  one  is  compelled  to  feel  it.  Partly, 
perhaps,  it  was  an  inherited  quahty,  for  no  form  of  unquestioned  and 
self-sacrificing  goodness  has  recently  come  before  us  so  stem  and  uncom- 
promising as  that  of  his  mother — striking  as  is  the  picture  of  her  *  sweet 
austerity '  which  Sainte  Beuve  draws.  His  father  was  an  advocate  at 
Nimes,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Protestant  family,  and  perished  by  the 
guillotine  three  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  *  The  gendarme  who 
discovered  his  retreat  had  long  known  l^im.  He  was  in  despair.  **  Shall 
I  let  you  escape?"  he  said  to  his  prisoner.  '*Are  you  married?"  was 
the  quick  response.  **Yes,"  said  the  gendarme;  **I  have  two  chil- 
dren."   "And  so  have  I,"  returned  the  prisoner;  "but  you  would  have 

to  pay  for  me ;  let  us  go  on."  A  few  days  after  M.  Guizot.  died  on  the 
scaffold.' 

His  early  years  were  spent  in  Geneva,  where,  with  straitened  means, 

his  mother  supported  him  while  at  college.     '  The  child's  the  father  of 

the  man/  and  young  Guizot  wks  as  severe  with  himself  in  youth  as  in  old 

age — absorbed  in  work,  and  incapable  of  a  joke.    He  was  educated  for 

the  law ;  carried  with  him  to  Paris  a  decided  rehgious  character ;  engaged 

in  Hterary  pursuits — his  notes  on  Gibbon  being  among  his  early  Hterary 

achievements ;  married  Mdlle.  de  Meulon  when  he  was  twenty-five,  and 
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became  a  professional  litterateur.  She  died  after  a  married  life  of  fifteen 
years.  It  is  oddly  cbaracteristio  that  she  expired  while  her  husband  was 
reading  to  her  Bossuet  *  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  " — not  suddenly, 
but  as  if  that  were  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  such  an  agonizing  moment. 
The  year  following  he  married  again,  he  having  by  this  time  attained  a 
recognized  literary  opposition.  He  became  in  this  year  editor  of  tbe  '  Bevue 
Fran9ais.'  His  rise  was  gradual  until  he  became  Minister  of  Education 
in  1882.  A  characteristic  sentence  occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  date  to  M.  de 
Barante  :  '  Let  it  be  well  understood  that  we  are  playing  tlie  great,  per- 
haps the  last,  game  of  order  and  safety  in  Europe,  and  that  all  honest 
men,  all  men  of  sense,  must  join  in  the  game.'  And  again  in  1836 :  *  The 
battle  is  no  longer  being  fought  between  honest  men  and  rascals ;  it  is 
between  honest  men  and  rogues  who  are  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  who 
assume  the  name  and  appearance  of  honesty  as  well  as  they  can.'  In 
March,  1883,  his  second  wife  died.  A  letter  to  Madame  Decourt  is  a 
genuine  outpouring  of  heart,  and  yet  mingled  with  touches  that  strike 
one  oddly.    Both  his  wives  were  women  of  great  abiHty  and  sweetness. 

In  1837  he  was  bereaved  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise.  These  successive  bereavements  seem  to  have  touched  his  entire 
after  life  with  melancholy. 

The  rest  of  his  life  belongs  to  history.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  London.  An  odd  anecdote  must  be  transcribed :  '  On 
Wednesday  evening,  at  Windsor,  the  Queen  retired  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  stayed  behind  talking  half  an  hour.  At  midnight  I  set  out  to  find 
my  own  apartment,  and  I  lose  myself  in  the  galleries,  saloons,  and 
corridors.  At  last  I  slowly  open  a  door,  taking  it  for  mine,  and  I  see  a 
lady  beginning  to  undress,  attended  by  her  maid.  I  shut  the  door  as  fast 
as  I  can,  and  begin  again  to  search  for  my  own  room.  The  next  day,  at 
dinner,  the  Queen  said  to  me,  laughingly,  **Doyou  know  that  you  entered 
my  room  at  midnight  ?  "  "  How,  ma'am  ?  was  it  your  majesty's  door 
that  I  half  opened  ?  '*  '*  Certainly ; "  and  she  began  laughing  again — so 
did  I.' 

On  Louis  Philippe's  fall  in  1848,  Guizot  escaped  to  England,  and,  after 
some  years  of  quiet  and  fruitful  Uterary  work,  died  in  1874,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-seven,  at  his  home  at  Yal  Bicher,  where  both  before  and 
alter  his  fall  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  spent. 

Poj)€.      By  Leslie   Stephen.      (English  Men  of  Letters.) 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

• 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  series.  Mr.  Leslie  has  very  faith- 
fully gone  over  the  ground ;  has  read  Pope  with  care,  gone  patiently  over 
his  correspondence,  pondered  Elwin  as  well  as  Carrulhers,  and  has  con- 
densed the  results  into  a  very  attractive  handbook.  Not  that  be  has 
said  the  final  word  about  Pope.  De  Quincey  suggests  seyeral  points 
which  Mr.  LesUe  Stephen  has  certainly  not  so  decisively  followed  np  as 
he  might  have  done ;  and  now  and  then  a  little  more  of  ^ympatfaetio 
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iusight  might  have  aided  him.  But  he  has  done  his  work  carefully; 
he  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  he  really  does ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  volume  is  readable,  instructive,  and  just  such  as  the  student  of  Pope 
will  do  well  in  placing  on  the  shelf  at  the  one  end  of  his  collection,  to 
serve  the  purpose  alike  of  a  kind  of  remembrancer  and  an  index. 

Saint  Shnon.     By  Clifton  W.  Collins.     (Foreign  Classics 
for  English  Readers.)     W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  famous  memoir  writer  from  whom  those  who  choose  may  gain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Louis  Quatorze   and  of  the 
Regency  than  most  of  us  possess  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  can  never 
in  the  original  text  be  widely  popular.    The  canvas  is  too  large  and  the 
minute  details  too  wearying  for  any  but  the  most  omnivorous  record  hunter. 
Even  Macaulay  was  constrained  to  confess  that  though  *  the  good  parts ' 
seemed  on  a  second  reading  *  good  as  ever,  the  road  from  fountain  to 
fountain  ran  through  a  very  dry  desert.'    To  make  Saint  Simon  acces- 
sible to  the  multitude,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  summarize  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  summarize  witliout  degene- 
rating into  a  more  ^  short  history'  of  the  time.    Mr.  Collins  has  avoided 
this  danger  with  fair  success,  and  has  given  a  goodly  sample  of  the 
spleenful  anecdotes  in  which  Saint  Simon  took  supreme  deHght.    It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  his  sympathy  with  his  author  should  be  so 
obviously  incomplete.  The  vehement  likes  and  dislikes  of*  the  little  man- 
devouring  duke,*  his  insatiable  thirst  for  back-stairs  gossip,  his  harmless 
prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own  *  order,*  run  completely  against  the  grain 
of  his  English  biographer.    Saint  Simon*s  want  of  accuracy  in  larger 
matters  of  history,  and  occasional  semblance  of  want  of  patriotism,  are 
distasteful  to  him.    Clearly  he  likes  the  Grande  Monarque  better  than 
the  duke,  and  so  his  comparatively  few  remarks  upon  the  king  appear 
to  us  to  show  more  of  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  man  than  his  longer 
sketch  of  the  memoir-writing  courtier.     The  volume  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, will  give  its  readers  a  tolerable  notion  of  Saint  Simon  and  of  what 
he  wrote  about,  though  doubtless  much  of  Saint  Simon's  special  charm 
evaporates  in  the  process.  Careful  revisipn  might  have  corrected  a  number 
of  errors — some  possibly  mere  misprints — which  now  unfortunately  im- 
pair its  usefulness. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates :  being  the  Euthyphron,  Apo- 
logy, Crito,  and  Pluedo  of  Plato.  Translated  by  F.  J. 
Ghubch.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  work,  while  it  gives  a  close  rendering,  and  not  a  mere  paraphrase 
from  the  Greek,  is  so  finished  in  its  style  that  no  more  pleasant  reading 
could  be  found  of  the  deeply  interesting  event  it  describes — the  happy 
death,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  inmiortality,  of  the  greatest 
of  the  pagan  deists*  The  introduction  gives  a  good  account  of  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  prosecation,  and  a  good  analysis  of  the  arguments  by  wbidi 
Socrates  is  represented  as  endeavouring  to  prove  by  the  pure  force  of 
logic  that  the  soul  must  be  immortal.  The  reasoning,  the  author 
observes,  is  not  Socratio  but  Platonic.  Neither  Socrates,  nor  Aristotle 
long  afterwards,  made  immortality  a  subject  of  their  teachmg.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Plato  learnt  it  in  Egypt,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into 
Greek  thought  as  a  speculation  at  once  plausible  and  in  harmony  with  his 
general  views  of  abstract  existence.  The  argument  of  the  Phsedo,  how- 
ever, fails  from  the  general  confusion  of  soul  with  mere  vital  principle. 
The  touching  narrative  of  the  death  of  Socrates  by  poison,  surrounded  by 
liis  friends  in  prison,  and  cheerfully  conversing  with  them  to  the  last,  has 
much  of  a  dramatic  character  about  it,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difficulty  of 
believing  the  account  given  of  so  easy  a  death  from  an  irritant  alkaloid 
poison  such  as  hemlock.  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Plato  himself 
was  not  present  on  the  occasion.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Socrates  really 
was  poisoned  in  prison  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  permis- 
sion given  to  half  a  dozen  friends  to  stand  by  while  a  bowl  of  poison 
is  handed  to  a  prisoner  by  the  executioner.  Mr.  Church,  however, 
thinks '  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Plato's  account  of  it  is  true.* 
He  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  tlie  authenticity  of  the  PJuedo,  as  a  work 
of  Plato's,  was  questioned  even  in  early  times.  He  observes,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  story  in  the  Crito — that  Socrates  was  told  he  might  escape 
if  he  pleased,  by  his  keeper  being  bribed — that  *  Plato  was  quite  capable 
of  inventing  it.'  In  favour  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Athenians  were  prob- 
ably not  overpleased  with  so  atrocious  a  verdict,  and  would  have  con- 
nived at  the  escape  of  one  who  chose  rather  to  remain  and  to  record  his 
testimony  against  his  ungrateful  country  by  becoming  a  willing  martyr. 

Our  Own  Country y  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  Vol.  II, 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

The  Editor  carries  us  with  studied  impartiaUty  and  charming  diversity 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  Chester  comes  first,  Cham  wood 
Forest  follows,  then  Bedford  and  John  Bunyan,  then  St.  Andrew's  and 
the  Coast  of  Fife,  then  Durham,  then  Derbyshire,  then  Malvern.  In  a 
light,  learned,  and  gossipy  way  description  is  blended  with  antiquarian, 
historical,  and  biographical  reminiscence  and  anecdote ;  the  whole  being 
illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts,  often  fuU-page,  from  photographs  and 
drawings.  A  pleasanter  volume  for  casual  reading  or  the  drawing-room 
table  could  scarcely  be  found. 

The  Sea  :  its  Stirring  Story  of  Adveiiture,  Peril,  and  Heroism. 
By  F.  Whymper.  Illustrated.  Vol.  III.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  and  Co. 

A  more  fruitful  field  for  exciting  and  romantic  adventure  could  not  have 
been  found,  and  Mr.  Whymper  makes  the  most  of  it.  He  devotes  the 
first  part  of  the  present  volume  to  *  Pirates  and  Baocaneerst'  and  makss 
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great  use  of  the  once  celebrated  *  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America,'  a 
society  of  pirates  once  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  the  maritime  world.  From 
this  and  from  other  sources  wo  have  thrilling  stories  told  of  the  West 
Indian  and  other  pirates  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — 
firom  Portugez  to  Paul  Jones.  The  next  chapters  are  devoted  to  Arctic 
expeditions,  rapidly  surveying  their  entire  history,  and  enumerating  the 
achievements  of  each.  Some  chapters  on  '  Decisive  Voyages,'  beginning 
with  Columbus  and  his  companions,  and  ending  with  Captain  Cook,  tell 
us  of  the  achievements  of  maritime  discoverers.  It  is  a  glorious  book  for 
boys,  full  of  adventures,  tersely  and  graphically  told. 
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Modem  Greece.    Two  Lectures.    By  B.  C.  Jebb.    Macmillan 
and  Go. 

These  two  lectures,  originally  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
BOphical  Society,  and  now  re-pubhshed  with  additional  papers  on  the 
*  Progress  of  Greece  *  and  *  Byron  in  Greece,*  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  Greek  national  life  and  of  the  aspects  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day  than  can  be  obtained  from  many  much  larger  volumes.    The 
first  of  the  two  is  altogether  historical ;  the  second  a  picture  drawn  from 
reminiscences  of  travel.    Finia  GrcecicB  was  the  vague  impression  with 
which  the  schoolboy  of  a  few  years  back  put  down  his  history  at  the 
death  of  Philopoemen  and  the  downfall  of  the  Achaian  League.    A  uni- 
versity city  much  patronized  by  the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  politically 
insignificant  as  St.  Andrews  and  unwarhke  as  St.  Bees ;  periodical  games 
attended  sometimes  by  an  emperor,  but  from  which  all  the  earlier  spirit 
and  meaning  had  departed  as  completely  as  from  a  Braemar  meeting;  a 
sparsely-peopled  pastoral  country  whose  once  renowned  cities,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  were  emptier  even  than  Gabii  or  FidensB,  and 
whose  thin  population  grew  thinner  every  year — such  was  the  general  idea 
of  Hellas  after  the  Roman  conquest  until  the  Slav  (<9r  was  it  the  Wallach?) 
came  down  and  animated  it  anew  with  fresh  but  decidedly  *  barbarian  * 
blood.  That  this,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  whole  truth  has  now  been 
very  generally  admitted.    The  Hellene  was  not  absorbed  in  the  Slav,  but 
the  inferior  Slav  in  the  Hellene.    Nor  was  the  Greek,  even  under  the 
Roman  sway,  invariably  the  supple  *  Grsculus  esuriens '  of  the  satirist.  We 
find  the  old  Marathonian  spirit  asserting  itself  anew  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Athena  against  the  Goth.    We  find  the  purer  Hellenic  blood  first 
commingling  with  and  then  assimilating  the  baser  Slavonian  stream,  till 
from  the  passes  of  Olympus  to  the  sea  all  may  once  again  be  strictly  entitled 
Hellas.    We  trace  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  same  indestructible  race 
under  all  its  changes  of  masters.  Emperors  of  New  Rome,  Frankish  Dukes 
of  Athens,  Turkish  conqueror,  Venetian,  Turk  again,  until  at  last  we 
find  Hellas  a  free  state  once  more,  though  confined  within  too  narrow 
limitB  to  do  justioe  to  herself.    And  just  as  in  the  first  lecture  we  can 
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trace  this  continuity  of  Greek  history,  so  in  the  second  we  have  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Greek  scenery  (the  same  essentially  in  the  days  of 
Byron  and  of  Sophocles),  not  idealized  by  untimely  '  classical  *  recollec- 
tions, but  depicted  with  the  new  tendencies,  the  new  enterprises,  the  new 
civilization  of  the  modern  Greek — the  silk-works  driven  by  steam  that 
occupy  the  valley  of  old  Sparta,  the  village  green  which  was  once  the 
Ascra  of  neeiod,the  unchangeable  view  from  the  pass  of  Mount  Githsron. 
The  paper  on  *  Byron  in  Greece '  is  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  poet's 
attempt  to  be  a  '  doer '  and  not  a  writer  only,  and  does  merited  justice  to 
his  genuine  love  of  the  country  (at  that  moment  in  the  darkest  period  of 
her  revolution)  and  to  his  really  practical  and  statesmanlike  turn  of 
mind.  Clearly,  in  losing  Byron  Greece  lost  a  real  leader,  though  in 
giving  to  her  cause  the  prestige  of  his  name  he  had  already,  perhaps,  done 
her  the  highest  service  in  his  power. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Speech,  and  Public  Worship :  being 
Commentaries  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  and  the  Laws  of 
England.    By  James  Paterson,  M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  work  cannot  be  called  superfluous,  for,  so  fax  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  treatise  based  upon  the  same  lines.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  while 
the  theoretical  liberty  of  the  press  is  now  perfectly  and  completely  estab- 
lished, legal  restrictions  have  also  multipUed  with  this  hberty.  For  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Georges,  when  the  satiric  writings  of  Swift  and  others  enjoyed  a  Ucense 
which,  with  all  our  freedom,  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  now.  Mr. 
Paterson,  in  a  series  of  excellent  chapters,  deals  with  the  whole  question 
of  hberty,  as  affecting  the  press,  speech,  and  pubUc  worship.  For  conve- 
nience of  treatment,  he  divides  his  subject  into  two  branches,  taking  first 
the  law  as  relating  to  the  security  of  thought,  speech,  and  character ;  and 
secondly,  the  law  as  to  the  security  of  pubhc  worship.  The  author  ob- 
serves that  *  the  present  volume,  exhibiting  in  detail  these  two  divisions 
of  the  law  in  which  English  liberty  is  nearly  at  its  best,  and  has  long  ac- 
quired most  of  its  renown,  will  set  forth  how  far  the  law  has  been  allowed 
to  go  in  its  restrictions,  or  rather,  how  far  the  law  has  been  cut  down 
in  its  impediments  on  free  speech  and  thought,  and  on  a  free  press,  and 
on  the  freedom  of  public  worship.  It  will  show  how  far  each  indi- 
vidual is  protected  in  his  own  personal  ex^oyment  of  those  rights,  and  to 
what  extent  he  can  be  punished  for  violating  the  equal  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bours.' The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  what  a  wide  field  of  research  is 
opened  up  by  this  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr. 
Paterson,  however,  appears  to  have  accomplished  lus  task  with  all  the 
fulness  and  clearness  which  could  be  desired,  and  he  has  amply  justified 
himself  by  an  abundant  citation  of  cases  and  authorities.  There  are  few 
things  more  interesting  in  Euglish  history  than  to  trace  the  growth  of 
personal  freedom  and  civil  and  reUgious  hberty.  These  things  are  perhaps 
most  fascinating  as  treated  in  a  general  way  in  the  pages  of  our  historians ; 
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but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise Umits  of  our  freedom  as  regards  the  all-important  matters  of  thought, 
speech,  and  religious  worship  to  ground  themselves  in  the  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Paterson  has  here  admirably  collected  and  tabulated.  The 
work  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  everything  that  affects  pubUo  meetings, 
sedition,  liberty  of  the  press,  privilege  of  Parhament,  contempt  of  court, 
copyright  and  patent  right,  and  the  rights  and  duties  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion and  property  of  the  clergy  and  of  Dissenters.  It  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference  upon  the  momentous  questions  with  which 
it  deals. 

Egypt  for  the  Egyptians.     A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect.     By 
Cecil  Brooks. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  but  perplexing  books — too  common,  unfortu- 
nately, of  recent  years,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  *  Eastern 
Question  * — ^in  which  valuable  reports  and  newspaper  extracts  of  the  darkly 
insinuating  order  stand  side  by  side,  and  useful  information  gets  mixed  up 
with  speculations  on  the  intrigues  of  Bussia,  the  recuperative  power  of 
Mohammedan  states,  and  similar  hobbies  of  a  certain  school  of  pohticians. 
The  apparent  object  is  very  much  akin  to  that  of  a  small  volume  about 
Egypt  edited  last  year  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  It  beheves  in  young 
Egypt,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  wholesome  pubhc  opinion  in  Nile-land.  It 
disapproves  of  the  joint  Anglo-French  protectorate,  discovering  therein  the 
seeds  of  future  misunderstandings  between  the  two  Powers.  But  most  of 
all  is  it  intended  to  show  that  the  characterless  Tewfik  is  half  the  cats- 
j)aw,  half  the  servile  imitator  of  his  father,  that  Egypt  still  is  partly  ruled 
from  la  Favorita,  and  that  Prince  Hahm,  the  ex-Khedive's  uncle,  and  by 
Mussulman  law  his  rightful  successor,  is  the  only  man  who,  if  supported 
by  the  Western  Powers,  could  at  once  raise  Egypt  from  its  fallen  state  and 
suppress  the  slave-trade,  which  since  Colonel  Gordon's  retirement  has, 
it  is  rumoured,  to  a  great  extent  recovered  from  its  temporary  check,  and 
(save  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Gessi  Pacha)  according  to  latest  evi- 
dence, flomishes  anew.  There  is  much,  however,  which  is  of  some  interest 
in  the  volume,  especially  concerning  the  growth  of  the  Egyptian  Debt,  and 
the  tenure  of  land  by  foreigners  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  although  its  esti- 
mate both  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of  the  strength  and  value 
of  native  public  opinion,  are  probably  as  much  too  sanguine  as  its  hopes 
of  good  from  European  supervision  are  (designedly  perhaps)  set  too  low. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.     By  Edwabd  Milleb, 
M.A.,  Kector  of  Bucknell.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Miller  proposes  to  discuss  the  entire  question  of  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  '  as  exhibited  in  nature,  in  revelation,  and  m  history.' 
This  he  does  in  an  admirable  spirit,  but  in  a  very  partial  and  superficial 
way.    Mr.  Miller  starts  a  hundred  points  that  admit  of  grave  discussion, 
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but  discussion  of  which  is  disabled  by  ihe  imperfect  way  in  which  they  are 
presented.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  he  is  '  not  aware  that  reference  has 
been  omitted  to  any  important  facts  of  history,  of  natural,  or  of  reyealed 
principles,  which  might  have  appeared  to  have  an  inconvenient  tendency.' 
One  or  two  instances  may  suflBice  to  test  the  worth  of  this.  We  have  felt 
ill  reading  the  book  that  on  eveiy  page  there  are  statements  which  have 
another  and  unrecognized  side.  Not  to  speak  of  the  confounding  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  special  organizations  (some  vague  admissions, 
pp.  85,  8G,  notwithstanding),  of  unity  with  uniformity;  of  continuous 
Christian  life  (as  in  the  English  Church)  with  continuous  Church  order; 
not  to  speak  of  the  huge  assumption  that  our  Lord  intended  and  provided 
for  one  vast  and  uniform  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  for  any  organization 
at  all,  and  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  various  branches  is  it,  while 
all  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  world 
are  illicit ;  not  to  speak  of  the  blundering  quotation  as  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment of  John  X.  16,  as  if  our  Lord  had  really  spoken  of  *  onefold,'  and  a 
hundred  other  assertions  demanding  exact  proof  and  essential  to  the  whole 
argument : — we  take  it  that  surely  the  arguments  by  which  Archbishop 
Whately,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Jacobs,  and  others  have  demonstrated  that 
the  primary  form  of  Church  life  was  Congregational,  and  that  Episcopacy 
was  only  its  secondary  form,  were  worth  considering ;  they  are  not  so  much 
as  noticed.  Mr.  Miller  argues  for  a  Christian  clergy  set  apart  as  a  Divine 
order,  wdth  its  vaUd  episcopal  succession,  &c.,  by  adducing  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  according  to  the  principles  of  which  he  says  our  Lord  appointed 
the  ministry  of  His  Church.  No  proof  is  attempted.  Mr.  Miller,  as  else- 
where, deems  the  mere  assertion  sufficient.  First,  we  would  ask  him 
where  is  the  proof  that  the  Christian  ministry  was  intended  to  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  either  in  order  or  functions.  That  a 
ritual  and  sacrificing  priesthood  should  be  thus  jealously  restricted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  temple  is  one  thing  ;  that  such  a  restricted  order  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  another,  and 
demands  some  proof.  Besides,  Mr.  Miller  is  discreetly  silent  respecting 
Jewish  prophets,  the  great  religious  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  who 
were  restricted  to  no  tribe  or  order,  and  appointed  by  no  official  ritual. 
Does  not  the  Christian  ministry  find  its  analogue  in  them  ?  If  not,  then 
Christianity  is  more  restricted  than  Judaism,  for  it  has  no  place  for  pro- 
phets. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Miller  should  have  vouchsafed  us  something  hke 
argument,  if  not  proof,  concerning  an  assumption  so  grave. 

Next  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  iia'ive  way,  that  our  Lord  appointed  the 
order  of  His  Church,  and  that '  the  spiritual  pedigrees  of  every  one  («rc) 
of  our  present  bishops  in  England  are  written  down,  and  traced  up  without 
a  false  step  through  Augustine  and  the  Frank  YergiUus  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self I  '  Many  high  Anglicans  would  feel  an  infinite  rehef  if  Mr.  Miller 
would  demonstrate  the  early  Unks  of  the  chain. 

Again,  p.  87,  he  tells  us  that  the  questions  which  arise  about  doctrine 
and  ritual  are  *  not  what  the  Church  had  better  choose  as  her  artioles  of 
faith  or  modes  of  worship,  but  are  those  which  our  Loid  onoe  lor  all 
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delivered  to  the  saints ; '  but  not  a  word  of  proof  what  He  did  so  deliver,  or 
that  He  delivered  any. 

Mr.  Miller  lays  down  some  amusing  doctrines  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  We  will  only  say  concerning  his  dictum^  that 
*  questions  that  concern  the  faith  should  be  left  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  with  a  subsequent  confirmation  from  the  laity ; '.  that  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  its  chief  heresiarchs  have  been  found  among  its  clergy,  and 
their  heresies  have  been  chiefly  withstood  by  the  laity. 

So  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  tithes,  Mr.  Miller  wisely  contents 
himself  with  quoting  charters  or  accomplished  facts.  He  is  commendably 
silent  concerning  the  poUtical  exigences  which  prompted  Ethelwolf  to 
proffer  the  bribe  to  bishops,  and  the  popular  resistance  which  rendered 
re-enactment  necessary  by  every  king  after  jCthelwolf  to  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  and  concerning  the  penalties  of  refusal,  which  fumishi  so  rich 
an  illustration  of  thia '  pious  wilUnghood,'  and  the '  pious  founder  *  theories. 

Now,  concerning  none  of  these  points  does  Mr.  Miller  furnish  a  particle 
of  evidence.    We  are  compelled  to  conclude  him  grossly  and  convenientnr, 
ignorant  of  all  these  adverse  facts,  seeing  that  he  has  not  knowin^gly. 
omitted  reference  to  one.    This  one-sidedness  makes  his  work  absoluteljr 
worthless  in  the  controversy. 

As  another  instance  of  his  convenient  interpretations,  he  declares  the 
evidence  of  the  religious  census  of  1851  worthless,  and,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  assumes  for  purposes  of  argument  that  Dissent  in 
England  and  Wales  only  amounts  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  Most  readers  wiU  agree  with  us  that  argument  would  be 
wasted  on  such  audacious  assimiptions. 

We  cozmnend  to  controvertists  on  both  sides  the  question,  the  vpry  naive 
reconunendations  for  reconstruction  which  Mr.  Miller  gives  in  his  con- 
cluding chapters,  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  restore  the  ages  of  faith. 
Does  he  really  think  that  such  things  come  within  the  pale  of  practical 
politics  in  this  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Popular  Sovereignty:  being  some  Thoughts  on  Democratic  Reform* 
By  Charles  Anthony,  Jun.    Longmans  and  Go. 

Mr.  Anthony  is  an  enthusiastic  Liberal,  but  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
supplying  reasons  for  the  political  faith  that  is  in  him.  And  the  principle 
which  is  fundamental  with  him  is  the  supremacy  of  pubUc  opiaion. 
This  does  not  imply  recognition  o^  or  give  pretext  for  charging  on  the 
author  belief  in,  the  excellence  of  what  is  called  mob-rule.  Not  the  impulses 
and  passions  of  a  fickle  populace,  but  the  settled  and  firm  convictions  and 
judgments  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  or,  as  it  may  be  otjierwise  put,  of 
an  instructed  pubho  opinion,  is  the  standard  and  ultimate  test  of  what  is 
politic  and  usefid  in  legislation.  Thus  guarded,  the  principle  will  be  ac- 
cepted not  only  by  Liberals  but  by  coQstitutional  Conservatives ;  for  self- 
government  by  an  instructed  public  opinion  has  been  as  clearly  set  forth 
1)7  the  Conservatiye  Lord  Cairns  as  by  the  Liberal  Lord  Selboxne.    Mr. 
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Antliony^s  definition  of  it  as  '  the  self-rule  of  the  masses  hy  the  orderly, 
constitutional,  and  irresistihle  supremacy  of  the  popular  will,'  as  the  just 
and  proper  form  of  government  for  a  free  nation,  will  only,  indeed,  be 
called  in  question  by  intelligent  Conservatives  if  the  popular  sovereignty 
thus  expounded  is  erected  into  a  moral  standard  of  what  ought  to  be, 
as  well  as  a  practical  test  of  what  is  legislatively  right  and  expedient.  In 
this  confusion  of  the  moral  and  legislative  lies  tiie  peril  of  democracy ; 
but  when  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  educative  influences  to 
shape  and  fashion  public  opinion  aright  is  acknowledged,  the  danger  ceases. 
And  it  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Anthony  in  this  little  work.  No 
objection,  then,  need  be  taken  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  public  opinipn  to  the  various  questions  in  practical  politics 
of  the  present  day  with  which  Government  and  Parliament  have  to  deaL 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  this  task.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
it  a  series  of  forcible  discussions  of  various  important  topics  that  have 
lately  occupied  public  attention.  In  so  wide  a  range,  beginning  with 
'Parliamentary  Deadlocks'  and  going  on  through  'Local  Legislation,' 
'  Liberal  Foreign  Policy,*  and  *  Land  Beform,'  to  '  The  Burdens  of  Taxa- 
tion,' there  is  necessarily  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion.  And  Mr. 
Anthony  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  right  of  others  to  question  the 
validity  of  his  own  positions,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  on  which  he 
sets  such  store.  Many  Liberals,  for  example,  will  altogether  decline  to 
accept  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  in  discussing  taxation — that  the  State 
ought  to  extend  widely  its  functions  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  earn  money  to  allow  the  remission  of  taxation.  The 
State  of  late  has  gone  very  far  in  this  direction  ;  for  it  has  taken  over  the 
Telegraph  Service  as  well  as  the  Post- Office ;  and  in  the  Savings  Bank 
Bill  of  the  present  Government  wo  have  a  further  advance  in  tJie  same 
direction.  But  many  earnest  Liberals  doubt  the  wisdi^n  of  such  a  policy ; 
and  obviously  it  may  easily  be  carried  to  dangerous  extremes.  Apart, 
however,  from  such  differences  of  opinion,  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
find  kelp  in  the  treatment  of  many  important  political  and  other  questions 
in  the  admirable  series  of  discussions  contained  in  the  yolume  before  us. 

Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  hia  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period. 
By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
&c.;  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

In  this  volume  we  have  one  of  'the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Early  Man  which  recent  years  have  produced.  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  has  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  onboonded  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  we  see  everywhere  traces  of  a  mind  as  powerful  as  it 
is  clear,  and  as  clear  as  it  is  free  from  prejudice.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  bear  in  mind  from  the  first  his  distinct  and  honestly  expressed  leaning 
towards  the  doctrine  of  evolution — a  leaning  which  is  perceptible  through* 
out  the  book,  but  which,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  never  tempts  him  to 
any  unfeur  twisting  of  facts.   Indeed,  there  are  some  parts  of  tiie  work  to 
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which  we  fancy  the  evolutionist  may  demur,  as  allowing  too  much 
to  those  who  differ  from  him.    Leaving  this  matter,  we  turn  now  to  the 
book,  not  to  criticize  it,  but  rather  to  give  the  reader  some  shght  idea  of 
its  contents.    The  first  four  chapters  describe  the  *  Biological  and  Phy- 
sical Changes  in  Britain  before  the  Arrival  of  Man.*    Beginning  with  the 
Eocene  period,  we  see  Britain  not  as  now  an  island,  but  as  touched  by  the 
sea  only  to  the  south-east,  while  to  the  north  and  west  land  stret<!hed 
onward  till  it  joined  the  American  continent.    The  mountains  and  the 
water-sheds  were  much  as  they  are  now.    The  vegetation  was  tropical, 
the  trees  being  such  as  the  palm  and  the  cypress  ;  while  the  animal  world 
was  represented  by  mammals  of  the  marsupial  order.    The  opossum  was 
to  be  found,  as  also  the  curious  Hyracotherinus.    In  the  mid-Eocene 
period  the  vegetation  became  richer,  while  of  its  mammals  few  traces  are 
to  be  found.     With  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  these  latter  became 
more  abundant  and  varied  ;  and  '  in  the  Upper  Eocene  forests  of  France 
are  representatives  of  the  highest  order  of  mammalia,  the  Primates.' 
But  man  is  nowhere  traceable.    From  the  Eocene  period  Professor  Daw- 
kins  comes  to  the  Miocene,  and  gives  a  hke  graphic  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance, the  products,  and  the  animals  prevalent  in  Britain,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent ;  but  we  are  mainly  interested  in  the  position  which  he 
maintains — that  man  is  still  nowhere  traceable.    As  is  well  known,  it 
has  been  held  that  man  did  exist  at  least  on  the  continent  during  this 
age.    SpUnters  of  flint  have  been  found,  and  a  *  notched  fragment  of  a 
rib  of  an  extinct  kind  of  manatee '  has  also  been  discovered ;  and  these 
discoveries  seem  to  point  tp  the  action  of  man.    Professor  Dawkins,  how- 
ever, clings  to  the  a  priori  unlikeUhood  that,  out  of  all  the  land  mammals, 
man  alone  should  have  survived — no  living  species  of  land  mammal 
occurring  in  Miocene  fauna.    Whether  Professor  Dawkins's  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  notching  be  right  or  not,  there  is  much  weight  in  his  argu- 
ment    Not  even  under  the  Pleiocene  period  does  he  tbink  the  evidence 
for  the  presence  of  man  satisfactory.    Certainly  striking  discoveries  have 
been  made — cut  bones  having  been  found,  and  along  with  them  flint 
flakes  and  a  fragment  of  pottery.    But  the  strata  from  which  these  were 
obtained  may,  the  author  thinks,  have  been  disturbed ;  and  if  so,  the 
evidence  which  they  give  is  useless!     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
fact  that  of  twenty-one  fossil  mammalia  of  this  age  one  species  only,  and 
that  the  hippopotamus,  remains — a  fact  which  bears  strongly  against  the 
X>robability  of  the  presence  of  the  human  t3rpe.     It  is  not,  indeed,  until 
we  come  to  the  mid- Pleistocene  period  that  Professor  Dawkins  admits 
the  evidence  for  man's  presence,  but  here  he  asserts  it  unhesitatingly. 
lie  finds  it  in  the  discovery  (1872)  of  a  flint-flake  at  Crayford,  and  of  a 
'  second  implement  in  the  same  series  of  beds  at  Erith ' — *  a  roughly 
cl lipped  flake,  considerably  worn  by  use.'    This  kind  of  implement  is 
associated  with  human  use  everywhere,  and  he  considers  that  its  being 
found  in  two  places  is  a  proof  that  man  then  lived  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Thames.    The  descriptions  which  follow,  first  of  the  river-drift 
men,  and  then  of  the  cave  men,  are  most  interesting  and  graphic.    We 
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must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  a  sketch  of  the  old  river-drift  man 
with  his  flake,  his  pebble  chopper,  his  oval  hdche — a  man  he  is  of  littlo 
resonroe  and  few  occupations,  knowing  nothing  of  cnltivating  the  ground 
or  of  digging  in  it  for  materials  wherewith  to  make  tools.  Still  moro 
attractive  are  the  later  cave  men,  of  whom  Professor  Dawkins  indicates 
abundant  traces.  In  the  cave  of  Font  Newydd,  in  North  Wales,  several 
remains  of  implements  are  found,  and,  more  remarkable  than  all,  '  a 
human  molar  tooth,*  which,  as  Professor  Dawkins  afterwards  mentions, 
is  *  the  only  piece  of  the  human  frame  of  late  Pleistocene  age  found  in 
Groat  Britain/  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  this  cave  traces  of  man 
are  associated  with  those  of  the  hippopotamus — an  association  which  may, 
we  imagine,  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  man's  presence  in  the 
Pliocene  period.  These  cave  men  had  their  winter  homes,  so  to  say, 
among  rocks  and  in  the  mouths  of  caverns,  while  there  are  traces  of  tlieir 
also  having  huts  in  the  open  air.  Their  clothing  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  fur  *  sewn  together  with  sinews.'  At  this  stage  man  was  no  longer  a 
hunter  only,  but  traces  of  the  snowy  owl  show  him  to  have  been  a  fowler 
also.  We  observe  also  the  dawn  of  art  in  the  form  of  engraving,  a  figure 
of  a  horse  having  been  found  in  the  Cresswell  caves  '  delicately  incised  in 
a  fragment  of  rib.'  Skeleton  remains  appear ;  among  others  a  lower  jaw, 
which  is  '  massive  and  prognathous.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  connection  between  these  cave 
men  and  the  Eskimo  race,  on  the  evidence  of  similar  habits,  similar  im- 
plements, and,  curiously  enough,  a  similar  gift  for  animal-sketching. 

Into  the  contents  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  which  traces  what 
might  be  called  the  evidence  for  the  broadening  light  of  human  life,  we 
cannot  enter.  With  the  prehistoric  period  a  new  history  opens.  The 
abundant  remains  of  that  age  point,  as  the  author  believes,  to  an  entirely 
different  race,  and  the  position  which  he  maintains  is  that  the  Neolithic 
Britons  wore  Iberic  in  their  origin.  But  for  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant question,  as  well  as  for  the  full  description  of  later  prehistoric 
man  in  Britain,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  It  would 
be  an  important  omission  were  we  to  leave  the  illustrations  unnoticed. 
They  are  numerous,  and  not  only  good,  but  as  good  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  It  is,  we  think,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  part  of  the  volume 
which  describes  the  Bronze  Age  would  lose  much  of  its  value  if  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  such  a  rich  profusion  of  illustrations.  We  have 
throughout  studiously  avoided  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  man :  to  our  mind  it  is  a  problem  which  is  still  un- 
solved, and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  a  day ;  but  such  a  work  t^ 
this  certainly  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  on  the  way  towards  its  solution. 

Essays  on  Art  and  Archeology.    By  G.  T.  Newton.    Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

Although  all  the  papers  in  this  volume  have  appeared  before,  ihey  are 
more  than  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  dusty  oblivion  of  back  nnm- 
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bers  of  reviews.  In  this  present  shape,  indeed,  revised  where  necessary, 
and  arranged  in  order,  they  acquire  even  an  additional  value.  For  while 
separately  they  give  the  pith  and  substance  of  the  most  important  work 
done  within  the  last  few  years  at  Mycena?,  Ephesus,  Olympia,  &c.,  com- 
bined they  present  in  popular  form  a  tolerably  complete  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Greek  archaeology  as  a  science.  For  in  such  matters  nothing 
is  single  and  alone.  The  excavations  of  one  region  help  us  to  explain  the 
date,  the  origin,  the  workmanship  of  the  discoveries  in  another.  Details 
from  Hahcamassus  throw  a  hght  upon  the  architect-sculptor  of  a  temple 
at  Priene.  A  toy-offering  in  a  Rhodian  tomb  is  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  alphabet  employed  by  the  early  Greek  colonists  of  Ionia.  The  sepul- 
chral mound  of  a  Kimmerian  archon  acquires  fresh  significance  when 
compared  with  the  tombs  adorned  and  furnished  by  *  prse-Dsedaloau '  work- 
men for  the  primitive  rulers  of  Mycenae.  Of  all  the  papers  in  the  volnmo 
the  most  important  is  that  on  Greek  inscriptions.  It  is  only  perhaps 
since  the  pubUcation  of  the  great  work  of  Boeckh  that  the  quantity  and 
importance  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  thoroughly  understood,  and 
already,  since  Boeckh's  work  was  compiled,  their  nmnber  has  been  multi. 
plied  fourfold.  It  was  fortimate  for  Greece  that  few  great  mediaeval  citio 
grew  up  upon  the  site  of  the  old  historic  towns.  There  was  no  semi- 
barbarous  and  feudal  Bome,  where  slender  marble  stele  and  broad  slabs 
were  swept  straightway  to  the  lime -kiln.  Bronzes  might  indeed  be  melted 
down,  and  gold  or  silver  pilfered  by  the  invader.  The  pure  marble  over- 
turned or  even  shattered,  left  where  it  fell,  or  built  into  the  wall  of  house 
or  fortress,  retained  the  sharp-cut  inscription  still,  as  legible  as  when  it  was 
first  set  up.  And  these  inscriptions  were  to  the  ancient  Greeks  at  once 
their  blue-books  and  their  gazettes.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  pubUc  or 
private  life  on  which  they  do  not  throw  some  hght.  Treaties  with  inde- 
pendent states,  laws  regulating  domestic  government,  rules  for  the  cere- 
monial worship  of  the  gods,  and  deeds  of  sale  of  property  held  by  or  for- 
feited to  the  temples,  funeral  notices,  votive  offerings,  are  all  inscribed  in 
them.  They  preserve  for  us  manners  and  customs,  prices  of  goods  and 
changes  of  fashions,  practices  of  war  and  peace,  varieties  of  dialect,  fusions 
of  race.  They  tell  us  even  what  was  thought  of  things  beyond  the  present 
world.  The  gold  cylinder  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse  contains 
directions  to  guide  him  in  the  realm  of  shadows.  The  wife  attests  her  faith 
in  a  future  state  and  her  own  assurance  of  a  place  among  the  blessed  on 
the  same  slab  on  which  the  less  believing  husband  records  his  absolute 
negation  of  such  hopes.  The  Budrum  inscription  given  in  full  in  the 
appendix,  and  siogularly  interesting  as  a  unique  memorial  of  the  sale  of 
temple  lands  under  the  joint  guaranty  of  the  gods  themselves  and  of  the 
wardens  of  the  shrine,  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  philologer  for  its  list  of 
Karian  proper  names  of  purchasers  and  their  (apparent)  sureties.  Next  to 
this  paper  and  the  introductory  essay  on  the  object  and  limits  of  archaeology 
as  a  science  rank  those  on  the  Mycenee  and  Olympia  *  finds,'  and  on  the 
•  collections  in  the  British  Museum.*  While  reasonably  doubting  whether 
the  tombs  explored  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  are  those  of  the  legendary  *  Atreus 
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and  his  Bnccessora,'  Mr.  Newton  does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Stamataki's 
opinion  (quoted  by  Prof.  Jebb)  that  the  tombs  in  the  oval  space  by  the 
Acropolis  are  ]irobably  anterior  to  the  Achaean  dynasty,  and  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  house  on  the  hill-top  decidedly  non-Hellenic  in  character.  It 
is  chiefly,  however,  for  its  admirable  sufvey  of  the  successive  forms  that 
Greek  art  assumed,  from  its  most  archaic  semi-Oriental  type  to  the  almost 
purely  imitative  period  of  Eoman  ascendancy,  that  Mr.  Newton's  present 
volume  will  be  welcomed.  And  from  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  not  more 
useful  to  the  professed  archaeologist  than  to  the  unlearned  multitude,  who 
merely  wish  to  acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  details  and 
motif  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  Greek  art  in  the  great  galleries  of  our 
national  museum. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature:  being  a  Series  of  Interpretative  Essays 
on  the  History  of  Matter,  from  the  Atom  to  the  Flower. 
By  Henry  Bellyse  Baildon,  B.A.  Cantab.  J.  and  A. 
Churchill. 

The  first  thought  which  occurs  to  a  reader  of  this  book  who  knows 
anything  of  its  author's  previous  work  is,  perhaps,  *Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam.'  Mr.  Baildon  has  already  evinced  no  small  power  as  a  poetic 
interpreter  of  Nature,  and  here  we  have  still  further  evidence  that  his 
strength  lies  in  this  direction.  By  far  the  finest  parts  of  *  The  Spirit  of 
Nature  *  are  those  in  which  the  imaginative — and  generally  the  ABsthetic 
— elements  come  into  play :  for  instance,  in  chapter  v.,  where  the  author 
talks  and  dreams  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  or  in  the  passages  in  which 
he  characterizes  the  mission  and  appearance  of  the  fern,  or  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  delight  which  one  feels  in  the  study  of  the  grass.  Here  he  is 
at  home,  and  wo  are  at  home  with  him.  Indeed,  although  he  follows  far 
behind  his  master,  we  discern  here  and  there  echoes  of  a  Buskin-like 
voice :  there  is  the  same  horror  of  what  we  may  call  automatizing  and 
the  same  reverence  for  Nature's  inward  and  spiritual  being.  Is  Mr. 
Baildon  equally  strong  in  his  dealing  with  scientific  theories  ?  We  do  not 
think  he  is.  There  is  proof  enough  that  he  has  made  the  works  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  others,  the  subject  of  very  earnest  study ; 
and  the  fact  of  his  carefully  distinguishing  between  evolution  and  ma- 
terialism, and  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  former,  while  he  discards 
the  latter,  points  at  least  io  freedom  of  judgment.  But  we  have  an 
impression  that  those  against  whom  he  strikes  out  most  lustily  will  not 
feel  very  sorely  wounded;  and  we  say  this  although  in  regard  to  the 
materialistic  school  we  are  in  entire  accord  with  him. 

One  distinct  value  the  book  has  to  our  mind — it  shows  how  utterly 
materialism  fails  in  the  presence  of  non-materialistic  minds.  Its  doc- 
trines find  no  single  loophole  by  which  they  may  enter  into  the  world 
of  the  transcendentalist,  which  is  a  very  real  world,  none  the  less.  And 
to  most  of  us,  who  are  neither  materialist  nor  transcendentalist,  but 
men  to  whom  matter  and  spirit  are  both  intensely  real,  materialism  is  a 
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thing  which  touches  us,  but  does  not  come  within  sight  of  onr  inmost 
being.  The  two  closing  chapters  on  *  Poetry  and  Science'  and  *The 
Cruelty  of  Nature  '  are  very  suggestive.  Mr.  Baildon  meets  the  assertion 
that  poetry  and  science  are  mutually  destructive  by  a  frank  denial,  and 
shows  that  there  is  a  Science  with  which  poetry  finds  itself  in  deepest 
harmony.  He  likewise  denies  that  Nature  is  '  cruel/  and  endeavours  to 
show  that  pain  may  be  neither  unjust,  unnecessary,  nor  useless. 

To  sum  up,  as  a  scientific  answer  to  materiaUsm  the  book  is  not 
triumphantly  successful ;  but,  as  affording  evidence  for  the  reality  of  a 
domain  into  which  materialism  does  not  enter,  it  is  valuable,  as  well  as 
striking.  The  style  is  somewhat  too  ambitious,  the  plan  is  too  diffuse ; 
but  the  virtues  which  we  have  indicated  will  serve  in  some  measure  to 
counterbalance  these  defects. 


Nature's  Byepaths :  a  Series  of  Recreative  Papers  in  Natural 
History.  By  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  David 
Bogue. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  thrown  together  under  this  title  a  series  of  papers  of 
varied  character— papers  which  presumably  have  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, contributed  to  some  of  our  periodicals.  Variety  strikes  us  as  one 
of  their  most  prominent  features,  their  subjects  being  chosen  from  almost . 
every  field  of  study  which  could  be  classed  under  *  natural  history ;  *  but 
we  must  admit  that  the  author  has  the  gift  of  writing  pleasantly  on  what- 
ever theme  he  discusses.  Under  the  title,  *  Over  an  Old  Land-surface,'  he 
succeeds  in  giving  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  at  Montauban  and  elsewhere  in  working  the  phosphate  mines ;  and 
he  does  not  faillo  show  the  bearings  of  these  discoveries  upon  prehistoric 
life.  In  the  chapters  which  bear  the  name,  *  A  Naturalist  on  the  Tramp,' 
he  takes  his  readers  upon  several  interesting  journeys — first,  to  Ireland, 
whose  main  geological  chaiacteristics  he  indicates  and  briefly  describes ; 
next,  to  Wales,  with  its  slate-quarries,  the  working  of  which  he  explains ; 
again,  to  the  *  Black  Country '  and  to  the  northern  counties,  with  their 
Feams  of  coal  and  iron.  His  descriptions  of  the  coal-mines  and  of  the 
way  in  which  their  wonders  are  explored  are  so  graphic  that  one  who 
never  saw  a  coal-pit  might  almost  fancy  he  had  been  down  in  the  '  cage.' 
The  chapter,  *  Vulcan's  Forge.*  will  serve  to  supply  the  ordinary  reader 
with  much  information  regarding  earthquakes  and  volcanic  energy. 
Under  the  somewhat  vague  title,  '  The  Story  of  a  Becent  Scare,'  Mr. 
Taylor  tells  us  of  the  *  Colorado  Beetle,'  and  he  seems  to  have  httle  fear  of 
any  invasion  from  that  mysterious  troubler.  We  confess  that  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  certain  parts  of  this  book  have  found 
a  place  in  it ;  surely,  to  give  an  example,  the  relation  of  that  entitled 
*  Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles '  to  natural  history  is  somewhat  distant. 

The  book  is  one  for  popular  use ;  to  the  scientific  student  it  would  afford 
little  information,  but  to  the  general  reader  it  will  explain,  in  a  very  clear 
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and  lively  fashion,  many  facts  in  natnre  of  which  he  is  as  yet  ignorant. 
The  author,  we  see,  is  editor  of  *  Science  Gossip ; '  and  no  two  words 
could  better  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  before  us. 


The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.    By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

We  are  not  sure  that  any  previous  volume  of  this  series  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  more  difficult  subject  than  that  which  Dr.  Bastian  handles  hero. 
Its  interrelations  are  so  wide  that  only  a  many-sided  mind  could  have 
treated  it  throughout  with  equal  success ;  and  as  we  have  read  Dr. 
Bastian's  volume,  we  have  been  conscious  here  and  there  of  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  he  must  have  found  himself.  His  powers  are  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  closing  parts  of  the  book,  and  notably  in  chapter 
xxix.,  on  the  *  Cerebral  Belations  of  Speech  and  Thought."  Indeed,  wo 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  writer  who  comes  after  the  author  in  this 
X)articular  field  could  dispense  with  a  reference  to  the  remarkable  body  of 
facts  which  he  has  here  gathered  together.  These  are  drawn  from  cases 
which  have  come  under  his  own  observation  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  from 
others  which  have  been  investigated  by  other  eminent  authorities  upon 
cerebral  disease ;  together,  they  amply  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used,  viz.,  *  to  throw  some  httle  hght  upon  the  extremely  complex 
processes  which  have  been  superadded,  or  that  have  grown  out  of  the  pro- 
cesses immediately  excited  in  the  cerebral  cortex  by  the  incidence  of  in- 
going impressions — and,  as  a  result  of  which,  outgoing  stimidi  pass  over  to 
motor  centres,  for  the  performance  of  voluntary  acts,  and  for  intellectual 
expression  generally.'  One  very  important  deduction,  which,  in  tliis  con- 
nection, the  author  draws  somewhat  tentatively  from  his  study  of  cerebral 
disease,  is  so  far-reaching  that  more  attention  might  be  devoted  to  it  than 
has  yet  been  given.  He  says :  *  The  process  of  thought  seems  to  be  in  a 
measure  independent  of  the  words  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed,  so 
that,  perhaps,  we  think  in  words  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Its 
partial  independence  appears  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  •*  select"  our 
expressions.'  This  aspect  of  the  matter  has  indeed  received  considerablo 
attention  from  those  who  have  studied  mind  from  the  metaphysical  side  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  experientialists,  who  are  anything  but 
metaphysical,  would  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experience  more  carefully  than 
they  have  hitherto  done. 

We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Bastian  has  been  equally  successful  in  his 
treatment  of  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  touch  upon  what  we  should 
call  the  supra-physical  domain ;  the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
position  which  he  maintains  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  *  mind,*  a  position 
with  which  we  cannot  accord.  In  chapter  x.,  for  instance,  on  *  The  Scope 
of  Mind,'  he  has  a  serious  quarrel  with  almost  all  previous  defiinitions  of 
the  term,  popular  and  other.  It  has  been  used  most  frequently  '  as  though 
it  corresponded  to  a  real  and  positive  something,  existing  of  and  by  itself^' 
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and  in  this  nse  he  finds  grave  error ;  nor  has  he  more  patience  with  the 
related  view — that  the  sphere  of  *  mental  phenomena '  is  identical  with 
that  of  consciousness.  This  latter  he  attempts  to  refate  hy  a  reference  to 
mental  actions,  in  which  consciousness  has  no  [apparent]  part ;  e.g.,  he 
appeals  to  such  a  frequent  experience  as  this  : — We  try  to  recall  some  for- 
gotten word ;  we  make  the  effort  consciously,  and  we  fail;  but  by  and  by, 
when  consciousness  is  exercised  about  other  things,  the  lost  word  comes  to 
mind.  To  him  this  seems  to  prove  that  a  physical  process  has  been  going  on 
of  which  we  had  no  consciousness ;  but  this  does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  Most 
likely  the  new  theme  to  which  consciousness  has  turned  has  some  direct, 
though  obscure,  relation  to  the  word  which  has  been  consciously  sought, 
and  may  thus  lead  up  to  the  recovery  of  that  word.  Nor  is  it  superfluous 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  we  are  consciously  straining  after  an  expres- 
sion, the  thought  to  be  expressed,  and  hence,  in  some  sense,  the  word  also 
is  potentially  present  Whatever  worth — or  worthlessness — there  may  be 
in  these  conjectures,  however,  this  at  least  we  maintain,  that  such  in- 
stances as  Professor  Bastian  quotes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  old  metaphysical  position.  It  is  plain  that  the  term  *  consciousness  * 
must  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  it  sometimes  is,  even,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  to  admit  Professor  Bain's  dictum  that  *  with  nervous  action  feeling 
begins.'  Dr.  Bastian  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  proposes  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  term  *mind,'  so  as  to  *  comprise  under  its  new  and  more 
ample  signification  the  results  of  all  nerve  actions,  other  than  those  of 
outgoing  currents.*  Our  main  objection  to  this  position  is  that  it  is  one 
at  which  it  is  impossible  to  stop.  Let  us  refuse  to  accord  to  mind  any- 
thing akin  to  a  distinct  entity  ;  let  us  deny  the  identity  of  the  spheres  in 
which  mind  and  consciousness  work ;  let  us,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
admit  that  the  mind  may  work  automatically,  or  almost  so ;  then  we  must 
finally  proceed  to  resolve  every  mental  process  into  a  series  of  merely 
physical  or  mechanical  acts. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  enter  into  many  of  the  interesting  discussions 
which  the  author  holds  in  this  book ;  they  are  indeed  too  important  and 
too  ably  conducted  to  be  treated  in  the  brief  way  which  the  exigencies  of 
our  remaining  space  permit.  We  must  in  a  word,  however,  testify  to  the 
remarkable  abihty  and  clearness  with  which  Professor  Bastian  handles  the 
morphology  of  the  subject.  To  many  this  will  be  by  far  the  most  interesting 
part ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  so  to  the  author,  from  the  large  proportion  of 
space  which  he  devotes  to  it.  Those  parts  which  we  have  noticed  more 
fully  are  small  firagments  in  comparison.  But,  immensely  important  as  it 
is,  this  is  the  portion  of  such  works  which  must  always  receive  scanty  treat- 
ment in  any  brief  notice  ;  it  would  be  simply  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
give  any  fair  idea  of  a  chapter  like  that  on  '  The  Internal  Structure  of  tho 
Human  Brain,'  and  yet  it  contains  the  very  '  heart  of  the  matter.*  We  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  To  all  students  of  *  Brain,*  it  will 
be  of  immense  value;  indeed,  the  ability  and- wide  practical  experience 
of  the  author,  his  lucid  style,  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement,  and,  let 
US  add,  the  abundance  and  minute  perfection  of  the  illustrations,  will 
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serve  to  moke  this  one  of  the  best  manuals  which  we  have  npon  the 
subject ;  and  we  say  this  with  none  the  less  heartiness  that  we  have 
expressed  our  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  which  are  advanced. 

English  Trees  and  Tree-planting.     By  William  H.  Ablett. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  in  English  no  lack  of  treatises  on  trees,  cast  in  a  half-poedo  and 
sentimental  vein.  Mr.  Heath  recently  reproduced  one  old  volume  of  great 
merit,  and  were  the  same  thing  done  judiciously  by  Evelyn's  *  Sylva/  the 
two  would  form  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Sir  J.  Dick  Lauder  might  have  written  a  great  work  on  trees  and 
tree-planting,  but  he  let  his  opportunity  pass.  Mr.  Ablett  has  found 
or  has  made  his  opportunity,  and  has  written  by  far  the  best  book  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  evident  that  he  speaks  from  a 
large  experience,  and  that  he  has  travelled  widely,  and  has  observed  and 
remembered.  There  is  much  behind  the  book,  and  the  book  is  the  more 
valuable.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ablett  does  the  common  Scotch 
pine  full  justice  ;  that  he  is  in  favour  of  cedars  as  common  trees ;  and  that 
lie  has  practical  and  much-needed  worda  to  say  of  coppice-wood.  His 
calculations  seem  to  have  been  carefully  made  and  tested;  he  takes  little 
at  second-hand.  He  has  literary  power  enough  to  impart  an  interest  of  a 
general  and  liberal  kind  ;  so  that,  while  the  book  is  one  that  may  become 
essential  to  large  landed  proprietors  and  their  agents,  it  will  be  found 
instructive  and  interesting  by  the  ordinary  reader.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Ablett  has  made  no  reference  to  Thoreau's  admirable  observations  of 
American  trees,  some  of  which  are  also  common  to  England,  and  as 
Thoreau's  observations  are  at  once  so  wise  and  so  practical,  we  are 
inclined  to  regret  this.  Nor  do  we  find  that  he  says  anything  special 
II bout  lightning  and  trees,  which  might  hav.e  afforded  a  subject  for  a 
passage  or  two.  The  book,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  wants  an  index,  which  in 
the  second  edition  should  be  made  exhaustive. 
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A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  By  the  Eev,  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  &c.  Two  Vols.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Go. 

Tliis  is  an  able  work,  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought,  reading,  and 
inquiry,  and  exhibiting  throughout  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  most 
recent  German  Uterature  bearing  on  the  questions  discuosed.  The  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  Greek  Poets,  from  Homer  to  Menander,  the 
close  of  the  *  New  Comedy  ;  *  the  second  to  the  Prose  Writers,  up  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  in  828.    This  is  a  very  convenient  division ;  it  at 
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once  recognizes  the  nndoubted  fact  that  orally  recited  poetry  preceded, 
as  a  literature,  written  prose,  and  it  avoids  the  intermixture  of  the  two 
which  a  strict  sequence  of  date  would  require. 

The  treatment  of  every  author,  and  the  criticism  on  his  merits,  is  very 
complete.  Mr.  Mahaflfy  is  well  able  to  take  that  large  view  of  literary' 
questions  which  is  sure  to  stamp  a  work  with  freshness  and  originahty ; 
added  to  this,  he  has  the  art  of  interesting  the  reader  on  subjects  which 
most  persons  find  somewhat  dull  in  details.  On  the  tragic  poets  especially 
he  has  given  a  series  of  sound  and  sensible  criticisms.  Euripides  ho 
regards  with  especial  favour.  *  He  was  doubtless,*  ho  says,  *  an 
inferior  artist  to  Sophocles ;  he  was  certainly  a  greater  genius,  and 
a  far  more  suggestive  thinker.'  Of  Pindar  he  has,  justly  perhaps,  a  less 
exalted  opinion.  He  was  one  who  *  was  quite  ready  to  praise  tyrants,  to 
praise  democracies,  to  praise  Dorians — with  whom  he  felt  especial  sympa- 
thies—to praise  lonians ;  and  he  did  this  professionally  and  for  pay.  Ho 
was  a  good  friend  of  all  parties,  a  religious  and  respectable  man,  and 
hated  nobody  excei)t  rival  poets,  at  whom  he  is  always  sneering,  and 
philosophers,  who  were  becoming  serious  rivals  to  the  i^oets  generally.' 

On  one  point  we  should  differ  seriously  from  Professor  Mahaffy.  He 
follows  Mr.  Grote  in  the  rash  statement,  *  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were,  or  could  have  been,  written  down  about  700  B.C., 
and  thus  they  may  have  been  preserved  orally  only  for  a  very  short  time.' 
Again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  he  observes,  *  Every  one  admits  that  prose  is  im- 
possible without  writing — nay,  even  without  the  well-estabUshed  habit  of 
fluent  and  sustained  writing.'  Accordingly  he  expresses  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement  made  by  comparatively  late  authors,  that  many 
prose  writers  of  history  and  philosophy  preceded  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  in  this  supposed 
age  of  *  fluent  and  sustained  writing,'  and  for  very  long  afterwards,  even 
till  the  time  of  Plato,  or  about  400  B.C.,  there  are  no  Greek  words  at  all 
to  express  such  very  obvious  things  as  pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  nay,  there  are 
no  proper  terms  even  to  express  reading  and  writing;  and  the  inference 
is  almost  irresistible  that  the  practice  was  extremely  limited.  All  the 
writing  materials  in  use  were,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  wooden  tablets 
with  waxed  surfaces ;  and  how  an  Iliad  or  an  Odyssey  could  be  written 
out  in  this  way  —  moreover,  in  the  very  clumsy  archaic  letters  and  the 
inverse  or  right-to-left  method  that  prevailed  even  up  to  500  b.c,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive. 

Moreover,  Professor  Sayce  has  proved,  in  a  very  valuable  Appendix 
(A)  to  voL  i.,  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  Homeric  language,  that  our 
texts  are  full  of  modernisms,  which  make  it  certain  that  they  were  revised, 
and  additions  made  to  them  as  late  even  as  the  New  Attic  period.  What 
is  more  serious  is,  the  positive  statement  which  he  makes,  that  much  of  the 
Homeric  language  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  the  genuine  epic,  but  an  arti- 
ficial creation  of  the  rhapsodists,  who  use  in  part  the  '  new  Ionic '  of  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  grafted,  of  course,  on  very  old  materials.  Mr.  Mahaffy 
will  have  to  reconsider  these  two  points  in  a  future  edition.    His  work 
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bIiows  ample  evidence  that  hitherto  he  has  never  seriously  considered 
them.  The  Homer  that  we  have  does  not  clearly  appear  till  the  time  of 
Plato  ;  and  the  compilation  of  it  in  its  present  form  could  not  have  long 
preceded  that  period. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  chapters  on  Plato  and  the  Orators  in  vol.  ii. 
appear  to  us  among  the  hest  in  the  whole  work.  The  author  had  good 
guides  to  follow  over  this  field  of  inquiry^in  Professors  Jowett  and  Jehh,  as 
well  as  in  Mr.  Grote. 


Litiguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.  Written  from  the  Year  1846 
to  1878.  With  Introduction.  By  Eobert  Nebdham  Cost, 
late  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Service,  &c. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

These  essays,  the  author  tells  us  in  his  brief  preface,  are  reprinted  from  a 
periodical  in  which  they  appeared  at  intervals,  some  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  He  *  does  not  care  much  for  praise  or  blame ;'  he  wishes  to 
be  useful,  and  he  is  actuated  by  '  an  ardent  love  for  the  people  of  India,' 
whom  he  rightly  judges  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  equatorial  and 
tropical  Africans,  and,  in  fact,  the  founders  of  and  predecessors  in  all  that 
we  recognize  as  the  higher  civihzation.  He  apologizes  for  a  somewhat 
free  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  concludes  his  preface  with  the  prophecy  that 
*  we  shall  know  something  in  the  next  generation  of  the  early  history  of 
religions,  languages,  and  races  of  mankind.'  We  know  a  good  deal 
already :  the  doubt  is,  if  very  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  essays,  Mteen  in  number,  varying  in  length  from  about  twenty 
to  fifty  pages  of  rather  close  print,  include  some  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  our  age — the  religions,  and  the  languages  of  India,  civil  justice  in  the 
Punjaub,  Egyptology,  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  &c.  On  the  first  subject, 
he  sums  up  what  he  supposes  is  the  average  knowledge  in  these  words : 
« A  general  notion  is  arrived  at  that  there  are  two  main  divisions'  in  the 
religion  of  a  people  who  '  ignore  and  hate  the  religions  of  Europe,'  and  that 
these  divisions  are  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism,  to  which  a  third, 
that  of  Buddhism,  might  be  added ;  that  extreme  antiquity  is  ascribed  to 
certain  sacred  books;  and  that  magnificent  buildings  and  enormous  crowds 
of  worshippers  evidence  the  importance  and  popularity  of  the  worship. 
Certainly,  this  summary  of  popular  English  knowledge  is  rather  '  mild ; ' 
it  strikes  us  that  throughout  the  author  underrates  the  information  which 
nearly  all  Educated  classes  now  possess  on  these  and  similar  points. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  should 
be  fixed  *  with  general  consent  at  622  b.c.,'  and  that  of  *  the  promulgation 
of  Mohammed's  doctrines  at  a.d.  622.'  These  two  systems,  it  is  well  known, 
compete  mmierically  with  Christianity  in  their  influence  over  the  world. 
Mohammedanism,  he  says,  reached  India  about  a.d.  1000.  All  three  reli- 
gions the  author  regards  as  *  benefactors  to  the  human  race,  permitted  by 
the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events  to  play  their  part  in  the  eduoation  d 
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mankind ; '  as  teaching  them  law,  order,  and  morality  in  place  of  the 
cannibalism  and  devil-worship  of  savagery. 

All  religions  are,  as  a  rule,  the  author  observes,  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  education  and  inheritance.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  change  of 
any  religion  consequently  so  difficult  and  so  unlikely  in  itself,  a  serious 
and  solemn  consideration  arises  therefrom  for  Christian  missionaries, 
whether  to  Jew,  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan.  The  author  praises  the  *  im- 
maculate simplicity  of  the  Mohammedan  worshipper,'  and  he  thinks  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  Christianity  in  competing  with  it  is  that  the  latter 
is '  sadly  overlaid  by  the  debris  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  The  Indian  Chris- 
tian  Churches  *  will  never  adhere  to  the  narrow  shibboleths  of  the  Western 
Churches,*  and  he  advocates  *  the  native  and  European  Churches  being 
kept  separate.*  How  this  is  to  done,  while  India  remains  a  British 
possession,  it  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  say. 

The  essay  on  *  An  Indian  District  during  a  Bebellion '  is  profoundly 
interesting,  but  it  tells  a  terrible  tale  of  English  foUy,  cruelty,  and  intoler- 
ance. It  may  be,  he  says,  that  the  Indians  *  have  risen  in  righteous 
indignation  against  us ;  for  our  feeUngs  are  not  their  feelings,  our  gods 
are  not  their  gods,  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  decided  in  the 
same  way  by  them  and  by  us.'  Our  rule  is  *  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ;  otu*  vaunted  justice,  and  the  undoubted  mildness  of  our  adminis- 
tration (?)  have  failed  to  conciliate  the  affections  or  rouse  the  fears  of  our 
subjects.'  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  we  honour  the  writer  who  has  ven- 
tured so  plainly  to  tell  the  unwelcome  and  too  little  considered  truth. 

We  have  not  space  to  say  more  than  that  the  volume  is  replete  with 
information,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Anglo-Indian 
literature. 

Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias, 
Isocrates,  Isaeus.  Edited  with  Notes  by  E.  C.  Jebb,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

This  handsome  volume  of  four  hundred  octavo  pages  forms  a  sequel  to 
t!ie  author's  work  on  the  '  Attic  Orators.'  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  extracts  printed  in  a  good-sized  Greek  type,  pre- 
ceded by  half  that  space  occupied  by  various  readings  and  textual 
criticism,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  copious  notes  and  a  very 
complete  index. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  orators,  with  the  exception  of 
Demosthenes,  are  not  very  much  read  in  schools  or  even  colleges.  And 
yet '  few  Greek  authors  of  the  best  age  are  more  helpful  than  the  orators,  if 
we  desire  to  see  the  old  Greeks  as  they  liv^  and  moved,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  their  daily  actions  and  thoughts ;  few,  again,  present  more  vivid 
or  instructive  pictures  of  Greek  socie^  in  its  larger  political  aspects.' 

The  object  of  the  selection  is  twofold — ^lingmstio  and  historical;  to 
interpret  and  iUostrate  the  general  evolution  of  the  Attio  prose  style,  and 
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to  furnish  the  best  specimens  of  the  thought,  pohtics,  and  manners  of  the 
period.  Professor  Jebb  has  for  very  many  years  made  the  orators  his 
especial  study,  and  his  commentary  carries  all  the  weight  that  high 
scholarship  combined  with  that  special  knowledge  is  able  to  give. 

He  thinks  that  Attic  oratory  has  a  peculiar  value,  because  it  enables  us 
to  trace  at  the  same  time,  *  the  main  current  of  influence  which  moulded 
Greek  hterary  prose*  (p.  iz.).  No  doubt  the  law  courts  and  the  schools 
of  the  Sophists,  the  latter  of  which  exercise  such  an  influence  on  the  style 
of  Tliucydides,  did  much  more  to  develop  the  prose  of  the  Greeks  than 
the  practice  of  wi'iting;  pubUc  speaking  was  to  them  what  newspapers 
are  to  us. 

The  notes  are. exceedingly  judicious;  first,  because  they  are  uniformly 
brief;  secondly,  because  they  are  strictly  explanatory  and  illustrative, 
and  never  *  run  off'  into  matters  extraneous  to  the  point.  Moreover, 
they  are  so  plain  and  simple  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  less 
advanced  scholars,  especially  in  the  clear  thought  and  the  condensed 
knowledge  which  can  put  difi^cult  things  in  quite  a  plain  way. 

Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy,     By  Vebnon  Lee- 
W.  Satchell  and  Co. 

The  eighteenth  century,  so  favourite  a  period  with  students  of  French 
or  English  pohtics  and  literature,  is  for  most  of  us,  in  respect  to  Italy, 
scarcely  more  than  a  blank  page.  With  the  last  flickering  gleams  of 
Kenaissance  Art  popular  interest  in  Italian  annals  expires  also,  only  to 
revive  with  the  poHtical  changes  of  our  own  generation.  Setting  aside 
the  Papacy,  whose  history  at  this  period,  as  at  others,  is  constantly 
entwined  with  the  history  of  tl^e  greater  powers,  there  is  little  anywhere 
from  Venice  to  Naples  to  attract  and  arrest  the  attention  of  a  foreigner. 
Art  and  Uterature  are  as  debased  and  tame  as  pohtical  life  is  dull  and 
uneventful.  True  there  are  names — in  science  more  especially — tliat 
would  be  illustrious  in  any  time  or  country.  Beccaria,  Vico,  Galvani, 
Yolta,  to  mention  no  others,  are  a  quartet  the  world  has  by  no  means  for- 
gotten even  yet.  The  meteoric  career  of  Alfieri  anticipated  after  a  fashion 
the  effect  produced  on  a  more  impressionable  age  by  Byron.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  of  Italy  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  to  the  majority  of  us  only  empty  names.  It  is  to  this 
neglected  and  feeble  time,  when  music  alone  among  the  arts  displays  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  vitaUty,  that  Vernon  Lee  devotes  these  studies. 
And  chiefly  to  the  literary  U^  of  Bome  and  Venice  amongst  Italian 
cities.  The  meetings  of  the  *  Academy  of  the  Arcadians,*  in  their  newly 
acquired  'Parasian  grove,'  on  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  under  the 
presidency  of  their  first  and  ablest  custode  the  Abate  Grescimbeni;  the 
story  of  Metastasio's  timidly  egoistical  career ;  the  rivalries  of  Goldoni 
and  Carlo  Gozzi  for  the  favour  of  the  Venetian  playgoers— these,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  *  musical  life '  of  the  peninsula,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Bumey  when 
collecting  materials  for  his  *  History,'  make  up  the  sum  of  Vernon  Lee's 
'studieB.*   And  very  interesting  is  their  backward  glanoe  upon  this  qitaini 
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and  artificial  world,  so  rich  in  talent  and  so  poor  in  genius,  so  incessant 
in  literary  labour,  yet  so  barren  of  any  product  worth  preserving,  so  full  of 
affectation,  yet  so  rarely  stirred  with  deep  and  genuine  emotion.  The 
studies,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  quite  free  from  an  afifectation  of  a  more 
modem  kind— an  attempt  at  *  picturesque '  description,  verging  oocasion- 
aUy  on  perilous  exaggeration,  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  portrayal  of  character.  At  times,  indeed,  the  hvely  colouring  might 
positively  lead  unwary  folk  astray.  The  Arcadians,  for  instance,  though 
they  do  not  now  write  sonnets,  are  still,  we  believe,  a  highly  respectable 
institute,  whose  periodical  meetings  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  Boman 
journals.  Count  Carlo  Gozzi  seems  a  httle  unfairly  depicted  as  a  sort  of 
half-crazy  phantom  poet,  wandering  drearily  along  Venetian  quays ;  nor 
was  he  in  his  old  age  quite  so  forgotten  of  his  countrymen  that  the  day 
and  year  of  his  death  are  no  longer  known.  As  a  whole,  however,  these 
studies,  although  they  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little  pruning 
of  exuberant  and  not  always  too  appropriate  epithets,  and  of  occasional 
unnecessary  repetitions,  provide  an  unusually  pleasant  excursion  into  a 
rarely  visited  field  of  research,  and  recall  agreeably  the  shadowy  forms  of 
*gefallene  grbsse,'  whom  our  great-grandfathers,  and  still  more  our  great- 
grandmothers,  regarded  as  the  foremost  geniuses  in  the  World. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Bret  Harte.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     Chatto 
and  Windus. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  attest  a  rare  variety  of  power  and  great 
originahty.  Bret  Harte  only  lacks  a  strain  of  refined  tenderness  to  have 
been  a  great  creator.  He  has  rapid  insight,  keen  feeling  for  dramatio 
possibihty,  humour  of  a  dry  and  somewhat  husky  kind,  a  remarkable 
power  over  words,  and  he  can  be  simply  funny  and  fantastical  1  He  writes 
clever  parodies :  he  wrote  '  The  Luck  of  Boaring  Camp,'  and  *  Jim,'  and 
'Cicely,'  and  *  Truthful  James.'  He  has  brought  a  new  character  into 
literature,  a  new  life,  and  much  must  be  forgiven  him,  as  indeed  he  needs 
to  be  forgiven,  when  he  tries  to  outdo  Ingoldsby.  Some  of  the  *  natural 
poems'  are  very  fine.  The  preface  is  readable,  and  claims  attention 
because  of  the  delicious  account  he  gives  of  the  difficulties  he  had  with 
the  printer  and  pubUsher  of '  The  Overland  Monthly,'  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  editor,  respecting  the  first  appearance  of  *  The  Luck,'  which  they 
regarded  as  likely  to  shock  the  susceptibiHties  of  '  kind  readers.'  Bret 
stuck  to  his  point  and  success  justified  him ;  and  success  is  justified  of  her 
children. 

• 

Caroline  Von  Linsingen,  and  King  William  the  Fourth.    By 
THEOPHiLUflO.  Abundsl.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Allen. 

This  is  a  curious  romance  of  some  ninety  years  ago  concerning  a  clan- 
destine marriage  between  the  two  personages  mentioned  on  the  title-page. 
The  book  appeared  in  German,  and  professed  to  be  a  publication  of  lettera 
found  among  the  literary  remains  of  Baron  Beiohenbach,  who  avowedly 
.  oxLnr.  82 
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gives  an  account  of  tbe  way  in  wbich  tlie^  came  into  liis  poBSeaeion.  Tlie 
anonjmious  Oennan  editor  who  promiBOB  Ibj  and  by  to  disclose  himselfi 
when  he  Las  seen  how  his  publication  is  received,  gives  his  aocoant  of  the 
way  the  letters  came  into  his  hands,  bat  It  is  singtdarly  sentimental  and 
Vogue.  The  English  translator  refuses  to  vonch  for  the  genuineness  of  tho 
letters ;  he  disclaims  all  responsibility  bnt  that  of  translating  them :  '  no 
note  of  assent  or  dissent  shall  be  added  by  me,'  he  says.  We'  confess 
oorselves,  therefore,  unable  to  give  judgment ;  the  necessary  evidence  it 
not  before  us.  There  is  mncli  in  ihe  stoly  that  might  be  true.  Some  of 
its  very  incongruities  are  presumptidtiS  iii  its  tovour.  One  love-letter 
only  of  the  Dlike  of  Clarence  is  giveni  It  excites  in  us  more  distrust 
than  anything  else.  In  its  high-flown  sentiment  and  rhapsody  it  is  sns- 
pioiously  like  those  attributed  t'odAtoGne  Vofl  Ednmngen,' as  if  all  had 
come  from  the  same  pen,  and  is  vei7  for  remote  from  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  dull,  prosaic,  and  somewhat  Btti|iid  monarch.  It.is  strange,  more- 
over, that  no  evidence  of  Q]e  marriage,  which  was  anytbing  bnt  secret, 
should  be  forthcoming.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  ilp>k  tliat  some 
Qentian  romancer  hafi  been  practt^g  upon  the  orednlity  of  the  publis. 
The  odd  construction  of  the  book,  however,  is  in  its  favour,  and  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  ihe  circumstances.  In  itself  the  stotj 
is  highly  Tomantio  and  amusing. 

Passagetfrom  the  Prose  Writingt  of  Matthew  j4rnoW.     Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

In  spite  of  the  elegance,  the  glittering  point,  the  dainty  lelf-saliBbotion, 
snd  general  brilliancy  .of  the«sipaeMges,:w«aie'£ot  snra.tbftt  modli-will 
bff  done  for  Mr.  Arnold's.  Came  by  tlior  pablieaiion. .  Oit«  o£  (bA  MTeiast 
tests  to  whidi  a  writer  can  be-  submitted  is  io  cull  extnete  fcom  )us 
writings.  Only  the  really  great  can  bear,  the  ItuL  .  Mr,  Aineld'a  weak- 
□esses  are  only  eipooed  and  emphajiud  here« .  Bven  his  style,  so  ,miuih 
bdanded,  does  not  seem  to  improve.  The  lapses  from  tbe  iiigh  atyle  an 
frequent.  -  His  mode  of  «zpTession  in.  itself  seems  iavou^ble  to  efHgraiih 
and  yet  we  discover -thai  w«  have  been  misled  is  tbot«a(Ung  (rfbi«  wodu, 
andJiave  too  often  mialaken  diffiise  banter- for  epigram*'  Thera  is  not  • 
single  instance  in  this  volume,  where  tbftgamSMina  to.sUine  bri^itar  fiv 
being  detached  from  its  setting.  Ai  Ibned  artifieiali^,  a  strain  morp 
felt  faeia  than  in  the  o<auplete  wori(a,iB  porf  that  they  owed  nia«b  to 
adventitioas  oiroumstonceE.  The  Am  tidls  flat,  the  ideas  seem  oft-repeated, 
and  become  alittle  tiresome ;  there  is  no  real  relief,  and  a  sad  lack  of  health 
and  of  Btimnlatiog  variety  and  impi^W.  He  harps  on  one  or  two  strings, 
andolways  returns  to  them.  Compared  with  the  selectionsfromHeine,  how 
poor  these  ^re.  They  have  neither  the  catlike  softness,  the  purr,  and  tlien 
the  inevitable  spring  and  nnsheathing  of  tiie  claw,  nor  the  ocoasional 
tonobei  of  deep  sincerity,  which  redeem  all  the  rest  in  Hatne,  and  tall 
that  the  writer  was  something  more  than  a  writer.  The  pssnngnn.  m 
^joijld  not  omit  to  Say,  are  well  arranged  und«r  ths  hwidings  of  'Idtsn> 
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tore,*  *  Politics  and  Society,'  and  *  Philosophy  and  Rehgion.'  But  the 
few  root -ideas  are  dominant  in  all  sections.  These  selections  will 
doubtless  be  read  and  spoken  about.  Some  will  admird  Mr.  Arnold's 
hauteur,  some  his  noncJialancej  others  his  smart  diatribes  against  the 
^I^failistinea.'  For  ourselves,  we  admire  his  persistency,  his  marveUoiig 
<|P0W6r  of  represeiiting^  his  ideafl^  his  quick  appreciation  of  culture,  the 
aroina  of  Oxford  that  permeates  every  sentence,  the  bense  of  the  ^en* 
d^antments  of  the  Middle  Age.'  Literature  would  owe  more  to  Mr. 
"Amoldif  he  w«re  3p%t  more  strictly  critical— a  point  which  we  hold  that 
fire  oocdd  demonstrateby  instances-r-in  support  of  his  aarguments  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  for  an  academy* 

Byron.    By  John  Nic&ol.    (English  Men  of  Letters.)    Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

,«  Bynm's.charaoter  remains  a  paradox  and  a  problem  after  all  that  has 
b^tt  done  to  interpret  and  make  it  plaia.  Theimth  is,  viewed  morally,  want 
of  dbaraoter  was  )m  fater^inheiitaiice  having,  alas,  done  so  much  for  him. 
fie  is  at  once  so  vain  and  shameless;  ha  will  insist  on  taking  you  into 
his  confidence  and  then  kicking  you ;  violating,  as  if  by  express  purposci 
ibe  law  of  aH- courtesy,  as.  well  as  the  deeper  law  embodied  in  the 
beantifdl  verse-T*    .         . 

*  Not  to  unveil  before: the  gaSse       . 

Of  an  imperfeot  sympathy     . 
In  aught  we  are>  is  the  sw^et  praise 
And  the  main  sum  of  modesty,* 

Ajid  all  tl^  whilst  KiteUectaally  )xe.was  morbidly  acute.  The  knixture 
prodo^ced  just^whaA  we  should  expect — an  impulsive  yet  calculating,  a 
IfaywiOrd  yet.  hardly  generous  mind,  a  reactionary,  theatrical,  moody, 
fjfii  instable  man^  You  could  not  depend  upon  him  in  anything.  Mr. 
J^ichol  says  he  aided  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence  because 
bis  was  sure  to  gain  eclat  by  it,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  freedom's  cause. 
[BTe  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  Almost  the  last  stay  of  reverence  for  Byron  as 
a.^nan  is  thus  UJ/lgjo.  away  from  ns*.  He  was  a  great  genius,  but  in  how 
wuhr  did  ^he  prostjtute  it  ?  He  was  not  a  great  man,  because  he  prosti; 
ibited  his  genius — at  the  very  best  made  it  a  mere  glass  to  reflect  himse^ 
fn,  and  that  not  always  in  Ins  best  moods*  We  see  him  at  his  worst,  but 
hf^^^dtuai  meap  us^actoally  so  to  dor-he  only  meant  to  pose  and  admire 
himself  Mr.  Nichol,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  outset  pitches  his  standard  fop 
iiigh,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  book  is  the  qualification,  step  by  step,  of  what 
hp  iays  at  the  outset,  till  at  length  he  pulls  Byron  down  from  his  pedestal 
altPfiether,  and  leaves  us  without  an  atom  of  respect  for  the  poet  or  pity 
^  the  man.  Thia  is  the  way  cntioismis  going  just  now.  These  books  are 
j^fiaant  for  the  jpxmg  chiefly ;  it  is  a  pity  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  so 
calculated  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
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A  Study  of  Shdleij.     By  John  Todecnteh.     C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

Of  all  tlie  work  tliut  Deeds  to  lis  (tone  at  preMot,  none  ia  more  Cklled 
for  tbaQ  a  discriminatiDg  judgmeut  od  Sbelley,  wliicli  eball  not  fittH 
in  sympatlij,  and  tbia  more  especially  with  respect  to  hie  relations  t* 
relij^on.  No  one  doubts  that  Shelley  nas  intmtively  religions  ;  that  tha 
aentiment  of  worship  and  of  awe  were  strong  and  pervading  in  him,  ani 
bad  much  to  do  with  bis  lore  of  nature  and  of  wild  solitudes,  as  seen  in 
*  Queen  Mab,'  and  in  '  Alastor,'  as  well  aa  in  sections  of  the  *  ReTolt  of 
Islam.'  He  was  essentiallj  benevolent,  and  on  the  practical  side  exhibited 
manj  of  tbe  finest  illustrations  of  such  self-denial  as  is  of  the  esnence  of 
Christian  practice.  There  was  no  theatricality  in  bim,  as  there  was  in 
Byron;  ho  did  not  desire  that  his  right  hand  eliould  know  what  Lis  left  hand 
did.  Bis  behaviour  iu  this  respect  is  calculated  to  fihame  many  Chiit- 
tians.  How  come  it  then  tliat  he  so  outraged  Christian  sentiment  f  It  arose, 
as  we  conceive  it,  from  his  feverish  awelessness  in  view  of  personalis. 
He  hardly  reaUzed  in  its  depth  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  'the  mystwiy 
of  a  person,'  and  one-half  hia  poetry  is  an  illustration  of  it.  There  il  a 
hectio  nnreserve,  which  would  sometimes  amount  to  shamelessness  were 
it  not  that  it  is  so  associated  with  a,  childhke  candour,  removing  it  wholtf 
&om  the  element  that  looks  a  little  like  it  in  Goethe,  because  in  hi™  it 
was  linked  with  full-eyed  knowingnese,  making  us  too  often  think  of 
his  own  Mepbistopheles  aa  we  read  biro.  But  two  things  which  in 
Wordsworth  were  completely  reconciled  never  came  to  reconcilement 
in  Shelley,  if  they  even  promised  at  any  time  to  be  reconciled  in  him. 
These  were  perfect  reverence  for  the  mystery  of  Nature,  held  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  reverence  for  man  and  for  personality,  even  when 
manifeeted  in  symbol  and  in  settled  institutions.  Hence  deep-grained 
reserve  and  robust  self-respect.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  Wordsworth  ia 
thus  finally  towards  conservatiam,  while  that  of  Shelley  is  towards  revoln- 
tion.  Shelley's  contempt  for  religions  institutions  coloured  everything  he 
did;  for  history  proves  that  religion  lies  somehow  at  tbe  root  of  every  eatly 
institution,  and  prolongs  itself  in  secret  and  indefinable  ways.  But  this  ia 
an  inexhaustible  subject,  and  must  wait ;  we  mention  it  thus  merely  fay 
way  of  JDstifying  onr  jodgment  of  Mr.  Todhonter's  essay.    It  ia  fldl  oi 

enthusiasm,  it  indicates  loving  and  careful  study ;  bat  it  lacks  definition 

it  does  not  render  tbe  subject  more  clear  and  near  to  ns,  bat  sometinMe 
shrouds  him  once  more  in  mist.  Moreover,  there  is  too  much  of  pro- 
fessedly fine  writicg  in  it,  with  which  we  should  gladly  have  dispensed, 
though  it  may  please  some  tastes.  In  spite  of  tbe  great  actirity  at  pn- 
sent  shown  in  everytbiog  relating  to  Shelley,  much  of  what  the  Oennans 
call  Au/klarung  remains  to  be  done.  The  Swinbame  sehool,  who  would 
foin  detach  him  from  all  tbe  '  moralities'  of  which  he  made  so  much,  and 
to  which  he  was  after  all  so  devoted,  cannot  properly  do  it ;  for  they  fca- 
get  to  seize  the  point  where  Shelley's  own  awe  of  Nature  restrained  Um 
M  against  his  awelessoess  of  personaUty ;    and  the  writers  of  Mr.  IV)d< 
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hunter's  school  cannot  do  it,  however  psychological  they  may  try  to  be, 
because  they  will  assert  that  he  was  a  seer  and  a  prophet  whose  eyesight 
was  never  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters.    Edited  and  Arranged  by 
W,  Baptiste  Scoones.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Sooones  has  done  a  service  to  literature  in  this  collection.    Some 
one  has  said  that  the  correspondence  of  a  period  is  the  loose  leaves  of  his- 
tory ;  and  this  is  verified  by  Mr.  Scoones's  labours.   Open  the  book  at  any 
point,  and  you  light  on  some  sentence,  expression,  or  phrase  which  recalls 
the  whole  era ;  some  touch  unexpected  yet  most  natural  and  almost  in- 
evitable arrests  the  eye,  and  a  whole  series  of  events  seem  to  grow  out 
of  it,  a  whole  train  of  personages  to  group  themselves  around  ii    We 
remember  a  very  excellent  Uttle  volume  published  some  years  ago  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Seton,  an  advocate,  which  aimed  at  imparting  some- 
thing of  the  philosophy  and  the  history  that  he  in  letters.    Mr.  Scoones's 
volume  is  the  true  supplement  to  such  a  book.  He  selects  in  the  most  dis- 
criminating and  yet  the  most  eclectic  spirit;  never  iiEdling  to  present 
what  is  most  characteristic.    It  is  true  he  has  a  wide  field  to  range 
over ;  but  few,  even  widely  read  people,  will,  we  venture  to  think,  miss 
favourites.    He  is  literally  true  to  his  title.     There  are  three  hundred 
and  fifty-one  letters  in  the  volume ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four  sections : 
the  first  extends  from  1450  to  1600,  then  the  others  follow  grouped 
according  to  the  centuries.  The  Paston  Letters  form  a  piece  de  reHstance 
in  the  first  part,  and  for  a  closing  portion  we  have  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  characteristic  letters  written  by  the  Prince  Consort  to  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia.    Very  beautiful  were  the  traits  which  came  out  in 
that  correspondence,  which  was  lengthy ;  for  the  Prince  wrote  regularly 
and  at  considerable  length  to  '  Vic,'  with  a  width  of  knowledge  and  a 
tenderness  alike  remarkable.    The  rich  province  that  Hes  between  we 
cannot  enter.    Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Cromwell,  Bichard 
Steel,  Alexander  Pope,  Dr.  Colenso,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Cowper,  the 
Wesleys,  and  many  others.    Mr.  Scoones's  book,  in  a  word,  is  a  welcome 
one — full  of  sweet  surprises,  and  pervaded  by  an  air  of  revelation,  yet  it 
is  varied  as  hfe  itself ;  humour,  pathos,  joy,  disappointment,  and  regret 
are  all  embalmed  in  it ;  it  is  a  mirror  of  life  and  human  experience,  a 
book  to  read  leisurely  and  to  ponder  over ;  for  through  the  long   inter- 
vening yearff,  we  can  here  distinctly  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  the  great  and 
good,  the  virtuous  and  the  less  virtuous. 

Round  about  a  Great  Estate.    By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author 
of  '  Hodge  and  his  Masters.'     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  JefiTeries  does  not  say  many  things  that  we  might  have  expected 
from  his  title,  but  he  says  as  many  things  that  are  unexpected,  and  the 
more  happy  that  they  are  so.    He  does  not  go  into  such  matters  as  the 
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land  qnestion,  the  relations  of  landlord  luid  tenant,  high  fanning,  and  the 
qaeetion  of  game-preserving,  and  so  on ;  assuming,  wa  su^ose,  that  he 
had  exhaustively  treated  them  in  his  '  Hodge.-    He  has,  therefore,  the 
more  scope  for  what  he  here  aims  at — the  representation  of  what  may 
be  called  the  extra-interests,  the  recreations,  sports,  pastimes,  natural- 
history  incidents,  which  reheve  the  rural  life  alike  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, the  farmer,  and  the  peasant.    His  book  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
fine  observation,  cautious  research,  and  often- verified  experience^    It  is 
like  the  former  ones, '  fuU  of  sweetness  and  light'    Only  here  and  there  we 
do  feel  as  if  Mr.  Jeiferies  was  in  danger  of  repeating  himself,  and  there  is 
now  uid  then  a  certain  disconnectedness  and  awkward  jumping  from 
point  to  point  that  might  easily  have  been  avoided^    He  has  consulted  his 
own  interests  in  grouping  his  chi^ters  round  certain  typical  pereona — 
Hilary  Luckett,  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  farmer,  and 
Cicely,  whose  diary,  however,  is  not  given  to  us  direct.    Had  it  beenso» 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  a  treat  worth  remembering.  As  it  is^  Hilary 
and  the  rest  are  something  of  mere  lay  figures*  Mr.  iJefieries  does  .not  let 
us  for  a  moment  forget  himself  and  his  style.    His  humorous  tonxshes  ar^ 
often  truly  admirable,  witness  the  *  Bacon  Heels '  and  *  Hilary's  Betting,* 
For  the  poetic,  picturesque,  again,^  The  Voice  of  the  Thrush '  at  p.  97, '  The 
Fishpond'  at  p.  101,  and  the  *  Cuckoo-field,'  p«  129,  may  be  taken;  while 
for  result  of  acute  and  Bustained  observation  we  shopld  mention,  the 
notes  on  the  Pimpernel,  which  the  reader  must  jrefid  the  book  to  j&ad.  out* 
In  spite  of  some  faults^  the  book  will  fully  r^wiucd  the.  readee^  for  hia 
pains.^ 

PIdloeophy  of  ClmrUs  Dickens.  By  the  Houw  Albert  S.  G. 
Canning,  Author  of  *The  PhUosophy  of  tha  Wavedey 
Novels,'  &e.    Smith,  Elder,  arndGd. 

• 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  we  are  naturally  suspicious.  The 
tendency  is  to  unbounded  panegyric ;  an  utter  laek  of  light  and  shade  is 
the  chataoteristio.  But  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule*  Mr.  Canning 
can  discriminate.  He  has  reached  tp  a  very  consistent  theory  of  the 
genius  of  Dickens,  and  is  apt  and  convincing  in  the  choice  of  his  illustra- 
tions ;  and  thus  ho  presents  us  with  various  incisive  criticisms  of  character, 
plot^  and  general  intention.  Thus,  for  example,  he  points  out  that 
Dickens  was  inconsistent  in  making  Bill  Sikes,  who  was  incapable  of 
repentance,  suffer  so  much  from  fear  and. remorse ;  and  that  Peckaniff 
was  more  successful  in  deceiving  people  than  his  fawning  and  hypocrisy 
(which  ordinarily  intelligent  peoplo  should  have  soon  seen  through) 
could  have  permitted  him  to  be.  Dickens's  power  does  not  he  in  consis- 
tency of  character,  or  in  truth  to  nature.  Far  otherwise.  It  is  observable, 
indeed,  that  the  strain  of  Dickens's  caricature  uniformly  comes  in  to 
cfpoil  this  consistency  more  effectually  in  his  greater  than  in  his  lesser 
ch^acter^.  Newman  Noggs  is  better  than  Ralph  Nicklel^,  and  the 
Squeerses  are  simple  impossibilities.    How  conld  a  low,  ignorant,  Tolgar 
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scoundrel  like  Squeers  ever  liave  deceived  anybody  ?  Mr.  Canning  hafi 
produced  a  pleasing  book ;  he  lias  shed  much  h'ght  on  Dickens's  genius 
and  methods,  and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  his  volume. 

Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas  :  a  Historical  Survey.  By 
Dr.  Earl  Hase.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  W. 
Jackson,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W;W*  Jackson.  Triibner 
and  Co. 

Although  many  persons  may  be  getting  just  a  little  tired  of  reading  so 
much  about  the  Passion-play  at-  Ober-AmnGMrgao,  yet  this  work  is  neces»< 
sary  to  all  who- woold  aodeistaiid  the  tmI  history, of  sucli  pl^ys^  u^ 
sacred  dramas  in  general.  Dr.  Hase  disous8es^some  important  questions 
in  the  lectures  of  whiob-^hisr  volume  ia  composed.  He  shows  how  at  firftt 
the  Ohuroh  struggled  •againsi' the  ioflaeoee  of-tbe  theatre,  but  that  at'last^ 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  Greek  caltiire,endeiMroara  were  made  to  press*  the 
arts- of  the  dramft^into  the  servioe  of  Christianify.  So  far  had  this  "pgo*- 
grossed  that  by  the  dose-  of -the- fourteenth  century  the  Ohurch  had 
actually  taken  upon  itself  to  cater  for  the  amusement  as  well  as  ibv 
the  ■  instruction  of  its  devotees.  Froissart  reeerds  that  upon  the  entry  of 
Queen  Isabella  into  Paris  a  splendid  spectacle  was  provided  at  the  gaU 
of  Sit -Denis.  Miiaele  playe  were  the  product  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  and 
probably  originated  ia  France,  though  they  speedily  acquired  popularity 
amongst  neighbouring  nations.-  After  flourishing  for  some  two  hundred 
years,  these  plays  were  banished  from  the  churches  by  command  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  representation  of  scenes  from  sacred  history  became  very 
oonmion.  'In  Antwerp,  the  brethren  o£  St»  I^uke^^-^^  brotherhood  oonr 
sifting  principally  of  artists  and  artiflcers^— acted  old  Flemish  pieces ; 
and  in  Paris,  the  Confr^rie  de  la  Passion,  a  body  of  artisans,  received 
from  Charles  Vl.,  in  1402,  a  charter  for  the  exclusive  performance  of 
miracle  plays  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  In  Bome,  the  Fratemita  del 
Gonfalone  represented  ia  Passion  Week  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  on  the 
arena  of  the  CoUseum,  once  consecrated  by  the  .blood  of  so  many  martyrs, 
shed  in  combats  with  wild  beasts.'  Bepreeentations  of  scenes  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  also  took  place  in  York; and  other  places  .in  England, 
Dr.  Hase  discusses  the  question  of  the  clergy- and  the  modem  theatre  with 
calmness  and  ability.  He  maintains  that .'  the  public  use  of  the  drama  in 
its  proper  form  is  to  cheer  and  elevate,  or  in  other  words,  we  may  say,  as 
a  counterpart  to  Plato's  objection,  to  purify  the  passions.  It  is  necessary, 
not  that  a  man  should  be  without  afiEections,  but  that  his  affections  should 
be  refined,  and  become  passions  pure  and  noble.'  If  in  every  respect  tins 
work  be  not  exhaustive — and  its  author  would  scarcely  claim  it  to  be  so — 
it  undoubtedly  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  information.  There 
will  be  some  persons  who  will  necessarily  differ  from  Dr.  Hase's  estimate 
of  the  theatre,  but  even  such  may  unite  in  praising  the  general  tenour  and 
spirit  of  his  woik. 
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EiKoyv  BaaiKiKv,  The  Portraictore  of  His  Sacred  Majestie  in 
his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.  A  Beprint  of  the  Edition 
of  1648,  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Frontispiece. 
With  an  Introduction  throwing  Fresh  Light  upon  the 
Authorship  of  the  Work.  By  Edwaud  J.  L.  Scott,  M.A., 
Oxon.    Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Scott  is  very  dogmatic  ia  his  denunciation  of  the  claim  of  Gauden 
to  be  the  author  of  the  '  Icon  Basilike.'  To  this  conclusion  some  of  our 
greatest  critical  antiquaries  have  come,  and  we  do  not  see  anything  in 
Mr.  Scott's  pleadings  in  arrest  of  this  judgment.  Mr.  Marsh's  discovery 
of  the  prayer  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  I.,  the  original  of  the  second 
prayer  in  the  Appendix  of  the  *  Eikon' — which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  a  dis- 
covery at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calendared  by  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  in  the 
'  Domestic  Papers' — does  not  seem  to  affect  the  evidence,  as  the  prayer  was 
written  by  the  King  in  1681,  while  the  book  was  not  published  unUl  1648. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  prayer  in 
the  Appendix  of  such  a  work. 

But  the  controversy  is  too  long  and  minute  for  review  here.  We  owe 
this  neat  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Eikon '  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 
It  is  beautifully  executed  on  toned  paper  with  ruled  margins,  and  is  bound 
in  vellum.  It  will  doubtless  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  readers 
who  have  hitherto  known  it  only  by  name. 


Shakespeare's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible.  By  Charles 
Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  Third 
Edition,  with  Appendix  containing  Additional  Illastra- 
tions  and  Tercentary  Sermon.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  welcome  this  edition  of  a  very  valuable  book.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
has  shown  great  research,  care,  and  comprehensiveness.  Though  on 
minute  points  he  is  almost  exhaustive  and  most  reliable,  the  main  im- 
portance of  the  work  does  not  lie  there,  but  rather  in  the  fine  humanity 
and  the  endeavour  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  great  dramatist  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  protest  is  effective  at  once  against  the  pitiable  narrowness 
of  Bowdler,  who  simply  deleted  passages  wherever  there  was  any  reference 
to  Scripture,  as  if  necessarily  mere  irreverence  was  impUed  in  it,  and 
against  the  followers  of  Voltaire  and  Hume,  who  would  have  sacrificed 
Shakespeare  on  the  altar  of  a  false  classicism  ;  and  we  thank  him  for  it. 
In  this  new  edition  later  criticisms  of  Shakespeare  have  been  carefully 
digested  and  results  indicated.  A  biography  of  Shakespeare  is  embodied 
in  the  volume,  and  various  points  are  presented  with  not  a  httle  fresh 
force.  The  additions,  including  the  Tercentary  Sermon,  are  well  worthy 
of  the  place  given  them ;  and  we  trust  that  in  this  more  perfected  form 
the  work  may  not  fail  to  receive  the  extended  favour  it  so  well  deserves. 
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The  Odyssey  of  Homer.     Done  into  English  Verse  by  Avu. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Another  Euglish  version  of  tbe  '  immortal  Odyssey '  I  some  will  exclaim, 
bat  without  much  of  real  surprise.  No  one  pretends  that  new  translations 
are  in  any  sense  wanted ;  but  the  poem  itself  furnishes  a  tempting  field 
for  versatility  in  descriptive  verse -writing,  and  it  may  be  that  every  one 
of  the  very  numerous  editions  has  some  peculiar  merit  that  best  suits 
some  peculiar  taste.  This  new  volume  has  neither  notes  nor  introduction ; 
the  really  interesting  questions  concerning  the  date,  autliorship,  and  com- 
position of  the  great  epic  are  left  just  where  they  were.  Whether  Odysseus 
was  a  real  hero,  who  fought  at  Troy,  or  he  and  his  much-enduring  spouse 
were  only  *  Solar  Myths,'  are  speculations  on  which  the  author  has  nothing 
to  say.  To  the  mass,  Homer  will  be  always  Homer.  'Avia'  looks  only  to 
the  translation  of  a  given  text,  and  has  done  is  with  great  ease  and  some 
originaUty,  in  the  long  double  verse  which  rhymes,  for  the  most  part,  both 
in  the  middle  and  the  end,  a^thus — 

'  But  the  hero  Odysseus  only  was  kept  from  his  wife  and  his  rest 
By  a  goddess  in  duress  lonely.  Calypso  the  beautiful  tressed.' 

Many  of  the  verses,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  lame ;  many  are 
wholly  wanting  in  the  middle  rhyme,  and  in  some  the  terminal  rhyme  is 
far  from  accurate.    For  example  (p.  5) — 

'  Then  took  he  the  spear  of  his  guest,  and  against  a  column's  height 
Placed  in  a  javelin-rest,  where  many  a  spear  gleamed  bright 
That  in  days  of  yore  Odysseus  bore  through  the  storm  of  the  fight. 
And  on  to  a  throne  he  led  her,  a  cunningly  dight  fair  seat 
With  linen  beneath  it  spread,  and  a  footstool  under  her  feet. 
And  a  high  seat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  suitors  he  sat  in  quiet, 
Giving  heed  lest  the  stranger-guest,  being  vexed  by  their  mannerless 

riot. 
No  joy  of  the  feast  might  have,  in  the  midst  of  an  insolent  throng ; 
And  moreover  some  news  would  he  crave  of  his  father,  lost  so  long.' 

The  rhymes  here  are  somewhat  lame ;  '  quiet '  and  '  riot'  are  not  more 
similar  than  '  ewer '  and '  pure '  in  the  next  couplet.  Verses  of  this  kind 
may  be  written  off  by  the  score  very  rapidly,  e.g. — 

'And  the  henchmen  and  serving-men  were  hastening  hither  and 

thither ; 
There  were  some  that  were  mingling  them  the  wine  and  the  water 

together.' 

There  seems  to  us  a  want  of  true  ear,  which  allows  deficiencies  or  super- 
fluities in  the  verse,  and  considerable  carelessness  about  the  proper  pause 
or  rest  on  the  rhyming  syllable.  Thus  in  the  second  extract, '  and  on  to 
a  throne  he  led,    corresponds  wdl  enough  to  '  with  linen  beneath  it 
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spread ; '  but  '  he  led  her '  admits  of  no  rest  between  the  verb  and  its 
object ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  first  law  of  verse-harmony. 
Again,  in  p.  178 — 

'  0  seed  of  Zeus  and  Laertes,  Odysseus  in  schemes  ever  wise. 
Go  thou  now  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  the  galley  lies,' 

the  second  verse  would  have  read  bett<»r  tlius— 

'  Go  now  to  the  shore  of  the^  sear  where  the  sharp-pointed  galley  lies,' 

or  the  '  swift-sailing,'  according  to  view  taken  of  vija  Qof/v,     Such  couplets 
as  the  following  are  far  from,  finished  (p.  261) — 

'  But  to  Hyperesia  the  seer  fled,  bitterly  wroth  with  his  father : 
And  thither,  his  wisdom  to  hear,  all  peoples  wont  te  gather.' 

We  nxe  well  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  extol  poets  who 
either  possess  not  or  value  not  the  fine  ear  |^  harmony  which  Pope^  and 
pre-eminently  Byron,  displayed.  There  may  be  spirit  and  picturesque- 
ness  in  an  off-hand  roughness  c^  versification,  bat  it  can  hardly  claim  the 
praise  of  beiiig  very  artistic.  The  death  of  the  dog^  Argosi  for  instance, 
might  have  had  a  couplet  devoted  to  it  of  rather  higher  finish  than  the 

fblioMi!ig(p.'8ei)— ' 

_t    ■ 

'But  on  Argus  the  doom  of  black  death  suddenly  came  down  there. 
As  he  looked  on  Odysseus  come  back  to  his  own  in  the  twentieth 
year.' 

A  want  of  feeling  for  the  true  pause  and  caDsura'  of  a  Terse  is  here 
shown  in  making  black  rhyme  with  baek;  hni  faults  of  tliis.  kind  are 
innumerable,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  would  reoognize 
them  as  faults  at  alL 

The  adoption  of  many  old-fashioned  terms  is  not  unsuitable,  perhaps, 
to  the  character  of  the  verse ;  but  not  all  readers  will  know  the  meaning 
of  some  of  them.  The  use  of  such  words  requires  judgment,  ibr  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  mannerism,  which  to  some  may  seem  qqaintuees  and 
even  pedantry. 

Dramatic    Idyls.     Second  Series.     By  Bobbbt   Browning. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  little  volume  would  suggest  a  whole  article  indieative  of  the 
pecuHarities  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius.  For  years  past  we  have  noticed 
his  volumes  as  they  have  appeared,  signalizing  any  special  features  that 
they  presented,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  face  of  tlds  one  with  a  yet  keen 
desire  to  attempt  a  full  and  satisfEtctory  anidysis.  That,  however,  must 
in  the  meantime  wait ;  because  no  mere  general  statements  could  have 
effect  apart  from  illustrative  extracts,  and  too  much  space  would  be 
demanded  for  that  in  such  a  notice  as  this.    Suf&oe  it  to  say  that 
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Mr.  Browning  exhibits  all  his  old  art  in  the  use  of  quasi-dramatic 
mediums  through  which  he  may  reflect  his  own  moods.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  seflously  endeavoured  to  impart  variety  by  the  choice  of  such 
themes  as  would,  in  tlie  hand^  of  an  objective  ^Titer  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  become  mere  ballads  of  action ;  but  -Mr.  Browning's  demon  is  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  expresses  his  prevailing  tendencies  most  com- 
pletely when  he  is  resolved,  if  he  can,  to  escape  from  them.  The  un- 
named, who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians — the 
man  who-*- 

Kept  no  rank,  and  his  sole  arm  phed  no  spear 
As  a  flashing  came  and  went,  and  a  form  i'  the  van,  the  rear. 
Brightened  the  battle  up,  for  he  blazed  now  there,  now  here. 
Nor  helmed  nor  shielded,  he  !  but  a  goat-skin  all  his  wear. 
Like  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  with  a  clown's  limbs  broad  and  bare. 
Went  ploughing  on  and  on  ;  he  pushed  with  a  ploughman's  share — 

is  here  aU  too  Browoingesque  in  its  traits;  and  the  story  of  'EM 
glimmers  with  the  reflections  <^  Mr.  Browning's  curious  and' daring^ 
knaginaiioii^  thai  will  permit  none- of  the  ordinary  hnks  of  association  to 
be  patent,  and  actually  obtrudes  his  own  countenance  continually  in  the- 
lapses.  Mul^ykeh  is  a  remarkable  study  in  every  respect,  setting  forth 
some  traits  of  Arab  character  well,  though  under  Mr^  Browning's  hand  some 
thread  or  other  of  grotesque  intrudes  into  the  pathos.  Pietro  of  Abano  is 
fdli  of  this  character.  Best  of  aU,  however,  we  Uke  the  la^t  idyl,  which  is 
but'  an  idyl,  and  the  only  poem  that  folly  justifies  the  name^-'  Pan  and 
Luna  ' — 9XL  old  Greek  legend  of  the  moon,  which  is  fresh,  and  lucid,  and 
living,  a  thing  Mr.  Browning  has  made  his  own  as  by  his  indeUble  seal 
set  upon  it.  Lovers  of  Mr.  Browning  will  hardly  exhatist  the  significance  of 
tins  volume ;  to  any  otiber  tiian  lovers  and  students  of  Mr.  Browning  it 
must  often  bear  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  psychological  puzzle. 

The  Defence  of  Rome,  and  other  Poetns.    By  Ernest  Mteqs. 
Author  of  *  The  ParitanB/  &c.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

Mr«  Ernest  Myers,  who  in  his  former  volumes  showed  great  refine- 
ment, fireshness  of  thought,  and  power  to  deal  with  trying  metres,  here 
fully  realizes  the  expectations  he  had  raised.  His  '  Defence  of  Bome' 
is  informed  by  the  fullest  frympathy  with  the  awakening  of  nationalities, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
poetry  can  glorify  great  contemporary  actions.  The  measure  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  theme,  and  is  well  constrained  in  view  of  general  intention* 
Mr.  Myers  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  by  it  might  be  conveyed,  more 
approximately  than  by  any  metre  hitherto  employed  in  a  modem  language, 
some  image  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Homeric  hexameter,  espe^ 
cially  its  unequalled  combination  of  rapidity  and  dignity  of  movement ; 
and  in  presenting  the  translation  of  the  18th  lUad,  '  The  Armour  ct 
Achilles,'  he  certainly  in  some  passages  justifies  his  statement.  Fat 
iostanoe-*- 
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*  Dark  were  the  grapes  of  the  vines  and  the  vine-poles  of  silver  therein, 
With  a  trench  of  the  hlue  steel  round,  and  along  it  a  fence  of  tin. 
One  path  only  it  had  whereon  might  the  vintagers  fare 
And  the  fruit  in  baskets  of  wicker  bUthe  striplings  and  maidens  bare  ; 
And  a  boy  in  their  midst  with  a  viol  made  music  sweet  to  the  ear, 
As  he  sang  them  the  song  of  Linus,  with  delicate  voice  and  clear.* 

In  some  of  the  shorter  poems  there  is  lyric  flow  and  facility — parti- 
cularly, to  our  thinking,  in  'A  Garden  Fable,*  and  *  To  the  West  Wind.' 

New  and  Old.    A  Volume  of  Verse.    By  John  Addinqton 
Symonds.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

Mr.  Symonds  touches  a  greater  variety  of  chords  in  this  volume  than 
in  his  former  ones.  We  have  pieces  of  description,  lyrics,  sonnets,  trans- 
lations, reminiscences  of  classical  antiquity,  travel-poems,  and  poems  in 
old  forms.  In  each  and  all  Mr.  Symonds  shows  fine  perception,  instinc- 
tive grace,  and  great  dexterity  in  metrical  manipulation.  We  may  note 
without  meaning  any  serious  disparagement  of  his  powers,  that  he  is  most 
original  and  worthy  of  study  where  he  is  least  ambitious.  In  one  or  two 
cases  we  catch  too  close  an  echo  of  great  poets.  Keats  will  inevitably  be 
recalled  by  the  more  luscious  and  fancy- worded  passages  of  '  The  Love 
Tale  of  Odatis  and  Zariadres,'  particularly  in  such  paragraphs  as  that  on 
page  101 ;  while  the  *  Valley  of  Vain  Desires,*  in  metrical  structure  and 
rhythm,  will  inevitably  recall  Tennyson*s  *Two  Voices.'  Such  simple 
pieces  as  '  New  Life,  New  Love,*  in  which  the  motif  is  adequately  sus- 
tained, are  richly  musical  and  fluent  in  the  sense  of  buoyancy  and 
freedom.  '  Poems  on  Greek  Themes '  show  large  study,  and  an  imagi- 
nation fit  to  comprehend  and  to  recast  efficiently.  '  The  Crocus  and 
Soldanella,*  and '  In  February,*  show  true  feeling  for  nature,  though  there 
is  a  decided  want  of  spontaneity,  of  the  power  that  thrills,  and  masters, 
and  leaves  impressions  ever  firesh,  joyous,  and  memorable.  We  regard 
the  volume  as  eminently  artistic,  and  fit  to  afford  pleasure  to  cultiured 
minds,  and  therefore  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  poetry-loving 
among  our  readers  ;  they  will  not  regret  the  time  given  to  a  study  of  it. 

Ginevra  and  the   Duke  of  Guise.     Two  Tragedies.     Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

These  two  tragedies,  judged  either  from  the  historical  or  the  poetic 
point  of  view,  are  contributions  of  no  slight  value.  The  author  has  not 
only  command  of  his  instruments,  he  could,  if  he  would,  play  with  them. 
He  knows  history,  and  he  knows  exactly  where  to  take  libexties  with  it, 
without  prejudice,  as  the  lawyers  say.  The  scene  of  the  first  play  is  laid 
in  France,  of  course  in  the  period  of  Charles  X.,  when  the  Medioean 
influence  was  strongly  at  work.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Catherine  de* 
Medici,  the  king's  mother,  are  rendered  with  great  power;  bo  also  are 
ChatiUon,  Buggieri,  and  Ginevra,  the  hero.    There  is  here  and  there,  a 
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daintiness  about  the  first  and  last  named  wliicli  does  much  to  relievo 
other  parts.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  dealing  with  a  closely  related  time, 
exhibits  many  of  the  same  qoaUties  as  the  first  drama ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  does  not  strike  us  as  being  so  successful  in  concentration,  though  the 
parts  evidently  have  been  worked  up  with  as  much  care  and  study. 
They  are  admirable  representatives  of  a  kind  of  art  of  which  we  have  but 
too  few  specimens. 

The  Song  of  Roland.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by  John 
O'Hagan,  M.A.,  Q.C.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  well-known  poem  in  the  Anglo-Norman  tongue,  celebrating  the 
famous  Battle  of  Boncesvalles,  has  undoubtedly  a  strange  fascination 
about  it ;  but  those  critics  are  surely  mistaken  who  regard  it  as  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  stately  march  and  not 
a  httle  sustained  grandeur  in  the  Chanson  de  Boland,  but  it  lacks  the 
great  breadth  and  vigour  of  the  first  of  epic  poems.  No  doubt  the  stir- 
ring nature  of  its  battle-scenes  had  much  to  do  with  suggesting  the 
comparison;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
method  of  Homer,  as  surprising  in  its  minuteness  as  in  its  largeness,  and 
that  of  the  later  minstrel.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  0'Hagan*s 
contention  that  the  Song  of  Boland  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  ranked  as 
an  epic,  seeing  that  it  lacks  the  more  imposing  elements  characteristio  of 
true  epic  poetry;  and  is  in  fact,  throughout,  'as  simple  in  diction  as 
a  ballad ;  there  is  not  a  simile,  not  a  metaphor  throughout.*  Here  there  is 
at  once  an  essential  difference  between  the  Song  and  the  work  of  Homer. 
Still,  we  must  remember  the  difference  of  age  and  of  subject.  Coming 
now  to  the  translation  itself,  the  reflection  is  again  forced  back  upon  us 
that,  to  translate  such  an  effort  as  this  in  an  entirely  worthy  spirit,  the 
translator  requires  to  have  almost  as  much  genius — certainly  from  the 
executive  point  of  view — ^as  the  original  writer.  It  would  be  curious 
to  see  what  kind  of  rendering  such  a  translator  as  Pope  would  have  made 
of  the  Song  of  Boland.  Mr.  O'Hagan  has  somewhat  handicapped  him- 
self by  choosing  the  mixed  iambic  and  anapssstic  metre,  because  with 
such  a  metre  the  translator  is  in  imminent  danger  of  descending  to  the 
merely  puerile.  Yet  he  has  succeeded  almost  better  than  could  have 
been  expected ;  complete  success  with  such  a  vehicle  was  impossible.  As 
to  the  matter  of  the  Song,  the  English  reader  has  certainly  now  an 
admirable  translation  before  him,  and  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  a 
really  noble  poem.  The  'privileged  few  who  can  read  the  Song  in  tho 
original  will  not,  of  course,  care  for  Mr.  0*Hagan's  version ;  but  his 
answer  would  naturally  be  that  the  task  was  not  undertaken  for 
such  as  these.  It  may  fairly  be  granted  that  we  obtain  a  grasp  of  the 
characters  of  these  medisval  men  of  heroic  mould,  with  their  hot  and 
impulsive  lives.  We  must  not  omit  a  word  of  recognition  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  translator's  preface,  which  will  be  of  considerable  service 
to  the  student.  The  volume  itself  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  typography  and  binding. 


.     •      " ;» 
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The  Innocents,     A  Poem  in  Three  Books^     By  the  Retj 
Samuel  Wray.    Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

■  * Badiant  pearls  at  random  .Strang'  the  an^or  has  aimed  aimaUug 
tfaid  book ;  but  it  is  hardly  soecesafaL  Boems  on  special  oedMidns  anaai^ 
to  expand :  the  art  of  self-restraint  is-  most  shown  in  xeiislingiilie  mof 
ptdse.  Here  and  there  we  have  a  tme  accent,  but  it  is  not  oontaanooa^ 
does  not  have  the  power  to  perpetuate  itself  through  Mr.  Wray*s  weak 
and  slovenly  metres*    What  can  be  said  of  this  ancl  such  as:thiS'?— 

*  Whereto  have  those  swift  pilgiinispassecl, 

Those  infant  spirits  fair  ?  ' 
Be  not  my  destiny  at  last 
Ap]^inted  otherwhere  f     '  ' 

^  3is  3):  4c 

"      -       *f    .'  *  The  infant lifs,  saiai£» {80  frail,  .  •  — 

So  flickering  its  flame;  ... 

"i  Brief  as  its  own-first  helpless  wail-*-: 

Hadit  no'  useful  aim  ? '  -  - 

.^I^  is  simple  coinmonplace— not  eyen  put  into  musical  form;  .fin^ 
though  we  must  in  fairness  say  that  the  book  is.  now.  and  then  far  above 
(bis  level,  still  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  overgrown  £^ilure.  ^ 

Maiden  Ecatacy.     By  Thomas  Oobd.Q9 , .  Hakjb.  ..  Chatto.  and 
Windus. 

Dr.  Hake  showed  us  in  his  earlier  poems,  esp^iially  in  his  ^New  SytnBofi^' 
that  he  has  great  conunand  of  metre,  occasional  touches  of  flne  fuiey. 
and  truly  graceful  turns,  together  with  a  mystical  striving  after  a  certam 
kind  of  vague  idea,  which  for  convenience'  sake  we  may  call  'Y^illiam- 
Bl^e:like,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  its  own  character.  He  is  here  and 
there  incomprehensible.  A  deep  and  a  true  meaning  he  majr  often  have ; 
but  it  lies  concealed  under  the  shipomer  of  language,  like  the  *  pebbles  ill 
the  brook,*  that  a  brother  poet  once  made  to  symbol  the  niatden^s  eyes; 
^e  very  first  poem  in  this  volume,  titled  'l%e  Actress,*  iUastrates 
precisely  what  we  have  said.  It  is  indefinite  in  respect  of  actuality  an^ 
typicality,  as  we  niay  say;  that  is,  it  seems  ever  to  have* in  view'^  some 
real  person^  and  again  is  purely  generalized  and  abstract.  Dr.  Hake  has 
drawn  some  suggestion,  one  would  fancy^  here  and  &ere  firom  Mrl 
Browning,  but  the  author  of  '  Bed  Cotton  Nightcap  Ck>antry'  is  of  aH 
men  the  most  ticklish  to  be  followed.  Dr.  Hake  is  always  striving  upwardft 
into  the  rfurified  height  of  mere  abstraction ;  hois  inveterately  *  ideal,'  as 
it  is  the  custom  now-a-days  to  call  it— 'simple,  sensuous,  pasnonale/ 
his  poetry  is  not— allegory  compels  him  even  when  he  would  not :  it  is 
really  potent  in  *  The  Visionary '  and  '  The  Sun  Worshipper,^  ais  well  as 
in  'The  Maid  of  Song.'  Best  of  all  we  like  the  nnambitioufl  pieces,  audi 
as  '  The  Dancing  Girl ' — ^which  has  bits  of  dainty  picture,  clear  and 
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and  *  Tho  Betrctlied/  *  The  Spirit's  Kiss/  and  *  The  First  Love.*  Why 
does  Dr.  Hake  not  leave  the  region  of  crabbed  allegory,  with  its 
doubtful  morals,  for  a  time,  and  deal  with  such  simple  themes? — '  Oh,  love 
is  of  the  valley/  sings  the  poet,  ^Come  thou  down,  for  love  is  of  the 
valley ;  shepherd,  come.'  * 

Collected  Verse^,    By  Violet  Fane.     Smitb,  Elder,  ^nd  Co. 

'Violet  Fane'  lias  eomo  fiense  of  melody,  some  fiti&ey,  and^a  quaint  and 
graceful  though tfniness.  But  she  is  very  unequal,  and  is  apt  to  float 
away  from  the  main  current  on  a  more  or  less  justified  conceit,  and  to 
fall  into  a  mood  of  meditative  sentiment  more  suited  to  prose  of  a  certain 
kind.  She  has  a  few  poems  which  rise  above  this;  but  she  i^ould  be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  themes,  concentrate  more,  and  pohsh  her  most 
favourite  pieces  down  to  two-thirds  of  their  length*  She  may  not  thus 
become  a  great  poet,  but  she* will  certainly  be  an  attractive on«.  >.-•• 

Allaooddeen.    A  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems.    By  the- Authot 
of  '  Constance.'     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  are  very  doubtful  if  the  author  of  '  Allaood$leen '  will  get  adequate 
reward  for  his  labour.  He  has  devoted  his  imdoubted  dramatie  gifts  to 
make  the  life  of  the  early  •Mohammedan  period  in  India  real  to  us..  It  is 
a  bold  emprize.  He  writes  a  very  energetic  and  serviceable,  if  not  highly 
refined  and  masterly  blank  verse,  and  has  in  this  case  used  ,it  skilfo^j^. 
One  or  two  of  the  characters  particularly  are  forcibly  outlined.  £oirdia 
Devi,  tho  wife  of  Allaooddeen,  is  gradually  made  real  to.  us>  and  oomee 
forward  strikingly  as  the  tragedy  deepens ;  and  there  is  a  rare  attsactiye- 
ness  in  Deivitor,  her  daughter.  But  all  is  remote ;  the  mfkuners,  and 
even  the  feeUngs  that  move  the  wild  Ghilzie  and  form  the  imposing 
motive  of  the  tragedy,  we  vaguely  sympathize  with  but  do  not  under- 
stand. This  is  inherent  in  the  life,  in  view  of  dramaijic  treatment,  and  no 
doubt  the  author  has  made  the  best  of  it.  The  work  shows  power  <tf 
execution,  fine  perception  of  character,  and  presents  sustained  unity..  .  Of 
the  smaller  poems  also,  some  of  which  are  specially  Indian  in  subject,  we 
see  the  expert  versifier  if  not  always  the  true  poet,  and  ^af  these  we  like 
best  *  The  Desert  Child.' 

•  .  .  •  > 

Poems.    By  W.  H.  Mallock.    Chatto  and  WinduB. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  won  his  position  in  literature  by  real  services.  ^  The 
New  Republic,'  if  a  little  brusque  and  inclined  to  over-emphasize  personal 
traits,  had  a  high  purpose;  and  the '  New  Paul  and  Virgina '  wss  as  deU- 
oate  and  sensitive  as  it  was  strong  and  sarcastic.  His  exposure  of  tlM 
defects  in  the  armour  of  Positivism  was  as  timely  as  it  was  effective, 
notwithstanding  the  great  error  of  a  too  obtrusive  confessing  of  personal 
dogmatio  tendency.  But  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  publication  of 
these  poems  as  in  some  -measure  a  mistake.    They  are  graceful,  eupho- 
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nions,  full  oifineaae  and  of  expedients  that  Would  almost  go  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Mallock  was  a  '  poet  bom  and  not  made,*  if  expedients  were  first  and 
foremost  in  the  matter.  But  they  are  not.  Mr.  Mallock  invites  us  too 
directly  to  study  him  in  the  process  of  his  mental  growth  ;  and  that  is  not 
80  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been.  He  gives  us  poems  written  at  the 
age  of  eight,  suffused  with  all  the  well-cultivated  graceful  indifference  of 
the  lounger  of  the  club,  and  gradually,  as  he  passes  onward,  he  develops 
the  natural  naivete  and  the  simple  motive  which  we  associate  with  child- 
hood. If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  beheve  that  Mr.  Mallock  would  wel- 
come exliaustive  criticism,  we  should  make  an  effort  to  bestow  it ;  but  in 
order  conscientiously  to  do  this,  we  should  have  to  begin  with  the  end  of 
the  volume  and  proceed  to  its  beginning,  reversing  the  natural  order. 
For  it  is  the  artificiality  of  the  book  which  is  its  first  note,  and  it  insists 
on  being  attended  to.  There  is  much  that  is  clever,  quaint,  and  beauti- 
ful ;  but  we  confess  we  have  only  partially  enjoyed  it — that  may  arise 
from  our  defect.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  common 
standard.  The  volume,  as  respects  the  printing  and  finish,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  has  recently  come  into  our  hands. 

Theocritus  J  Blon,  and  Moschus.  Bendered  into  English  Prose, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  A.  Lang,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Mr.  Lang  selected  the  text  of  John  Words- 
worth's edition.  In  poems  so  corrupt — and,  we  may  add,  the  antborship 
of  many  of  which  is  so  questionable — it  is  not  perhaps  of  very  much  moment 
whether  this  or  that  critical  reading  is  preferred,  so  long  as  the  result  is 
logical  and  the  rendering  good.  We  doubt  if  English  prose  is  a  good 
vehicle  for  the  harmonious  run. of  the  bucolic  hexameter.  A  prose  trans- 
lation of  Qreek  poetry  has  a  tendency  to  be  either  commonplace  or 
quaint,  and  most  translators  prefer  the  latter.  At  best  it  is  apt  to  read 
^ther  awkwardly.  Take  a  few  lines  from  idyl  xi.,  *  The  Cyclops  in  Love,' 
which  begins  thus  :  '  There  is  none  other  medicine,  Kicias,  against  Love, 
neither  unguent,  methinks,  nor  salve  to  sprinkle — none,  save  the  Muses 
of  Pieria  I  Now  a  deUcate  thing  is  their  minstrelsy  in  man's  Hfe,  and  a 
sweet,  but  hard  to  procure.  Methinks  thou  know'st  this  well,  who  art 
thyself  a  leech,  and  plainly  art  beyond  all  men  dear  to  the  Muses  nine. 
'Twas  siurely  thus  tbe  Cyclops  fleeted  his  hfe  most  easily,  he  that  dwelt 
among  us — Polyphemus  of  old  time — when  the  beard  was  yet  young  on 
his  oheek  and  chin ;  and  he  loved  Galatea.' 

Here  we  might  object  to  the  phrases  '  sprinkling  salve,'  'fleeting  one's 
life,'  *  Muses  nine,'  instead  of  *  nine  Muses.'  The  eoniext  shows,  too,  that  the 
translator  misses  the  sense  of  Kovfw,  which  means  that  poetiy  oMeviatet. 
There  is  no  sense  whatever  in  *  a  delicate  thing  is  minstrelsy.' 

The  introduction  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  size,  the  wealth,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemiea.  It  remindi  ve 
Bomewhat  of  Gibbon's  graphic  description  of  Constantinople  in  the  dnja 
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of  its  glory.  The  author,  perhaps,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  it, 
epitomized  the  long  account  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventeenth  book  of 
Strabo. 

Exemplaria  Cheltoniensia.  Translations  into  Latin  Verse. 
By  Herbert  Kynaston,  A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Chel- 
tenham College.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

.  Mr.  Kynaston  feels  some  regret,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  dedicatory 
inscription,  *  Aequalibus  suis,'  that  the  time-honoured  practice  of  verse- 
composition  is  more  and  more  giving  place  to  the  claims  of  science  in 
education.  The  Muses,  he  says, '  Hodiemis,  eheu,  Fhilosophis  sordent  *^ 
*  your  philosophers  of  to-day  think,  alas  I  very  little  of  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  verses ' — the  truth  of  which  will  hardly  be  denied.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  exercises  given  in  this  elegant  little  volume  are 
lyrics ;  but  there  are  also  hexameter  as  well  as  elegiac  specimens,  and  all 
are  characterised  by  a  neatness  of  rendering  and  a  scholarly  correctness. 
There  is,  perhaps,  even  in  the  best  examples  of  modem  verse-translation, 
the  ring  of  newness  and  word-patching  which  falls  far  short  of  the  grace 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  poets.  The  spontaneous  must  have  the 
advantage  of  perfect  naturalness  over  the  imitative.  The  two  languages, 
English  and  Latin,  are  so  wholly  unlike  each  other,  that  English  verse, 
especially  of  the  Tennysonian  school,  too  often  requires  forcing  into  metre 
with  very  questionable  results.  The  subjoined  brief  example  will  ehow 
that  considerable  skill  has  been  shown  in  meeting  the  difficulty — 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm  and  cloud : 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.* — Tennyson. 

*  Mobili  rota  preme, 
Fortuna,  reges :  sive  ridet  aether 

Sive  nubibns  tumet, 
Ludum  insolentem  lude — ^nil  moramur.' 

The  first  stanza  of  F.  Heman's  '  Ode  to  Death '  is  a  good  example  of  the 
elegiac  compositions — 

*  We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 

When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea. 
When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain, 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? ' 

*  Quae  minuat  Lunae  plenum  lex  novimus  orbem, 
Quaeque  agat  aestivam  per  freta  rursus  avem ; 
Novimus  et  quo  mense  Ceres  flavescat  in  arvis — 
Te,  Mors,  securis  prodit  adesse  nihil.' 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  of  this  little  collection  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  many  of  the  specimens  fails  to  discover  a  single  incorrect 
NO.  czuv,  88 
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expression,  mncU  less  a  mistake,  for  tlie  trifling  misprint  in  p.  187  olface 
frui  for  pace  is  hardly  worth  notice.  There  is,  however,  an  error  in  p.  21, 
palla  vesie  for  pulla,  which  is  Hable  to  mislead.  We  might,  perhaps, 
criticize  ovat  in  p.  41.  Good  writers,  if  we  mistake  not,  use  this  word 
only  in  the  participle. 

The  Skies  and  Weather.  Forecasts  of  Aratas.  .Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  E.  Poste,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  two  Greek  poems  of  Aratus,  one  of  the  rather  nomerons  school  of 
Alexandrine  imitators,  entitled  respectively  *  Phsenoinena^  and  'Diosem^ia' 
(the  appearance  of  the  stars,  and  weather  prognostics),  are  not  lil^ely  to 
recover  their  long  lost  poptilarity,  alheit  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  and  in 
later  times  Festns  Avienus,  turned  their  attention  to  the  rendering  of 
them  into  Latin,  and  though  Ovid  prophesied  that  *  Aratus  will  last  as 
long  as  the  son  and  the  moon.*  Modern  science  has  made  known  to  us 
so  much  ahoat  the  heavenly  bodies  that  the  astronomy  of  Amtus  can  only 
interest  us  as  showing  by  contrast  how  little  the  ancients  really  ondert 
stood  the  laws  of  their  motions.  '  With  Jove  let  us  begin,'  says  the  poet 
in  his  opening  verses,  one  of  wliich  is  quoted  by  St..  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  28), 
*  for  he  it  is  who  has  given  to  man  the  signs  of  seasons  for  ploughing  and 
sowing.' 

The  observations  of  the  ancient  astronomers  were  mainly  directed  to 
the  groups  of  stars  which  become  visible  to  us  at  different  times  of  the 
year  as  the  world  spins  round  in  its  orbit  of  a  radius  of  some  ninety-three 
millions  of  miles,  and  which  were  fancifully  combined  into  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

*  The  circle  of  the  zodiac  is  its  name  ; 
It  crosses  first  the  Crab,  and  next  the  Lion, 
The  Virgin,  then  the  Claws  and  Scorpio's  body,  then 
The  Archer  and  Ci^ricom,  and  after  Capricorn 
The  Water-bearer,  after  him  the  starry  Fish, 
The  Ram  and  the  bright  Bull,  and  last,  the  Twins.  . 
Tlirough  these  twelve  constellations  drives  the  sun, 
Briuging  the  year,  and  as  he  hastens  through 
Thi^  ^oircle,  generates  all  the  fruitful  seasonsb* 

The  Roman. poets  were  very  fond  of  making  allusion  to  the  actual 
habits  of  the  Hving  representatives  of  these  groups,  or  to  their  ordinary 
functions,  as  when  Virgil  talks  of  Libra  making  day  and  night  equal,  of 
the  Dog  retiring  before  the  horns  of  the  advianoing  Bull,  6f  Aquarius 
giving  rain,  of  Scorpio  drawing  in  its  claws  to  make  room  in  the  sky 
for  the  deified  Augustus,  &c. 

The  Greek  of  Aratus  is  what  may  be  called  a  bad  style — obscors  and 
pedantic,  and  full  of  unfamiUar  words  and  phrases.    Mr.  Post*  has  fgauk 
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us  a  tolerably  literal. .version,  Lalf. prase,  lialf  poetry.  The  result  of  so 
strange  a  mixiurai. cannot. baoalj[ed .satisfactory.  He  apologizes  for  it, 
however,  by  aaying  thajk.it  was.it^. first  intended  for  prose,  but  much  of 
the  translation  would,  .go  ,o£[ onto. verse.  This  is  just  what  Ovid  tells  us- 
of  his  own  eacHesi  efCoris :.  .vEt  jqnod  tentabam  scribere,  versus  erat'  - 
-  The  following,  extrac^t  (p..4d)  iUnstratea  the  curious  alternation  of  .prose 
and  poetry —  ,         . . .  . 

'  Thrice  blue  schinus  blossoms,  thrice  produces 
Fruit,  and  each  crop  is  index  of  the  harvest 
From  the  corresponding  ploughing ;  for  the  times  of  ploughing 
Are  triple,  middle,  earliest,  and  latest. 
The  j&rst  capsules  of  the  schinus  .indicate  first  wheat  harvest,  its 

second  the  second, 
The  ^test  the  result  of  latest  sowing.' 

The  first  hue,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  *  Thrice  the  blue  schinus,*  &c. 
Whether  the  third  was  meant  for  prose  or  verse  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  author  has  added  a  few  pages  of  notes  at  the  end,  chiefly  on  tech- 
nical points,  but  showing  some  reading  and  a  careful  study  of  the  rather 
dull  original. 

Pa8€a{jeB  fvom  the  Diary  oj  an  Early  Methodist.  By  the  late 
BicHARD  EowE.  With  a  Preface  by  Thomas  Perceval 
BuNfiNo.     Strahan  and  Co. 

This  posthumous  work  of  the  author  of  *  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life ' 
will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  have  tmly  estimated  the  remarkable 
literary  qualities  of  its  writer,  and  with  sadness  that  his  graphic,  graceful, 
and  fascinating  pen  if  ill  charm  them  no  more.  If  Mr.  Kowe  was  not  a 
man  of  genius,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  literary  talent  for  the  fresh, 
keen,  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  human  life,  which  was  a  very  near 
approach  to  it.  Like  Dickens,  the  world  of  men  was  his  study,  and  he 
read  it  as  men  read  a  book,  and  with  a  keen  penetration  of  its  meaning,  a 
tender  sympathy  for  Ua  kurrows,  and  with  a  feeliner  intensely  and 
humanely  religi.QUs  in.i^  interpretations  and  sohcitudes,  but  yet  entirely 
free  from  false  sentiment  or  sectarian  dogm^  The  son  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister  in.t^ales,  he  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  a  school,  the 
latter  portj{on  In  the.  precarious  dependence  of  a  literary  contributor  to 
journals.  He  died  of  caiicer  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  whithe^,  for  the  sake  Qf;economy,  he  had  gone  for  ax;i  operation, 
leaving  a  wi^ow  and  four  young  children  utterly  unprovided  for,  and  for 
"^om  B  fond  is  belQg  raM^^* .  . 

P^haps  Mr.  Bpwe  h^a  uQt  m  t^y  of  \na  books  reached  so  high  a  level 
of  literary  art,  jiot  to  sayjof.  cre^itive  power,  as  this.  It  is  no  very  diffi- 
cult achievement  to  reproduce  fftcts  illustrating  the  state  of  social  and 
religious  life  in  England  during  John  Wesley's  life.  Mr.  Bowe  has  done 
much  more  than  this.    He  has  recreated  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  life 
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in  a  way  that  OTen  Thackeray  has  not  excelled  in  'Fendennis.*  The 
story  of  Pidgeon,  the  disciple  of  Wesley  and  a  preacher,  as  he  himself 
tells  it  in  his  diar}%  has  a  charm  of  simplicity  and  vraiseniblance  which 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 

Fidgeon,  a  schoolmaster  in  good  circumstances,  is  converted  by  John 
Wesley's  preaching,  deprived  of  his  school,  and  subjected  to  divers  perse- 
cutions ;  he  attempts  to  become  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and  accompanies 
Wesley  himself,  but  does  not  succeed.  The  incidents  of  the  narrative 
are  admirably  told,  and,  with  the  true  instinct  of  literary  art,  the  over- 
seriousness,  otherwise  inevitable,  is  relieved^by  a  quiet  thread  of  humour 
which  is  shot  into  the  woof  of  the  story.  Fidgeon*s  home,  his  inward 
struggles,  the  shrewd  worldliness  of  Saunders,  Fidgeon*s  employer,  the 
imperfect  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Fidgeon,  the  incidents  of  the  persecution, 
the  instances  of  remarkable  conversion,  the  episode  of  the  Pretender,  &c., 
all  are  touched  with  just  that  unconscious  feehng  of  humour  which  gives 
relief  and  vivacity  to  the  story.  A  more  perfect  and  charming  story  has 
rarely  come  into  our  hands. 

The  Boy's  Own  Annual.     Vol.  II.     The  GirVa  Own  Annual. 
Vol.  I.    Eeligious  Tract  Society. 

The  success  of  the  *  Boy^s  Own  Paper  *  has  led  the  publishers  to  issue  a 
similar  paper  for  girls,  the  weekly  numbers  of  which  are  collected  into 
these  two  cyclopaedic  volumes.  The  one  for  Boys  fully  sustains  its  repu* 
tation.  It  is  an  exhaustless  miscellany  of  Tales  (by  Jules  Verne,  Mr. 
Kingston,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  others),  and  miscellaneous  papers  on 
Science,  Games,  and  most  other  matters  interesting  to  boys.  The  volume 
for  girls  is  similar  in  character.  Stories  are  predominant  in  it.  Its  mis- 
cellaneous papers  relate  to  girls*  amusements  and  pursuits,  ornamental 
work  and  dress,  of  course,  having  a  prominent  place.  Both  volumes 
cater  admirably  for  the  young  folks. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

Lady  Laura.  By  Mart  Elizabeth  Christie.  Three  Vols.  (Strahan 
and  Co.)  This  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose — and  that  not  a  very  conmiend- 
able  one.  Whether  it  be  intended  as  the  apotheosis  of  agnostiGism  or  as 
its  Nemesis  is  not  quite  clear;  but  the  author  evidently  anticipates  a 
religion  of  the  future  from  which  all  Divine  elements  shiJl  be  excluded, 
and  some  of  those  ethical  elements  which  at  present  check  men's  ten- 
dencies to  love  two  women  at  the  same  time — and  especially  when  married 
to  one  of  them  —and  to  close  the  drama  with  a  high-flown  declaration  of 
unchangeable  affection  for  the  other.  Both  the  ladies  have  abandoned 
their  faith  in  revelation ;  and  both  under  the  influence  of  the  hero.  The 
discussions  of  sceptical  topics  are  constant,  and  are  conducted,  not  in  the 
tangible  domain  of  dogma,  but  in  the  hazy  and  perilous  domain  of  senti* 
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meut.  The  autlior  writes  vigorously  ;  lier  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
are  well  developed  psychologically  ;  hut  the  style  is  somewhat  rhapsodical, 
and  the  sentiment  presented  so  as  to  leave  an  unpleasant  feeling  concern- 
ing the  author*s  intention.    We  can  conceive  no  good  purpose  in  such  a 

novel.    It  neither  teaches  truth  nor  helps  noble  feeling. Wooers  and 

Winners;  or^  Under  the  Scara,,  A  Yorkshire  Story.  By  Mrs.  G. 
LiNNiEUS  Bakes.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Mrs.  Banks  does  not  so  much 
construct  a  story  as  collect  a  number  of  incidents.  There  is  no  artistio 
whole,  and  but  little  of  development.  When  a  step  forward  has  to  be 
made  some  ingenious  contrivance  is  devised  to  bring  it  about.  There  is 
scarcely  any  reason  why  the  chronicle  should  come  to  an  end.  Her  novels, 
that  is,  are  defective  in  organic  construction  and  in  psychological  develop- 
ment They  are  made,  and  do  not  grow.  We  get  somewhat  confused  in 
the  little  intricacies  of  the  story,  and  are  never  quite  sure  what  will  turn 
up  next.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  are  good  and  true  throughout ;  but 
even  with  them  character  is  sketched  rather  than  fully  delineated.  The 
present  story  is  inferior,  we  think,  to  both '  The  Manchester  Man  *  and 
*  God's  Providence  House.*  Mrs.  Banks  has  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
both  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  life  ;  but  somehow  that  does  not  so  much 
avail  her  here,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  in  their  proper  names  of 
George  Hudson  and  Mr.  Edward  Baines.    The  story  dates  about  1830, 

and  is  laid  at  Settle  and  its  neighbourhood. Strangers  Yet.    A  Story. 

By  Sabah  Doudney.  (Wm.  Isbister.)  Miss  Doudney's  new  story  turns 
upon  the  concealment  by  a  wife,  otherwise  true  and  affectionate,  of  her 
plebeian  origin.  Her  husband  is  of  a  good  family,  and  is  altogether 
generous  and  nuble,  so  that  the  fault  is  altogether  gratuitous.  One  pre- 
liminary difficulty  is  the  absolute  impossibihty  of  such  a  secret  being 
unrevealed  for  a  single  week,  under  the  circumstances — Canon  Charter 
and  his  wife  coming  into  residence  at  Fairminster  (Ely),  where  her  father 
kept  a  little  draper's  shop.  But  this  got  over,  we  have  only  praise  for  the 
story.  It  is  told  with  much  delicacy  of  perception  and  feeling,  and  the 
characters  are  very  admirably  delineated  and  diversified,  and  they  form  a 
considerable  gallery.  Mrs.  Bochefort  and  her  husband ;  Mr.  Brown, 
and  especially  his  wife ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charter  ;  Emily,  Madeline,  Miss 
Bannering,  all  are  painted  with  a  fine  perception  of  differences  and 
qualifications,  and  to  excellent  effect.     It  is  a  thoroughly  artistic,  good, 

and  wholesome  story. Hugh  Heron,  Ch.  Ch.    An  Oxford  Novel.     By 

the  Bev.  li.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.     (Strahan  and  Co.) College  Days  at 

Oxford.  By  the  Kev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  These 
two  stories  depict  student  life  at  Oxford ;  the  one  in  its  higher,  the  other 
in  its  lower  grades.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  dedicates  his  story  to  Prince 
Leopold,  tells  us  that  it  consists  more  of  personal  recollections  than  of 
fiction  ;  these,  however,  disguised  by  anachronisms,  but  not  demanding  a 
great  exercise  of  ingenuity  for  their  penetration.  One  of  the  characters 
is  a  reminiscence  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  The  hero  is  rich  and  of 
noble  family.  The  anxieties  of  his  mother,  and  his  first  Oxford  experiences 
are  well  portrayed.    The  story,  indeed,  might  serve  as  a  kind  of  social 
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imd  moral  liandbook  to  undergraduate.  Great  prominenee'w  giren  to 
the  sporting  element  of  student  life — ^hunting,  boating,  and  shooting.  The 
various  schools  of  Oxford  thought  and  life,  especially  religious,  are  depicted, 
and  there  is  a  tone  of  manly  religiousness  throughout  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
is  acute  and  well  informed ;  his  literary  fault  is  that  he  is  too  briUiant. 
He  coruscates  in  rapid  epigrams,  sentences,  and- ideas,  and  crowds  things 
together ;  sometimes  there  are  allusions  that  those  of  *  God  Almighty's 
creatures  *  who  are  not  Oxford  men  may  have  difficulty  in  understand^ 
ing.  One  could  wish  for  a  little  more  prosaic  description,  dialogue,  and 
information.  Mr.  Adams's  book  is  of  a  different  type;  it  moves  in  the 
lower  grade  of  student  life,  and  portrays  its  struggles  and  temptations. 
The  hero  especially  permits  himself  tabe  drawn  into  mischief,  and  mxffBTS 
accordingly.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  aimed  chiefly  at  delineating 
certain  weaknesses  and  their  i>erils.  The  story  is  fairly  well  written,  only 
Mr.  Fowler  comes  in  as  a  deu8  ex  machind  at  least  once  too  often iBcnd  t6o 
opportunely.  Both  books  are  calcidated  to  be  useful  to  young  mon.'-^-^ 
Pipistrello,  and  other  Tales.  By  OUida.  (Chatto  and  Windus;)  "  Ouida 
is  always  herself;  and  we  regret  it  the  more  that  she  just  tantalizes  us  by 
showing  how  near  she  can  come  to  being  Bomething  else.  The  present 
volume  consists  of  six  storied — ^four  are  Italian,*  one  is  Gennaxi,  and  one 
English.  In  the  two  latter  we  are  oftentimes  dehghted  with  the  touches 
of  nature,  the  truth  to  life,  and  the  vivid  feeling  for  the  colour  of  senti- 
ment and  rare  deHcacy  of  expression ;  but  anon  we  are  outraged  byBOme^ 
thing  the  very  reverse.  The  first  story  exhibits  Oulda*s  peculiar  perversity 
and  affectation  in  full  force.  PipistreUo  is  an  Italian  acrobat — isaltimbank^ 
as  she  calls -it — who  quaintly  tells  his  own  story.  The  point  of  it  is*  that 
A  certain  pair  of  female  eyes,  whose  gleam  he  suddenly  catches  whilst  he^ 
is  supporting  a  pyramid  of  human  forms  on  his  dioulders,  with  his 
favourite  *  mite,'  Febo  or  Phosbus  at  top,  have  the  effect  of  unsteadytng 
him ;  the  pjramid  falls,  and  Febo  is  killed.  The  involvements  of  tile 
latter  part  are  yet  more  outrageous,  but  are  connected  with  this  incident. 
The  whole  thing  is  most  unhealthy  and  overdone.  We  like  •Fame*  and 
'The  Marriage  Plate '  far  better.  *  The  Birds  in  the  Snow '  has  one  or  two 
exquisite  touches  of  sentiment  and  pathos.  But  such  a  story  should  not  have 
been  put  in  company  with  *  PipistreUo.'  Ah !  no,  a  man  is  judged  by  the 
company  he  keeps  ;  and  even  a  good  story  may  be  ruined  by  bad  company. 
Herein  Hes  both  a  compliment  and  a  reproof  to  Ouida — the  bane  and 

the  antidote  are  both  before  her.    Let  her  not  judge  us  too  harshly. 

Forestalled.  By  M.  Bbtham-£d wards.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  always  writes  with  insight  and  grace.  Her  characters 
are  often  touched  with  an  ideal  quaUty,  and  hitherto  she  has  been  fond  of 
infusing  a  good  deal  of  moral  purpose  into  her  stories.  Happily  in  the 
present  instance,  though  she  has  chosen  a  theme  that  would  have  de- 
lighted Hawthorne,  she  keeps  to  the  highways  of  human  interest,  and 
has  written  what  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  an  exquisite  work  of  art. 
The  picture  of  tho  little  French  watering-place,  with  its  meddlesome 
Major,  the  studious  yet  energetic  character  of  Dr.  Norland,  the  exquisite 
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mixture  of  elements  in  the  girl-bride — all  harmonized  tlirongh  her  devo- 
tion and  dutifulness  at  the  last,  both  as  respects  her  husband  and  the 
yonng  Felix,  his  adopted  son— all  are  painted  with  quiet,  unobtrusive  art, 
whoBe  victory  lies  in  its  complete  repose  and  unaffectedness.  The  story 
may  fail  in  some  of  the  elements  of  interest  which  are  now  too  much 
sought  after — the  sensational  incident  and  the  deep-laid  plot ;  but  it  has 
a  few  most  striking  situations,  and  is  full  of  attractions  likely  to  be  lasting 
and  to  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  stories  which  will  keep  a  per- 
manent  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction.  We  do  not 
need  to  add  that  from  first  to  Wk  it  carries-  with  it  the  loftiest  iessons. 
The  style  alone — so  composed,  and  yet  so  fuU  of  artless  care  and  finish — 
would  alone  sufiSoe  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mass  of  modem  novels, 

Beawty'%  Daught^a.     By  the  author  of  *  Phyllis,*  •  Molly  Bawn,' 

Ac.  Three  Vols.  (Smithy  Elder,  and  Co.)  We  cannot  Bay  that  we 
like  this  story  so  well  as  '  Phyllis,'  though  in  some  points  it  pleases  us 
bett^  than  *-  Molly  Bawn.'  The  author  hae  attempted  too  many  cora- 
I^eations,  and  the  result  is  lack  of  a  dear  impression.  We  follow  the 
fate  of  the  Tremaines,  admire  Kitty  a  little  in  her  waywardness,  and 
Chretehen  a  good  deal  io  her  endeavours  to  put  things  straiglrt;  Sir 
John  Blunden  is  perverse  and  Lord  Sngden  too  exacting,  and  Brandy  is 
nbii^ttitous,  and  Lady  Cyclamen — well.  Lady  Cyclamen  Browne^^is  too 
self-assertive.  The  atmos|^ere  is  aristocratic,  and  though '  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,'  and  though  the  author  presents  us  with  a  due  share  of 
ihem,  they  are  not  meant  to  be  very  serious,  even  thouglr  we  are  assured 
gravely  that  *  marriages  [or  wedding^]  are  very  dismal  affairs,  and  that 
Kitty's  in  the  end  was  especially  so,'  since  the  people  look  on  them  so 
Hghtly.  It  is  an  odd  world  1  But  the  author  can  now  and  then  be 
humorous.  We  read  on  and  on,  and  fancy  always  some  permanent 
point  of  human  nature  is  to  be  revealed,  while  at  best  it  is  but  half  so-^so 
much  justice  must  the  author  do  to  the  world  of  Mayfair  and  its  select 
atmosphere.  On  the  whole,  the  novel  is  clever,  but  aims  at  too  mucli. 
It  is  well  written,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  liked  by  certain  classes  of  novel 

readers. In  Pastu/rea   Cheen,    and   other    Stories.     By    CHARUts* 

Gibbon,  Author  of  *  Queen  of  the  Meadow,'  &e.  (Chatto  and  Windne.) 
Mr.  Gibbon  is  a  pleasant  writer,  with  just  enough  sympathy  wiih 
Nature  to  give  a  picturesque  charm  to  his  sketches.  It  is  refreshing  to 
turn  from  the  regulation  three-volume  novels  with  Uieir  plots^  which  can 
be  almost  discounted  beforehand,  to  a  series  of  some  half-dozen  stories 
Hke  these,  each  dealing  with  some  special  phase  or  episode  in  the  Hvea 
of  the  heroes  or  heroines,  if  so  they  can  be  called.  It  is  long  since 
we  have  met  a  more  admirable  volume  of  sketches,  considering  their 
length.  One  of  them  at  least,  'All  a  Green  Willow,'  contains  in  it  enough 
material  to  have  sufficed  many  writers  for  a  story  six  or  seven  times  its 
length.  John  Aylmer,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  assistant  to  Dr.  Hum« 
phreys,  of  Dnnthorpe,  falls  in  love  with  Madge  Richardson,  who  lives 
with  the  doctor,  bouig  the  daughter  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his.  Aylmer 
declares  his  love,  when  he  discovers  that  Madge  is  married>    This  has 
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never  even  been  suspected  by  the  Humphreys'  household,  who  have  fre- 
quently predicted  that  Madge  and  Aylmer  would  make  a  match  of  it.  The 
doctor  has  a  scapegrace  son  Jack,  who  has  been  away  from  home  for  some 
years.  His  father  is  sceptical  as  to  his  alleged  recovery  into  rigkt  paths, 
but  one  day  he  is  brought  face  to  face  again  with  his  boy,  who  is  really 
rehabilitated  in  character.  All  ends  happily,  but  with  a  strange  surprise 
for  Dr.  Humphreys.  Madge's  secret  can  be  no  longer  kept :  she  is  the 
wife  of  the  worthy  old  doctor's  erring  son.  The  little  story  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume  is  another  happy  example  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  power 
in  working  out  a  brief  narrative.  Milly  Arnold,  the  vicar's  daughter,  is 
9.  brave  and  noble  girl,  who  sacrifices  herself — though  sorely  tempted  by 
a  love  which  she  could  have  returned — in  order  to  do  her  duty  to  her 
motherless  brothers  and  sisters.  When  the  farmer's  son  has  lost  her,  and 
married  a  relative  in  his  own  station.  Old  Eben  Tyler  remarks  to  his  wife, 
that  *  losing  a  lover  is  like  drawing  a  tooth — nasty  to  think  about,  but 
when  it's  over  we  are  mostly  glad  of  it,  and  find  we  can  eat  as  well  as 
ever.*  We  are  afraid  that  Eben's  philosophy  is  unsound  both  in  its 
sentimental  and  its  dental  aspect.  *  Daft  Tom'  and  *  A  Paction  wi'  the 
De'il*  are  well  worth  reading,  the  latter  being  especially  amusing,  though 
the  Scotch  dialect  may  have  the  effect  of  repelling  many.  It  would  be 
well  if  more  of  our  novelists  followed  Mr.  Gibbon's  example,  and  gave  us 
occasionally  a  garland  of  stories  of  this  unpretentious,  yet  withal  excellent 

character. Love  a,nd  Life.    By  Chablotte   M.  Yonge.    Two  Vols. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Miss  Yonge's  new  story  has  her  characteristic 
excellences — a  patient  and  artistic  filhng-in  of  details,  and  a  soft  human 
and  religious  sentiment ;  it  abounds  too  in  happy  touches  which  hght 
and  lift  it ;  but  it  grievously  fails  in  constructive  art.  The  plot  is  pre- 
posterously absurd.  The  passion  of  Sir  Ay  mas  has  no  adequate  cause. 
The  secret  marriage,  and  the  hermit  of  the  darkened  room,  as  also  the 
melodramatic  incidents  of  the  two  houses  in  London,  are  all  in  amusing 
competition  with  Mrs.  Badcliffe  and  her  school.  Surely  the  author  could 
have  constructed  a  better  skeleton  for  clothing  with  her  artistic  fiesh  and 

blond. Oliver  Constable,  Miller    and  Baktr,     By  Sarah  Tytleb» 

Author  of  *  Citoyenne  JacqueUue,'  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  We 
fear  Miss  Tytler  has  not  so  fully  consulted  her  own  interest  in  this  novel 
as  she  might  have  done.  She  wishes  to  teach  some  social  lessons,  and 
does  it  with  great  effect ;  but  the  bulk  of  novel  readers  don't  like  to  be 
exercised  in  this  way.  Over  and  above  the  social  purpose,  however,  there 
is  what  very  few  save  Miss  Tytler  could  give  in  combination  with  it.  We 
have  some  very  exceptional  and  well-contrasted  characters  most  carefully 
studied  and  thoughtfully  presented.  Oliver  Constable  himself,  fresh  from* 
Oxford,  with  culture  and  high  ideals,  which  he  means  to  realize  in  carrying 
on  the  business  left  by  his  lately  deceased  father ;  Fan,  his  sister,  full  oi 
fine  points  ef  portraiture  ;  the  Stanhopes,  especially  Harry,  the  working 
men  in  the  bakery,  &c.,  who  rebel  against  Oliver  in  spite  of  all  his  great 
concern  for  their  welfare — all  are  most  naturally  and  fittingly  done. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  get  up  an  interest  by  plot,  yet  the  whole  very 
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naturally  develops  itself  from  the  resolution  and  the  position  ©f  Oliver 
Ck)nBtable.  It  is  hardly  needfal  to  say  that  the  book  abounds  in  fine  bits 
of  nature-painting,  with  all  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  fine  water- 
colours.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  novel  alike  for  its  high  tone 
and  purpose,  its  fine  style,  and  artistic  self-command. 
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Hours  with  the  Mystics,  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Eeligious  Opinions.  By  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan,  B.A. 
Two  Vols.     Third  Edition.     Strahan  and  Co. 

These  volumes  revive  the  memory  of  many  pleasant  hours  spent  over  the 
first  edition  of  this  remarkable  work.  At  the  time  when  it  appeared,  Uttle 
had  been  done  in  England  to  interpret  the  mystics  in  any  connected  and 
adequate  sense,  though  several  workers  had  taken  up  portions  and  dealt 
with  them  in  an  isolated  and  merely  suggestive  manner.  We  were  de» 
lighted  with  the  fireshness,  the  insight,  the  poetic  sympathy  of  the  author. 
By  his  literary  tact  he  found  in  the  very  disadvantages  of  the  dra- 
matic form  a  means  of  developing  sympathy  without  any  appearance  of 
undue  emphasis  and  disproportion.  In  spite  of  some  defects,  the  book 
was  decidedly  an  original  one,  penetrated  by  individuality  and  genius. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  even  now,  when  men  like  Professor  E .  H. 
Palmer— experts  in  Arabic  and  Oriental  hterature — have  devoted  them- 
selves to  Sufism,  Mr.  Vaughan's  chapter  on  that  subject  stands  out  as  sub- 
stantive and  inclusive.  His  instincts  stood  to  him  for  so  much  that  he 
seldom  erred  on  the  side  on  which  mere  scholars  are  most  apt  to  err. 
Such  men,  indeed,  may  learn  something  fit)m  him  even  whilst  they  might 
be  able  to  supplement  him.  How  apt  and  exhaustive  is  the  remark  that 
'  the  self-abandonment  and  self-annihilation  of  the  Sufis  rest  on  the  basis 
of  their  pantheism ; '  and  again  h(5w  vital  and  practical  such  expressions 
seem  when  read  in  the  light  of  such  as  this :  '  The  pantheism  of  Germany 
is  less  elevated  than  that  of  Persia  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  developed.' 
The  chapter  on  the  *  German  Mystics  of  the  Fourteenth  Centinry*  is  one  of 
the  best,  for  Mr.  Vaughan  had  literally  exhausted  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  that  special  department ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  Tauler  and 
Eckhart  are  most  pregnant  Eckhart,  he  says,  employs  revelation  the  one 
moment  to  escape  it  the  next — a  clause  which  precisely  hits  the  point  of  final 
parting  with  orthodoxy  on  Eckhart*s  part.  The  studies  of  Plato  and  Ploti- 
nus  are  good,  but  less  complete;  while  the  English  mystics  and  mystics  of 
a  more  recent  date  are  well  grouped  and  characterized.  Behmen  is  treated 
with  great  tact,  and  so  is  Swedenborg :  some  very  apt  things  are  said  of 
Emerson  and  Carlyle.  Nothing  could  be  happier  than  his  remark  on 
Madame  de  Erudener,  that  she  was  *  an  inferior  Madame  Guyon,'  and  that 
a  '  sort  of  tuft-hunting  quietism  was  hers.*  The  interchange  of  opinions  on 
the  part  of  the  characters  does  not  much  interfere  with  the  spontaneity  and 
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ipi^mAectedn688r  of  thought,  ;^whilat,  it  gives;  fluency ,jr«lieft  and  Tionety ^ aad 
j|he  author's  literary  art  and  resource  .are  abundantly  shown  in  .his  paw^ 
^  attaining  this  result  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  definite 
fifiiBots  ol  humanity  on.the  mysticism  of  George  Fox,  and  Wookaaa-the 
Quaker,  more  expressively,  signalized. ;.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Noviilis 
has  been  too  much  looked  at  through  the  spectacles  of  Mr.  Oarlyle,  not- 
withstanding that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  pretty  faithfully  estimated  by  Mr. 
Yaughau.  But  Mr.  Carjyle's  peculiar  relation  to  romanticism  and  mys- 
ticism, and  the  inconsistencies  which  marked  hini  in  his  attempts  to 
gwamp  both  under  particular  critical  purposes^  still  demand- to  beioHy 
established.  The  time  for  this  cannot  now  be  very  far  distant^  There 
are  sentences  here  that  may  b6  helpful  in  tUd  doing  of' this  work,  though 
probably  Mr.  Yaughan  was  not  conscious^  of  it-  when  'he  wrbte-  them. 
]Ln  every  page  poetic  grace  and  quick  fancy  are  appareal^  as- W^ttra^^Ii^o- 
fpphic  disQernmenti  and  A  flne  historic  instinat*  .^vner's  dream -At^ft 
flosebelongs  to.ike  rarest  order  of  phUosephic:iU0BteatieB,i«Dd rietaivJBi^ 

fiear  to  true  art.  '..        .  i.  -.-     .:; 

.  .Of  tha  preface — whieli  has  really  embodied  JA  it-a  htogra|fthy;of!th#rUMaer 
^fe  of  the  author-^we-onljr  need  io  stkj  ihsA  it  is  wovth^of  ihe  place  iwiifln 
it  etands.  It  takes,  n^,  so,  to  speak,  into  the  authpr^s  eonfiiftntoe,  jelling, 
vs  how  Mr.  Yaughan, .was  led  to  the  subjeot  which,  pxoved  ih«  4ttg(06»i 
ing  interest  of  his  too  short  lifs ;  and  it  ahowa-ioa^Hcitly.  also  liow»  bi^lhtf 
process  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  he  oamO'io  findiilifaifiejitidieK^oerlnir 
eatisiaction  and  solace.  The  conditioa  jQlihi»«wai  ft.e(ai«tirilfcprogrela.to^ 
wards  a  complete  comprehension  o€  thee  ^oB^natad  the  pnxpoaea^iffliink 
l^or. stragglers  in  the  past«  We  feel  that(  we  are.  iatf^nii^miihjihmxitiUk 
natures  He  was  very  keen  to  discover  the  defects  of  .th»j?atianialigmg  >taof. 
^Qcy  and  method,  and  of  the  kmd  of  Xj^onciEation  ii  aimed  at  bringayp 
fJ»outc  He  wrote  of  religious  ideals:  in:  Qermaayr  atclhe  iune' when,  iHiii 
young  .man)  he  studied:  at  Halle,  as  follows  :<' The  tai&  atoii  adapting; 
ziriigion  to  the  times  which  is  prevalent  liffte,  eveni  anMU^  tiba  religioiis,' 
appears'to  me  a  miserable  mistake.  •  It Dev«r needed  adapting jonmoh  as 
when  the  apostles  preached  it,  but  they  made  no  such  effort.?  -  Ko.librKigfi 
that  pretends  to  any  completeness  can  afford  to  disp^ise  with:thia  wodi,: 
^rinch  in  the  prescmit  edition  k  as  beautiCal  outside  aa  it  is.  iininhfld  >  and 
suggestive  within. 

The  Hibbert  Lectures,'  1880.  Lectures'  on  ihe-  fefluence  df 
Eome  on  Christianity.  By  Ernest  Be^tak.  "Williams 
and  Norgate^  . 

These  lectures,  whidi  excited  so  much  interest  At  the  time- of  .their: 
delivery,  have  been  iBo.  admirably  translated  thatii^isdne  to  Mr.  Charles 
Beard,  who  is  responsible  for  the  English  version,  to.'maka'promiiM&t 
mention  of  the  fact.  They  do  not  read  like  a/ translation,  hot  jm 
asarked  by  the  graceful  felicity  of  expression  and  beaaty  of  stjle  ihati 
are  characteristic  of  M.  Benan  himself,  whose  perfect  mastery  ;aflwovtt.* 
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language  is  well  known  to  Lis  ^dmirerisi  It  is  Batisfactory  that  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  well  that  we  should  hare  M.  Benan's  expositions  of  his 
views  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of  Ohristiatiity  and  the  Bxunan 
Cathohc  Church  put  before  us  in  stich  a  gai^b  as  he  would  himself  acknow- 
ledge does  justice  to  his  thoughts.  Ofvihe  ^alue  of  these  thoi^ts  it  is 
impossible  from  one  point  of  view  to  speak  too  hig^y.  l!hey  embody  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  scholarly  reseadroh  and  profound  thought.  They 
analyze  the  natural  conditions  that  favoured  the  growth  of  Christiaziity 
with  the  rare  skill  and  subtlety  of  which  M.  Benan  is  a  master.  In  ihiB 
view  they  have  a  fitting  place  in  the  Hibbett  serie8-*-if  thai  smsa,  tkibt 
is  to  say,  be  designed  only  to  secure  lectures  on  the  oomparatiTe  -history 
of  religion.  They  are  a  worthy  member  of  the  series  commenced  by  Mr. 
Max  MUUer,  and  continued  by  M.  Le'Fikge  Benon£  From  the-formar 
we  have  had  n^  briUiani  exhibition  of-^the  permaaent  elements  thftt  are 
Inrought  to  light  in- tiie  htstoxy  of-  the  religio«B"devek>t»m6itt  of  Indi% 
while  the  latter  discharged-similar  ftmetions  in  regard  to  the  religion  :6f 
ancient  £g3rpt.  M.  Benan's  contributions  to  comparative  religion  also 
lay  emphasis  on  the  importance'  and  ^ermanenoerof  the  reKgiotis  element 
in  human  nature.  They  bring  i/o-  clear  lights  the'  histotioal:  conditiotiB 
tmder  which  Christianity  won  its  oonqiiests,  the  preparations  for*  its 
triumph  that  wete  pre-arranged'  in  the^hiskMy  of  *^ the  world — ^w^t^  in 
Scripture  language,  were  the  signs  and  incidents  of  that  ^fuln^ss  ef  time' 
which  was  heralded  by -prophecy  :as  >ttie  fore^ordained  period  <^  man's 
spiritual  new  birth.  As  Dr:  Marttneau  remarked  m.  his* addrass  in*  pvCkr 
posing  a  vote  ^  thanks  to  the  leoturei^^whieh  is,  we  Are  glad  to  flee»M> 
{Hrinted  along  with  these  lectures — ^  tber  present  •>iB  a'  critical  and  no^.  a 
creative  age,  and- lectures  such  as  these*  enable  ua^  by  comparing  rehgions 
of  different  source  and  different  age, 'to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  human 
and  historical  conditions  of  their  existenoe;'  'It  is  a  trke  but  true  obsenro^ 
tion  that  the  x'^'esent  tinse  bears  many  analogies  with>  the.. period  of 
dissolving  religious  and  philosophical  systems  tiiat  was  witnessed  in  the 
Boman  Empire  towards  the  opening,  of 'the  Christian  era. ;  Now,  aatheoi 
there  is  an  eagerness  to  examine  foreign  regions.  Now^^as  then,  fiAith 
has  grown  dim,  and  a  scepticism  is  widely  prevalent,  which  assumes 
various  forms,  sometimes  descending  to  a  crass  Materialism,  aiid.8Qmetim6fl 
seeking  solations  of  the  riddle  of  existence. in  lofty  theories  of  Monism 
and  Pantheism.  M.  Benan  speaks  as  he  writes,  as  the  cultivated  and 
scholarly  sceptic.  He  has  consistently  ^naintained^  now  through  maoj^ 
years,  that  absolute  truth  is  not  for  man,  or  at  least  that  no  religion 
brings  to  us  absolute  truth.  He  has  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to 
shake  all  systems  of  doctrinal  dogmatism  to  their  foundations.  But 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  silencing  the  ineradicable  element  in  even 'his 
own  nature  that  testifies  to  the  reaUty  of  man's  need  of  the  Infinite.  Even 
while  rejecting  the  supernatural  he  retains  a  semi-faith  in  the  kingdom:  of 
God,  as  *  that  eternal  dream  which  will  never  be  torn  from  the  heart  of 
man,*  a.nd  bears  testimony  that  the  '  doing  of  good '  is  man's  noblest 
function  and  the  only  legitiouite  employment  of  life.  -^ 
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Had  M.  Benan  devoted  his  lectures  to  the  more  Hmited  object  of  expound- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  institutions,  thought,  and  culture  of  Borne  on  *  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  there  need  have  been  little  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  devout  behever  in  Christianity.  For  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  with  marvellous  lucidity  and  force  the  true  character, 
by  tracing  the  actual  origin  of  that  universal  rule  of  Bome  over  the  spirit 
of  man  which  succeeded  to  the  material  splendour  and  power  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  In  trying,  however,  to  account  for  the  growth  of  Christianity 
as  wholly  due  to  the  same  source,  he  has  necessarily  eliminated  belief  in 
the  reahty  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  the  God-man  and  of  His  place  and 
power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  early  Christians.  There  is  not  even 
an  attempt  to  explain  that  wonderful  transformation  which  changed  the 
natures  and  characters  of  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
and  without  which  the  ascendancy  of  Cliristianity  even  over  the  small  band 
of  the  faithful  who  assembled  in  Uie  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  is  a  hopeless 
riddle.  The  admission  in  the  first  lecture, '  that  religious  zeal  corresponds 
to  some  mysterious  reality,'  is  something  indeed,  but  it  will  carry  us  but  a 
little  way  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  that  zeal  in  the  early  Christians. 
It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  have  acknowledgment  made  that  the  origin  of 
Christianity  '  forms  the  most  heroic  episode  of  the  history  of  humanity/ 
and  that  man  will  never  show  more  self-devotion  or  a  larger  love  of  the 
ideal  than  '  in  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  rolled  away  between  the 
sweet  Galilean  vision  under  Tiberius  and  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurehus.' 
But  *  the  sweet  Galilean  vision '  is  merely  a  phrase.  What  is  needed  is 
to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  reahty  if  it  were  only  a  vision. 
Just  exception  has  indeed  been  taken  to  such  a  description  of  oiir  Blessed 
Lord  and  His  earthly  career.  These  were  something  very  much  more 
than  a  *  sweet  Galilean  vision.'  Their  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  was  at 
the  same  time  a  revelation  of  the  terribleness  of  sin.  The  elements  of 
comfort  and  consolation  they  brought  to  humanity  were  only  to  bo 
realized  after  the  conscience  had  been  aroused  to  a  true  sense  of  the  deep 
earnestness  and  tragedy  of  existence.  M.  Benan  is  profoundly  in  error 
when  he  thus  places  the  '  sweetness '  of  the  gospel  in  tlie  forefront  as  the 
main  element  of  its  power.  It  is  a  wonder  that  M.  Benan  did  not 
suspect  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  analysis  when  he  identified  Christianity 
as  being  *at  its  origin  no  other  than  Judaism.'  It  is  true  that  what  Bome 
came  unconsciously  to  propagate  with  so  much  vigour,  that  after  a 
time  Bomanism  and  Christianity  were  almost  synonymous  terms,  was 
'  Judaism  in  its  Christian  form.*  But  the  '  form  '  made  all  the  difference 
in  this  case.  Christianity  was  contained  in  Judaism  as  the  Bower  is  in 
the  bud;  but  what  was  the  pecuhar  force  that  enabled  so  local  and 
national  a  worship  as  that  of  the  Jews  to  become  the  universal  religion 
which  we  have  in  Christianity  ?  To  this  question  no  adequate  answer  is 
supplied  in  these  lectures,  and  it  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
from  M.  Benan's  point  of  view.  The  absence  of  an  answer  renders  the 
first  lecture, '  In  what  sense  is  Christianity  the  work  of  Bome  ? '  pro- 
foundly unsatisfEtctory,  in  spite  of  its  subtlety  of  analysis  and  charm  of 
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style.  The  picture  is  a  brilliant  one  as  a  literary  work  of  art,  but  it  is  not 
true  to  nature.  The  mysterious  something  is  eliminated  which  was  the 
root  from  which  the  movement  derived  its  main  support.  M.  Benan  is 
on  surer  ground  when  he  goes  on  in  the  second  lecture  to  treat  of  *  The 
Legend  of  the  Boman  Church  :  Peter  and  Paul,*  and  indeed  in  the  two 
following  lectures  besides,  in  which  are  respectively  discussed  '  Borne, 
the  Centre  of  growing  Ecclesiastical  Authority,*  and  *  Bome,  tlie  Capital 
of  Catholicism.*  Here  we  have  the  great  French  historical  critic  at  his 
best.  He  is  dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  a  system  of 
idea?  that  came  to  have  universal  influence.  Bome,  the  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was  built  up  by  means  of  forces  of  a  purely 
natural  origin  and  character  that  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  human 
conditions  that  surround  it.  M.  Benan  writes  almost  with  the  sympathy 
of  a  son,  though  an  estranged  son,  of  the  Mother  Church ;  and  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  volume  is  that  in  which  he  adverts  to  his  own 
relations  to  CathoUcism,  and  describes  the  fascination  and  power  which 
it  is  still  capable  of  exercising  over  men.  If  at  some  future  time  M.  Benan 
completes  his  sketches  by  giving  us  the  story  of  the  Feudal  Church,  its 
greatness  and  abuses,  we  are  sure  that  lie  will  give  us  alike  a  powerful 
and  a  truthful  history. 

The  Foundations  of  Faith.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  on  the 
Bampton  Foundation.  By  the  Eev.  Henry  Wage,  M.A., 
Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  King's  College,  London.    Pickering  and  Co. 

Mr.  Wace  has  given  us  a  very  noble  volume  of  sermons  which  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  the  best  that  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
series,  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  many  of  them.  Though  the  subject  is 
much  worn  it  is  always  fresh  and  vital,  and  Mr.  Wace*s  contribution  will 
be  studied  with  respect  by  the  most  experienced  theologians.  Mr.  Wace 
pursues  the  historical  method  of  dealing  with  his  subject.  His  first  lecture 
deals  with  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  final  lecture,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  Bampton  lecturer,  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  pursuing  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  great  Christian  principle,  Mr.  Wace,  of  course,  dwells  on  Luther*s 
remark  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church,  and  this  he  does  with  a  force  and  earnestness  that 
remind  us  of  Archdeacon  Hare.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume 
is  distinctly  related  to  and  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  author's  Boyle 
Lectures  on  Morality.  This  is  especially  seen  in  his  remarks  on  the  Faith 
of  the  Conscience.  Whatever  theory  we  may  form  on  the  conscience — 
Mr.  Wace*s  illustrious  predecessor  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Frederick  Maurice, 
wrote  almost  his  last  work  on  this  subject — Mr.  Wace  accurately  points 
out  that  it  involves  a  measure  of  faith.  For  conscience  is  not  only  the 
moral  sense  deciding  the  quality  of  an  act,  not  only  an  intellectual  sense 
branding  it  as  unwise  or  unjust,  but  it  is  the  sense,  whether  innate  or 
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derived,  that  behind  the  conscience  there  is  the  lawgiver,  and  that  att  the 
forces  of  the  universe  are  enlisted  on  His  side  to  uphold  Hia  behests.  Mr. 
Wace  is  careful  to  trace  how  morality  blends  with  and  rises  into  religion. 
He  quotes  a  sa3dng  by  the  author  of  *  Supernatural  Religion,*  that  tho 
pure  and  simple  moraUty  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  is  very  different  from 
theology.  It  is  a  saying,  indeed,  which  has  often  been  made  ;  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  did  his  best  to  popularize  it.  Our  author  points  out  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  full  of  theology.  The  very  fact  of  the  pre- 
sence in  it  of  the  Lord's  prayer  assumes  the  very  basis  of  all  theology,  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  the  relations  that  exist  between  Him  and 
His  personal  creatures.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  author's  expression  that  in  the  prayer  '  we  have  the 
very  substance  of  the  mind  of  Christ.'  One  great  charm  and  value  of  the 
volume  is  that  the  author  is  sensitively  ahve  to  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties what  he  justly  calls  *  this  perilous  yet  noble  age.'  The  youtbfid 
auditory  that  heard  these  sermons  at  St.  Mary's,  and  all  other  students, 
will  find  that  the  Bampton  lecturer,  as  in  duty  bound,  has  carefully  borne 
their  difficulties  in  mind.  Such  will  find  themselves  helped  in  many  of  their 
difficulties,  and  when  fresh  difficulties  emerge,  they  will  probably  find  that 
their  solution  has  been  anticipated.  We  think  that  hardly  any  will  fail  to 
have  their  faith  quickened  and  confirmed  by  these  pages,  or  to  be  im- 
pressed by  their  subdued  eloquence  and  spiritual  fervour. 

It  is  on  the  lines  thus  indicated  that  what  we  may  call  the  constructive 
part  of  Mr.  Wace's  work  is  elaborated,  while  the  critical  side  is  found  in  his 
discussions  on  the  difficulties  of  belief.  As  might  be  expected,  we  find 
repeated  references  to  Hume  and  Huxley,  to  M.  Kenan  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  He  has  also  words  that  might  convey  a  warning  to  his  Bifcualistic 
brethren.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  Bomish  Church  at  the  time  of 
Luther,  as  in  the  Jewish  Church  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  services  had  never 
been  so  splendid  as  in  this  utter  wreck  of  all  religion.  Mr.  Wace  fixes  and 
refutes  a  popular  objection  to  Christianity.  He  thus  rephes  to  the  argu- 
ment that  is  drawn  by  unbelief  from  the  discords,  conflicts,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  words  would  hold  equally  good 
against  Bossuet's  argument  on  the  *  Variations  of  Protestantism : '  '  On 
what  ground  is  it  to  be  supposed,  where  was  it  ever  promised,  that 
faith  idone,  of  all  the  faculties  and  functions  of  man's  nature,  would 
operate  independently  of  his  weakness  and  his  sin,  and  would  not  have 
to  grow  with  bis  moral  growth,  strengthen  with  his  moral  strength,  and 
be  enfeebled  or  perverted  in  proportion  to  his  moral  unfaithfiilness  ? 
What  an  indictment  might  be  drawn  up  against  reason  itself,  for  the 
errors,  the  half-truths,  the  controversies  into  which  it  has  led  mankind ! 
What  indictments  have  not  actually  been  drawn  up  against  civilisation, 
and  against  the  Very  principles  of  society,  on  the  ground  of  the  wars,  the 
diseases,  the  private  injuries  which  they  have  involved  ?  But  who  would 
be  thought  to  be  uttering  anything  but  a  paradox  if  on  this  ground,  like 
onr  greatest  satirist,  he  were  to  suggest  the  policy  of  being  guided  by 
XMsou,  or,  like  our  .moat  philosophical  statesman,  were  to  write  a  treatiaa 
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in  vindication  of  natural  society  ?  *  To  cite  tliis  briefly  is  like  showing  a 
finger  to  describe  a  statue,  but  these  sentences  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
anthor*s  incisive  argument  and  allusive  literary  style.  Mr.  Wace  is  always 
Catholic  and  tolerant,  but  he  holds  firmly  to  the  great  lines  of  Christian 
traih  ;  and  historically  he  points  out  where  immense  errors  have  arisen 
from  what  seemed  at  first  sUght  and  pardonable  deviations  from  sound 
doctrine. 

The  procedure  in  the  appendix  is  not  alwajrs  uniform.  Sometimes  the 
passages  from  the  dead  languages  are  translated,  but  occasionally  this  is 
not  done.  We  have,  through  a  friend  of  the  author's,  an  intejesting  col- 
lection of  passages  from  Latin  authors  relating  to  conscience,  but  a  still 
more  copious  and  valuable  anthology  on  this  subject  might  be  obtained 
from  Greek  authors.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  is  a  rather  trite  illustra- 
tion. While  we  are  thankful  for  the  copious  passages  translated  from 
Origen,  Hilary,  ai^d  Luther,  we  desiderate  references  to  other  passages  of 
at  least  an  equal  value.  We  are  glad  that  Professor  Wace  has  caUed 
attention,  through  repeated  quotations,  to  the  sermons  of  M.  Bersier  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armce,  Paris.  French 
Protestantism,  we  are  afraid,  is  thoroughly  degenerating,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure through  the  influence  of  the  Coquerels,  and  signally  illustrates  what 
Mr.  Wace  happily  terms  the  *  minimizing '  theology.  The  noblest  excep- 
tions are  M.  de  Pressens^  and  M.  Bersier.  Some  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  appendix  are  drawn  from  other  writings  of  Mr.  Wace's  own»  which 
will  be  found  of  much  interest  and  value  as  continuing  and  expanding  the 
main  subjects  of  his  volume. 


Chinese  Buddhism.  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical,  De- 
scriptive, and  Critical.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D. 
Triibner  and  Go. 

The  vast  theme  of  meditation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Buddhism 
is  always,  or  tdmost  always,  given  to  us  in  sections.  Life  is  too  short  for 
any  one  scholar  to  master  the  details  of  a  single  division  of  tha  subject. 
We  have  valuable  monographs  on  the  history  of  Indian  Buddhism, 
ardieeologiqal  ap4g3ogirapVical  disquisitions  on  the  remains  of  the  faith  in 
Afgihanistan  and  Northern  India,  some  learned  indexes  to  the  literary, 
stores  ot  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  special  works  devoted  to  the  early  Pali  books 
and  P^  inscriptions,,  and  a  whdle  literature  on  the  special,  and  perhaps 
most  orthodpx  forms  of  the  faith  a«  manifested  in  Ceylon  luid  Burmah< 
Abel  B^musat,  Stanislas  Julien,  M.  Eitel,  Mr.  S.  Beal,  and  others,  have 
devoted  life-long  studies  to  the  subject  of  'Chinese  Buddhism,'  and  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  devout  Buddhists  in  the  fourth  and  sevei^th  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  conditioix-.of  their 
co-religioQists  in  India,  and  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines  of  tlieir  oommon 
Deuth.  Great  effort  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  Arnold  and  others  to  give 
the  most  attractive  form  and  colouring  to  the  wonderful  story  of  Sakya- 
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Mnni,  or  Gautama  Buddha,  the  man  whose  virtuos,  self-abnegation,  and 
sublime  heroism  assailed  the  philosophy,  the  religious  exclusivenesa, 
and  superstitious  observances  of  India,  and  acquired  for  himself  the 
greatest  reputation  that  mortal  man  has  ever  reached.  He  is  not  a  god, 
but  all  the  gods  of  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon  are  represented  as  his  humble 
disciples,  and  all  the  devils  of  the  universe  as  powerless  to  conquer  his 
virtue  or  disturb  his  purpose  to  save  the  world  of  men  from  the  accumu- 
lated miseries  of  existence,  and  to  do  this  by  the  obliteration  of  the  causes 
of  such  misery.  These  are  the  passions  which  are  to  be  extinguished  by 
final  deliverance  from  all  behef  in  existence  itsel£  It  is  well  known  that 
the  form  which  this  faith  assumed  in  China  after  its  introduction  into  the 
Middle  Kingdom  in  the  year  a.d.  61,  though  preserving  many  of  its 
original  characteristics,  underwent  some  very  interesting  transformations, 
and  moreover  accumulated  some  fresh  elements  due  to  the  previous  social 
and  reUgious  atmosphere  in  which  it  took  such  wide  development.  Dr. 
Joseph  Edkins  in  earher  works  has  reviewed  at  length  '  the  rehgious  con- 
dition of  the  Chinese,*  and  by  his  long  residence  in  China  as  a  distinguished 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
close  observer  of  the  present  aspects  of  Chinese  society,  and  a  careful 
student  of  her  philology.  At  various  times  he  has  translated  important 
Shastrasand  Sutras  of  Buddha  that  were  previously  unknown  to  European 
scholars.  He  has  now  condensed  and  arranged  extensive  materials, 
collected  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  produced  a  work  which 
will  take  its  place  among  the  standard  Uterature  of  the  growing  science  of 
comparative  rehgion. 

These  representations  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism  are  all  taken  from 
Chinese  sources,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  translations  and  abridgments 
from  Sanscrit  and  Pali  originals.  Five  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  the  Chinese  version  of  the  career  of  Buddha,  of  his  previous  existences, 
of  his  conversion  to  asceticism,  reception  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  appear- 
ance as  a  teacher  at  Benares ;  of  the  conversion  and  career  of  his  son 
Bahula ;  of  the  social  and  political  effects  of  his  mission ;  of  his  last  dis- 
courses, death,  and  cremation.  We  cannot  here  compare  these  with  the 
Indian  form  of  the  narrative,  which  is  decorated  with  many  picturesque, 
romantic,  and  supernatural  accretions  that  the  Chinese  translators  have 
removed.  The  author  preserves  in  a  rapid  narrative  the  Chinese  form  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  twenty-eight  patriarchs  of  the  Buddhist  community, 
and  the  stories  of  Ananda,  XJpagupta,  Buddhidharma,  and  others,  are  told 
with  effect. 

Dr.  Edkins  has  condensed  into  one  highly  important  chapter  the  story 
of  Buddhism  in  China,  from  its  first  introduction  to  the  present  day. 
Here  we  read  of  its  yarious  fortunes  and  persecutions,  and  its  wide  diffu- 
sion. We  have  the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  pilgrims  Fa-hian  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  Hiuen  Tsang  in  the  seventh,  and  of  the  impetos  given 
to  the  fiEtith  by  their  self-denying  efforts  and  prolonged  travel  We 
are  shown  how  the  revival  of  the  supposed  orthodox  faith  of  Buddha, 
tuider  the  influence  of  Buddhidharma,  tended  naturally  to  the  extinction 
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of  faith  in  a  future  life.  It  is  very  perplexing  and  most  instructive  to  see 
Low  the  Buddhist  mind  wavers  between  its  infinite  reverence  for  Buddha 
and  belief  in  the  tmth  of  his  own  teaching.  If  Buddha  has  entered  into 
absolute  Nirvdna^  there  is  blank  contradiction  in  his  having  any  con- 
scious power  over  this  or  any  other  world.  Tet  the  religious  conscience 
which  accepts  Buddha  as  the  highest  ideal  continually  violates  the 
logical  coherence  of  its  own  system,  and  weaves  an  immortality  of  Divine 
power  and  blessedness  out  of  the  impalpable  ashes  of  the  annihilated 
man. 

The  curious  stories  connected  with  the  erection  of  Chinese  pagodas  are 
worth  careful  study  ;  so  is  the  effort  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Chi-E*ai 
to  substitute  the  meditative  for  the  ritualistic  worship  of  previous  times. 
Four  centuries  later  the  writings  of  this  sage  were  introduced  into  the 
standard  books  of  Buddhism.  Elsewhere  we  read,  Hhe  Buddhism  of 
books  and  ancient  traditions  has  become  the  Buddhism  of  mystic  contem- 
plation.' Each  of  the  schools  of  esoteric  Buddhism  professes  to  derive  its 
doctrines  through  a  succession  of  teachers  instructed  personally  by  his 
predecessor  until  the  time  of  Buddhidharma,  and  so  further  up  to  Sakya- 
Muni  himself.  Hence  a  doctrine  of  something  hke  apostolic  succession 
prevails  among  those  who  are  aiming  at  the  higher  teaching.  An  ex- 
tended account  is  given  by  our  author  of  the  Lien-tsung  school,  to  which 
belongs  the  popular  legend  of  the  Western  Heaven  of  Amida,  or  Amitabha 
Buddha.  Those  who  held  to  this  attractive  and  gUttering  accoimt  of  the 
home  of  the  purified  soul  after  death  have  had  a  succession  of  Sagas  and 
of  teachers  who  have  undoubtedly  taught  animmortaUty  of  blessedness  in 
lieu  of  the  older  doctrine  of  Nirv^a,  or  virtual  extinction  of  all  self-con- 
sciousness. *  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  ideas  is  seen  in  the 
attachment  of  Thibetans  and  Mongols  to  the  worship  of  this  Buddha,  and 
in  the  fSact  that  the  name  of  this  fictitious  personage  is  more  conmionly 
heard  in  the  daily  conversation  of  the  Chinese  people  than  that  of  the 
lustorioal  Buddha.'  We  take  this  circumstance  to  be  one  of  enormous 
weight  in  estimating  the  bearing  of  the  whole  question  of  Buddhism  upon 
human  belief  in  the  future  life.  This  grand  hope  has  proved  too  strong 
and  persistent  for  orthodox  Buddhism  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
mind. 

Dr.  Edkins  does  not  think  that  the  moral  system  of  Chinese  Buddhism 
is  any  advance  on  the  moral  precepts  already  in  vogue  in  the  earliest 
ethic  and  rehgion  of  China,  and  by  its  omissions,  as  well  as  by  shaking  the 
faith  of  China  in  a  supreme  Buler,  he  considered  that  the  true  sanctions 
of  morahty  have  been  seriously  and  fatally  weakened. 

Many  elements  of  Chinese  character,  moreover,  such  as  kindness  to 
animals,  our  author  shows  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Chinese  ideas,  and 
to  have  been  originally  placed  on  more  sensible  bases.  Very  numerous 
matters  are  discussed  by  our  author,  such  as  the  '  Calendar,'  the '  Buddhist 
Universe,'  and  its  '  extension '  among  the  northern  disciples  of  this 
strange  creed.  Full  account  is  given  of  the  relation  of  Buddhism  to  the 
Taouist  religion,  and  to  the  superstition  of  Fengshui.    Our  author  has 
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analyzed  and  classified  the  enormons  literature,  and  given  specimens  of 
different  epochs  and  teachers,  and  also  added  numerous  chapters  on  the 
apparatus  criticus  of  the  whole  subject.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
is  that  there  is  some,  perhaps  needless,  repetition.  The  same  subject 
begins  over  and  over  again,  and  the  same  fekcts  are  repeated  when  a 
reference  to  an  earlier  page  would  have  sufficed.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
know  no  work  comparable  to  it  for  the  extent  of  its  original  research,  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  this  complicated  system  of  philosophy,  religion, 
literature,  and  ritual  is  set  forth.  It  is  clearly  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of 
observation  and  study  in  one  of  the  most  recondite  subjects  through  the 
medium  of  a  language  of  incomparable  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  author 
is  full  of  hope  concerning  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  Chinese  to 
receive  a  higher  teaching. 

The  Religions  of  China,  Confacianism  and  Taoism  described 
and  compared  with  Christianity.  By  James  Legge, 
Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Edkins  is  almost  silent  on  the  vast  subject  of  Confucianism,  and 
the  Professor  of  Chinese  literature  can  pass  over  the  entire  phenomena 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  either  as  a  religion  or  a  hterature.  This  simple 
division  of  labour  makes  obvious,  as  few  literary  facts  could  do,  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  inquiry  into  the  religions  of  China.  This  is  the 
more  obvious  because  the  current  impression  prevails  that  Confucianism 
is  not  a  religion  at  all,  but  a  system  of  moral  and  social  philosophy,  a 
code  of  political  etiquette.  Dr.  Legge,  however,  disputes  that  impression, 
and  gives  reason  for  holding  that  the  most  primitive  ideas  of  China  were, 
neither  'fetishistic  nor  animistic,'  but  monotheistic;  that  even  the 
ancient  dualism  of  *  heaven  and  earth,*  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.,  did  not  obliterate  the  still  older  iiEbith  in  the  Supreme  Buler  of  both ; 
and  that  the  worship  of  inferior  spirits  was  regarded  as  something  less 
than  the  reverence  due  and  paid  to  Him.  The  sketch  which  the  Professor 
gives  of  the  moral  system  and  agnosticism  of  Confucius  himself  is  in- 
structive. The  Sage  was  not  a  founder  of  a  religion,  nor  the  creator  of 
a  philosophy,  but  he  cast  into  traditional  forms  the  sentiments,  laws, 
and  memories  of  the  revered  past. 

Dr.  Legge  has  given  most  interesting  details  with  reference  to  the 
polytheistic  religion  of  the  T&oist  sect.  Older  than  Buddhism,  represent- 
ing the  primeval  earth-worship,  and  consecrating  fetishistic  ideas  of  nature 
by  the  semblance  of  philosophy,  this  religion  is  of  home  growth,  and  in 
the  form  of  numerous  debasing  superstitions  opposes  civilization,  and  is 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Christianity.  Our  author  does  not  help  us 
to  see  any  connection  between  the  celebrated  classic  book  of  the  seet, 
the  T&o-te-king,  attributed  to  Lao-tse,  and  the  practical  forms  of  the 
worship  or  fellowship  of  its  adherents ;  but  in  a  dosing  leeture  h«  com- 
pares these  two  rehgions  of  China  with  Christianity.    His  method  is  to 
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sliow  how  much  is  common  to  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Christianity, 
And  then  to  enumerate  the  chief  ideas  in  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
an  advance  upon,  and  an  enormous  addition  to,  the  spiritual  knowledge 
and  moral  incentives  of  mankind  by  the  revelation  it  has  made  of  tho 
true  character  of  God  and  the  immortahty  of  man. 

Two  distinguished  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Drs. 
Edkins  and  Legge,  both  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  learned  living 
Sinologues,  have  thus,  without  concert,  combined  to  throw  much  needed 
light  on  the  rehgious  ideas  and  ways  of  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Translated  by  Various  Oriental 
Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max  Mulled.  Vol.  IV.  The 
Zend-Avesta.  Part  I. :  The  Vendidad.  Translated  by 
James  Dabmesteteb.  Vol.  V.  Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated 
by  E.  W.  West.  Part  I. :  The  Bundahis,  Brahman 
Yast,  and  Shayast  La-Shayast.  Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes 
of  Vishnu.  Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press, 

Mr.  Max  Miiller  presents  us,  with  gratifying  promptitude,  with  three 
more  volumes  of  his  gigantic  and  important  undertaking.  The  contem- 
poraneous preparation  of  the  volumes  enables  this,  and  we  may  hope  for 
the  completion  of  the  series  very  shortly.  Few  more  qualified  Mazdeian 
scholars  than  Mr.  Darmesteter  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  and  in  the 
Important  introduction  to  the  Zend-Ayesta,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Vendidad,  he  puts  his  readers  in  possession  of  all  that 
is  historically  known  concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  and  of  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion  concerning  them. 
The  term  Zend-Avesta  is  a  misleading  designation.  The  proper  name  of 
the  texts  is  Avesta,  from  an  old  Persian  word  which  signified  '  law '  (Mr. 
West  says,  to  'know').  '  Zend '  means  simply  a  commentary  or  explana- 
tion of  the  Avesta.  The  words  respectively  stand,  that  is,  for  revelation 
And  conmientary.  The  proper  designation  of  text  and  commentary, 
therefore,  is  Avesta  and  Zend. 

It  is  not  generaUy  known  that  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
nothing  was  known  about  the  origin  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsis ; 
but  the  name  of  their  legendary  founder,  Zoroaster,  or,  more  accurately, 
Zarathustra.  Whether  he  was  a  man  converted  into  a  god,  or  a  god  con- 
verted into  a  man,  is  not  clear.  All  that  is  known  about  hirri  is  pure 
legend.  All  the  information  possessed  about  him  and  his  rehgious 
system  was  gathered  from  Greek  and  Boman  writers.  This  was  formally 
collected  in  1590  by  Barnab^  Bnsson.  In  the  next  century,  the  last 
followers  of  Zoroaster  were  found  in  Persia  and  India  by  some  French 
And  English  travellers.  They  possessed  sacred  books,  the  originals  of 
which  they  could  not.  understand,  but  of  which  they  had  translations  in 
the  year  1709.    Thomas  Hyde,  an  eminent  Orientalist  of  Oxford,  at- 
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tempted  to  acquire  Uicm,  but  obtained  only  aome  late  compilations  re- 
lating to  tlie  last  stages  of  Fareiiam.  To  liim,  iiowever,  beloDgg  tlie 
credit  of  giving  to  tlie  world  the  first  complete  picture  of  modem  PnrEiisiu, 
and  it  escited  curiosity  and  endeavour.  In  1723  o  copy  of  the  VendidfiJ 
Sadab  was  brought  to  England,  but  it  could  not  be  deciphered,  nod  was 
shown  as  a  curioBity  in  the  Bodleian.  In  1754  a  young  Frenchman, 
Anqnetil  Duperroa,  saw  a  facsimile  of  four  pnges  of  it,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  a  key  to  its  translations,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Eaet  India  Company.  War  was  raging  between 
France  and  England,  and  he  did  not  reach  Snmt  for  three  yeare.  There 
he  remained  among  the  Farsis  for  three  years  more,  and  with  infinite 
difSculty  he  won  from  the  Parais  both  their  books  and  their  knowledge. 
In  1764  he  brought  to  Farig  the  whole  of  the  Zend-Avesta  and  oopiee  of 
most  of  the  traditional  books.  He  bestowed  upon  tliese  ten  years  of 
labour,  and  then  published  in  French  the  first  European  translation  of 
the  Zend-Avesta.  This  gave  rise  to  a  famous  controversy  concerning 
their  genuineness,  begun  by  WiUiam  Jones,  then  a  young  Oxford  soholar, 
in  a  pamphlet  written  in  French,  questioning  their  genuineness,  and  con- 
tending that  the  Avesta  was  a  fabrication  of  modem  times.  In  1793 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy  published  his  memoir  on  the  Fahlavi  inscriptions 
which  he  had  deciphered,  and  which  gave  the  key  to  the  Persian  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  and  established  the  genuineness  of  the  Zend  langnsgc. 
Sir  Wilham  Jones,  however,  recognized  the  Sanscrit  words  in  the  Zend 
language,  and  the  conclusion  wns  demonstrated  that  Sanscrit  and  the  Zeud 
are  cognate  languages.  The  proof  was  completed  by  Bemonf  in  1825, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  Avesta  was  demonstrated.  The  question  of 
its  interpretation  then  arose,  and  another  fierce  controversy  between  those 
who  interpret  it  purely  by  tradition  and  tlioee  who  interpret  it  by  the 
Vedas  arose,  and  is  not  settled  yei  It  seems  to  us  that  both  are  right, 
and  that  lights  are  to  be  thrown,  by  a  comparison  of  the  latter,  upon  the 
independent  conclusions  of  the  former. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Darmesteter  comes  concerning  the 
ibrmation  of  the  Avesta  are,  that  the  original  texts  were  not  written  by 
Fersians,  being  in  a  langnago  which  they  did  not  understand,  bnt  in 
Media  by  two  priests,  in  the  language  of  Media  ;  that  the  collection,  as 
we  now  poeeeas  it,  is  not  older  than  the  last  century  of  the  Sasaanian 
dynasty  nnder  whom  Mogiam  revived,  but  was  probably  founded  upon 
older  documents  ;  that  Magism  was  a  religious  system  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Cyras;  that 
the  dual  principle  of  Farstiem  was  a  gradual  development  from  a  purer 
monotheism ;  that  tlie  first  who  wrote  on  the  Zoroostrian  lore  was  a 
Magiau  named  Ostliones,  who  had  accompanied  Xencs  to  Greece ;  that 
Magism  did  not  become  a  national  lehgion  until  six  centuries  later ;  that 
it  was  not  a  religious  schism,  but  a  gradual  development  from  the  old 
Indo-Iranian  religion  consummated  in  a  sharply  defined  dualism.  The 
Zend-Avesta  is  not  a  complete  religious  system ;  it  is  but  a  collection  of 
Iragmoata  which  have  aorvived  from  a  much  larger  aggregation  which 
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lias  perisliccl.  The  original  Avesta  is  said  to  have  contained  twenty-one 
hooks,  the  greater  x^art  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  his  death,  tradition  says,  the  priests  collected  the  fragments  which 
we  now  possess.  The  Avesta,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  Vendid&d 
— a  compilation  of  rehgious  rubrics;  the  Yispei-ad  —  a  collection  of 
Litanies ;  and  the  Yasna — a  collection  of  Litanies  and  Hymns  in  a  special 
dialect.  These  are  fomid  in  various  forms,  each  by  itself  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  Pahlavi  translation,  or  mingled  together  for  practical 
uses.  As  Mr.  Darmesteter  remarks,  the  Avesta  is  more  like  a  prayer-book 
than  a  Bible.  The  Khorda  Avesta,  or  Small  Avesta,  consists  of  short 
prayers.  The  Avesta,  then,  as  we  possess  it,  belongs  to  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  probably  took  its  definite  form  from  the  hands 
of  Adarb&d  Mahraspand,  under  King  Sharpiir  II.  Such  are  substantially 
Mr.  Darmesteter's  conclusions  in  this  important  introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Vendiddd.  Of  this  we  cannot  speak.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning the  dead,  which  the  Parsis  do  not  bury  but  expose,  and  other 
regulations,  afford  singular  illustrations  of  the  dual  doctrine  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  evil  of  matter. 

Mr.  West,  in  vol.  v.,  also  contributes  a  valuable  Introduction  on  the 
Pai-si  Scriptures  and  the  Pahlavi  Language  and  Literature,  connecting 
the  language  with  the  Parthians,  who  were  for  some  centuries  the  rulers 
of  Persia.  Into  this  language  the  Avesta  was  translated,  and  commen- 
taries upon  it  were  written.  Of  these  writings  he  gives  an  account.  The 
translations  are  of  the  Bundahis,  or  '  Creation  of  the  Beginning ' — a  frag- 
mentary work  containing  some  indications  of  a  translation  from  a  lost 
portion  of  the  Avesta,  or  possibly  an  epitome  of  one  of  the  lost  books. 
Also  *  The  Selections  of  Z&a-sparam' — a  kind  of  Appendix  to  the  Bundahis, 
written  about  a.d.  881,  and  with  the  Bundahis  before  the  author.  It  con- 
sists of  rehgious  questions  and  answers.  Also  a  translation  of  *  The 
Brahman  Yast ' — a  prophetical  work  concerning  the  Iranian  nation  and 
reUgion,  probably  compiled  from  older  sources  during  the  reign  of  the 
•earlier  Sassanian  monarchs. 

Another  treatise  translated  is  the  Sh&yast  la-Sh&yast ;  literally, '  The 
Proper  and  the  Improper  * — a  compilation  of  miscellaneous  religious  laws 
3,nd  customs  about  the  age  of  the  Bundahis. 

Mr.  Jolly  contents  himself  in  vol.  viL  with  a  shorter  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Vishnu — a  collection  of  ancient 
Aphorisms  on  the  sacred  laws  of  India.  The  introduction  discusses  the 
•connection  of  the  work  with  the  Eathas,  one  of  the  oldest  Vedio  schools, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  code  of  Manu  on  the  other. 

We  content  ourselves  with  thus  simply  indicating  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  We  have  neither  space  nor 
qualification  for  criticizing  either  the  positions  of  the  editors,  the  render- 
ings of  the  translations,  or  their  bearings  on  comparative  mythology.  It 
is  enough  thus  to  indicate  to  scholars  the  important  materials  which  this 
-collection  brings  together. 
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Diacmtiona  on  History  and  Theology.  By  Geobge  P.  Fisbeb, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Titns  Street  Professor  of  Ecclefiiaetical 
Theology  in  Yale  College. 

We  nod  this  Tolmne  witU  great  pleunie  and  Batisfiustion  before  wo  Lad 
Koy  pnrpofle  of  writing  a  review  of  its  contents ;  and  we  mention  this  oirciun* 
stance  for  tLe  sake  of  adding  tliat  a  critical  Jadgment  has  but  confirmed 
oar  original  impression.  Dr.  Fisher  is  fsvonrably  known  as  tlie  author 
of  B  work  on  tlie  Beformstion,  in  which  lie  has  ehown  some  Very  high, 
qnalities  as  b  historian.  Having  mastered  a  multiplicity  of  details,  lie  con 
skilfally  mass  them  together  and  employ  them,  with  philosophical  insight, 
for  the  elucidation  of  great  comprehensive  principles.  Nor  is  bis  style 
wanting  in  clearness,  oompaotnees,  and  at  times  coniiderable  felicity  of 
expression,  without  wliich  qnalitiea  historioal  reading  is  dry  and  hard 
work. 

The  book  now  before  us  contains  six  historical  essays,  in  which  tha 
author  discosees  the  Massacre  of  Si  Bartholomew;  the  Influence  of  the 
old  Roman  Spirit  and  BeUgion  on  Latin  Christianity;  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Popes ;  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  the  Conncil  of  the  Vatican  ; 
the  Office  of  the  Pope,  and  how  he  is  chosen  ;  and  the  Relation  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  Itomoniam  to  Modem  Civilization.  A  number  of  dif- 
ficult points  come  up  for  examination,  and  io  most  of  Dr.  Fisher's 
oonelnsions  we  agree,  partionlorly  that  in  whioh  he  eipceBses  his  opinion 
that  the  horrid  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  not  coolly  contemplated 
kud  planned  long  beforehand,  as  some  Protestant  writers  have  without 
Eoffident  reason  supposed.  The  great  value  of  these  papers  seema  to  ns 
to  be  tliat  they  throw  a  side  hght  on  the  important  fact  that  Borne  bos 
ever  most  skilfully  united  very  variable  methods  of  procedure  and  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  iaoonsistenoy  to  the  sophistical  maintenance  of  her 
bvonrite  dogma — the  infallibility  and  unehuigeableneBS  of  the  Church. 

There  are  two  good  papers  belonging  to  the  department  of  critical 
biography,  the  one  relating  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  whioh  the  author 
dearly  expounds  the  metaphysician's  theory,  without  however  letting  ns 
into  the  secret  whether  he  adopts  it  or  not ;  the  other  relating  to 
Channing,  landatoty  but  discriminating,  which,  for  English  readers,  haa- 
a  special  interest  just  now,  after  the  recent  Channing  Celebration. 

The  New  England  theology,  as  compared  with  the  Princeton  school 
under  its  late  lamented  leader.  Dr.  Hodge,  receives  large  treatment,  first 
in  a  review  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's  system  in  its  connection  with  prior 
New  England  theology ;  and  secondly,  in  an  article  on  the  Angnstiniaa 
and  the  federal  doctrines  of  original  sin.  Dr.  Fisher  displaye  sonteness 
worthy  of  a  sahoolmon,  and  enters  into  disputes  respecting  the  conneotion 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  whether  it  be  philosophically  realitiie, 
as  expounded  by  Angostine  and  Aquinaa ;  or  eimply  federal,  as  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  some  Amerioan  divines ;  or  on  the  whole  a  combination 
of  the  two.  The  controversy  has  not  been  so  rife  on  this  sid*  the  Atlantis 
«  on  the  otbet — whether  it  be  because  we  are  less  far  seeing,  and  there- 
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fore  less  subtle  and  profound  than  our  American  brethren,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  determine.  At  all  events,  the  reader  of  these  essays  will 
feel  sure  that  the  writer  knows  what  he  is  about,  though  here  again  we 
do  not  see  exactly  what  are  his  own  opinions  on  some  of  the  debateable 
points ;  yet,  whatever  may  be  his  or  our  own  conclusions,  we  can  commend 
the  essay  to  theological  students  of  the  present  day  as  good  critical  pieces 
of  discussion,  adapted  to  brace  up  the  faculties  of  young  men  to  tough 
exercises  of  thinking — a  discipUne  of  much  service  just  now  when  an 
immense  deal  of  loose  theological  talk  passes  muster. 

The  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  certainly  much  more  familiar  to  us 
in  England  than  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  relationship,  is,  like  other  subjects 
in  the  volume,  historically  treated,  without  any  attempt  at  a  doctrinal 
deliverance.  Bostorical  statements  are  also  prominent  in  an  essay  on 
BationaUsm,  though  here,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
where  the  author  is  himself.  '  The  Unreasonableness  of  Atheism  *  and 
'  A  Review  of  Supernatural  Religion  *  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the 
volume.  The  former  is  a  most  adnurable  sermon  preached  in  Yale 
College  chapel,  on  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,'  the 
latter,  by  a  few  trenchant  criticisms,  founded  not  upon  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  upon  a  deep  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  disposes  of  a  mass  of  inaccurate  state- 
ments and  sophistical  reasonings,  gathered  secondhand  from  writers  of 
the  Tubingen  school  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  our  leading  literary 
joumaLs  should  have  been  dazzled  by  the  pretentious  erudition  of  the 
unknown  author  of  this  work,  which  could  not  have  deceived  them  had 
they  been  completely  informed  on  the  points  they  professed  so  learnedly 
to  handle.  This  circumstance,  not  much  to  our  English  credit,  is  justly 
presented  by  our  American  critic ;  and  he  well  puts  the  pith  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  main  drift  of  this  once  very  popular  book  into  a  few  dear, 
well-written  pages. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  doing  more  than  thus  indicate  in  a  few  sentences 
the  contents  of  this  instructive  volume  of  essays.  We  heartily  conmaend' 
it  to  our  theological  students. 

Demonology  and  Devil  Lore.  By  Moncube  D.  Conway,  M.A. 
Two  Vols.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Gliatto  and 
Windus. 

The  supernatural  has  had  a  strange  fascination  for  the  human  soul  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  it  is  only  partially  knowable,  only 
partially  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite  mind,  and  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  an  element  of  mystery,  no  doubt  largely  accounts  for  this.  At  one 
period  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  human  race  were  believers  in 
occult  mysteries  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  with  derision 
and  eontelnpt.  Even  such  men  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale — men  of  cahn,  im- 
passioned, and  judicial  minds — had  a  beUef  in  viritcheraft ;  and  we  know 
how  the  seers  of  the  ancient  world  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  lore 
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of  the  soothsayere  in  times  of  peril.  Until  the  puhhcation  of  Mr.  Conway's 
full  account  of  Demonology  &111I  Devil  Lore,  ne  Icicked  on  adeqiiat«  treatieo 
npon  these  inferesting  Bubjects.  Mr.  Conway,  if  he  will  allow  ns  to  eay 
so,  ie  quite  an  authority  upon  the  Devil,  having- sic  died  him  in  his  various 
forma,  as  he  appears  in  all  the  mutations  of  creeds  and  beliefs.  As  a 
epeeialifit,  therefore,  in  this  particular  hue  of  study,  we  may  follow  in  his 
footsteps  with  confidence.  Those  who  believe  with  Luther,  that  they 
have  eeen  and  done  battle  with  his  Satanic  Majesty,  aud  those  also  who 
have  no  beUef  in  his  corporate  existence,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Ihe  truth  of  that  existence,  may  alike  turn  to  our  author'e  pages, 
and  find  there  some  very  curious  anil  very  entertaining  information.  At, 
the  eame  time,  there  must  neeeaaarily  be  much  left  untold  and  unexplored, 
for,  as  Mr.  Conway  saye,  'any  attempt  to  catalogne  the  evil  spectres 
which  have  haunted  mankind  were  like  trying  to  count  the  shadows  cast 
■npon  the  earth  by  the  rising  eun.'  This  multiplicity  of  the  forms  of  evil 
is  surely  another  attestation  of  the  universality  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  bis 
slow  progreFsion  towards  recovery.  The  good  genii  of  man's  conception 
are  for  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  his  malign  creations.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  the  latter  spread  over  and  inlei-twine  themselves  with  every- 
thing. Mr.  Conway  confesses  that,  in  trying  to  conquer  these  imaginary 
monsters,  they  have  sometimes  swarmed  and  gibbered  around  him  in  a 
mod  comedy  which  travestied  their  tragic  sway  over  those  who  behevedin 
their  reality.  Gargoyles  extended  their  grin  over  the  fiaest  architecture, 
cornices  coiled  to  serpents,  the  veiy  words  of  speakers  stnrted  out  of  their 
conventional  sense  into  images  that  tripped  his  attention.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Mr.  Conway  was  not  beaten  back  in  his  study  ;  he  pressed 
forward  until  he  collected  a  great  moBs  of  material  in  connection  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  doviL  But  to  come  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lessons  of  this  Devil  Lore,  the  author  observes  that  '  the  natural  world  is 
overlaid  by  an  unnatural  religion,  breeding  bitterness  aroond  simplest 
thoughts,  obstructions  to  soieuce,  estrangements  not  more  reasonable  than 
if  they  resulted  from  varying  notions  of  lunar  figures — all  derived  from 
the  devil-beqneathed  dogma  that  certain  beliefs  and  disbehefs  are  of  in- 
fernal instigation,'  The  position  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one,  that  'dogmas 
moulded  in  a  fossil  demonology,  make  the  foundation  of  institutions  which 
divert  wealth,  learning,  enterprise,  to  fictitious  ends.'  Hence  the  object 
of  the  writer,  which  is  to  show  that  the  sequels  of  such  superstitions  ore 
still  exercising  a  formidable  inSuence  upon  humanity.  In  his  first  volume, 
which  he  divides  into  three  parts,  Mr.  Conway  deals  in  the  outset  with 
Demonolatry,  selecting  such  topics  as  dualism,  the  genesis  of  demons,  the 
degradation  of  deities,  with  the  natural  consequences  wliich  have  easned, 
ftnd  the  classification  of  demons.  In  the  second  port  he  discouises  upon 
demons  associated  with  hunger,  heat,  cold,  the  elements,  animals,  ke. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  this  second  part  is  that  headed '  Ob- 
stacles,' which  is  concerned  with  the  traditions  affecting  demons  supposed 
to  haunt  gorges,  mountain  ranges,  ridges  of  rocks,  streams  which  oumot 
be  forded  and  ate  yet  onbridged,  rocks  that  wreck  the  raft  or  boat.    The 
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doitiefl  presidiDf;  over  darkneBs,  disease,  and  death  are  also  considered 
very  fully.  Part  three  treats  of  the  decline  of  demons,  the  generalization 
«f  demons,  the  serpent,  the  basilisk,  the  dmgon,  fate,  &c.  Mr.  Conway 
deduces  that  Oriental  pessimiem  is  the  Panline  theory  of  Matter,  and  that 
'  it  is  the  speculative  protoplasm  out  of  which  has  been  evolved,  in  many 
ehflpes,  that  personification,"  the  Devil.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
latter  personage,  the  whole  of  Mr.  CoQway's  second  volume  is  devoted. 
AmoDget  the  topics  treated  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  work  are  Diabolism, 
Ahriman,  Viswamitra,  The  Theocratic  Devil,  Elohim,  and  Jehovah,  Para- 
dise and  the  tjerpent.  Eve,  Lilith,  War  in  Heaven,  and  on  Earth,  Satan, 
Trial  of  the  Great,  The  Man  of  Sin,  Antichrist,  The  Pride  of  Life,  Witcli. 
craft,  Faust  and  Mopliistopheles,  The  Wild  Huntsman,  Le  Bon  Diable, 
Animalism,  &c.  The  autkor's  final  thoughts  and  interpretations  con- 
taiu  much  that  ia  worthy  of  attention.  Wliile  we  are  surrounded  by 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  cnrse  upon  the  world,  and  there  are  with  ue  con- 
stantly powerful  and  multitudinous  forms  of  evil,  there  is  yet  the  sunhght 
of  hope  streaming  through  all.  '  Above  the  symbols  of  wrath  in  nature 
love  still  interweaves  heavenly  tints  with  the  mystery  of  life ;  beside  the 
horns  of  pain  prepnres  melodies.  Even  so,  also,  over  the  animalism  which 
deformed  man  rises  the  animal  perfection  which  shames  that.'  Christ 
still  endeavours  to  gather  humanity  beneath  the  shadow  of  His  wings,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  all  evil  superstitions.  These  two  large  volumes,  which 
al'e  cnrionsly  and  effectively  illustrated,  place  bcfoivs  us  in  a  succinct  form 
a,  mass  of  thought  and  information  upon  the  subjects  of  Semonology  and 
Devil  Lore. 

EUzabetJuin  Demonology.     An  Esaay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Cevils,  and  the  Powers  possessed 
by  tliem,  as  it  was  generally  held  during  the  Period  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Time  immediately  Eucceeding; 
and  with  Special  Beference  to  Shakespeare  and  his  Works. 
By  Thomas  Alfred  Spaldiho,  LL.B.,  London,  Barrister- 
at-law.     Chatto  and  Windna. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  is  witch- 
craft, or  what  may  be  popularly  called  the  belief  in  demons  capable  of 
exercising  an  active  influence  is  the  daily  affairs  of  men.    The  behef  still 
lingers  in  some  outlying  comers,  but  it  has  generally  passed  away.    At 
one  time  it  possessed  all  cnlture,  and  coloured  it.    Even  eo  late  as  the  days 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  it  was  common  eves  among  the 
medical  profession;  and  some  of  his  confessions  and  remarks  on  th« 
euhjeot  are  very  strauf^e  and  very  quaini    Mr.  Spalding  might  almost 
have  done  more  is  reference  to  such  cases,  asd  America  would  have  given 
him  mncb  matter.    But  then  tlie  subject  is    almost   illimitable,  asd 
perhaps  he  did  well  just  to  stick  to  lus  originid  plan,  and  to  make  his 
illustrations  circle  clcsely  round  Shakespeare.    He  has  thoroughly  studied 
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the  snbject,  and  tbrowa  not  a  litUe  light  on  it  His  »marks  on  the  linet 
•  usDme  (ad  (umo)  a,  virtue  if  fou  liaTe  it  not,'areingeaioiu,  and  morally 
throw  a  new  light  npon  it.  If  od  one  or  two  points  wa  do  not  fall7 
agree  with  liim,  he  alwaji  demands  deference  and  consideration.  In- 
eidentally,  of  course,  we  have  aome  very  good  textual  criticism  of 
Shakespeare.  What  we  find  most  to  admire  in  Mr.  Spalding  is  his 
good  arrangement  and  compactness  of  style.  One  of  hia  best  Sections  is 
that  on  the  fairies  in  the  '  Hidsnmmer's  Night's  Dream.'  Incidental 
general  remarks  ore  often  good  and  illuminating,  as  in  this  case — 

''Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diatinotiTO  marks  of  Hterary  geuins  is  & 
certain  receptivity  of  mind ;  a  capability  of  receiving  impressions  from 
all  BOrrounding  circumBtances — of  extracting  from  all  sources,  whether 
bom  nature  or  man,  consciously  or  unccnaciouslj,  the  material  upon 
which  it  shall  work.  For  this  puipose  to  be  perfectly  accomplished,  an 
entire  and  enthnaiafitie  Bjmpathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  time  is  absolntely 
essential ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  sympathy  is  contracted  and  partial, 
■o  will  the  work  be  stouted  and  ontrne ;  and  on  the  other  band,  the  more 
nniversal  and  entire  it  is,  the  more  perfect  and  vital  will  be  the  art.' 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Beverenii 
Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  By  W.  J. 
FiTZPATRicK,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  Greatly  enlarged 
and  eniiched.     Two  Vols.    M.  H.  Gill  and  Sou. 

Some  twenty,  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
|iatriek's  book  appeared.  At  that  time  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
it  were  recent,  and  many  of  Dr.  Doyle's  correspondents  were  living. 
There  were  reasons,  therefore,  for  withholding  much  that  is  now  mode 
pnblic.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  moreover,  by  unwearied  assiduity  bas  dis- 
covered many  letters  and  much  material  of  other  kinds  then  inaccessible 
OF  unknown  to  him.  The  present  edition  is,  therefore,  both  greatly 
enlarged  and  greatly  enriched.  Were  it  not  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  in  every 
respect  so  remarkable  a  man,  we  should  he  disposed  to  say  that  the 
memoir  as  it  now  stands  is  somewhat  overlaid ;  but  many  will  valne 
both  the  additional  letters  and  the  additional  anecdotes— for  almost 
everything  that  came  Irom  Dr.  Doyle's  pen  is  vigorous  aud  enggeatire. 
In  many  respects  be  is  the  most  remarkable  Irishman  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  Of  great  eloqaenoe,  remarkable  in  the  vigour  of  his  thought, 
widely  read,  of  great  atatesmanhke  qnahliea,  of  incorruptible  integrity^ 
noble  catholicity,  and  im compromising  fesrlesaness,  his  influenM  over 
his  countrymen  and  over  English  atatesmen  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  probably  did  more  to  obtain  the  redress  of 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  legislation  for  Ireland  than  all  his  oontempo- 
rariee  pnt  together.  His  letters  and  pamphlets,  and  especially  his  evidence 
before  Parliamentary  Committees,  produced  not  only  a  publie  sansation 
but  practical  legislation,  which  some  now  living  very  vividly  remember. 
His  patdotisia  was  as  wise  and  conscientious  as  it  was  fervid.    He  nevsr 
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■hnmlc  from  the  oondemnation  of  revolntionar;  and  riotoDB  meosurea. 
Ha  withstood  to  the  foil  not  only  O'ConneU,  but  the  secret  societies  and 
the  htwIesB  violence  of  his  own  conntiTmen.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  sajr 
that  more  than  once  fae  alone,  by  liis  great  inflaenee  with  the  Irish  peopler 
and  by  his  fearless  episcopal  action,  saved  Ireland  from  civil  war.  Wtt 
eonld  wish  nothing  better  than  that  the  Irish  priesthood  should  study  hia 
example  and  warning,  and  learn  to  contend  earnestly  and  paeBionately 
lor  every  measure  that  true  patriotism  damands,  in  the  spirit  of  religion 
and  constitntional  right.  Probably  the  Irish  Church  has  never  possessed, 
at  least  in  recent  times,  bo  great  and  good  a  prelate.  His  piety  was  of 
the  loftiest  kind ;  his  unselfish  consecration  to  the  religious  interests  of 
his  flock,  bis  fearless  fidelity  in  dealing  with  disorderly  priests,  and  his 
tender  sympathy  with  the  snfFering  and  deserving,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
Beligiously,  it  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  Christlike  of 
God'a  servants.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholio,  although  of  a  very  liberal 
^pe ;  and  even  Lis  salutary  nse  of  some  of  bis  powers  gives  one  a  terriblft 
impression  of  what  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  priesthood  and  the  abject- 
ness  of  their  flocks  might  be.  More  than  once  he  eicommnnioated  from 
the  altar  members  of  secret  societies,  and  men  who  bad  been  guilty  of 
ontrages,  terrifying  by  his  spiritnal  anathemas  even  the  most  hardened. 
On  one  occasion  (voL  il.  p.  407),  denouncing  some  of  the  'Blackfeet' 
at  MonntineUick,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  bouse  of  Qod, 
'  'While  the  men  were  moving  towards  the  door.  Dr.  Doyle  repeated  the 
word  "  Depart"  three  times ;  exclaiming,  "  And  if  I  might  venture  to 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  I  would  add — into  eternal  fire,"  ' 
This  is  none  the  less  horrible  that  it  waa  for  a  righteous  end.  But  this  is 
only  a  speck  on  a  noble  character  and  influence. 

To  the  historian  and  politician  the  book  is  a  pictore  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  for  twenty  yetUB  prior  to  Catholic  emancipation — rich  in  anecdote, 
description,  and  polemic.  It  is  a  record  at  which  every  Englishman 
should  blush.  It  mnst  take  generations  of  just  government  to  obhterato 
the  traditions  and  resentments  of  snob  wrongs.  Thank  Qod  our  states- 
men have  done  mach,  and  ore  resolutely  trying  to  do  more. 

Onr  Fpace  will  not  permit  ns  to  go  into  details,  else  we  might  remark 
on  Dr.  Doyle's  remarkable  letters  to  women — relatives,  nuns,  and  others, 
full  of  wise  hberal  counsel,  remarkable  insight,  and  spiritnal  sympathy. 
Save  Fenelon's  letters  to  women,  we  know  nothing  to  compare  with 
them. 

We  strongly  commend  this  very  remarkable  revelation  of  a  very  noble 
eiharacter,  and  of  a  momentous  time  in  Irish  history. 

A  Li/e'i  Deciiion.    By  T.  W.  Alijeb,  M.A.    C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

lb.  AHiea  narrates  in  this  Tolome  the  coarse  of  the  thirteen  years* 
■tniggle  of  thongbt  and  feeling  wUoh  ended  in  bis  secessian  to  Bome. 
We  presume  that  he  expects  the  nuons  that  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
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influence  with  otliers.    No  otlier  vklid  rea»n  for  Back  on  apologia  from 
Mm  is  conceivable. 

Of  oonrae  the  OBrrative  toDchea  almost  all  the  questions  which  are  at 
issne  between  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  even  touch  them.  We  will  only  Ba;  that  Mr. 
AUies  has  abundant  grounds  for  his  discontent  with  the  principles  and 
position  of  the  Anghean  Church ;  at  anj  rate,  with  its  Eacramentarian 
school.  It  concedes  too  much  to  Borne  for  EucceERfnl  defence.  It  is  like 
trying  to  stand  on  a  very  inclined  plane.  But  Mr.  Allies  might  hate 
ref^ined  from  bad  language,  in  which,  as  we  remarked  in  noticing  his 
recent  work, '  Per  Cracera  et  Lnoem,'he  ie  a  great  proficient.  It  is  a  little 
too  bad  to  call  Protestanta  '  offspring  of  the  devU,'  as  on  p.  821  he  does. 
We  can  only  say, looking  at  matters  from  so  different  a  standpoint,  that  we 
«te  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mental  processes  that  he  describes 
— the  weak  credulity,  the  transparent  sophistry,  the  sparioaa  authority, 
ftnd  bis  unquestionable  sinoerity,  notwithstanding  liia  very  equivocal 
morality  both  of  argument  and  protracted  position.  How  argnmenta 
that  weighed  with  him  can  have  influence  with  anyman  of  common  sense; 
how  tMnga  which  he  manifestly  believes  con  be  beheved  by  any  man 
capable  of  exercising  a  rational  jsdgment,  is  to  ns  utterly  inconceivable. 
We  ahould  like  to  hear  Cardinal  Newman's  opinion  oonceruing  the 
Tyrolese  Addolorota  and  Estatica.  The  only  remark  upon  this  astound- 
ing self-revelation  that  we  will  make  is,  that  if  the  discovery  of  the  troth 
«s  it  lies  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Bomish  Churches  involves  such 
recondite  inquiries  and  strenuous  agoniesforUurteen  years,  ordinary  men 
and  women  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  it. 

Mr.  AlUea  is  one  of  those  weak,  fanatical  men,  who  fancy  that  they  are 
reasoning  when  they  are  only  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  notions,  and 
who  make  up  in  one-sided  violence  their  utter  lock  of  judicial  Eacnlty. 
His  judgment  of  himself  in  1888,  that  'it  seemed  then  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  into  what  school  of  theological  opinion  I  slionld  fall,'  was  much 
more  true  to  the  last  than  he  ever  sotmiaed.  No  folly  is  impossible  to 
weak,  hysterical  religionists,  who  think  that  it  is  the  excellency  of  faith  to 
Abjure  reason.  A  man  who  for  thirteen  years  could  so  flounder  in  the 
marshes  of  eocledostical  tradition,  led  by  only  an  i^nii  fatuai,  naturally 
finds  the  rest  of  which  he  is  capable  in  anbmission  to  a  spurious  infalli- 
Inlity. 

The  Chriatian  Policy  of  I^e.  A  Book  for  Yotmg  Men  of 
BuBiuess.  By  ,Jahbb  Baldwis  Bbo^th,  B.A.  Second 
Edition.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  a  practical  and  cogent  book  which  we  strongly  oom- 
mended  on  its  firat  oppearance  eleven  yeara  ago.  It  ia  a  aeries  of 
addresses  to  yonng  men  on  the  purpoaea,  bads,  and  methods  of  a  religious 
life.  We  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Brown  conceives  loftily  of  life,  and  that 
Ae  disoossea  very  wisely  \b«  ^xuBtiaaB  which  more  eapedally  oonoern 
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yonng  men.  The  artistic,  perhapB  the  praclical,  defect  of  Mr.  Brown's 
treatmeat  ie  a  too  feverieli  iotensity,  a.  wast  of  ligbt  and  elmde,  but  lie 
will  be  wise  among  joung  men  who  makes  this  book  a  vade  meeuin, 
and  who  tries  to  realize  the  life  that  it  urges. 

The  Religioua  Condition  of  Christendom.  Deacribed  in  a 
eerios  of  Papers  presented  to  the  Seventh  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evflngelical  Alliance  held  in  Basle,  1879. 
Edited  b;  the  Bev.  J.  Mobkat  Mitchell,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
The  conference  at  Basle  was  a  very  sncceesful  one.  About  1600  persons 
were  present  as  I'epresentatives  of  varions  ProteEtont  Churches  of  Clmsten- 
dom.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  vigorous,  and  the  spirit  of  Ox» 
meeting  was  devout  and  brotherly.  How  far  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
accomplishes  the  formal  purpose  of  its  existence  in  lessening  the  asperities 
and  the  sectarianiAn  of  Church  differences  will  be  variously  judged.  It 
is,  alas,  mach  easier  to  profess  and  feel  Christian  brotherhood  on  a  public 
platform  than  in  private  and  daOy  life.  There  mnst,  however,  be  gain  in 
the  fellowsliip  of  its  featherings,  and  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  such  as  this 
volume  contains.  It  is,  of  course,  beyond  onr  criticism.  We  can  simply 
report  that  it  contains  reports  on  the  state  of  religion  in  various  countries 
by  their  respective  representativea — that  on  Great  Britain  by  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  Bdward  V.  Bligh,  to  which,  its  optimist  character  notwitlistanding, 
certain  classes  might,  we  think,  justly  take  strong  exception,  not  to  speak 
of  the  manifest  error  of  representing  Bituolism  as  limited  to  young  ladiea 
and  young  clergymen.  Is  it  really  true  that  the  men  who  advocated, 
secular  edncation  in  day-schools  are  irrcUgious  men  'guided  by  a  cold 
pUilosophy  ratlior  than  by  any  particular  concern  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  the  people '  ?  Concerning  some  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  this 
pohcy,  Mr.  Bhgh  must  have  known  that  tbey  were  deeply  rehgiona  men. 
Dr.  SchafTs  Report  on  North  Amerioan  Clmatianity  is  singularly  full  and 
instructive. 

Some  very  able  papers  on  Christian  union  and  Christian  liberty,  by  Dr. 
Bigg,  the  Bev.  Eustace  Conder,  and  others,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuabl» 
part  of  the  volume,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  informa- 
tion on  the  present  state  of  Protestant  Christianity  tkroughont  the  world. 

Adam,  Noah,  and  Abraham.    Expository  Readings  on  the 

Book  of  Genesis.    By  Joseph  Farkeb,  D.D.    Edmhurghr 

Macniven  and  Wallace. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Household  Library  is  a  reprint  from  lh» 

'  Fountain '  of  sermons  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.    Tbey  are  popnlar,  acute, 

and  raoy.    Tbey  do  not  deal  with  any  of  the  vexata  queitionet  of  either 

science  or  criticism.     As  sermons  should  do,  they  touch  things  in  their 

religioas  aspects,  and  with  much  religions  insist  and  i^^^«>  -^^wo.. 
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Ihej  ore  fragmentary,  &nd  are  sometimes  mured  by  moougraities  of  taeta 
and  an  exaggerated  homom',  sometimes  grotesqne  and  mostly  sarcastic, 
Imt  they  claim  veiy  liigli  merit  as  popular  dramatic  pulpit  speecb. 

T7ic  Patriarckg.  By  the  Bev.  WnxiAu  Hamma,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  Canon  Norris,  B.D.  With  Coloared  Map.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  Qalpin,  and  Co. 

A  reprint  of  articleB  coatribufcd  to  the  'Bible  Educator.'  Those  on 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  Dr.  Hanna,  and  those  on  Joseph  and 
UoGeB,by  Canon  Norris.  We  need  not  soy  that  both  are  careful,  scholarly, 
And  able.  Dr.  Hanna's  papers  ore  marked  by  fine  insight,  bnt  they  are 
popular  raUier  than  critical.  The  light  thrown  upon  Abraham's  early 
history  and  npon  the  idesA  of  his  time  from  the  Babylonian  tablets  has 
Ijeen  very  great.  Dr.  Hanna  might  with  advantage,  at  anyrate  in  notes, 
liave  touched  some  of  the  qnestions  apon  which  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  in  works  like  Professor  Bayce's  'Babylonian  Literature,'  Ur. 
Tomkins'  '  Studies  of  the  Time  of  Abraham,'  and  the  translations  oon- 
loined  in  the  volmnes  of '  Records  of  the  Fast,'  The  papers  ore  very 
interesting  and  well  deserving  of  repnblicaUon. 

The  Age  of  the  Oreat  Patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Jacob.    With 
Notea  Critical  and  Illustrative.    By  Robert  Tuck,  B.A. 
Vol.  I.    From  the  Creation  to  the  Offering  of  Isaac. 
Sunday  School  Union. 
Notes  for  Lessons  on  the   Oospel  History  for  Sunday-icJiool 
Teachers.    By  Samdel  S.  Grees,  D.D.     Part  I.     Prom 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Close  of  His  Ministry  in 
Galilee.     Sonday  School  Union. 
Two  very  usefdl  and  able  little  books,  which  Snnday-school  teaehen 
wiU  find  greatly  to  aseiet  them  in  tlieir  woric    Mr.  Tuck's  is  the  more 
ambitious ;  his  subject  is  the  more  dif&cult.    Questions  of  difficalty  start 
-up  at  every  step.      He  conld  not  have  adopted  the  simple  exegetical 
metliod  of  Dr.  Green.    His  textual  notes  therefore  ore  mere  appendieea 
to  his  chapters.    Each  chapter  is  a  theme ;  e.g.,  '  Moses,  Editor  and 
Anther,'  *  Book  Inspiration,' '  The  Attitude  of  Christians  towards  Science,' 
-<  Other  Cosmogoniee  and  Fhilosophies.' .  After  these  preliminary  discus- 
sions wo  come  to  '  The  Book  of  Beginnings,'  as  Oenesia  is  colled ;  and  the 
various  beginnings  which  it  records  ore  treated  in  as  many  chapters,  the 
-topics  of  each  chapter  being  indicated  in  the  margin,  and  illustrated  by 
notes,  textual  or  otherwise,  at  the  end. 

Ur.  Tnck  discusses  with  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  and  with 
liroiul  sympathies,  the  current  diEBculties  which  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
■etarlfi.  SometimeB  we  conld  desire  a  little  more  of  balanced  judgment, 
AB,  for  example)  Ther«  he  Bto,te&  Qu.\  Qia  '%ooV.  tX  Q«a«da  does  not  teatA 
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that  bH  hnm&ii  beinga  came  Irom  n  Giufjle  pair,  but  onlj  that  all  came 
flora  God ;  ood  that  do  one  vonld  receive  a  book- revelation  who  did  not 
previously  beKere  in  God.  Whj  may  not  a  book-revelatioii  teach  the 
«zi£tence  of  Ood  as  mnoli  aa  the  Inconiailon  of  Christ.  Nor  can  ws 
think  the  reason  why  Ood  did  not  from  the  first  j^ve  ns  a  definite  and 
distinct  command  to  keep  tbo  Sabbath,  to  be  that  he  designed  it  to  be,  % 
moral  act  of  willinghood.  Is  not  this  tme  of  every  religious  thing?  and 
yet  many  such  things  are  commanded.  The  work,  however,  ia  able, 
and  will  furnish  intelligent  and  valnable  lessons  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Green  arranges  hismaterialontbebaeisofBobinBon's' Harmony,' and 
limits  himself  to  Dotes  almost  exeliuively  eiphmatory,  with  here  and 
there  suggestiona  about  the  lessons  to  be  taught.  The  Simday  School 
Union  has  done  well  in  patting  forth  two  books  so  weU  abreast  of  the 
thonght  of  the  day. 

The  Expositor.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  Samuel  Cox.  Vol.  XI. 
Hodder  and  Stoaghton. 

The  Editor  carries  liia  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  the  thirty-aeventh 
chapter.  Profeaaor  Plnmptre  oontribntes  a  paper  on  the  chronology  of 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiaates  in  the  form  of  on  ideal  biography  of  its  author, 
whom  he  imeginea  to  be  a  yonng  wealthy  Jew,  travelling  to  Alexandria, 
about  200  B.c  ,  and  there  trying  the  experiments  of  life  which  he  describes. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  conditions  of  life  there,  at  that  period,  folly 
explain  the  experience  described.  The  chapter  ia  part  of  a  forthcoming 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastea  in  the  Cambridge  School  Bible,  in  which  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  assumption  rests  will  appear.  Meanwhile  it  ia 
singularly  able  and  vivid. 

Professor  Fairbairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  are  carried  forward 
only  one  chapter,  in  a  reverent,  lender,  and  spiritual  examination  of  the 
Passion  in  QothEemoiie.  A  distinction  ia  taken  between  the  neccnary 
Bufferinga  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  and  His  rontingent  sufferings.  The 
latter  are  obvioos,  but  the  exact  limit  of  the  former  is  not  bo  clear.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  Balgaruie, '  As  old  as  Methoselah,'  suggests  the  distinction 
between  the  personal  ages  and  the  dynastic  or  family  ages  of  t!ie  '  sheik- 
ahipB,'  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  patriarchs,  the  names  Henoch  and 
Noah  being  employed  to  designato  not  merely  the  persons,  but  the 
dynasty.  There  is  much  that  is  ingenious  in  the  theory,  and  not  a  little 
that  is  probable.  Other  papers  are  by  Dr.  Bmee,  Mr.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
Professor  Davidson,  Protessor  Massie,  Dr.  Sanday,  &c.  We  must  again 
express  our  souBe  of  the  unique  character  and  great  valae  of  this  ably 
conducted  serial 

Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,     By  B. 

F.  LiTTLEDALE,  LL.D.      Socle^  for  ibe  Promoting  of 

Christian  Knowledge. 
We  very  heartily  accord  with  Mr.  litUedale's  reuona  s^oiiurti  vxmui^'&A 
Chnroh  of  Bome.    He  disonaseBwiQigrwAT^^rai'iiftYMiV*  A '&*««*»'=* 
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between  Borne  and  Uie  EpiEoop&l  Establiahmeiit — sacli  as  Mariolntrj', 
Imaga  Worship,  Bible  Keglect — and  yiiOi  adequate  liistoricol  know- 
ledge, only  we  Ibink  it  wonlil  ba  yery  easy  for  Trotestant  Noncon- 
formistB  to  tarn  Bome  of  his  heavy  guns  upon  his  own  poBition.  Wo 
agree,  too,  with  his  general  reasons  against  change  from  one  church 
to  another — they  ought  to  be  both  gr&Ta  and  religions.  At  the  same  time 
tmtb  for  its  own  sake  is  to  be  listened  to.  Troth  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  its  collateral  benefits  merely. 

The  Propheciet  of  Isaiah.  A  New  Translation,  with  Commen- 
tary and  Appendices.  By  the  Rev.  T,  K.  Cheyke,  M.A. 
In  Two  Vols.    Vol.  I.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Few  things  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  Biblical  Btudies  during  the  last 
few  yeai-s  have  been  more  gratifying  than  the  revival  of  Hebrew  learQlog, 
both  philologically  and  literary.  And  among  our  modem  English  Hebrew 
eeholars  Mr.  Cheyne  holds  a  foremost  place..  Ten  years  ago  he  became 
well  known  by  his  book,  *  The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically  Con- 
udered,'  a  work  vrhich  fully  vindicated  his  selection  as  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  revisers.  He  was  then  an  enthnsiastic  disciple  of  Ewatd,  and 
his  work  was  written  from  the  anti-traditional  point  of  view.  And  in 
common  with  all  Old  Testament  students,  he  would  still  avow  immense 
obligations  to  that  great  but  wayward  and  wilful  scholar  and  htetorian. 
He  tells  HE,  however,  that  he  has  Been  reason  to  modify  his  views  on  some 
of  the  critical  questions  at  issue,  more  esperially  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters.  He  still  leaves  the  authorship  an  open 
qnestion,  and  speaks  dubiously  upon  many  important  points,  hut  main- 
tains that  in  the  strictest  and  tidiest  sense  these  chapters  are  prophetic, 
and  that  the  prophetic  horizon  extends  to  the  historical  Christ.  He  admit?, 
too,  that  the  author  writes  '  as  if  he  were  living  omong  the  exiles  at 
Babylon.'  He  calls  it  'the  Gospel  before  the  GospeL'  But  he  relegates 
to  the  second  volume  the  discussion  of  this  and  other  great  critical 
qaestions.  We  will  not,  therefore,  say  more  about  it  here.  The  volume 
is  purely  eiegetical,  but  it  is  written  with  a  scholarGliip  so  thorough,  and 
a  spirit  of  interpretation  so  honest  and  independent,  that  all  students  of 
the  great  prophet  will  read  it  with  great  gratification.  He  lays  under 
contribntion  all  the  results  of  modern  scholarship,  Assyriology  especially, 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,*  thiowB  important  hgbt  upon  varions  portions 
of  the  book. 

Professor  Cheyne  has  shown  both  his  candoor  and  his  courage  in  the 
renunciation  of  views  which  he  haa  found  to  be  untenable.  In  several 
points  we  still  differ  from  him.  The  tendency  of  the  latest  scholarship  is 
to  the  unity  of  the  book,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  oltimately 
Professor  Cheyne,  whose  spiritual  perceptions,  mainly,  have  led  him  to 
where  he  is,  will  be  found  among  its  advocates.  He  is  not,  moreover,  yet 
free  irom  the  cardinal  vice  of  Ewald,  and  gives  undue  importance  to  snb- 
jeetive  interpretation,  tyea  to  Vhe  'Venf^  ot  cfaAationing  bis  MS.  antbority. 
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The  tmoBlation  is  acate  ond  precise,  and  ortea  'clean  awny  difficulties ; 
liut,  we  muBt  add,  sometimes  at  Iho  coat  of  tlie  eiqnisiie  rhythm  of  the 
received  version . 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Hezegtil '  Yeeaya'  xl.-livi.  With 
Translations  by  the  lato  Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Von  Ewald. 
Tranelated  by  J.  Fr&d.  Sunn.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

Tliia  new  voltune  of  Ewald's  Prophets  of  the  Old  TeEtament  includes 
the  whole  book  of  Eozegi^l— which  the  anther  regards  as  more  distinctly 
narkiog  the  dissolnUon  of  the  older  prophetiBm  tliau  the  book  of  liis  older 
contempora^  T^remy^,  and  at  the  same  time  introdacing  an  entirely 
different  closs  of  prophets.  Ho  admits  that  the  whole  of  the  book  is  from 
the  hand  of  the  prophet  wlioao  name  it  beare,  and  that  it  was  written 
dnriog  the  captivity,  beginning  with  tlio  fifth  year  of  it.  He  finds, 
however,  even  ia  it,  two  pieoes  wrongly  place'd.  Cut  the  main  interest 
Ues  in  Ewald's  oipoeition  of  the  writers  whom  he  calls  aaonymoos 
prophets,  and  who  belong  to  the  end  of  tlie  captivity.  Their  pieces  are  all 
to  be- found  in  what  ho  regards  as  a  collection  of  pamphlets  or  fly-sheets 
of  the  day,  which  stand  in  om:  Bible  under  the  naiuo  of  Isaiah.  These, 
he  thinks,  are  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  *  a  hundred  signs ; '  any  one,  he 
thinks,  must  feel  that  they  '  belong  to  quite  another  sphere  of  prophetic 
labour.'  Tbey  were  '  rapidly  produced  and  sent  into  the  world  as  fly- 
sheets,  and  pubhsbed  without  any  name  attached.'  The  first  of  these  is 
Isaiah  xzi.  1-10,  the  second  leaiab  liii.  2,  the  third  he  designates  *  the 
great  anonymous  prophet,'  Isaiah  il.-lrvi.  Even  he  however  has  incorpo- 
lated  several  anonymons  and  independent  pieces  and  inserted  whole 
passages  from  the  older  prophets,  so  that  the  so-called  book  of  Isaiah  is 
simply  a  miscellany  of  prophetical  pamphlets.  He  is  able  to  tells  us  that 
oven  the  first  two  verses  of  chapter  ilii.  are  from  the  oliier  prophets,  frag- 
ments from  whom  are  also  to  bo  found  in  chapters  Iviii.  and  He.  Even 
the  main  piece  is  made  np  of  separate  pieces  by  the  same  writer.  It  ia 
not  possible,  he  tells  us,  to  fail  in  seeing  this.  The  '  servant  of  Jahvo '  is, 
be  thinks,  a  person ification  of  Israel  who,  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
prophet,  *  bccomcH  to  bim  like  a  single  living  person  endowed  with  personal 
feeling,  koowiug  and  narrating  personal  matters,  just  as  ^Visdom  is  per- 
Bonified'  (Frov.  i.  viii.)  Tlierc  may,  however,  have  been  a  typical  indi- 
Tidoal  siifTeror  described  in  chap,  liii.,  bat  who  tliis  is,  whether  Isaiah,  of 
whose  martyrdom  under  Uanassoh  late  legends  speak,  or  some  other,  we 
cannot,  he  says,  tell. 

For  all  tliis  pulverization  and  rcconslruction  the  anthor  g^veg  us  no 
authority  but  his  own  critical  insight.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
correspondence  between  the  servant  of  Jehovah  here  desoribed  in  his 
BQJTeriugs  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  whom  the  great  Messianic  hope  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  and  people  really  culminated.  All  that  we  can  say 
in  reply  to  the  dogmatic  assertion,  repented  more  than  once, 'that  it  is  not 
poeaible  not  to  see  this,'  that  learned  and  Tei«i6ik!L  «!Ka&«&.S&  ^Wmu^xgi. 

KO.  ciuv.  M 
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fiver;  ago  liaFO  fsileil  to  Bee  it,  ood  do  foil  to  Bee  it  eveo  ^et.  What  we 
tnoBt  designate  Uie  bold  arroe^nce  of  Ewald,  and  liie  ^rmatioa  tUat 
becauBo  he  sees  it  it  mnst  be  so,  is  not  a  Bufficieat  ground  for  liiEtorical 
critic  ism. 

These  dtuing  theories  apart,  Lowever,  tlio  exposition  is  fall  of  rare  insight 
ftnd loftj Hpiritnal conception.  Ewald'aownimaginationliaBman; affinities 
with  hia  great  theme,  and  BometmieB  he  rises  to  lofty  heighla  of  apprecia- 
tion and  oonBtmotion.  His  tribate  to  the  great  anonjrmons  prophet  ib 
Ter7  glowing  and  eloquent,  and  his  exposition  of  hia  meanings  very 
penetmting.  One  only  regrets  that  Ewald's  great  geniua  for  critical 
exposition  should  be  marred  by  a  dogmatism  so  arrogant  and  by  fancies 
BO  LiwleBB.  The  revolt  against  the  foscination  of  Ewald's  genius  which 
luB  theories  havo  provoked  is  rapidly  spreading.  Beginning  in  his  own 
nniversity,  it  has  secured  the  adhesion  among  ourselves  of  scholars  and 
disciples  like  Mr.  Cheyne.  Another  generalion  will  know  how  to  separate 
the  precious  from  the  vile. 

The  Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible.    With  Varioaa  Eeadings 

from    the  Beat   Authorities.    Edited    by    Ber.    T.    K. 

Chzyne,  M.A.,  Rer.  B.  L.  Clarke,  M.A.,  8.  B.  Driver, 

M.A.,  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.,  and  Eev.  W.  Sanday,  D.D. 

"With  which  is  incorporated  the  'Aids  to  the  Student  of 

the  Holy  Bible.'    G.  E.  Eyre  and  W.  Spottiewoode. 

Both  in  design  and  execution  this  is  a  work  of  Eingnlar  ingenuity  and 

ahihty,  the  fruit  of  ripe  EcholarBhipandmuch  literary  vereatility.  Thenanics 

of  the  editors  are  a  Buffioient  guarantee  of  this,  in  addition  to  which  Messre. 

Leathea,  Lumhy,  Sayce,  Tristram,  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Blainer,  Green,  C.  Hole, 

and  other  specialists  of  great  eminence  are  among  the  contributors.    The 

volume  is  the  result  of  many  lines  of  life-long  Inbour,  and  is  very  filly 

associated  with  the  Sunday-school  centenary  just  celebrated.  The  first  part 

of  the  work,  'TheVariorumKeferenceBihle,'isare-iESHeof  the' Variorum 

Bible '  of  lB7e,  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  adapted  by  Ihe  addition 

of  the  marginal  references,  as  well  qb  by  its  portablcness  and  cheapnoBs, 

to  the  use  of  the  general  reader.    The  quaint  and  noble  ptelace  of  King 

James's  translators  has  been  added,  although  we  could  well  have  spared 

the  fulEome  dedication  to  the  king  himself.    Dr.  Lumby  baa  contributed 

a  very  important  glossary  with  illuBtrations  from  English  writers  of  Uie 

period,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  contemporary  meanings  of  obscure 

words.  The  Variorum  notes  placed  by  the  side  of  (he  Authorieed  Veraioa 

give  a  nearly  exhaustive  digest  of  the  best  auUicnticatcd  materials  for  a 

revision  of  its  text. 

We  mofit  cordially  welcome  a  work  which,  reverent  and  conservative 
in  feeling,  Ireely  uses  all  the  lights  of  the  most  advanced  scholarship — its 
scholarly  apparatus  being  sufficiently  obvions  to  the  general  reader — 
bo}puig  thus  in  the  fotmaUon  of  a  true  and  healthy  feeling  conoeniing 
tbo  need  and  valoe  of  »  io'i\bvoii  ol  \ito  tA'Cb!;>Ta«A'V«nion,  onoh  m  w« 
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an  now  expecting.  Tbose  wbo  know  the  most  will  find  tbe  moat  in 
the  volume.  We  regret  lliat  onr  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  kxj 
of  the  illnstratiTe  examples  that  -we  had  marked. 

The  second  part,  '  The  Aids  to  Bible  Stndests,'  from  the  '  Teacher's 
Bible'  of  the  Queen's  printers  is  well  known.  Ita  sale,  we  are  told,  has 
beoQ  200,000  copies.  It  is  a  multavi  in  parvo,  containing  ever^rtbing 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Bible.  The  contributions  of  Mr. 
Chejrne,  Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Sayca  especially,  are  ongical  and  valuable 
oontribtitionB  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible.  Only  Mr.  Sayce  coold,  in  the 
papers  on '  The  Ethnology  of  the  Bible,'  and  'The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,' 
have  BO  threaded  on  one  string  tbe  arcb ecological  allnsions  and  difGcuItiee 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  The  latter  paper  especially  is  singularly  able  and 
valuable.  Tbe  historical  epitomes  are  abo  very  ably  done,  especially 
that  of  the  ApoetoUc  History  by  Mr.  Thompson  which  does  more,  porbapc, 
for  tbe  elucidation  of  its  obscaritiea  and  diiScnlties  than  anything  yat 
published. 

The  volume  places  an  invaluable  treasury  for  reading  or  reference 
within  everybod/a  reach. 

Das  crste  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Patdiu  an  die  KorMier, 
erklart  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Gboro  Hbisrici.  (The  First 
Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  explained 
by  Dr.  Heikbici.)  Berlin  i  Willielm  Hertz. 
The  aim  of  Professor  Heinrici  in  this  work  is  to  contribute  to  a  more 
accurate  and  living  knowledge  of  tbe  origin  and  first  progress  of  Cbris- 
tiaoity.  Inquiries  pravionsly  conducted  by  him  into  the  constilutioi)  and 
social  and  political  position  of  the  Churchea  planted  by  Paul  had 
convinced  him  that  tbe  antagonism  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christi- 
anity, beti«een  Paul  and  Peter,  on  which  the  modern  critical  school  lays 
so  much  stress,  is  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  rich  life  and  animated 
movements  by  which  those  Churchea  were  characterized.  \Vitb  a  -vieyf 
to  throwing  Ught  on  the  nature  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Paul  and 
professed  by  his  converts,  he  determined  to  undertake  a  commentary  on 
the  important  Epistles  tn  tlio  Corinthiaus.  Wo  have  therefore  to  do  here 
with  an  effort  to  Teeonstruct  ai  it  were  the  exact  historical  surround- 
iugs  of  this  poi-tion  of  tho  Now  Testament,  and  in  their  Ught  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  the  apostolic  language.  This  ought  of  course  to  be,  and, 
in  a  sense,  perhaps  is,  tbe  aim  of  all  comment  a  tors.  In  too  many  cases, 
however,  they  either  forget  their  aim  or  lack  the  historical  feeling 
neoesBory  to  its  vigorous  and  succeaaful  pursuit.  Professor  Heinrioi  rightly 
ottAobes  great  importance  to  the  indirect  hints  of  which  a  htorory  product 
of  this  kind  is  natorally  full.  Most  readers  will  be  gratified,  we  imagine, 
to  note  the  absence  of  tbe  interminable  references  to  the  views  of  other 
writers  with  which  most  German  eiegetical  works  ore  overladen.  We 
ore  glad  also  to  find  that  he  has  made  more  pbilolot^dol  'ua,  ^'^on 
Soptnagint  and  Hellenistio  writers,  mA  \<4W  ol  'i.Va  'grovs^l  e*wa!a^ 
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works,  tliftn  is  usual  with  eiegetes.  So  far  aa  wo  Imvo  been  able  to 
examine  his  work,  we  feel  joatifiod  in  describing  it  as  marked  b;^  great 
sobriety,  taat,  and  insigUt,  both  historical,  otUical,  attd  theological.  Dr. 
HeLnrici  has  evidently  bestowed  more  coie  tlian  is  usual  with  Qerman 
theologians  on  style,  with  the  happy  result  that  his  book  is  fairly  pleasant 
to  read  and  rarely  anything  but  clear. 

Notes,  chiefly  Critical  and  Philological,  on  t}te  Hebrew  Psalmi. 
By  W.  R.  BoRoESS,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  HoUowell.  Williama 
and  Norgate. 

This  ancient  Lymnol,  embodying  enoh  diversity  of  feelingf,  rAnging  from 
the  '  mount  of  vision '  to  '  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  has  had  a 
wonderful  fascination  for  Old  Testament  eiegetes.  One  is  literally  appalled 
at  the  number  of  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  critical,  exegetical,  devo- 
tioQdli  homiletical,  which  ore  found  in  any  tolerably  complete  list,  and  yet 
we  find  one  after  another  who  baa  the  impresBion  that  he  has  discovered 
some  aspect  of  truth  which  has  escaped  all  his  predecessors,  some  vacuum 
that  aught  to  be  filled.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  present  writer. 
The  work  is  altogether  critical  in  character,  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
understood  as  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Fsalms ;  it  is  nominally 
a  enpplemeut  to  all  recent  commentaries,  but  actually,  owing  to  the 
author's  limited  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  to 
those  of  DelitESoh  and  Perowne.  Its  plan  is  to  furnish  notes  on  difficult 
passages  inadequately  or  unsuccessfully  handled  by  preceding  eommen- 
tators,  and  to  famish  help  where  grammar  and  lexicon  foil  in  satisfying 
the  Biblical  student.  This  plan  could  not  be  Euccesafally  accomplished 
without  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with  German  exegetical  works  than  the 
anthor  seems  to  possess.  Mr.  Dorgess  has,  we  believe,  overlooked  ono 
very  sound  and  important  maxim,  that  every  writer  should  prepare  him- 
self for  the  task  by  first  ascertaining  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
BubjecL  Inconsequence  of  not  taking  this  precaution,  the  author  presents 
many  things  as  now — and  undoubtedly  the  legitimale  traiU  of  his  own  toil 
and  ingenuity — which  ore  already  fiimiliar  to  moro  advanced  exegetes. 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  any  number  of  in- 
atanoea.  To  tho  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  improbable  and,  in  many 
instances,  impossible  character  of  the  author's  criticism  and  emendations ; 
they  coold  never  have  been  put  fortli  had  he  possessodthe  requisite  mental 
discipline  and  exegetical  training. 

Such  a  sweeping  application  of  the  Oreek  and  Syriao  versions  to  the 
solution  of  textual  difficulties  as  is  found  in  this  volume  is  decidedly 
unscientific.  'Whatever  value  we  assign  to  these  eorlyversionsiit  isabaord 
to  allow  them  to  override  all  philological  principles  and  to  outweigh  his* 
torical  data.  Another  tlung  which  proves  the  author  to  be  a  stntnger  to 
tho  laws  of  gram malico -historical  criticism,  and  warps  many  of  his  con- 
oiiuioiis,  is  UietlieoryMtfortbof  the  special  relations  bet  ween  tho  devotional 
e^wtienoe  of  tlie  Paalm-^mten  vui  &q  li«fi\iui«!LTi!GEu\,  wid  betwetn  tlw 
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Bin  and  iresposg  offerings :  tlie  latter  lie  holds  to  hnvo  reference  to  offences 
against  the  lav  of  Moses,  while  the  former,  being  a  part  of  the  regnlarly 
prescribed  ritnal  of  tlie  Jewish  people  in  oil  ticts  of  pnblio  worahip,  had  a 
ntrospectivo  reference  to  the  coTenant  with  Abraham,  and  a  proBpective 
reference  to  tlie  Uossiah  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  These  subjects  are 
treated  in  Prolegomena  of  moderate  length.  Wo  need  hardly  inform 
readers  Tersed  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  that  the  theory  has  little 
ehance  of  being  accepted  as  a  final  solution  of  the  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  confidence  with  which  it  is  advanced.  We  gladly  credit  the 
author  with  patient  research,  in  dependence  of  judgment,  and  considerable 
acumen,  which  with  better  training  and  wider  knowledge  would  have  pro- 
duced far  higher  results.  There  are  sevei'nl  emendations  proposed,  which 
in  onr  opinion  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  Biblical  scholars. 
With  all  its  defects,  we  greatly  admire  the  modest  and  reverent  spirit 
which  pervades  the  book,  and  if  it  should  not  prove  a  anccess,  it  cannot 
fail  to  show  that  the  antbor  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  reqoisite 
in  on  independent  expositor  of  Divine  truth. 

Path  and  Goal.  A  Discussion  on  the  Elements  of  Civilization 
and  the  Conditions  of  Happiness.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Ph.D.,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  t.  Clark. 
Sach  a  book  as  this  is  possible  only  in  a  sceptical  and  critical  age.  It  is 
a  work  of  decided  abiUty  and  of  some  originality,  and  is  written  with  con- 
eiderable  force,  together  with  a  large  knowledge  of  the  loading  lines  and 
tendencies  of  modem  thought.  But  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  of  tho  thoughtful  reader  is  one  of  distinct  melancholy.  For  the 
outcome  of  all  the  Bcporate  lines  of  thought  that  are  here  traced  out  and 
expounded,  often  with  conspicuons  power,  is  that  there  is  no  '  goal '  at 
which  the  candid  inquirer  will  feel  certain  he  has  attained  tho  truth. 
And  however  invigorating  and  imposing  the  '  search  after  tmth '  may  bo, 
which  Lessing  preferred  to  its  attainment,  it  is  certain  that,  once  tmth 
were  declared  nnattaiuablf,  the  search  itself  would  soon  be  abandoned. 
But  the  avowed  object  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  to  attain  absolute 
truth,  but  to  search  out  the  elcmoutsof  our  modem  civilization,  and  to  fix 
those  which  are  necessary  to  produce  harmony  of  character,  in  order  to 
show  that  happiness  is  possible  only  throngh  the  symnetricol  develop- 
ment of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  thereby  called  into  eiercise. 
The  plan  of  the  author  in  prosecuting  this  enterprise  is  to  proceed  by 
means  of  dialognes,  in  which  the  representatives  of  unmerons  and  various 
schools  of  thought  and  belief  take  lending  parte.  We  have  therefore  a 
series  of  dialognes  in  which  the  discnssion  is  conducted  by  Jewish  t»bbis, 
Chrtstian  theologians.  Biblical  critics,  Material ists,  and  Monists,  ardent 
worshippers  of  Greek  culture  and  art,  and  several  Orientalists,  who  ex- 
ponnd  the  phases  of  thought  accepted  by  Uohammedans,  Farsees, 
Bnddlusts,  and  Hindoos. 
Prominent  among  the  dispatanta  is  tii6  «&^<Mn!iA  lA  >&«!iATi3i!uBB&.  ^>»^ 
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Moniam,  who  Bbriuks  from  no  oonclufiion  to  wliicli  liie  partial  logic  Uttds 
hiax,  aad  who  is  keenly  controyerted  by  the  Christisa  tlieologian  imd 
eager  Churcliman.  Startbg  from  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of  EccleHiastcs, 
which  raiaes  the  question  of  the  edncutive  character  and  effeclB  of  tlie 
Biblical  scheme,  the  Grecian  Bcholara  oppose  to  that  the  prime  elements 
of  Greek  culture  as  essential  to  a  complete  life.  A  critical  esomination 
follows  of  difterent  philosophical  systemB  of  ancient  Greece — Epicurean, 
Stoic,  Platonic,  and  CynJc.  The  Uuterialist  connecte  the  special  views  he 
champions  with  the  exposition  of  the  Epicm'enn  system,  and  carries 
Darwinism  to  its  iurtliest  extreme.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian theologian  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  Dignity  of  Man,  out  of  which 
emerges  on  examination  of  the  three  main  doctrines^-a  Personal  Ood, 
the  Existence  of  the  Soul,  and  Individual  ImmortaUty.  In  the  end,  the 
victory  claimed  by  all  is  assigned  to  none.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
philosopher,  with  his  schemes  of  Pantlieism.  These  hrnncli  into  examina- 
tions of  Spinozism  and  Pessimism.  Finally,  after  much  more  discussion,  in 
which  the  learned  Eastern  EcUoInrs  contribute  llieir  shares  of  speculative 
thought  in  elucidation  of  their  respective  creeds,  the  host—as  tunpire— 
takes  opportunity  to  set  forth  his  conception  of  what  he'  calls  '  the  new 
Nirvina,'  or  a  disposition  of  mind  and  character  which  is  contributed  to 
and  educated  by  all  the  vuious  elemexts  of  thought,  cnlturo,  and  art  pre- 
viously passed  under  review.  This  he  calls  a  '  cucrasy '  of  mind,  which 
is  the  goal  of  man,  and  the  outcome  of  which  is  a  complete  and  happy 
Ufo.  The  several  disputanta  thereupon  lower  their  respective  weapons  of 
controverey  and  Join  together  in  adopting  this  '  eucnisy '  as  the  basis  of 
thought  and  action,  which  they  undertake  to  do  all  in  tlietr  power  to 
foster.  Thus  there  comes  into  view  a  vast  amalgam  of  conflicting  creeds, 
syHlemB,  and  races  of  men,  who  are  all  to  he  finally  united  in  farthering 
the  common  end  of  advancing  mankind  along  the  path  that  has  been 
trodden  towards  the  goal  thus  brought  into  view. 

This  final  euthanasia  wiU  iiave  httlo  power  over  the  mind  which 
grapples  in  earnest  with  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny.  It  is  really  an 
artistic  and  hteraty  goal,  and  not  one  at  which  the  deep  unrest  of  mortal 
man  finds  abiding  solace.  And  it  is  both  artificially  led  up  to  and  of 
artificial  nature  in  itself.  It  is  to  be  gained  by  sinking  differences  tliat 
are  vital,  and  preferring  the  search  of  the  comely  and  heantifid  to  tho 
search  for  truth.  Therefore,  as  we  said  at  the  outseh,  such  a  book  is  only 
possible  in  a  sceptical  age,  and  we  fear  it  will  do  more  to  foster  sceplioiem 
than  to  stimulate  faith. 

Der  Realisinus  der  moderneti  NalarwUtenscliafl  ini  Licklc  dcr 
von  Berkeley  und  Kant  angerbahnten  Erkennlnisskrilik. 
(The  BealiBiQ  of  Modern  Natural  Science  in  the  Light  of 
tho  Criticism  of  Knowledge  initiated  by  Berkeley  and 
ICaot.)  By  Dr.  Anton  ton  Lbclub.  Fragile,  1679. 
BaidB  among  the  Huilute  ^t&  \iwi^  tou^  \n  ^mcnhed,  by  a  man  who 
18  well  equipped  wilh  -wft&poM  ioiRoi  \i3  ft»  ■^■jAsJiai^ii.  ■^■3'3tt.0»ii©ji». 
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of  the  day.  And  fiercely  doGB  the  writer  how  nbont  Iiim.  For  all  we 
can  Bee,  lie  leat-ea  tliem  not  a  leg  to  stanil  on  or  an  ana  to  move  ia  tlieir 
owa  defence.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tLe  first  containing  the 
anther's  critical  reinarke  in  a  connected  shape,  the  second  consisting 
chiefly  of  quotations  from  other  writers  iu  confirmation  or  illustration  of 
tha  positions  taken  up  in  the  text. 

The  object  of  the  author's  assault  is  the  Sealitimut  vulgaria  of  the 
niajority  of  scientific  men— the  realism  so  severely  criticized  in  the  able 
work  of  the  lamented  Frofesser  Herbert  recently  noticed  in  these  pages. 
Dr.  Leclsir  calls  himself  a  ciitical  idealist.  Eis  positiou  may  be  nnder- 
stood  from  the  fallowing  quotations.  '  Any  one  is  at  liboity  to  think  and 
to  assert  a  transaendeut  oxtra-mental  being ;  but  to  comprehend  and 
demonstrate  a  transoeadcnt  extra'meutal  heiog  ia  as  impoEsible  as  to 
comprehend  or  demonstrate  an  eight-sidod  cube  or  an  angle  fonned  by 
two  finite  parallel  straight  lines.'  'Between  the  assertion  of  tlie  boy 
tliat  the  apple  which  he  sees,  which  he  can  also  tonch,  and  which  he 
thinks  others  too  can  see,  must  really  exist,  and  the  doctrine  of  oar 
physiologists,  that  "the  optio  representation  of  nn  object  is  bnt  a  symbol 
of  sometliing  existing  outside  consciousness,  whoso  reality  can  only  be 
dunbted  by  a  madman,"  there  id  a  distinction  merely  of  degree,  not  of 
kiud.'  '  The  piinciple  of  critical  anthropocontiic  idealism  which  over- 
throws both  the  naive  and  the  reflective  beUef  iu  the  existence  of  body 
cnn  appear  absurd  solely  to  such  as  only  half  carry  ont  the  reduction  of 
all  reality  to  psychical  reality,  and  who,  conscionsly  or  unconsciously, 
still  cling  to  extra-montal  icaUtios.*  Critically  considered.  Dr.  Lecliiir's 
book  ia  able  and  interesting ;  constructively  considered,  it  leaves  much  to 
bo  desired.    The  stylo  is,  for  a  German,  bright  and  clear. 
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